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FONTALXKBLKAU. 

THE  peace  of  Tilsit  had  caused  profound  and  universal  joy  in 
France.  Under  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of 
Friedland,  people  could  not  be  afraid  of  war ;  j^et  they  had  felt 
a  moment's  uneasiness  on  seeing  him  venture  so  far  in  such  a 
rancorous  struggle  ;  and,  moreover,  a  secret  instinct  said  plainly 
to  some,  indistinctly  to  all,  that,  in  his  career,  as  in  every  other, 
a  man  must  know  where  to  stop  ;  that  after  successes  there 
might  come  reverses  ;  that  Fortune,  prone  to  be  fickle,  ought 
not  to  be  pushed  to  extremity  ;  and  that  Napoleon  would  be 
the  only  one  of  the  three  or  four  heroes  of  humanity  whom  she 
would  not  have  doomed  to  expiate  her  favours  if  he  ventured 
to  abuse  them.  In  all  human  things  there  is  a  limit  which 
must  not  ])e  overstepped,  and  according  to  an  impression  which 
was  then  general,  Napoleon  was  approaching  that  limit,  which 
the  mind  discerns  more  easily  than  the  passions  choose  to 
recognise  it. 

Tliey  felt,  besides,  the  want  of  peace  and  of  its  soothing 
enjfiyments.  Napoleon  had,  it  is  true,  procured  for  France  in- 
ternal security,  and  to  such  a  degree  had  he  ])rocured  it  for  her, 
that  during  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year,  and  at  a  distance  of 
400  or  500  leagues,  no  distur])ance  whatev(>r  had  broken  out. 

A  brief  anxietv.  ]U'()duced  by  the  carnage  of  loylau,  by  the 
dearth  of  ])rovisions  during  the  winter,  by  the  timid  language 
held  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  certain  discontented  persons,  had 
been  the  onlv  agitation  that  marked  the  crisis  through  which 
the  counfrv  had  just  ]-)assed.  J^ut  tliough  the  ])et)])le  no  longer 
(li-raded  the  liorrors  of  '93.  and  indulged  an  entire  confidence, 
still  it  was  on  condition  that  Napoleon  should  live,  and  that  he 
Vol.  v.  .\ 
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should  cease  to  expose  his  precious  person  in  the  field ;  it  was 
with  the  desire  of  enjoying,  without  any  mixture  of  uneasiness, 
the  immense  prosperity  which  he  had  conferred  on  France. 
Those  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  high  situations  aspired  to 
enjoy  them  ;  the  classes  that  live  by  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce — that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nation — wished 
at  length  to  profit  by  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
vast  extent  of  markets  opened  to  France ;  for  if  the  seas  were 
closed  against  us,  the  entire  continent  offered  itself  to  our 
activity,  to  the  exclusion  of  British  industry.  The  seas  them- 
selves would,  it  was  hoped,  be  opened  afresh  in  consequence  of 
the  negotiations  of  Tilsit.  The  two  greatest  powers  of  the 
continent,  enlightened  respecting  the  conformity  of  their  present 
interests,  the  uselessness  of  their  contest,  had,  in  fact,  been  seen 
embracing  each  other,  in  a  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen, 
in  the  person  of  their  sovereigns,  and  joining  to  shut  out  England 
from  the  shores  of  ]']urope,  and  to  turn  the  efforts  of  all  nations 
against  her ;  and  people  flattered  themselves  that  this  power, 
alarmed  at  her  loneliness  in  1807,  ^^  in  1802,  would  accept 
peace  on  moderate  conditions.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  mediation  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  which  had  just  been 
offered  her,  rendering  easy  to  her  pride  a  pacification  claimed 
by  her  interests,  could  be  rejected.  On  the  continent  people 
enjoyed  peace ;  they  had  a  glimpse  of  peace  on  the  seas ;  and 
they  were  happy  at  once  in  what  they  possessed  and  what  they 
hoped  for.  The  army,  upon  which  rested  more  particularly  the 
burden  of  the  war,  was  not,  however,  so  eager  after  peace  as  the 
i-est  of  the  nation.  Its  principal  leaders,  it  is  true,  who  had 
already  seen  so  many  distant  countries  and  bloody  battles,  who 
were  covered  with  glory,  whom  Napoleon  was  about  to  load  with 
wealth,  wished,  like  the  nation  itself,  to  enjoy  all  that  they  had 
acquired.  A  great  luimber  of  old  soldiers,  assured  of  their  share 
in  the  munificence  of  Napoleon,  were  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. But  the  youug  generals,  the  young  officers,  the  young- 
soldiers,  and  these  formed  a  great  part  of  the  army,  desired 
nothing  better  thaTi  to  see  fresh  occasions  of  glory  and  fortune 
springing  up.  At  any  rate,  after  a  severe  campaign,  an  interval 
of  rest  was  not  dis])leasiiig  to  tht>m  ;  and  we  may  say,  that  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  was  hailed  by  the  unanimous  acclamations  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  army,  of  France  and  of  Europe,  of  the  victors 
and  of  the  vanquished.  Excepting  England,  who  found  the 
continent  once  more  united  against  lier;  excepting  Austria, 
who  had  for  a  moment  hoped  for  the  ruin  of  her  controller  : 
there  was  not  a  person  but  ap])lauded  this  peace,  following  sud- 
dt-nly  u])on  the  greatest  bustle  of  warfare  that  has  occurred  in 
modern  times. 

Na])oleon    was    awnited    with    inipatience;    for,    besides    the 
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reasons  which  people  had  to  take  no  pleasure  in  observing  his 
absences,  always  occasioned  by  war,  they  were  glad  to  know 
that  he  was  near  them,  watching  over  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  from  his  inexhaustible  genius 
new  sources  of  prosperity.  The  cannon  of  the  Invalides,  which 
proclaimed  his  arrival  at  the  palace  of  8t.  Cloud,  pealed  in  all 
liearts  as  the  signal  of  the  happiest  event ;  and  at  night  a  general 
illumination,  not  commanded  either  by  the  police  of  J^aris,  or 
])V  the  threats  of  the  mol),  and  which  was  displayed  in  the 
windows  of  the  citizens  as  well  as  on  the  fronts  of  the  ])ublic 
edifices,  attested  a  feeling  of  joy,  genuine,  spontaneous,  universal. 

Mv  reason,  tempered  by  time,  enlightened  by  experience,  is 
well  aware  of  all  the  dangers  concealed  beneath  this  immeasur- 
able greatness — clangers,  moreover,  which  it  is  easy  to  appre- 
ciate after  tlie  event.  Still,  though  devoted  to  the  modest 
worsliip  of  g()r)d  sense,  let  me  be  allowed  a  moment  of  enthusiasm 
for  so  many  wonders,  which  did  not  last,  but  which  might  have 
lasted,  and  to  relate  them  witli  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  the 
calamities  which  followed.  In  order  to  retrace  with  a  more 
just  feeling  those  times  so  different  from  ours,  I  will  not  turn 
mv  eves  to  those  calamitous  days  which  have  since  succeeded 
until  they  arrive. 

A  vulgar  sign,  but  a  true  one,  of  the  disposition  of  minds,  is 
the  rate  of  tlie  ])ublic  funds  in  the  great  modern  States  which 
make  use  of  credit,  and  which,  in  a  vast  market,  called  Exchange, 
permit  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  titles  of  loans  which  they 
have  contracted  with  the  ca])italists  of  all  nations.  The  5  per 
cent,  stock  (signifying,  as  everybody  knows,  an  interest  of  5 
allowed  for  a  nominal  capital  of  lOO),  which  Napoleon  had  found 
at  12  francs  on  the  iStli  Brumaire,  and  which  afterwards  rose 
to  60,  got  up.  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  to  70,  and  then 
])assed  that  ])oint  to  reach  90,  a  height  at  that  time  unprece- 
dented in  h' ranee.  The  disposition  to  confidence  was  even  so 
sti'oug.  tliat  the  price  of  this  stock  rose  still  higher,  and  towards 
the  end  of  .)iily  1 807  reached  92  and  93.  Previously  to  the 
time  of  the  assignats,  when  a  fondness  for  financial  speculations 
did  not  exist — when  the  ]mblic  funds  had  not  yet  made  the 
fortune  of  great  s])eculators.  and  had,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
ruin  on  tlie  h'gitimate  creditors  of  the  State — when  the  \alue  of 
money  w;is  such  lliat  it  was  easy  to  find  in  solid  deiwsitories  an 
interest  of  6  oi"  7  per  cent. — it  reijuired  immense  confidence  in 
ihe  establislied  government  to  cause  the  titles  of  the  perpetual 
debt  to  be  acce])ted  at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27tli  of  July  Napoleon  arrived  at  the 
]ialace  of  St.  Cloud,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  ])ass  the  summer. 
With  the  ])rincesses  of  his  family,  eager  to  see  him  again,  were 
assem]:»lrd  the  grand  dignitaries,  the  ministers,  and  the  principal 
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members  of  the  bodies  of  the  State.  Confidence  and  joy  beamed 
from  his  face.  "There,"  said  he,  "you  are  sure  of  continental 
peace ;  and  as  for  maritime  peace,  we  shall  soon  obtain  that  by 
the  voluntary  or  the  forced  concurrence  of  all  the  continental 
powers.  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  alliance  that  I  have  just 
concluded  with  Russia  to  be  solid.  A  less  powerful  alliance 
would  have  sufficed  to  enable  me  to  control  Europe,  to  deprive 
England  of  all  resource.  With  that  of  Russia,  which  victory 
has  given  me,  which  policy  will  preserve  to  me,  I  shall  put  an 
end  to  all  resistances.  Let  us  enjoy  our  greatness,  and  now 
turn  traders  and  manufacturers."  Addi-essing  himself  parti- 
cularly to  his  ministers.  Napoleon  said  to  them :  "I  have  had 
enough  of  the  trade  of  general,  I  shall  now  resume  with  you 
that  oi  first  minister,  and  recommence  my  great  reviews  of  affairs, 
which  it  is  time  to  substitute  for  my  great  revievjs  of  armies." 
He  detained  at  St.  Cloud  Prince  Cambaceres,  whom  he  admitted 
to  his  family  dinner,  and  with  whom  he  conversed  upon  his 
plans ;  for  his  ardent  head,  incessantly  at  work,  never  finished 
one  operation  without  beginning  another. 

On  the  following  day  he  employed  himself  in  giving  orders, 
which  embraced  Europe  from  Corfu  to  Kiinigsberg.  His  first 
idea  was  to  secure  immediately  the  consequences  of  the  Russian 
alliance  which  he  had  just  concluded  at  Tilsit.  By  that  alliance, 
purchased  at  the  price  of  sanguinary  victories  and  infinite  hopes 
excited  in  Russian  ambition,  it  behoved  him  to  profit,  before 
time  or  inevitable  miscalculations  should  come  to  cool  its  first 
ardours.  He  had  promised  himself  to  force  Sweden,  to  persuade 
Denmark,  to  draw  off  Portugal  by  means  of  Spain,  and  in  this 
manner  to  decide  all  the  States  bordering  on  the  European  seas 
to  declare  against  England.  He  had  even  proposed  to  himself 
to  coerce  Austria,  in  order  to  bring  her  into  similar  resolutions. 
England  would  thus  find  herself  encompassed  by  a  girdle  of 
hostilities,  from  Cronstadt  to  Cadiz,  from  Cadiz  to  Trieste,  unless 
she  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Russia  was  com- 
missioned to  offer  her.  During  his  journey  from  Dresden  to 
Paris  Napoleon  had  already  given  orders,  and  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Paris  ]u^  gave  further  directions  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  this  vast  system.  His  first  care  was  to 
send  to  St.  Petersburg  an  agent  who  should  continue  with  Alex- 
ander the  work  of  seduction  commenced  at  Tilsit.  Most  assuredly 
he  could  not  find  an  ambassador  so  seductive  as  he  was  himself, 
Tt  was  rec(uisite,  nevertheless,  to  find  one  who  was  able  to  please, 
to  win  confidence,  and  to  smooth  the  difliculties  that  may  arise 
even  ill  the  most  sincere  alliance.  This  choice  required  some 
refiection.  Till  he  should  fix  upon  one  who  combined  the 
desired  qualifications,  Nai^oleon  sent  an  officer,  usually  employed, 
and  fit  for  everything — for  war,  for  diplomacy,  for  police,  who 
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could  be  by  turns  supple  and  arrogant,  and  was  very  capable  of 
insinuating  himself  into  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch,  whom 
he  had  already  contrived  to  please.  This  was  General  Savary, 
whose  talents,  courage,  unscrupulous  and  unbounded  devoted- 
ness  we  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  notice.  General  Savary. 
despatched  in  1S05  to  the  Russian  headquarters,  had  found  Alex- 
ander full  of  pride  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Austerlit/. 
dismayed  on  the  morrow — had  not  abused  the  change  of  fortune, 
had.  on  the  contrary,  skilfully  spared  the  vanquished  prince, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  ascendency  which  weaknesses  give 
over  another  whose  secret  one  has  detected,  had  acquired  a  sort 
of  influence  sufficient  for  a  temporary  mission.  In  this  first 
moment,  when  the  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  Alexander 
was  sincere,  whether  he  would  have  the  courage  to  defy  the 
resentment  of  his  nation,  which  had  not  passed  so  speedily  as 
he  had  done  from  the  sorrows  of  Friedlaud  to  the  illusions  of 
Tilsit,  General  Savaiy  was  fitted  ])y  his  shrewdness  to  penetrate 
into  the  young  prince,  to  intimidate  him  by  his  boldness,  and, 
if  need  were,  to  reply  by  a  com])letely  military  insolence  to  the 
insolences  that  he  might  meet  with  at  St.  Petersburg.  General 
Savar}"  had  another  advantage,  of  which  the  malicious  pride  of 
Napoleon  disdained  not  to  avail  itself.  The  war  with  Russia 
had  commenced  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien: 
Napoleon  was  not  sorry  to  send  to  that  power  the  man  who  had 
figured  most  in  that  catastrophe.  He  thus  galled  the  Russian 
aristocracv,  wliich  was  inimical  to  France,  without  liurting  the 
prince,  who  from  his  versatility  had  forgotten  the  cause  of  the 
war  as  quickly  as  the  war  itself. 

Napoleon  gave  General  Savary.  without  any  apparent  title, 
extensive  powers  and  plenty  of  money,  that  he  might  live  in 
suitable  style  at  St.  TVtersburg.  General  Savary  was  to  protest 
to  the  young  emperor  the  sincerity  of  France,  to  urge  him  to 
come  to  an  explanation  with  England,  and  to  bring  matters 
with  her  to  a  speedy  result — either  ]>eace  or  war — and  if  it 
sliould  be  war.  to  take  immediate  possession  of  Finland — an 
enter])rise  whicli.  while  it  flattered  ^Muscovite  ambition,  would 
have  the  effect  of  deflnitively  engaging  Russia  in  the  politics  of 
Erance.  Tiie  general,  in  short,  was  to  apply  all  the  resources 
of  his  mind  to  cultivate  and  give  stability  to  the  alliance  con- 
cluded at  Tilsit. 

Having  ]iaid  this  attention  to  the  relations  with  Russia, 
Na]ioleon  directed  it  to  the  other  cabinets  called  u])on  to  concur 
in  his  system.  lb-  scarcely  ex])ected  sensilJe  conduct  from 
Sweden,  then  governed  In'  an  extravagant  king.  Though  that 
])Ower  had  a  twofold  interest  in  not  waiting  till  she  should  be 
forced — the  interest  of  contributing  to  the  triumph  of  the 
neutrals,  and  that   of    sparing   a   Russian    invasion — Napoleon 
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nevertheless  thought  that  he  should  soon  be  obliged  to  employ 
force  against  her.  This  would  be  a  very  easy  matter,  with  an 
army  of  420,000  men  commanding  the  continent  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Niemen.  He  went,  therefore,  no  further  than  making  some 
dispositions  for  the  immediate  invasion  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
the  only  j^ossession  which  her  ancient  and  her  recent  follies  had 
allowed  Sweden  to  retain  on  the  soil  of  Germany.  With  this 
view.  Napoleon  made  various  changes  in  the  distribution  of  his 
forces  in  Poland  and  Prussia.  He  purposed  not  to  evacuate 
Poland  till  the  new  Saxon  royalty,  which  he  had  just  re- 
established there,  should  be  firmly  settled ;  and  Prussia  not  till 
the  war  contributions,  as  well  ordinary  as  extraordinary,  should 
be  completely  paid  up.  In  consequence,  Marshal  Davout,  with 
his  corps,  with  the  Polish  troops  of  the  new  levy,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  dragoons,  had  orders  to  occupy  that  part 
of  Poland  destined,  under  the  title  of  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
for  the  King  of  Saxony.  One  division  was  to  be  stationed  at 
Thorn,  another  at  Warsaw,  a  third  at  loosen.  The  dragoons 
were  to  find  forage  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  This  was 
denominated  the  first  command.  Marshal  Sou  It,  with  his  corps 
(Varm^c  and  almost  all  the  reserve  cavalry,  was  commissioned 
to  occupy  Old  Prussia,  from  the  Pregel  to  the  Vistula,  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Oder,  with  orders  to  retire  successively,  according 
to  the  payment  of  the  contributions.  The  heavy  and  the  light 
cavalry  were  to  live  in  the  island  of  Nogath,  amidst  the  abun- 
dance afforded  by  the  Delta  of  the  Alstula.  Into  the  bosom  of 
this  second  command  Napoleon  introduced  another,  in  some 
measure  exceptional,  like  the  ]ilace  which  required  its  presence 
— that  was  Dantzig.  Inhere  he  placed  Oudinot's  grenadiers, 
and  likewise  Verdier's  division,  which  had  formed  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Lannes  ;  and  these  were  destined  to  occupy  that  rich 
town,  as  well  as  the  territoiy  which  it  had  recovered,  together 
with  the  quality  of  a  free  city.  Verdier's  division  was  not 
intended  to  remain  there,  but  the  grenadiers  had  orders  to  stay 
till  the  com])lete  settlement  of  European  affairs.  The  third 
command,  embracing  Silesia,  which  was  committed  to  Marshal 
jMortier,  whoin  Napoleon  was  glad  to  ]ilace  in  tlie  provinces 
where  there  was  abundance  of  wealth  to  save  from  the  disorders 
of  war,  and  who  had  quitted  his  rorpfi  d'armh,  recfMitly  dissolved 
by  the  reunion  of  the  I'oles  and  tlie  Saxons  in  the  duchy  of  AV'ar- 
saw.  This  marshal  liad  under  his  command  tlie  fifth  and  sixth 
ror]-)S,  which  Marslials  ^lassenaand  Ney  had  lately  left.  Tliese 
two  and  Marshal  Lannes  liad  obtained  ]')ermission  to  go  to  France 
to  rest  tliemselves  from  the  fatigues  of  war.  '^Hie  fifth  corps 
were  cantoiK^d  in  the  enviroTis  of  Hreslau,  in  r]i])er  Silesia;  the 
sixth  around  filogau.  in  liower  Silesia.  Th(^  (ii'st  cor]is,  trans- 
I'ei-red   to   Cieneral    \ictor   since   the   wound    of    the    Prince    of 
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Ponte  Corvo,  had  orders  to  occupy  Berlin,  accompanying  in  its 
retrograde  movement  the  imperial  guard,  which  was  returning 
to  France,  to  be  there  treated  with  magnificent  festivities. 
Lastly,  the  troops  which  had  formed  the  army  of  observation 
in  the  rear  of  Napoleon  were  rapidly  moved  towards  the  coast. 
'I'he  Italians,  part  of  the  Bavarians,  the  Baden  troops,  the 
Hessians,  the  two  fine  French  divisions  of  Boudet  and  Molitor, 
were  marched,  with  tiie  park  of  artillery  which  had  been  em- 
])loyed  in  the  siege  of  Dantzig,  towards  Swedish  Pomerania. 
Napoleon  increased  this  park  with  all  the  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion which  the  fiiit^  season  allowed  to  be  collected,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  placed  opposite  to  Stralsund,  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  that  spot  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  case  that  prince, 
adhering  to  his  character,  should  single-handed  resume  hostili- 
ties, when  all  besides  had  laid  down  their  arms. 

]\rarslial  Brune,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  observation,  received  the  direct  command  of  these  troops, 
forming  a  total  of  38,000  men,  provided  with  an  immense 
materiel.  Chasseloup.  the  engineei-  who  had  so  ably  directed 
the  siege  of  Dantzig.  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  that  of 
Stralsund  also,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  undertake  it. 

Marshal  Jkn-nadolte,  Prince  of  l^onte  Corvo,  who  had  gone 
to  Hamburg  to  recover  from  his  wound,  had  the  command  of 
tlie  troops  destined  to  guard  the  llanseatic  towns  and  Hanover. 
The  Dutch  were  drawn  towards  Holland,  and  marched  upon 
the  Fms;  the  Spaniards  occu]Hed  Hamburg.  These  latter 
had  traversed,  some  Italy,  others  France,  to  proceed  througli 
(Jermany  towards  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea.  They  formed 
a  coqis  of  14,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Komana.  They  were  fine  soldiers,  with  dark  complexion,  spare 
liml)s.  shivering  with  cold  on  tlie  dreary  and  frozen  shores  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  exhibiting  a  singular  contrast  with  our 
northern  allies,  and  reminding  one,  l)y  the  strange  diversity  of 
nations  subject  to  the  same  yoke,  of  the  times  of  lioman 
greatness.  I'ollowed  by  a  great  number  of  women,  children, 
liorsis.  mule>.  and  asses,  laden  witli  baggage,  ill-dressi'd.  Init 
in  an  oiMginal  manner,  lively,  animated,  noisy,  acquainted  wilii 
no  language  but  tlieii"  own.  living  exclusively  by  themselves, 
exercising  little,  and  spending  great  part  of  the  day  in  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  the  guitar  with  th(^  women  who  accompanied 
them,  they  attracted  the  stu])efied  curiosity  of  the  grave  inhabi- 
tants of  Hamburg,  whose  ])a])ers  communicated  these  details  to 
Furo])e,  astonished  at  so  many  extraordinary  scenes.  The 
corps  of  Marshal  Mortiei'  having  been  dissolved,  as  we  have 
related,  the  French  division  of  l)u])as,  whicli  had  formed  ]-)art 
of  it,  was  marched  towards  the  llanseatic  t<nvns.  to  be  ready  to 
lly  to  the  as>istance  of  our  allies,  Dutch   or   Spaniards,  in  case 
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an  enemy  should  pay  them  a  visit.  That  enemy  could  not  be 
any  other  than  the  English,  who  for  a  year  past  had  kept 
promising  in  vain  a  continental  expedition,  and  who  might 
possibly,  as  it  frequently  happens  after  long  hesitation,  act 
when  the  time  for  action  was  past.  The  troops  of  Marshal 
Brune,  charged  to  station  themselves  before  Stralsund,  and 
those  of  Marshal  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  commissioned  to 
observe  Hanover  and  Holland,  were  to  be  joined,  in  case  of 
need,  by  Dupas'  division  at  first,  and  afterwards  by  the  whole 
first  corps  concentrated  at  that  moment  around  Berlin.  Any 
attempt  of  the  English  could  not  but  miscarry  against  such 
a  combination  of  forces. 

Thus  everything  was  ready,  if  the  Russian  mediation  should 
not  succeed,  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  Pomerania  into  Stralsund, 
from  Stralsund  into  the  island  of  Riigen,  from  the  island  of 
Riigen  into  the  sea,  and  to  throw  the  English  themselves  into 
it  in  case  of  their  landing  on  the  continent.  These  measures 
were  intended  also  to  have  the  effect  of  obliging  Denmark  to 
complete  by  her  adhesion  the  continental  coalition  against  Eng- 
land. Everything  was  easy  in  reference  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  towards  the  Swedes.  They  had  behaved  in  a  manner 
so  hostile,  so  arrogant,  that  nothing  more  needed  be  done 
than  to  summon  them,  and  then  drive  them  into  Stralsund. 
The  Danes,  on  the  contrary,  had  scrupulously  observed  the 
neutrality,  had  conducted  themselves  with  such  moderation, 
inclining  in  heart  towards  the  cause  of  France,  which  was  their 
own,  but  not  daring  to  speak  out,  that  it  would  not  be  right 
to  treat  them  as  roughly  as  the  Swedes.  Napoleon  charged 
M.  de  Talleyrand  to  write  immediately  to  the  calainet  of  Copen- 
hagen, to  represent  to  it  that  it  was  time  to  come  to  a  decision  ; 
that  the  cause  of  France  was  its  own ;  that  if  France  was  at 
war  with  England,  it  was  on  account  of  the  question  of  the 
neutrals,  and  the  question  of  the  neutrals  was  a  cjuestion  of 
existence  for  all  the  naval  powers,  especially  for  the  smallest, 
habitually  least  spared  by  British  su]')remacy.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
had  orders  to  be  friendly,  but  pressing.  He  was  oixlered  also 
to  offer  Denmark  the  finest  troops  of  France,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  a  formidable  artillery,  capable  of  keeping  at  a  distance 
the  best  armed  English  slii]')s. 

It  was  by  frightening  Kngland  with  this  combination  of 
forces,  and  by  proceeding  with  the  utmost  rigour  against  her 
commerce,  that  Napoleon  tliought  to  second  in  a  useful  manner 
the  Russian  mediation.  While  he  was  taking  the  military 
measures  that  we  have  been  detailing,  he  had  caused  English 
merchandise  to  be  seized  at  Leipsic,  where  there  was  a  consider- 
able quantity.  Dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  liis  orders 
had   been   executed  in   the   Hanseatic   towns,   lie  directed    the 
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Knglish  factory  at  llauiburg  to  be  seized,  bills  and  goods  to  a 
larsre  amount  to  be  confiscated,  and  the  letters  of  British  com- 
raerce  to  be  intercepted  at  all  the  post-offices,  and  more  than 
lOO.CxDO  of  them  were  burned,  i^i^g  Louis,  on  the  throne  of 
Holland,  was  incessantly  aggravating  him  by  his  inconsiderate 
measures,  by  his  vanity,  by  the  projected  reduction  of  the  Dutch 
armv  and  navy  (notwithstanding  which  he  purposed  to  institute 
a  royal  guard,  to  appoint  marshals,  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
coronation) — King  Louis  united  with  all  his  plans,  devised  to 
please  his  new  subjects,  a  tolerance  in  regard  to  English  com- 
merce, which  became  downright  treason  against  the  policy  of 
France.  Napoleon,  out  of  all  patience,  wrote  to  him  that,  unless 
there  was  a  change  of  conduct,  he  should  proceed  to  the  last 
extremities,  and  have  the  ports  of  Holland  guarded  by  French 
troops  and  custoni-houst>  officers.  This  threat  had  some  suc- 
cess, and  the  prohibitions  issued  against  English  commerce  in 
Holland  were  somewhat  more  strictly  executed. 

Na])ole(m  rccjuircd  that  all  the  goods  s(Mzed  should  be  sold, 
and  the  produce  paid  into  the  chest  of  the  war  contributions 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  that  chest,  the  application  of  which, 
at  once  noble,  ingenious,  and  beneficial,  we  shall  presently 
notice.  He  gave  orders  that  Hanover,  to  which  he  granted 
no  indulgence,  because  it  was  an  English  province,  that  Hesse, 
that  the  Prussian  provinces  in  Franconia,  lastly,  that  Prussia 
itself,  should  pay  up  their  contributions  before  the  army  retired. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  vanquished  had  not  been 
treated  very  severely,  especially  when  we  recollect  what  occurred 
in  the  seventeenth  century  during  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
the  eighteenth  during  the  wars  of  the  great  Frederick,  and  in 
our  ciwn  times,  wlien  France  was  invaded  in  1814  and  181 5. 
Xa])()K'on  had  added  to  the  ordinary  contribution,  half  of  wliich 
at  nidst  had  been  ]iaid.  an  extraordinary  contribution,  which 
was  far  from  oNfrwlulming,  and  which  amounted  to  precisely 
the  cost  of  the  war  that  had  been  raised  against  him.  By 
means  of  this  contribution  he  caused  all  that  was  taken  from 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  paid  for.  He  charged  M. 
Darn,  his  able  and  u])riglit  re])resentative  for  the  financial 
all'airs  of  ihe  army,  to  treat  with  Prussia  relative  to  the  mode 
of  discharging  Ihe  contributions  that  were  still  due,  declaring 
that,  notwithstanding  liis  desire  to  recall  the  French  troops  in 
order  to  mo\-e  llieiu  to  the  coasts  of  Euro]ie,  he  would  not 
evacuate  a  |)fo\ince  or  even  a  ])lace  of  Prussia  before  the  integral 
]iaynient  of  tlie  sums  which  had  been  promised  him.  He  ho])ed, 
in  this  manner,  all  the  ex])enses  of  the  cam])aign  being  paid, 
and  l)y  adding  to  the  eonti'ibutions  of  Germany  the  renniants 
of  the  contribution  levied  u]ion  Austria,  to  reserve  about  300 
millions,  a  sum   worth  at  that  time  dou1)le  what    it  would  be 
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worth  now,  and  which  in  his  skilful  hands  was  to  become  a 
magical  means  of"  beneficence  and  of  creations  of  all  kinds. 

While  Napoleon  was  taking  his  measures  for  the  north,  he 
took  them  likewise  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  system  in  the 
south.  During  the  campaign  in  Prussia,  Spain  had  given  him 
just  causes  for  distrust,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  in  which  he  called  the  whole  Spanish  population  to 
arms,  upon  pretext  of  resisting  an  unknown  enemy,  was  not  to 
be  accounted  for,  unless  by  absolute  treachery.  And  such  in 
fact  it  was ;  for  at  that  very  moment,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Jena,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  begun  secret  relations  with 
England.  Though  unacc[uainted  with  these  details,  Napoleon 
was  not  to  be  deceived ;  but  he  resolved  to  dissemble  till  he 
should  have  recovered  the  full  liberty  of  his  movements.  The 
ignoble  favourite  who  governed  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  through 
the  queen  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  had  believed,  like  all 
Europe,  in  the  invincibility  of  the  Prussian  army.  But  on  the 
morrow  of  the  victory  of  Jena  he  had  thrown  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror.  Ever  since  that  time  there  was  no  sort 
of  flattery  but  he  employed  to  appease  the  wrath,  dissembled, 
but  easy  to  be  guessed,  of  Napoleon.  There  was  but  one  kind 
of  obedience  which  he  did  not  add  to  his  meanness — that  was 
to  govern  Spain  well,  to  raise  her  navy  again,  to  defend  her 
colonies,  to  render  her  at  length  a  useful  ally — a  kind  of  expia- 
tion which,  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  would  have  been  sufficient, 
which  would  even  have  stifled  the  first  feelings  of  his  anger. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  began  to  direct  his  attention 
to  this  the  most  important  ]-)ortion  of  the  coast  of  Europe ;  and 
he  conceived  that  it  behoved  him  to  take  some  resolution  in 
regard  to  that  backsliding  of  Spain,  which  was  always  ready  to 
transform  itself  into  treason.  But  though  his  mind  was  never 
at  rest,  though  it  flew  incessantly  from  one  object  to  another, 
like  his  eagle  flying  from  capital  to  capital,  he  thought  that  he 
ought  not  yet  to  take  up  that  important  (|uestion,  being  unwill- 
ing to  complicate  the  present  situation,  and  to  throw  obstacles 
i)i  th(>  way  of  a  general  ])acification.  which  he  ardently  desired, 
which  he  had  little  hope  of.  and  which  if  it  were  accomplished 
would  render  the  regeneration  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  much 
less  necessary  to  him.  If.  on  the  contrary,  England,  und(^r  the 
guidanct"  of  the  weak  and  violent  luMrs  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  bent  on 
continuing  the  war  in  spite  of  her  lonely  condition,  he  then  pro- 
posed to  turn  his  serious  nttention  to  the  state  of  S])ain.*  and 

'  I  sliall  soon  liavc  lo  handle  a  innsl  imporlaiil  subject.  I  he  invasion  of 
Spain,  anil  tlie  nunnent  is  approacliinfj;  when  I  shall  liavo  (o  i^elafe  the  trairic 
eataslrfjphe  of  tin;  Spanish  ISourbons.  tlie  <)riii:iii  of  an  atrocious  and  ralaniitous 
war  ff)r  both  countries.  I  announce  beforehand  thai,  furnished  witli  the  onl v 
aullientic  dociinieiils  that  (>xist,  which  are  very  numerous,  frequently  contra- 
di<'torv,  and   riconcilablc  oidv  bv  means  of  creat  efforts  of  criticism.  I  think 
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to  take  a  decisive  resolution  on  that  point.  For  the  moment 
he  thought  of  one  tiling  only — to  obtain  from  her  the  utmost 
strictness  ajjaiust  British  commerce,  and  the  submission  of 
Portugal  to  his  vast  designs. 

Spain  had  at  Paris,  besides  an  ordinary  ambassador,  M.  de 
^lasserano,  an  absolut(4y  useless  oflicial  agent,  charged  solely 
with  the  honorary  functions  of  his  station.  M.  Yzcpiierdo,  a  secret 
agent  of  the  T^rince  of  the  Peace,  who  was  invested  with  the 
entire  confidence  of  that  prince,  and  with  whom  had  been  nego- 
tiated tile  financial  convention,  concluded  in  1806  between  the 
Spanish  treasury  and  the  French  treasury.  Pie  alone  was 
charged  with  real  business,  and  he  was  well  fitted  for  it  by  his 
astuteness  and  liy  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  secrets  of  the 
court  of  Spain.  The  unfortunate  sovereigns  of  the  Escurial. 
conceiving  tliat  tliese  two  agents  were  not  sufficient  to  soothe 
the  wratli  of  Xa])ole()n,   bethought  them  of  sending  to  him  a 

myself  ciipableul'  giving  the  entire  secret,  whicli  is  yet  unknown,  of  the  unfor- 
tunate events  of  that  period,  and  that  on  many  points  I  shall  disagree  with 
the  works  whicli  have  apjjeared  on  the  same  subject.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the 
thousand  rhapsodies  published  by  historians  who  had  neither  mission,  n^r  in- 
formation, nor  conct'rn  about  truth.  I  speak  of  historians  worthy  of  being- 
taken  into  consi'ieratiou,  of  those  who  have  been  permitted  by  exception  to 
make  re-carches  in  the  depots  of  foreign  affairs  and  war,  or  of  those  who,  like 
-M,  de  Toreno,  having  occupied  the  highest  posts,  had  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
things,  but  the  means  of  informing  themselves  concerning  them.  I  shall  have 
to  contradict  the  assertion^  of  both,  for  there  is  nothing  relative  to  the  busi- 
ness of  (Spain  in  the  depot  of  the  foreign  oflice.  Beauharnais,  the  ambassador, 
having  never  jiossc-sed  the  secret  of  his  government :  and  in  the  depot  of  war 
there  is  only  the  detail  of  the  military  operations,  and  even  that  frequently  in- 
i.-omplcte.  Lastly,  as  for  tlie  Spanish  historians,  they  cotild  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  secret  of  resolutions  which  were  all  taken  at  Paris,  The  whole  is  to 
l>e  found  in  the  private  papers  of  Napoleon  deposited  in  the  Louvre,  which 
eomjirehend  both  the  French  documents  and  the  Spanish  documents  carried 
off  from  Madrid,  In  these  documents,  frequently  contradictory,  as  I  have  just 
nbserved.  one  cannot  come  at  tlie  truth  but  by  dint  <if  comparisons,  appro.xima- 
t  inns,  and  the  exercise  of  critical  judgment.  It  will  be  evident  from  the  various 
note--  which,  contrary  to  my  custom,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  j)lace  at  the  foot  of 
t  he  pages  of  thi>  bo'ik,  what  efforts  I  have  been  forced  to  make,  even  with  the 
authentic  documents,  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Hut  from  this  very  moment  1 
declare  that  all  the  historians  who  have  rejiresented  tlie  origin  of  Xajioleon's 
designs  upon  Sr.ain  as  dating  so  far  back  as  Tilsit  are  mistaken  :  that  all  those 
V.  ho  liave  >',ii'po>ed  that  Napoleon  assured  himself  at  Tilsit  of  the  con>ent  of 
.Mexaiide!'  to  what  he  project eil  respecting  Madrid,  and  that  he  was  in  haste 
to  sign  the  jieaee  (.)f  tlu;  north  in  order  to  return  the  sooner  to  the  affairs  of 
the  south,  are  equally  mistaken,  .\t  Tilsit,  Najioh'on  settled  nothing  but  a 
general  alliance,  which  iruarantecd  the  adhesion  of  Russia  to  all  thai  he  should 
do  on  his  pai t.  on  cotidition  that  Russia  shf)uld  l)e  suifercd  to  do  what  she 
jileased  im  her-.  At  this  ))eriod  he  did  not  at  all  consider  it  urgent  to  inter- 
fere in  the  alTair-  of  Spain  ;  he  was  full  of  resentment  on  account  of  the  yvo- 
elamation  of  the  rrince  of  the  Peace,  jiroinised  himself  to  express  his  siuitiment? 
upion  it  some  day,  and  to  >ei'',ire  himself,  but  thinking  at  his  return  of  nothing 
luit  iiuyiosing  peace  Ujxui  Eni.'-'aJid,  by  threatening  Iut  with  (^im]>lcte  exclusion 
froiu  the  continent,  and  of  making  use  of  the  cal)inet  of  3Iadrid  to  bring  the 
cabinet  of  Lisbcm  into  his  pr^  ejects.  We  shall  soon  see  how  and  thiough  whom 
aiosc  the  temptation  to  internu'ddle  in  the  afl'air-  of  Spain.  1  correct  that 
error  at  present  ;  I  shall  correct  other<  as  the  <n-der  of  fact  <  and  tlie  progress 
of  my  narrative  require  it. 
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third,  who  with  the  title  of  ambassador  extraordinary  should 
come  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  and  to  express  a  joy 
at  his  successes  which  they  were  far  from  feeling.  For  this 
ostentatious  and  puerile  part  was  selected  one  of  the  highest 
grandees  of  Spain,  the  Duke  de  Frias,  and  permission  to  send 
him  to  Paris  was  solicited.  So  much  homage  was  not  required 
for  disarming  Napoleon.  A  little  more  activity  against  the 
common  enemy  would  have  appeased  him  with  much  greater 
certainty  than  the  most  magnificent  embassies.  Napoleon, 
unwilling  to  give  unnecessary  uneasiness  to  that  court,  which 
was  conscious  of  its  offences,  received  the  Duke  de  Frias  with 
great  distinction,  listened  to  the  congratulations  on  his  triumphs, 
then  said  to  the  new  ambassador,  repeated  to  the  old  one,  and 
informed  the  most  active  of  the  three,  M.  Yzquierdo,  that  he 
accepted  the  congratulations  which  were  addressed  to  him  upon 
his  triumphs  and  upon  the  restoration  of  the  continental  peace, 
but  that  he  must  make  the  continental  peace  produce  a  maritime 
peace  ;  but  this  result,  so  desirable  for  Spain  and  for  her  colonies, 
could  be  attained  only  by  intimidating  the  common  enemy  by  a 
concurrence  of  energetic  efforts,  and  by  an  absolute  interdiction 
of  her  comm(>rce ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  second  France,  and 
in  this  view,  to  require  of  Portugal  an  immediate  and  entire 
adhesion  to  the  continental  system ;  as  for  himself,  he  was  re- 
solved to  insist  not  on  a  sham  exclusion  of  the  English  from 
Oporto  and  Lisbon,  but  a  complete  exclusion,  folloM'ed  up  by 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  and  the  seizure  of  all  British 
goods  ;  that  if  Portugal  would  not  consent  to  this  at  once,  Spain 
must  prepare  her  troops,  for  he  was  already  preparing  his,  and 
they  must  fortluvith  take  possession  of  Portugal,  not  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  as  had  been  done  in  180 1,  but  for  the  whole  time 
of  the  war,  perhaps  for  ever,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
three  envoys  of  Spain  bowed  to  this  declaration,  which  tliey 
were  to  transmit  without  delay  to  tlieir  cabinet. 

Napoleon,  at  the  same  time,  sent  for  M.  de  Lima,  the  am- 
bassador of  Portuo^al,  and  sio-nified  to  liim  that  if,  in  the  tinu> 
strictly  necessary  for  writing  to  Lisbon  and  receiving  an  answer, 
he  were  not  promised  t]u>  exclusion  of  the  lllnglish.  the  seizure 
of  their  commerce,  pc^rsons,  and  eff(^cts,  and  a  declaration  of 
war,  M.  de  ivinia  must  take  his  ])assports  and  expect  to  see  a 
I'^rcncli  army  march  from  Bayonne  to  Salamanca,  from  Sala- 
manca to  Lisbon.  Such  were  the  determinations  of  a  policy 
agreed  upon  among  the  great  ]X)wers,  and  indispensabh^  for  the 
re-esta1jlishmcnt  of  ])eae(>  in  I'^urope.  Napoleon,  in  liis  contest 
witli  tlic  I'higlish,  insisted  on  severities  against  botli  their  pro- 
perty and  their  persons,  because  he  knew  that  a  feigned  exclu- 
sion was  already  secretly  arranged  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Tiisboii  :  and  it  was  neeessarv  that  the  latter  should  wholly 
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compromise  itself,  if  one  wished  to  arrive  at  a  serious  result. 
The  course  of  events  proved  that  he  had  guessed  rightly.  Besides 
having  seen  the  English,  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
make  seizures  from  us  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one  hundred 
millions,  and  capture  a  great  number  of  commercial  men  sailing 
upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  sought  everywhere  to  secure 
pledges,  both  in  men  and  merchandise. 

M.  de  Lima  promised  to  write  immediately  to  his  court,  and 
failed  not  to  do  so.  But  Napoleon,  not  satisfied  with  a  mere 
declaration  of  his  will,  and  clearly  foreseeing  that  this  declara- 
tion would  not  be  efficacious  unless  it  were  followed  up  by  an 
armed  demonstration,  made  his  dispositions  for  having  in  a  few 
days  a  corps  of  25.OOO  men  at  liayonne,  quite  ready  to  recom- 
mence the  expedition  of  1801  against  Portugal.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  recollected  that,  some  months  before,  while  availing 
himself  of  the  inaction  of  winter  to  cany  on  the  siege  of  Dantzig, 
and  to  prepare  on  his  rear  an  army  of  observation  to  secure 
him  against  any  attempt  of  Austria  and  of  England,  he  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  the  camps  formed  on  the  coasts 
disposable,  and  replacing  them  by  five  legions  of  reserve,  of  six 
battalions  each,  the  orq-anisation  of  which  was  to  be  consigned 
to  five  old  generals,  who  had  become  senators.  Four  mouths 
had  since  elapsed,  and  he  wrote  immediately  to  the  senators 
charged  with  this  organisation,  to  learn  if  he  could  already  dis- 
pose of  two  battalions  out  of  the  six  in  each  of  these  legions. 
Trusting,  till  their  arrival,  to  the  terror  which  the  speedy  return 
of  the  grand  army  must  strike  into  the  English,  ha\dng  no  fear 
that  the  expeditions  against  the  continent,  with  which  they 
were  said  to  have  been  so  long  occupied,  would  be  directed 
against  the  coasts  of  France,  having  all  his  pz-ecautions  taken 
on  those  of  Holland,  Hanover,  Pouierania.  Old  Prussia,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  strip  those  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne.  and  ordered 
tlie  assemblage  at  Bayonne  of  the  troops  distributed  among  the 
cam])s  of  St.  Lo.  Pontivy.  and  Napoleon-A'endee.  Each  of  these 
ranq'js.  formed  of  third  battalions  and  some  complete  regiments, 
eonlributed  a  gO(xl  division,  and  with  the  depots  of  dragoons 
ccjllected  at  \'ei->ailles  and  St.  Germain,  and  with  detachments 
of  artillery  drawn  from  Pennes.  Toulouse,  and  Bayonne.  would 
com])ose  an  excellent  army  of  about  25,000  men.  This  armv 
liad  order>  to  c(uiceiitraTe  itself  forthwith  at  Bayonne.  For 
the  command  of  it  Na]i<ileon  selected  General  Juuot,  who  was 
;ic(|iiainted  with  Portugal,  where  he  had  been  ambassador,  who 
was  a  good  ofiicer,  entiin^ly  devoted  to  his  master,  and  as  governor 
(jf  l\aris  had  no  other  fault  but  indulging  there  too  freely  in 
his  ])leasuri's.  He  was  said  to  have  formed  a  connection  with 
one  of  the  ])rincesses  of  the  inijierial  family,  which  caused  some 
scandal,  so  that  several  circumstances  united  to  recommend  this 
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choice.  These  measures  were  taken  ostensibly,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Spain  and  Portugal  could  not  be  ignorant  how 
serious  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  would  be  to  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  necessaiy  orders  were  given  for  the  two 
battalions  of  each  of  the  legions  of  reserve  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  replace  on  the  coast  the  troops  that  were  about 
to  be  withdrawn  from  it. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  Napoleon  directed  his  attention 
at  this  moment  to  th(^  affairs  of  Italy.  There,  as  elsewhere,  re- 
doubled severity  against  English  commerce  was  his  first  care, 
always  with  the  intention  of  rendering  the  cabinet  of  London 
more  sensible  to  the  overtures  of  Eussia.  The  Queen  of  Ktruria. 
daughter,  as  the  reader  knows,  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  placed 
by  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  who  had  become,  by 
the  death  of  her  husband,  regent  for  her  son  *  of  that  petty 
kingdom,  governed  it  with  the  carelessness  of  a  woman  and  a 
Spaniard,  and  with  very  little  fidelity  to  the  common  cause. 
The  English  carried  on  commerce  at  Leghorn  as  freely  as  in 
any  port  of  their  own  country.  Napoleon  had  collected  all  the 
depots  of  the  army  of  Naples  in  the  Legations.  With  his 
accustomed  vigilance,  he  kept  them  constantly  supplied  witli 
conscripts  and  materiel.  He  ordered  Prince  Eugene  to  draft 
from  them  a  division  of  4000  men,  to  march  across  the  Apen- 
nines upon  Pisa,  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  English  commerce 
at  Leghorn,  to  carr}'  off  both  men  and  goods,  and  then  to  de- 
clare to  the  Queen  of  Etruria  that  he  was  come  to  secure  that 
important  port  against  an}'  hostile  attempt,  an  attempt  both 
possible  and  probable,  since  the  Spanish  garrison  had  gone  to 
join  the  corps  of  La  Komana  in  Hanover.  While  prescribing 
this  expedition,  he  sent  orders  for  detachments  of  troops  to 
march  under  General  Lemarrois  into  the  provinces  of  Urbino. 
Macerata.  and  Eermo,  to  occupy  the  coast,  to  drive  the  Englisli 
from  it,  and  to  prepare  safe  harbours  for  tlie  French  flag,  which 
was  soon  to  make  its  appearance  in  those  seas.  Napoleon  had, 
in  fact,  just  recovered  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  Corfu,  and 
the  Ionian  Islands.  He  purposed  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances for  con()uering  Sicily,  and  to  cover  the  surface  of 
the  INTeditcrranean  with  his  slii])S.  He  recommended  at  tlie 
same  time  to  (jc^uTal  Lemarrois  to  observe  the  spirit  of  those 
provinces,  and  if  a  disposition,  evinced  in  general  by  tlie  pro- 
vinces of  tlu>  Holy  Sc(>  to  esca])e  from  the  government  of  priests 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  lay  government  of  IVince 
Kugene,  should  manifest  itself  among  these,  not  to  oppose  eitluM- 
contradiction  or  obstacle  to  that  dis])osition. 

At  tliat  moment,  llu>  cjuarrel  with  tlie  Holy  See.  tlie  origin  of 
which  we  liave  elsewlu're  noticed,  but  neglected  to  record  its 
'  Afterwiiids  Prince  of  Luci'ii  .•iml  P;ii-iii;i. 
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daily   vicissitudes,    was    every   instant    making  fresh  progress. 
The  Pope,  who,  having  come  to  Paris  to  anoint  Napoleon,  had 
carried  back,  together  with  many  moral  and  religious  satisfac- 
tions, the  temporal  mortification  of  not  having  recovered  the 
Legations ;    who    had    since    seen    his   independence    rendered 
nominal  by  the  successive  extension  of  the  French  power  in 
Italv  ;    had  conceived  a   resentment   which  he   was   unable  to 
dissemble.     Instead  of  coming   to  an  understanding  with  an 
omnipotent  sovereign,  against  whom  powers  even  of  the  first 
order  could  then  effect  nothing,  who,  moreover,  was  a  well-wisher 
to  religion,  and  never  ceased  to  confer  benefits  on  it,  who  had 
no  idea   to  possess   himself  of  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and 
merelv  required  him  to  behave  like  a  good  neighbour  in  regard 
to  the  new  French  States  founded  in  Italy — the  Pope  committed 
the  error  of  yielding  to  mischievous  suggestions,  which  had  the 
stronger  influence  uver  his  mind,  since  they  accorded  with  his 
secret  sentiments.     Animated   by  similar  dispositions,  he  had 
opposed  Napoleon  in  all  the  arrangements  relative  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.     He  had  insisted  on  reserving  there  all  the  rights 
of  the  I^apacy,  which  are  much  greater  in  Italy  than  in  France, 
and  would  not  admit  of  an  equal  Concordat  in  the  two  countries. 
At  Parma,  at  Piacenza,  there  were  the  like  demands  and  the 
like  disagreements.     To  these  were  added  other  annoyances  of 
a  still  more  personal  kind.     Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  during 
his  naval  campaigns  in  America,  had  contracted  marriage  with 
a  \ery  handsome  person,  of  good  family,  but  at  an  age  which 
i-endered  that  alliance  null,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  hei- 
])arent>.  a  defect  which  made  it  still  more  null.     Napoleon,  who 
l^urposed,  in  marrying  that  ])rince  with  a  German  princess,  to 
found  a  new  kingdom  in  Westphalia,  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
a  marriage,  null   in  the  eye  of  the  civil  law  as  in  that  of  the 
religious  law.  and  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  his  political 
(h -signs.      He  had  applied  to  the  Pope  soliciting  its  annulment, 
which  the  Pope  had  formally  refused.     Lastly,  the  city  of  Pome, 
in   still   more  open  hostility,   whicli   no  religious  scruple  could 
justit'y — the  city  of   Pome   had  become  the  refuge  of  all  the 
enemies   of   King   Joseph.     The   I'ope  had  not  only  protested 
against  the  French  royalty  established  in  Naples  in  liis  Cjuality 
of  ancient  lord  ]")araniount  of  the  crown  of  the  twc)  Sicilies,  but 
he   had   received,  almost   allured  to  him.  the  cardinals  who  had 
refused  tlieir  oath   to   King  Joseph.     He  had.  moreover,  given 
an  asvlum  to  all  the  robbers  w^ho  infested  the  roads  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  who,  still  covered  with  the  blood  of  French- 
men, took  r»'fuge  without  any  disguise  in  the  suburbs  of  Pome. 
Never  was  it  possible  to  obtain  justice  or  the  delivery  of  anv 
of  them. 

Xa])oleon,  during  his  journey  from  Tijsit  to  Paris,  wrote  from 
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Dresden  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  voluntarily  made  himself  the 
advocate  of  the  court  of  Rome,  recapitulating  his  grievances 
against  that  court,  commissioning  him  to  inform  the  Vatican  of 
them,  and  to  give  the  pontiff  to  understand  that  his  patience, 
seldom  very  great,  was  this  time  at  an  end,  and  that  without 
touching  his  spiritual  authority  he  should  not  hesitate,  if  neces- 
sary, to  strip  him  of  his  temporal  authority.  Such  were  then 
the  relations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  these  relations  account 
sufficiently  for  the  facility  with  which  Napoleon  adopted  the 
measures  we  have  just  described  respecting  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  dependent  on  the  Holy  See. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  stipulated  the  restitution  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Oattaro,  as  well  as  the  cession  of  Corfu  and  all  the  Ionian 
Islands.  No  possession  had  been  more  coveted  by  Napoleon, 
none  so  highly  gratified  his  imagination,  so  prompt  and  so  vast. 
He  beheld  in  it  the  complement  of  his  Illyrian  provinces,  the 
dominion  of  the  Adriatic,  an  approach  towards  the  provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  which  were  destined  for  him  in  case  there 
should  be  a  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  lastly,  an  additional 
means  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
resolved  to  reign  in  an  absolute  manner,  in  compensation  for  the 
relinquishment  of  the  ocean,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  England. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Russians,  after  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the 
Austrian  garrison  was  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  French  garrison 
to  get  possession  of  the  forts  of  the  Cattaro.  To  prevent  the 
English  from  doing  the  same  this  time.  Napoleon  had  given 
orders  from  Tilsit  itself  to  General  Marmont,  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  assembled  under  the  walls  of  Cattaro  at  the 
moment  when  the  Russians  were  retiring  from  it.  These  orders 
had  been  executed  point  by  point ;  and  our  troops,  having 
entered  Cattaro,  strongly  occupied  that  important  maritime 
position. 

But  Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Islands  interested  him  still  more 
than  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro.  He  enjoined  his  brother 
Joseph  to  march  secretly  towards  Taranto,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  excite  any  suspicion  in  the  English,  the  5th  Italian 
of  the  line,  the  6th  French  of  the  line,  some  companies  of 
artillery,  artificers,  ammunition,  officers  of  the  staff,  and  General 
Cajsar  Berthier,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  garrison,  and 
to  form  with  them  several  convoys,  to  be  transported  in  feluccas 
from  Taranto  to  Corfu.  The  distance  being  but  a  few  leagues, 
forty-eight  hours  would  be  sufficient  to  convey  in  several  trips 
the  4000  men  composing  the  expedition.  Admiral  Siniavin, 
commander  of  the  Russian  forces  in  tlie  Archipelago,  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  u])  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  French. 
He  performed  the   op(>ration  with   extreme   and  undissembled 
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displeasnre  ;  for  the  Russian  navy,  directed  in  general  either  by 
English  officers  or  by  Russians  educated  in  England,  was  much 
more  hostile  to  the  French  than  the  army  itself,  which  had  just 
fought  at  Eylau  and  at  Friedland.  The  admiral,  nevertheless, 
obeyed,  and  delivered  over  to  the  French  troops  tho?e  fine 
])ositions  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  guard,  liut  his 
\'cxation  had  a  double  motive,  for  besides  the  surrender  of 
Corfu  and  the  Seven  Islands,  which  was  painful  to  him,  he 
would  presently  find  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean, 
being  prevented  from  returning  to  the  Black  Sea  through  the 
Dardanelles  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  with  the  Turks,  and 
forced  to  ])ass  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Channel,  the 
Sound,  throuirh  the  Enoflish  fleets,  which,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  negotiations  commenced,  might  either  suffer  him  to  pro- 
Ct'ed  or  stop  him.  Napoleon  had  foreseen  all  these  complications, 
and  had  sent  word  to  the  Russian  admirals  that  they  would  find 
ill  the  ports  of  the  ^lediterranean,  as  well  in  those  of  Italy  and 
[■'ranee  as  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  safe  harbours  to  put  into,  pro- 
visions, stores,  and  means  of  refitting,  lie  wrote  to  Venice, 
Naples,  Toulon,  Cadiz,  even  to  Lisbon,  to  his  maritime  prefects, 
admirals,  and  consuls,  and  recommended  to  them,  wherever  the 
Russian  ships  should  make  their  appearance,  to  receive  them 
cordially,  and  to  supply  them  with  everything  they  might  need. 
At  Cadiz,  in  particular,  where  he  was  represented  by  Admiral 
Rosily,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  lying  in  that  port 
e\-er  since  Trafalgar,  and  where  it  was  most  probable  that  the 
Russians  would  seek  an  asylum,  Napoleon  enjoined  the  French 
admiral  to  prepare  supplies  that  were  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  Spanish  administration,  accustomed  to  leave  its  own  sailors 
to  starve,  and  authorised  him,  if  need  were,  to  gi\e  his  signature 
ill  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  from  the  Spanish  bankers. 

Tlie  Jiussian  naval  forces,  apprised  by  their  own  government 
and  by  ours,  retired  in  two  divisions  in  different  directions.  The 
division  which  had  on  board  the  garrison  of  Cattaro  steered 
for  \'enice,  where  it  landed  the  Russian  troops,  whom  Eugene 
received  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  The  division  which  con- 
\-eye(l  the  troo])s  from  Corfu  landed  them  at  Alanfredonia.  in 
th''  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  then  steered  under  xVdmiral  Siniavin 
foi-  the  Sti-aif-.  This  aibriiral,  who  had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
views  of  his  sovereign,  had  no  inclination  to  put  into  a  French 
])ort  or  one  tle])endent  on  French  influence,  and  flattered  himself 
that  lie  slionld  I'each  the  seas  of  the  north  before  tlie  negotia- 
tio7:>  between  his  court  and  that  of  England  should  have  termi- 
nated in  a  ru]iture. 

'I'lie  intention  of  Na])rileon  was  not  to  sto]")  at  the  precautions 
wliicli  lie  had  already  taken  for  the  provinces  of  the  Adriatic  and 
tlie  Mi'diterranean.     The  cor])s  of  4000  men  which  he  had  sent 
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to  Corfu  appeared  to  him  insufficient.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  English  would  not  fail  to  make  great  efforts,  in  case  the  war 
should  be  prolonged,  to  wrest  from  him  the  Ionian  Islands,  which 
were  of  such  importance  as  to  counterbalance  that  of  Malta.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  French  14th  light  and  several  other  de- 
tachments to  be  sent  thither,  so  as  to  increase  the  French  and 
Italian  forces  to  7000  or  8000  men,  exclusive  of  some  Arnauts 
and  Greeks,  enrolled  under  French  officers,  for  guarding  the 
small  islands.  Five  thousand  men  were  to  reside  at  Corfu  itself, 
and  1500  at  St.  Manra.  Five  hundred  were  to  guard  tlie  port 
of  l^arga,  on  the  continent  of  Epire.  As  for  Zante  and  Cepha- 
lonia.  Napoleon  resolved  to  keep  only  mere  French  detachments 
there,  to  support  and  control  the  Arnauts.  He  directed  Prince 
Eugene  and  King  Joseph  to  despatch  from  Anconia  and  Taranto, 
by  means  of  small  Italian  vessels,  and  in  all  favourable  winds, 
corn,  biscuit,  powder,  projectiles,  muskets,  cannon,  gun-carriages, 
and  to  continue  to  send  stores  of  these  kinds  without  interrup- 
tion, till  there  sliould  be  collected  at  Corfu  an  immense  stock  of 
things  necessary  for  a  long  defence,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
liable,  as  at  Malta,  to  lose  through  famine  a  position  which  the 
enemy  could  not  take  from  us  by  force.  Not  relying  upon  the 
solvency  of  the  treasury  of  Naples,  he  despatched  sums  in  gold 
from  the  chest  at  Turin,  in  order  to  keep  the  troops  constantly 
paid  up,  and  to  pay  the  workmen  employed  in  constructing  for- 
tifications. Admirable  instructions  to  General  C^sar  Berthier 
(brother  of  the  major-general),  providing  for  all  cases,  and 
pointing  out  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  under  all  imaginable 
circumstances,  accompanied  the  resources  which  wo  have  just 
enumerated. 

General  Marmont  had  already  constructed  fine  roads  in  the 
provinces  of  Illyria,  which  lie  governed  with  great  intelligence 
and  zeal,  lie  had  orders  to  continue  them  to  Ragusa  and 
Cattaro,  to  push  reconnaissances  as  far  as  Butrinto,  a  point 
of  the  coast  of  Epire  facing  Corfu,  and  to  prepare  the  means 
for  expeditiously  leading  a  division  thither.  Napoleon  caused 
application  to  be  made  to  the  Porte  to  give  up  Butrinto  to 
liim,  that  he  might  lie  able  to  use  more  freely  that  position, 
from  which  it  was  easy  to  send  supplies  to  Corfu  ;  and  it  was 
granted  to  liim  without  difficulty.  Lastly,  he  claimed,  and 
obtained  also,  the  establishment  of  relays  of  Tartars  from 
Cattaro  to  Butrinto,  tliat  General  Marmont  might  be  speedily 
a])pris('d  of  any  a])poarance  of  the  enemy,  and  might  hasten 
up  witli  10,000  or  12,000  men — a  force  sufficient  to  throw  the 
l<]nglisli  into  tlic  sea  if  they  should  attempt  a  landing. 

To  these  means  Na])()Ieon  added  those  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  navy  was  cajiable  of  affording.  He  sent  from  Toulon 
Caiitain  Chaunay-nuclos,  with  the  frigates  La  Fomone  and  La 
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Pauline,  and  the  corvette  La  Victoricusc,  to  form  at  Corfu  the 
commencement  of  a  navy.  He  directed,  moreover,  that  two 
large  brigs  sliould  be  put  on  the  stocks  in  the  port  of  Corfu, 
that  they  should  be  ecpiipped  with  the  assistance  of  the  sailors 
of  the  country  and  some  detachments  of  French  troops.  This 
infant  navy,  composed  of  frigates  and  brigs,  was  to  cruise  in- 
cessantly between  Italy  and  Epire,  between  Corfu  and  the  other 
islands,  so  as  that  the  passage  should  be  always  open  to  our 
merchantmen  and  closed  to  those  of  tlie  enemy. 

Tn  addressing  these  multiplied  instructions  to  King  Joseph, 
to  Prince  luigene,  to  General  ^^Tarmont,  not  only  with  the  im- 
perious accent  with  which  he  always  accompanied  his  orders, 
but  with  the  impassioned  accent  which  he  always  imparted  to 
ihem  when  his  orders  were  connected  with  any  of  the  grand 
designs  which  occupied  his  mind.  Napoleon  wrote  thus:  "These 
measures  belong  to  a  system  of  projects  which  you  cannot  be 
acquainted  with.  Know  only  that  in  the  state  of  the  world 
the  loss  of  Corfu  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
befall  the  empire." 

Indeed,  few  persons  in  Europe  were  acquainted  with  these 
projects.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Napoleon's  negotiator  at  Tilsit,  had 
himself  but  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  thern.  They  were  known 
to  none  but  to  Alexander  and  Na]ioleou,  who  in  their  long  con- 
versations on  the  bank  of  the  Niemen  had  engaged  to  join  in 
the  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire — a  partition  in  which  the 
one  sought  the  satisfaction  of  French  greatness,  the  other  the 
consummation  of  the  ruin  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  Asiatic 
effeminacy  could  no  longer  defend  against  European  energy. 
Napoleon  was  far  from  desiring  to  hasten  this  result ;  Alexander, 
on  the  contrary,  longed  for  it  most  eagerly — and  this  constituted 
the  ]ieril  of  their  alliance.  But  in  the  foresight  of  events 
Napfileon  was  disposed  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Turkish  provinces 
situated  within  his  reach,  and  moreover,  whether  this  necessity 
should  occur  or  not,  he  intended  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Mediterranean.  ITe  conceiv^ed  that  when  master  of  that  sea, 
the  shortest  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west,  he 
might  console  himself  ff)r  being  but  the  second  u]')on  the  ocean. 
Na])oleon,  therefore,  was  resolved,  the  very  day  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  ])eace  of  Tilsit,  to  recover  Sicily,  which  he  considered 
as  liis  own,  ever  since  lie  had  taken  Naples  for  one  of  his 
l)rothers.  and  he  lio])e(l  to  keep  it,  either  through  the  relinf|uish- 
nient  of  it  In'  the  Muglisli  if  tlie  ]{ussians  should  succ<mh1  in 
negotiating  ])eace.  oi-  liy  the  force  of  his  arms  should  the  war 
continue.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  winter  was  over,  he  had 
begun  to  send  orders  I0  his  minister  of  the  marine  to  despatch 
sf|nadrons  in  the  dii'ection  of  Toulon,  and  tlius  to  ])repare  a 
great  expedition  against  Sicily. 
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These  orders,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  thwarted  by  drcum- 
stances  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  resources,  were  repeated  with 
increased  force  after  the  signature  of  the  continental  peace. 
On  the  very  day  that  this  peace  was  signed  at  Tilsit,  Napoleon 
wrote  to  four  persons  at  once,  to  Prince  Eugene,  to  King  Joseph, 
to  the  King  of  Holland,  to  the  minister  of  the  marine,  that,  the 
continental  war  being  at  an  end,  he  must  turn  his  attention 
towards  the  sea,  and  think  at  length  of  deriving  some  benefit 
from  the  immense  extent  of  coast  at  his  disposal.  England  had 
undoubtedly  the  advantage  of  her  insular  position,  the  hitherto 
immovabl(3  foundation  of  her  maritime  greatness;  but  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  European  coasts  from  Cronstadt  to  Cadiz, 
from  Cadiz  to  Naples,  from  Naples  to  Venice,  was  likewise  a 
means  of  maritime  power,  and  a  formidable  means  if  one  had 
the  art  and  the  time  to  make  use  of  it.  Naj)oleon  had  said  in 
Berlin,  in  exultation  over  his  victories,  "  The  sea  must  he  ruled 
lijl  the  land.'"  He  had  just  realised  so  much  of  this  idea  as  it 
was  possible  to  realise,  by  obtaining  at  Tilsit  the  voluntary  or 
forced  union  of  all  the  powers  of  the  continent  against  England  ; 
and  it  was  requisite  for  him  to  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  this 
union  before  the  continental  domination  of  France  should  be- 
come still  more  intolerable  to  the  world  than  the  maritime 
domination  of  England. 

Twenty-two  mouths  had  elapsed  since  that  fatal  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  in  wliich  our  flag  had  displayed  a  sublime  heroism 
amidst  an  immense  disaster.  Those  twenty-two  months  had 
been  employed  with  some  activity,  and  here  and  there  some 
glory,  with  that  at  least  wliich  is  due  to  the  courage  that  re- 
verses cannot  depress.  Admiral  Decves,  continuing  to  place  at 
the  service  of  the  impetuous  will  of  Napoleon  profound  experi- 
(mce  and  a  superior  mind,  could  not  always  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing hiui  that  in  the  navy,  with  good-will,  with  courage,  witli 
money,  wit])  genius  itself,  it  is  not  ]iossible  to  make  amends 
for  time  and  long  training.  He  liad  proposed  to  Napoleon  to 
substitute  for  the  system  of  great  naval  battles  that  of  small 
and  very  distant  sf(nadrons.  ]3y  this  system  you  have  the 
advantage  of  risking  l<\'^s  at  once,  of  accjuiring,  while  cruising, 
that  ex"|X'rienc('  wliic^.li  you  want,  of  doing  great  mischief  to  tlu^ 
enemy's  commerce,  and  of  liaving  a  chance  of  at  length  falling 
iu  witli  your  adversaiy,  iivferior  in  numerical  force  ;  for  the  sea, 
from  its  very  immensity,  is  the  field  of  chance.  Such  a  system 
was  assuredly  worth  trying,  and  for  us  it  would  liave  had  incon- 
testal)le  advantages  o\'er  the  other,  if  the  numerical  dispro]:)or- 
lion  of  our  forces  to  tliose  of  the  English  had  7iot  been  so  great, 
and  it"  our  distant  setlleinents  had  not  lieen  so  utterly  ruined. 
so  destitute  of  all  I'esource. 

Conformably  to  tlie  plan  (jf  M.  Decres,  several  scjuadrons  had 
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been  prepared  at  Brest,  Kochefort,  and  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose 
of  runninn^  out  towards  the  end  of  1805,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  autumnal  gales.  One  division  of  four  frigates  had  sailed 
in  order  to  cruise  in  the  track  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  destroy 
the  English  commerce  there,  and  to  support  the  island  of 
Jiour])on  and  the  Isle  of  France  by  the  produce  of  their 
prizes,  since  they  could  no  longer  support  themselves  by  trade. 
These  frigates,  arriving  without  accident,  did,  in  fact,  procure 
tolera])ly  abundant  resources  for  our  two  islands.  Captain 
rUermitre,  with  one  ship  of  the  line,  the  Regulus,  two  frigates, 
the  Cjihfle  and  the  Fresidcnt,  two  brigs,  the  Surveillant  and  the 
Dilijji  at,  had  sailed  from  Port.  Lorieut  on  the  30tli  of  October 
1S05,  and  steered  for  the  Canaries.  Hunning  down  the  coast 
of  Africa  from  north  to  south  for  many  hundred  leagues,  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  the  English  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  he  took  or  destroyed  a  great  number  ;  for  the  English 
Admiralty,  not  foreseeing  the  visit  of  a  French  squadron  in  that 
quarter,  had  not  taken  any  precaution.  Having  cruised  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  com- 
mitted great  ravages,  made  rich  captures,  this  division,  except- 
ing the  SurvciUant  brig,  which  had  been  sent  to  France  with 
intelligence  of  its  proceedings,  would  fain  have  put  into  some 
port  to  refit  the  ships,  to  repair  the  rigging,  to  rest  the  crews, 
and  to  procure  fresh  provisions.  Xot  daring  to  return  to  France 
during  the  summer,  not  disposed  to  go  to  our  West  India  islands, 
whicli  were  always  closely  watched,  and  having  but  few  ports 
either  French  or  allied  to  choose  from,  it  was  caught  by  the 
trade  winds,  which  carried  it  towards  the  coast  of  America,  and 
in  April  it  reached  San  Salvador,  a  port  of  Brazil,  where  it  had 
a  chance  of  obtaining  provisions,  and  selling  to  advantage  the 
])lacks  taken  froui  the  English  traders.  Having  put  in  there 
for  twenty-t\\  o  days,  it  again  sailed  to  cruise  off  Kio  Janeiro, 
was  frequently  pursued  by  English  ships  going  to  India,  bore 
away  Utv  the  latitude  of  the  \Vest  Indies,  continued  to  make 
prizes,  ajid  was  at  length  overtaken  on  the  19th  of  August  by 
a  tremendous  hurricane,  one  of  the  most  terrible  that  had  been 
experiejiced  in  those  seas  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
(lis])er>ed.  The  J!rrjnlii.-<.  having  lost  siglit  of  her  frigates,  and 
hxiked  for  them  in  vain,  reached  ijrest  on  the  3rd  of  October 
icSor).  after  having  been  n.^arly  a  year  at  sea.  '^^Die  C//J>c/c  frigate, 
dismasted,  had  steei-ed  for  the  I'nited  States.  The  Prcmient, 
Si'parated  from  tlie  (li\ision.  had  Ijeen  taken.  Ca])taiu  ITIer- 
iiiitie  had  (lestroyeci  twenty-six  of  tlie  enemv's  \essels,  taken 
570  ■|)risoners.  destroyed  goods  worth  more  than  five  millions, 
and  brought  back  consideralile  sums,  far  exceeding  the  expenses 
of  the  cruise.  Tlie  slave-trade  was  ruined  for  that  year  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  J']nglish  insuranc  companies  cried  out 
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furiously  against  the  Admiralty.  But  our  large  squadrons  were 
not  destined  to  be  so  fortunate. 

Cadiz  presented  nothing  but  wrecks,  which  required  to  be 
reunited  and  reorganised  before  a  division  could  be  formed 
out  of  them.  Rochefort  contained  the  division  of  Admiral 
Allemand,  who  was  resting  in  that  port  after  the  difficult  cruise 
which  he  had  made  in  consequence  of  having  missed  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  puqDOsing  to  enter  a  port  of  France  during  the 
equinoctial  gales,  which  drove  off  the  enemy. 

Brest  alone  afforded  resources  for  equipping  a  very  strong 
division.  Of  the  twenty-one  ships  collected  in  the  great 
harbour,  six,  the  fattest  for  a  long  voyage,  had  been  selected, 
and  despatched,  under  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Willaumez, 
on  the  13th  of  December  1805,  to  the  American  seas.  This 
division  was  composed  of  the  Foudroyant,  an  80-gun  ship,  the 
VMran,  the  Cassard,  the  Imp6tueux,  the  Patriotc,  and  the  Eole 
of  74  guns,  and  two  frigates,  the  Valeureuse  and  the  GomUc. 
It  carried  provisions  for  seven  months.  On  the  news  of  its 
sailing  more  than  thirty  English  ships  had  started  in  pursuit 
of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  it  in  all  the  seas.  It  had  first 
cruised  off  St.  Helena  in  the  months  of  February  and  March 
1806,  taken  several  prizes  there,  and  then,  having  sick  on 
board,  and  being  in  want  of  fresh  provisions,  it  had  gone  to 
San  Salvador,  from  the  same  motives  which  had  led  Captain 
I'Hermitte  to  that  port.  After  a  rest  of  seventeen  days,  it 
had  sailed  to  cruise  again,  and  in  June  had  touched  at  Madeira, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  into  the  wind  of  the  Antilles  and 
there  falling  in  with  the  great  Jamaica  convoys.  At  Martinique 
it  had  found  but  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  the  colony 
having  scarcely  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  few  means 
of  refitting,  for  the  almost  continual  state  of  war  for  fifteen 
years  had  permit  ted  scarcely  any  naval  stores  to  be  sent  thither ; 
and  it  w(>nt  to  lie  in  ambush  in  the  passes  of  the  Antilles,  in 
the  liopc  of  making  some  rich  capture  equivalent  to  the  expense 
of  so  lai'gc  an  armament.  On  the  28th  of  July,  the  ships  of 
the  s{{uadron  were  sailing  apart,  with  tlie  intention  of  taking  a 
convoy  which  had  been  descried,  when,  the  wind  freshening, 
the  distance  whicli  se]-)arated  them  began  rapidly  to  increase. 
Next  morning,  tlie  29tli,  at  daybreak,  the  admiral  had  lost  siglit 
of  the  VdUnin,  on  Ijoard  of  which  was  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
and  of  the  Vnlocreusr.  frigate.  In  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
these  two  ships,  he  stood  to  the  northward  along  tlie  coast  of 
America,  and  proceeded  to  cruise  thirty-eiglit  leagues  to  east- 
ward of  N(nv  York  ;  ])ut  not  falling  in  with  either  the  VdUran 
ov  the  V<ilaircii<ii\  he  steered  for  the  rendezvous  previously 
agreed  u])on  for  such  slii])s  as  should  part  com]iaiiy,  in  lati- 
1u(h'  2'j'  N.  and  longitude  67'  W.      Here  he  was  joined  by  the 
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Valeurcuse,  but  not  by  the  Vt^tdran,  which  had  that  moment 
sailed  for  tlie  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  he  remained  in  that 
quarter  till  the  1 8th  of  August.  During  these  vicissitudes  the 
English  divisions  had  missed  him,  as  he  had  himself  missed 
the  Jamaica  convoy,  which  passed  within  forty  leagues  of  his 
squadron.  Such  are  the  hazards  of  the  sea  !  Having  waited 
at  the  rendezvous  beyond  the  time  assigned  for  his  ships, 
Admiral  Willaumez,  who  had  intended  to  proceed  to  Newfound- 
land, assembled  his  captains,  held  a  council  of  war  with  them, 
and  having  ascertained  that  they  had  a  great  number  of  sick, 
scarcely  any  water,  wood,  or  provisions,  he  resolved  to  touch  at 
Porto  Kico,  then  to  sail  northward  to  the  bank  of  Newfound- 
land, destroy  the  English  fisheries  there,  and  return  to  Europe. 
But  scarcely  was  this  resolution  adopted  when,  in  the  night  of 
the  1 8th  of  August  1806,  the  same  hurricane  which  had  dis- 
persed I'Hermitte's  division  overtook  the  squadron  of  Admiral 
Willaumez.  and  for  three  successive  days  tossed  it  about  upon 
t  he  waves  till  it  was  on  the  point  of  perishing.  The  Fov.droyant 
and  the  Impdtucw:,  the  only  ships  of  the  squadron  which  had 
not  been  separated  by  the  tempest,  lost  all  their  masts,  repaired 
themselves  at  sea  as  well  as  they  could,  and  purposed  to  proceed 
in  company,  when  fresh  gales  parted  them  also.  Perceiving 
amidst  the  tempest  the  lights  of  several  enemy's  ships,  they 
sought  safety  wherever  they  could.  The,  Foudroijant,  the 
admiral's  ship,  took  refuge  at  the  Havannah  ;  the  Imp6tueux, 
having  lost  her  masts,  one  tier  of  guns  thrown  overboard,  and 
part  of  her  powder,  suffered  herself  to  drive  at  the  mercy  of  the 
hurricane  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  where  she  ran  aground, 
pursued  by  two  enemy's  ships.  The  crew,  seeing  their  ship 
lost,  sought  refuge  on  shore,  where  tliey  were  protected  by  the 
American  neutrality,  and  assembled  on  board  the  Cylclc,  Captain 
I'Hermitte's  frigate,  which  had  likewise  taken  shelter  in  the 
(Jliesa])eake.  While  the  Foudroijant  and  the  Impitiicux  were 
thus  struggling  against  ill  fortune,  the  Eolc,  completely  dis- 
masted, exposed  to  the  winds  and  the  enemy,  had  also  fled  into 
the  Chesapeake.  There,  towed  by  American  vessels,  she  was 
got  aground  sufficiently  high  to  be  safe  from  the  English.  The 
Fatriotc,  having  lost  lier  to]miasts,  her  mizenmast,  and  all  lier 
sails,  had  likewise  nvached  the  Chesapeake,  and  cast  anchor  at 
Anna]X)lis.  The  Vidrurcusc  frigate  had  iled  to  the  Delaware. 
I'he  Ca^x'trd.,  after  being  long  buffeted  by  the  waves,  having 
lost  the  bar  of  her  helm,  having  had  fourteen  stanchions  stove 
ill,  had  well-nigh  bei^n  iqiset.  As,  however,  slu>  made  no  water 
in  lier  hold,  she  was  righted  and  repaired  at  sea.  Her  sails 
were  in  tolerably  good  condition,  and  she  had  still  provisions  for 
s(>venty-eight  days.  U]ion  the  strength  of  these  circumstances 
il  was  thouL!-ht  that   she  had  no  need  to  ut)  to  i'orto  Rico,  and 
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slie  sailed  for  Europe,  reaching  Brest  on  the  13th  of  October. 
The  VdUran,  Captain  Jerome,  which  had  been  long  separated 
from  the  squadron,  after  roving  for  some  time  on  the  coast  of 
North  America,  had  returned  to  Europe  ;  but  the  blockade  of 
Lorient  had  obliged  her  to  take  refuge  in  the  bay  of  Concarneau, 
where  she  was  scarcely  safe. 

Thus  of  the  six  ships  which  sailed  from  Brest,  the  Foudroyant 
had  taken  refuge  at  the  Havannah ;  the  ImpMueux  was  de- 
stroyed ;  the  Fatriote  and  the  Fole  had  ascended  the  Chesapeak 
in  a  deplorable  state,  and  without  much  chance  of  getting  out 
again  ;  the  Cassard  was  saved ;  the  VM4ran  had  got  to  an 
anchorage  at  Concarneau,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  extri- 
cate her.  As  for  the  frigates  of  the  expedition,  the  Valeureuse 
was  in  the  Delaware ;  the  Comete  had  taken  shelter  in  an 
American  port.  A  few  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy  formed  a 
slender  compensation  for  such  disasters. 

About  the  same  time  three  frigates,  the  Syrene,  the  Rc- 
vanclLC,  and  the  Guerriere,  had  been  despatched  from  Lorient 
for  the  northern  seas,  under  the  command  of  a  brave  Flemish 
seaman.  Captain  Leduc.  The  three  frigates  directed  by  this 
intrepid  navigator  had  not  experienced  the  same  disasters  as 
the  large  division  of  Willaumez,  but  had  met  with  terrible  seas 
and  undergone  great  hardships.  Captain  Leduc,  sailing  from 
Lorient  in  March  1806,  steered  for  the  Azores,  where  he  picked 
u])  some  prizes,  was  separated  for  a  moment  from  the  Guerriere, 
then  coming  back  towards  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  had  borne 
away  for  tlie  point  of  Iceland,  which  he  came  in  sight  of  on  the 
24th  of  May,  and  for  the  point  of  Spitzbergen,  which  he  had 
descried  on  the  1 2th  of  June.  In  those  latitudes  he  had  met 
with  frightful  weather,  and  lost  sight  of  the  Guerriere.  Diseases 
soon  broke  out ;  he  numbered  so  many  as  40  dead,  160  sick,  1 80 
convalescent,  out  of  700  or  800  men  who  composed  the  crews 
of  his  two  frigates.  Continuing  to  cruise,  sometimes  off  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  sometimes  off  that  of  Iceland,  now  and 
tlien  taking  prizes,  lie  had  returned  in  September  to  St.  Malo, 
and  being  unabh^  to  land  there,  he  put  into  the  little  roadstead 
of  l^rehat.  Notwitlistanding  these  crosses  and  the  severities 
of  the  weather,  endured  by  Cajitain  Leduc  with  extraordinary 
fortitud(>,  lie  Jiad  taken  fourteen  English  vessels  and  one 
Jiiissiaii.  made  270  ])ris()ners.  and  destroyed  nearly  three 
millifdis'  worth  of  ])ro])erl  v.  Unfortunately  he  had  lost  ninety- 
five  111(11.  O^liis  cruise  miglit  be  considered  as  ndvaiitagi^ous, 
tlioiigli  the  weather  was  so  extremely  unfavourable.  It  did  the^ 
liighesl  honour  to  Captain  J^(>duc,  the  commander. 

In  Se])tem]x'r  1806,  liear-Adniiral  Cormao,  the  same  who  had 
behaved  so  nobly  at  'IVnfalgar,  sailed  from  Toulon  with  the  shi])S 
the  Jlnrcr  and  the  A/ritib(d,  the  Uran.ie  frigate,  and  the  Svcccs,  to 
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fetcJi  from  (jienoa  the  ship,  Le  Gcnois,  built  in  that  port.  HaviTig- 
crossed  the  gulf,  he  returned  to  Toulon,  opening  that  sea  to 
French  and  Italian  commerce.  He  repeated  this  trip  more  than 
once,  and  always  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  enemy's  cruisers. 

At  the  same  time  Captain  Soleil,  sailing  from  Rochefort  with 
four  frio-ates  and  a  brig  belonofing  to  Allemand's  division, 
experienced  a  sanguinary  disaster.  The  English  had  adopted  a 
new  system  of  blockade ;  it  consisted  in  not  keeping  so  close 
to  the  coast,  in  order  to  tempt  our  blockaded  vessels  to  slip  out, 
and  thus  to  procure  for  themselves  the  means  of  cutting  them 
off  before  tliey  had  time  to  turn  back.  This  stratagem  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  the  case  of  Captain  Soleil.  The  custom 
then  was  to  start  at  night,  in  order  to  pass  the  enemy's  cruisers 
unptn-ceived.  The  English  not  being  in  sight,  owing  to  the 
distance  at  which  they  kept,  Captain  Soleil  slipped  out  at  night 
on  the  24th  of  September  1806,  met  with  none  of  them  in  his 
way,  perceived  them  next  morning,  the  25th,  in  the  offing, 
crowded  all  sail  to  outstrip  them  in  speed,  cleared  the  space  of 
100  miles  without  being  overtaken,  but  on  the  26tli  was  sur- 
rounded by  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  whole  squadron,  composed  of 
seven  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  and  maintained 
for  several  hours  an  heroic  fight  with  five  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
Excepting  the  Themis,  which  contrived  to  escape  with  two  brigs, 
the  whole  French  division  was  taken  or  destroyed. 

About  the  same  time  with  these  encounters,  to  which  the  too 
great  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  gave  sooner  or  later 
an  unfortunate  termination,  there  were  others  in  which  the 
coui'age  of  our  seamen  showed  that,  slii])  to  ship,  when  circum- 
stances were  not  too  unfavourable,  we  were  capable  of  facing 
the  English,  and  even  of  beating  them.  On  the  24th  of  April 
in  the  same  year,  Captain  Bourayne,  proceeding  to  the  Cape 
with  Za  Canonnicn:  frigale,  had  fallen  in  with  an  English  convoy, 
and  dashed  into  llie  midst  of  it  to  make  prizes,  when  a  74- 
gun  sliip.  charged  to  escort  this  convoy,  all  at  once  made  her 
a])pearance.  Captain  Jiourayne  at  first  wished  to  decline  an 
unefjual  combat  with  this  adversary;  but  finding  himst'lf 
l^ressed  too  closely,  he  gallantly  accepted  battl(%  and  profiting 
In'  the  circum.-taiici'  that  the  swell  of  the  sea  prevented  the 
enemy's  ship  i'roiii  using  her  lower-deck  guns,  he  had  taken  an 
advantageous  jiosirion.  and  in  a  few  moments  brought  down  her 
mainmast,  cuniplelely  cut  up  her  rigging,  and  obliged  her  to 
slieei-  oir.  Some  stout  inerchantm»ni  having  sought  to  inter- 
fere in  tht>  fight,  lie  bore  down  u])on  them,  ])resently  spoiled 
their  stomach,  and  continued  his  route  to  the  Cape.  l3eing  yet 
unaware  of  its  conijuest  by  tlie  l^]iiglish.  These  latter,  in  order  to 
entra])  French  or  Dutch  vessels,  had  not  struck  the  Dutch  colours. 
^sc)  sooner  had  Captain  Dourayne  cast  anchor,  than  at  a  signal  all 
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the  Dutch  colours  were  hauled  down,  replaced  by  English,  and  a 
shower  of  bombs  and  balls  jDoured  upon  the  Canonnidre.  The 
undaunted  Captain  Bourayne  cut  his  cable,  sacrificed  his  anchors, 
and  crowding  sail,  escaped  all  dangers.  He  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  the  Isle  of  France,  where  he  was  destined  to  signalise 
himself  by  fresh  naval  adventures  not  less  bold,  not  less  glorious. 

Another  circumstance  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  on  our 
own  coast  likewise,  proved  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the 
ardour  and  intrepid  courage  of  our  seamen.  The  flute  La 
Salainandrc,  having  sailed  from  St.  Malo  with  a  cargo  of  ship- 
timber  for  Brest,  being  pursued  by  a  large  corvette  of  twenty- 
four  guns,  two  brigs,  and  a  cutter,  ran  herself  aground  near 
the  mouth  of  Erquy,  and  the  crew  defended  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could  with  small  arms.  Soon  perceiving  the  impossi- 
bility of  prolonging  this  defence,  they  got  away  in  a  boat  and 
on  the  wreck  of  the  mast,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  land,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  battery  called  St.  Michel,  directed  its  fire  upon  the 
English  corvette,  which  had  approached  too  near  to  the  coast, 
crippled  her  so  that  she  could  not  be  worked,  and  thus  forced 
her  to  run  aground.  They  then  dashed  into  the  water,  and 
seconded  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  had  run  to  the  shore,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  corvette  in  spite  of  the  remnant  of  the  English  crew, 
part  of  whom  were  hors  de  combat,  and  part  had  run  away. 

Such  were  the  actions,  unimportant  but  gallant,  by  which  our 
sailors  signalised  themselves  against  a  power  usually  superior  to 
us  in  number  and  training,  and  still  more  superior  at  a  moment 
when  all  our  forces  were  exclusively  directed  to  the  war  on  land. 
Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  1 806,  the  able  and  unfortunate 
minister,  Decres,  having  nothing  but  disasters  to  relate  to  a 
master  who  was  receiving  only  favourable  news  from  all 
fjuarters,  was  entirely  discouraged  and  not  less  disgusted  with 
the  system  of  cruises  than  with  the  system  of  great  battles. 
Being  obliged  to  acc|uaint  Napoleon  with  the  reverses  which  we 
had  sustained  in  this  new  system  of  warfare  as  well  as  in  the 
old  one,  he  gave  him  sound  reasons  which  ought  to  have  con- 
vinced him  tliat  all  kinds  of  naval  warfare  were  alike  dangerous 
in  the  then  state  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  the  numerical 
dis])roportion  was  so  great,  according  to  him,  that  the  English 
could  blockade  our  ports  with  several  strong  squadrons,  and 
Icerp  at  the  same  time  numerous  divisions  to  run  after  our 
cruisers  the  moment  they  were  descried;  which  proved  that, 
t'ven  without  pretending  to  fight  general  battles,  very  consider- 
able forces  were  still  required  for  carrying  on  war  with  petty 
divisions.  In  the  next  place,  our  materiel  was  too  defective  in 
comparison  with  that  of  tlie  enemy ;  and  though  our  sailors, 
never  inferior  in  courage,  were  far  behind  in  ex])erience,  the 
materiel  which   they  employed  was  much  more   in  fault  than 
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their  skill.  Their  ships  withstood  the  tempest  much  less  vigo- 
rously than  they  withstood  it  themselves.  In  the  hurricane  of 
the  iptli  of  August,  which  had  destroyed  Willaumez's  division 
and  sadly  shattered  I'Hermitte's,  the  English  had  borne  its  fury 
better  than  we  had  done,  because  their  rigging  was  not  only 
better  managed,  but  also  because  it  was  of  far  superior  (|uality. 
More  numerous,  better  equipped,  they  were  always  certain  that 
among  them  enough  would  always  escape  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  to  oblige  our  ships,  some  to  surrender,  others  to  run  aground, 
and  others  to  run  away.  But  the  inferiority  of  number  and  that 
of  materiel  were  not,  according  to  Admiral  Decres,  the  only 
causes  of  our  disasters.  The  ships  of  Willaumez's  division,  on 
leaving  the  port  of  Brest,  where  they  were  selected  with  care 
from  a  considerable  squadron,  were  not  inferior  in  quality  to 
good  English  ships.  But  ten  months'  continuance  at  sea,  with- 
out finding  any  harbour  to  put  into,  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions and  spare  articles,  liad  put  them  out  of  condition  either  to 
escape  by  their  sailing  from  a  stronger  squadron,  or  to  with- 
stand a  storm,  or  to  prosecute  their  cruise  without  a  fresh  stock 
of  provisions,  which  exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  being  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy.  Admiral  Decres  therefore  wrote  to 
Napoleon  on  the  23rd  of  October  1806:  "After  ten  months' 
continuance  at  sea  the  yards  and  topmasts  break,  the  rigging 
gets  relaxed,  and  wears  the  more,  because  one  cannot  follow  u]) 
its  gradual  repair  while  out  at  sea  ;  the  lower  masts  give,  the 
ships  become  loose ;  and  there  is  no  example  of  vessels  having 
continued  at  sea  for  so  long  a  time,  without  taking  occasion  to 
repair  themselves  afresh,  and  quietly,  in  some  port."  Unfor- 
tunately we  had  no  longer  any  ports,  or  those  which  we  had 
were  scantily  su]iplied  with  stores.  We  possessed,  it  is  true,  an 
excellent  one,  incomparable  for  its  advantages,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  this  was  that  of  tlie  Isle  of  France,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  American  War  liad  served  the  bailli  Suffrein  for  the  base 
of  operations  during  liis  brilliant  campaign  in  India.  But 
amidst  the  disorders  of  tlie  devolution  and  the  difficulties  of 
tlie  continental  war.  the  government  had  not  been  able  to  supply 
it  witli  naval  stores.  'V\\q  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whicli  l^elonged 
to  allies,  could  not  be  provisioned  like  a  national  port,  and 
besides,  it  had  just  ]:)een  taken.  On  the  coast  of  Brazil  wt^  had 
nothing  h\\\  a  neutral  and  almost  hostile  port,  as  it  was  Portu- 
guese— that  of  San  Salvador.  Lastly,  in  the  West  Indies  we 
were  masters  of  the  magnificent  road  of  J'Yu-t  I^oyal,  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  capacious  in  the  world;  but  ^Martinique  was 
utterly  destitute  ol"  naval  stores,  and  as  to  provisions,  it  rather 
needed  that  our  sf|nadrnns  should  leave  ])art  of  their  biscuit  for 
till'  troops  of  the  garrison,  than  liave  to  renew  the  stock  con- 
sumed at  sea.     AVith  four  well-stored  placi's  to  resort  to,  one 
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in  tlie  West  Indies,  one  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  one  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  one  in  India,  we  might  have  kept  advantageously 
at  sea.  But  deprived  of  these  resources  we  could  but  appear  as 
fugitives,  always  hurried,  always  dreading  an  encounter,  having 
not  only  the  cliances  of  inferior  number  against  us,  but  all  those 
of  inferior  and  inadequate  equipment.  Such  were  the  conse- 
quences of  long  domestic  convulsions  and  of  foreign  wars,  un- 
paralleled for  their  magnitude,  their  duration,  and  their  rancour. 

Napoleon,  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  discourage,  and  who 
thought  that,  notwithstanding  many  unfortunate  accidents, 
these  last  expeditions  had  done  great  damage  to  the  enemy's 
commerce,  resolved  to  send  out  fresh  cruises  in  1 807 ;  but  this 
was  strongly  opposed  by  M.  Decres,  who  said  that  the  coast  of 
Africa,  ravaged  in  1806  by  Captain  I'liermitte,  was  this  year 
provided  with  considerable  means  of  defence,  in  consequence 
of  the  vehement  complaints  of  English  commerce ;  that  we 
possessed  no  place  of  resort  either  at  the  Isle  of  France,  which 
was  destitute  of  stores,  or  at  the  Cape,  which  was  taken,  or  at 
San  Salvador,  which  was  exhausted,  or  at  Martinique,  which 
had  scarcely  necessaries  for  itself.  To  consolidate,  meanwhile, 
the  continental  peace,  to  occupy  the  English  cruisers  with 
squadrons  fitted  out  in  our  ports,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
certain  moments  for  sending  succours  to  the  colonies  in  frigates, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  only  allowable  activity — -an  activity 
tliat  could  do  little  harm  for  the  present  and  advantageous  for 
the  future.  Napoleon,  who,  between  Eylau  and  Friedland,  had 
had  to  create  new  armies  to  overawe  Europe  on  his  rear,  had 
admitted  the  negative  system  of  M.  Decres,  and  the  operations 
of  our  navy  in  1807  were  confined  to  some  succours  despatched 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Our  colonies,  thougli  exposed  to  many  hardships,  received, 
nevertheless,  frequent  I'elief.  Producing  nothing  but  sugar, 
coffee,  some  spices,  a  few  dyeing  materials,  and  no  provisions, 
no  clothing,  their  prosperity  consisted  in  selling  their  natural 
productions  to  advantage,  in  order  to  procure  in  exchange  the 
means  of  clothing  and  subsisting  themselves.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  are  treating,  it  was  difficult  to  forward  tliese  com- 
modities, and  ])rovisions  arrived  with  still  greater  difficulty,  oji 
accoimt  of  the  English  cruisers.  In  this  state  of  distress  tlie 
sevei'ity  of  tlie  exclusive  system  was  relaxed  in  favour  of  our 
colonies.  They  were  allowed  that  commerce  with  ntMitrals 
which  in  time  of  |)eace  is  reserved  for  nationals  alone.  The 
North  Americans  came  to  fetch  tlieir  sugar  and  their  coffe(>,  and 
gave  them  in  return  corn  and  cattle.  Jiut  as  ])eople  are  more 
eager  to  sell  tlieir  own  coinniodities  than  to  buy  those  of  another, 
the  Americans  brought  provisions  to  a  greater  amount  than  that 
of  the   sugar  ;in(l  c'oll'ee  which   they  ex])orted.      On  account  of 
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the  difficulty  of  selling  colonial  produce  again  in  Europe,  they 
frequently  insisted  on  being  paid  in  cash  for  their  corn  and 
their  cattle,  which  began  to  render  ready  money  very  scarce. 
Moreover,  paying  no  custom-house  duties  at  their  departure, 
because  they  went  in  ballast,  they  occasioned  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  local  revenues,  which  consisted  almost  solely 
in  the  produce  of  the  customs,  and  in  consequence  nearly  all 
the  budgets  of  our  settlements  exhibited  a  deficit.  This  state, 
still  endurable  at  the  period  in  question,  was  likely  to  be  soon 
aggravated  :  if  peace  were  not  restored,  and  the  maritime  contest 
should  assume  a  character  of  increased  rancour,  the  measures  for 
cri])pling  commerce  would  be  more  strictly  enforced  on  the  part 
both  of  France  and  of  England.  Thus  far,  however,  the  despatch 
of  frigates  to  India,  and  that  of  brigs  to  our  Antilles,  furnished 
tolerably  abundant  resources  in  specie,  provisions,  and  goods 
ada])ted  for  clothing.  The  Seviillante  and  Fiemontaisc  frigates 
had  performed  prodigies  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  1806,  and. 
ca])tured  between  them  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  eight 
millions.  They  liad  powerfully  seconded  the  brave  General 
Decaen,  who  from  that  magnificent  position  devoured  with  his 
t'Vt'S  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  demanded  10,000  men  only 
to  throw  the  whole  of  it  into  insurrection.  Guadeloupe  and 
^lartinique  had  been  supplied  with  negroes  by  the  cruisers, 
and  several  thousand  of  them  had  been  received  ;  so  that  the 
lal)ouring  population  there  had  been  increased  in  spite  of  the 
war.  But  the  blockades  being  daily  rendered  stricter  by  the 
fiiemy,  naval  stores  were  wanting  for  the  equipment  of  cruisers, 
and  our  colonies  demanded  articles  of  consumption,  at  least  for 
iht^  troops,  specie  to  pay  for  the  American  provisions,  armed 
\i'ssels  to  continue  the  cruises,  lastly,  recruits  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  took  place  in  our  garrisons:  thus  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
wliicli  would  have  re(|uired  3000  or  4000  men,  they  were  reduced 
In  1600.  At  ^lartinifjue.  where  there  had  been  4700,  and  which 
needed  5000  at  least,  there  were  left  3000  at  most.  At  Guade- 
lou])e  lliere  were  scarcely  20OO  left.  These  garrisons,  it  is  true, 
second(nl  ]jy  iiiliabitants  full  of  energy  and  patriotism,  were 
sufncieiit  to  rejiel  any  force  which  the  I'higlish  scjuadrons  could 
transport  to  so  remote  a  distance.  At  St.  Domingo,  terrible 
convulsions  and  the  destruction  of  a  fine  French  army  were 
t'(i!l(»\ved  by  scenes  e(jiial!y  ridiculous  and  atrocious.  Dessalines, 
a  negro.  a])ing  t\\<-  i'huperor  Na])oleoii  as  Toussaint  I'Ouverture 
had  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte,  was 
seen  i^lacingan  iiupei-ial  crown  u]X)n  his  l)lack  lieatl.  soon  sinking 
beneath  the  daggers  of  the  negro  Christrqihe  and  the  mulatto 
rethion;  tluMi  tht'se  two  new  comjietitors  contending,  like  the 
geiit^-als  of  Alexander,  for  the  powcM*  of  '^^Foussaint  TOuverture, 
drenchinir  with  their  blood  that  soil  which  tliev  would  not  water 
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with  tlioir  sweat,  and  leaving  it  sterile — for  blood,  let  people 
say  what  they  will,  never  fertilises  the  earth.  After  these 
sanguinary  and  burlesque  scenes,  we  lost  the  French  part  of 
the  island ;  we  were  confined  to  the  Spanish  part,  where  we 
occupied  the  town  of  Santo  Domingo  with  1800  men,  the  relics 
of  an  army  equally  unfortunate  and  heroic.  General  Ferrand 
conducted  himself  there  with  ability  and  vigour,  profiting  by 
the  divisions  of  the  blacks  and  the  mulattoes  to  maintain  his 
ground,  and  by  the  safety  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  our 
bayonets,  drawing  to  him  numerous  colonists,  French  and 
Spanisli,  black  and  white,  masters  and  slaves. 

Sucli  was  the  state  of  our  navy  and  of  our  maritime  establish- 
ment on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  his  long  campaign  in 
the  north.  Encouraged  by  his  prodigious  triumphs  to  attempt 
everything,  persuaded  that,  at  the  head  of  the  continental 
powers,  he  should  obtain  peace,  or  that  he  should  conquer 
England  by  a  combination  of  overwhelming  forces,  he  was 
full  of  ardour.  Accustomed,  moreover,  to  find  in  his  genius 
inexhaustible  resources  for  conquering  men  and  the  elements, 
he  was  far  from  sharing  in  the  discouragement  of  Admiral 
Decres.  He  discovered  in  the  future  new  and  as  yet  untried 
resources  against  the  English.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  inlets 
had  not  till  then  been  closed  against  British  commerce.  By 
Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  by  Portugal, 
which  was  hostile,  by  Spain,  which  was  negligently  watched, 
by  Austria,  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  treat  with  more 
delicacy,  many  doors  had  been  left  at  least  ajar ;  and  English 
commodities  being  sold  cheaji  (which  they  might  well  be  at  that 
]ieriod),  had  found  means  to  penetrate  to  the  continent.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  every  avenue  was  to  be  closed,  and  an  im- 
mense injury  was  preparing  for  the  manufactures  of  England. 
Napoleon,  moreover,  was  about  to  be  at  liberty  to  increase  his 
naval  force,  either  with  the  resources  of  the  French  budget, 
daily  becoiiiing  more  wealthy,  or  with  the  produce  of  conquest, 
or  with  the  timber  and  the  hands  of  the  whole  coast  of  Europe, 
[lis  numerous  armies  being,  besides,  disposable,  he  had  conceived 
a  vast  system,  the  successive  development  of  which  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  and  which  would  have  so  multiplied  the  chances  of  a 
great  ex])editi()n  directed  against  London,  Ireland,  or  India, 
tliat  tliis  expedition,  once  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Admiralty, 
might  ])erha]-)s  have  at  lasj  succeeded,  or  that  British  obstinacy 
might  in  the  end  have  yielded  to  the  threat  of  an  ever  imminent 
(hanger.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  was  not  much  in  favour  of  great 
naval  l>atth's,  wliicli,  foi-  the  rest,  he  had  accejited  on  certain 
occasions  merely  to  avoid  recoiling  in  too  manifest  a  manner 
from  the  enemy.  Ncitlier  was  lie  more  in  favour  of  cruises, 
which  llie  want  of  safe  and  well-stored  places  of  resort  rendered 
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too  perilous.  But  his  design  was,  uniting  the  llussian,  Dutch, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian  navies — having  armed  fleets  at  the 
Texel,  Flushing,  Boulogne,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  Cadiz, 
Toulon,  Genoa,  Taranto,  and  A'enice — keeping  numerous  camps 
full  of  invincible  troops  near  these  fleets — his  design  was  to 
oblige  England  to  maintain  before  those  ports  naval  forces 
inadequate  to  blockade  all,  and  starting  unawares  from  one  that 
Tiiight  be  ill  watched,  to  transport  an  army  either  to  Egypt,  to 
India,  or  even  to  London,  and  while  waiting  for  the  realisation 
of  this  chance,  to  exhaust  the  English  nation  of  men,  timber, 
money,  perseverance,  and  courage.  We  shall  see,  in  fact, 
that  if  he  had  not  exhausted  himself  in  a  thousand  enterprises 
foreign  to  this  great  object,  if  he  had  not  wearied  out  the  good- 
will or  the  patience  of  his  allies,  certainly  the  means  were 
so  vast,  so  well  conceived,  that  they  would  in  the  end  have 
triumphed  over  England. 

But  before  arriving  at  this  immense  development  which  two 
or  three  years  would  have  sufficed  for  attaining.  Napoleon  began 
by  issuing  orders  for  redoubled  activity  in  the  building  of  ships 
throughout  the  empire,  and  then  by  trying  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  system  of  expeditions,  ever  ready  and  ever  threatening, 
by  making  an  attempt  on  Sicily,  in  order  to  add  that  island  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  already  given  to  his  brother  Joseph. 

Informing  his  brother  Louis  that  the  Dutch  army  was  about 
to  return,  and  thenceforward  to  absorb  a  smaller  portion  of  his 
resources,  he  enjoined  him  to  put  the  Texel  fleet  into  good  con- 
dition, and  to  collect  there  at  least  nine  ships  of  the  line  fully 
equipped.  At  Antwer])  and  Flushing  he  had  already  obtained 
astonishing  results.  Five  ships,  some  of  eighty,  the  others  of 
seventy-four  guns,  built  at  Antwerp,  had  descended  without 
accident  to  Flushing,  crossed  the  shoals  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
were  equipping  in  the  latter  port.  Three  others,  nearly  finished, 
on  the  stocks  at  Antwerp,  would  increase  the  Scheldt  squadron 
to  eight.  Dutch,  Flemish,  Picard  sailors  were  collected  from 
all  the  coasts  to  man  them.  Napoleon  ordered  the  three  ships 
finished  to  be  launched,  and  fresh  keels  to  be  laid  down  upon 
the  stocks  which  had  become  vacant,  and  the  number  of  those 
stocks  to  be  increased  ;  for  it  was  his  intention  that  Antwer]i 
should  become  the  ])ort  for  building,  not  only  for  Flushing  but 
for  Brest,  on  account  of  th(^  timber  of  Germany  and  the  north, 
lloated  down  by  the  rivers  into  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands. 
11 1^  purposed  to  reserve  the  timber  at  Brest  for  the  repair  of 
th(>  squadrons  which  W(n'e  always  equipping  at  that  great  port, 
lie  ])romised  himself  on  his  return  to  Paris  to  review  the  old 
Boulogne  flotilla,  and  to  organise  it  upon  a  difl'ertMit  plan.  He 
urged  the  building  of  frigates  at  Dunkirk,  Havre,  Cherbourg, 
and  St.  Malo.     At  Brest,   where,  ever  since  the   squadron  of 
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Willanmez  sailed,  there  liad  remained  twelve  ships  armed,  five 
of  which  were  bad  and  seven  good,  Napoleon  ordered  the  five 
bad  to  be  put  out  of  service,  and  the  seven  good  to  be  equipped 
in  the  best  j^ossible  manner,  reserving  the  sailors  who  had 
become  disposable  for  the  new  ships  which  were  preparing  to 
be  built.  He  directed  that  a  ship,  the  building  of  which  was 
just  finished,  should  be  added  at  Lorient  to  a  division  of  two 
ships  already  there.  He  consented  that  the  V6Uran,  which 
had  taken  refuge  at  Concarneau,  and  was  obstinately  blockaded 
by  the  English,  should  be  disarmed  and  the  crew  conveyed  to 
Lorient  to  man  a  ship  lately  built.  We  had  at  Rochefort  a 
fine  division  of  five  ships,  equally  well  equipped  and  commanded. 
The  commander  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the  sailors  in  their 
familiar  language  call  sea-ivolves,  the  brave  Admiral  Allemand, 
deprived  of  his  frigates  by  the  disaster  of  Captain  Soleil,  but 
impatient  nevertheless  to  sail,  and  always  stopped  by  an  English 
scjuadron,  which  for  eight  or  ten  months  had  not  lost  sight  of 
tlie  Isle  of  Aix.  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  launching  a  ship 
that  was  finished,  for  refitting  another  that  might  be  rendered 
serviceable,  and  for  increasing  this  division  to  seven.  Wher- 
ever ships  were  launched  he  had  other  keels  laid  immediately 
upon  the  stocks.  His  financial  resources,  old  and  new,  enabled 
him,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  make  these  immense  efforts. 
At  Cadiz  he  had  an  excellent  division  of  five  ships,  relics  of 
^J'rafalgar,  well  organised,  well  manned,  and  commanded  by 
Admiral  Rosily.  Napoleon  would  have  wished  to  add  to  them 
some  Spanish  ships ;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Penin- 
sula, he  could  not  suppress  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity,  anger, 
and  indignation,  when  thinking  that,  at  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  Spain 
was  not  able  to  equi]i  one  division  ;  that  at  Carthagena  alone 
she  had  six  ships,  which  had  been  equipped  several  years 
before,  the  hulls  of  which  were  in  a  filthy  state  from  lying  in 
the  ]X)rt,  with  rigging  hanging  loose,  and  provisions  insufficient 
for  the  shortest  campaign  ;  for  the  crews  had  consumed  those 
on  board,  having  none  on  shore.  He  said  to  himself  that  he 
must  come  to  the  point,  and  insist  that  Spain,  for  her  own  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  her  allies,  should  ixovern  herself  differentlv  :  and 
meanwhile  he  addressed  almost  threatening  representations  to 
the-  cal)inet  of  ]\ladrid,  to  induce  it  to  attach  a  few  ships  to 
1hose  of  Admiral  Rosily,  and  recommended  to  the  latter  to 
hold  liimself  in  readiness  to  weigh  anchor  at  the  first  signal. 
At  Toiiloii  th(M-e  wei-(>  1hre(»  ships,  two  belonging  to  Toulon 
and  one  to  (Jeiioa.  In  conjunction  with  sev(M'al  frigates  tliey 
made  soiii(>  successful  sorties.  Napoleon  d(^sired  that  the  Cuin- 
werrr  i/c  In,  Villc  (h'  I'd ris  find  the  TiolmMc.  should  be  launched 
at-  Toulon,  and  the  Jlnxhty,  at  (Jenoa;  tliat  tliey  should  1-e 
equipped    ])y    dismantling   either    bad    or   inferior   ships;    that 
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fresh  ships  should  be  laid  down  on  the  stocks  where  they 
were  built,  and  that  there  should  be  six  ships  ready  in  that 
])ort.  lie  sent  engineers  to  Spezzia  to  examine  that  position, 
which  the  continual  study  of  the  map  had  revealed  to  him. 
He  enjoined  his  brother  Joseph,  after  obtaining  information 
Cducerning-  the  ports  of  Naples  and  Castellamare,  to  commence 
there  the  building  of  two  ships,  and  to  proceed  soon  to  the 
building  of  four,  Kecollecting  that  a  French  ship  had  found  an 
a.sylum  at  Ancona,  he  thought  that  he  might  make  use  of  that 
port,  and  ordered  two  ships  to  be  built  there,  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  the  timber  and  the  workmen  of  the  Roman  State, 
caring  but  little  about  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope, 
whom  he  already  treated  as  though  it  no  longer  existed.  Lastly, 
at  Venice  there  were  five  ships  building.  He  ordered  three 
more  to  be  put  upon  the  stocks  on  account  of  the  treasury  of 
I  taly,  and  two  on  account  of  the  treasury  of  France,  and  directed 
canals  to  be  ciit  for  taking  the  resuscitated  navy  of  Venice 
from  their  arsenal  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  same  Italian  pro- 
vinces which  were  to  furnish  the  timber  and  the  workmen 
for  these  operations  were  also  to  furnish  sailors,  always  very 
plentiful  on  their  coasts.  With  these  numerous  new  ships,  with 
sailors  to  bo  found  on  the  coasts  of  Eui'ope,  with  an  addition 
of  young  French  soldiers  and  officers,  the  number  of  whom 
Napoleon  never  had  difficulty  to  augment,  he  might  hope  to 
double  or  treble  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire  before  a  year 
liad  elapsed.  These  ships,  insufficient  at  first  to  matcli  English 
ships,  would  be  sufficient  in  a  short  time  to  carry  troops,  and 
would  be  so  immediately  to  necessitate  fresh  blockades  and  to 
doom  England  to  ruinous  expenses. 

While  th('S('  inmiense  armaments  were  in  preparation,  Napo- 
K-on  intended  forthwith  to  send  succours  to  the  colonies,  and  to 
ass(»ml)le  by  the  same  operation  forty  sail  in  the  Mediterranean, 
For  this  jiurpose  he  directed  that  the  divisions  of  Brest,  Lorient, 
and  Uocliefort  should  take  on  board  3100  men  and  a  great 
(|iiantity  of  stores;  that  they  should  land  1200  at  IMartinirjue, 
600  at  Guadeloupe,  500  at  St.  Domingo,  300  at  Cayenne,  lOO 
at  Senegal,  and  400  at  the  Isle  of  I'^rance,  and  on  their  return 
I0  I'iUi'ope  pi'oceed  through  the  Stniits  of  Gibraltar  to  'l^oulon, 
Tlic  jiiiictioii  at  'I'ouloii  of  seven  shi])s  from  J^rest,  three  from 
l>(;i'ient,  seven  from  Rochcroi-t,  six  from  Cadiz,  and  six  from 
'I'ouloii,  would  com])ose,  with  frigates,  a  total  of  forty  sail, 
twenty-nine  of  them  of  the  line,  a  forc(>  superior  to  any  that 
the  I'higlish,  even  if  timely  a])])rised.  could  bring  into  that  sea 
under  two  or  three  months,  and  ca])able  of  throwing  15,000  or 
18,000  men  into  Sicily,  and  as  many  as  one  pleased  into  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

Adun'ral  Decres,  who  nppHed  hims(^1f  with  honourable  courage 
VOL.  v.  c 
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to  oppose  Napoleon's  projects  when  the  magnitude  of  them  was 
not  proportionate  to  the  means,  did  not  fail  to  impugn  this 
scheme  of  junctions  preceded  by  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  thought  that  to  make  the  revictualling  of  the  colonies 
dependent  on  the  success  of  two  or  three  great  expeditions  was 
an  imprudent  thing  ;  for  these  great  expeditions  of  several  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates  to  carry  a  few  hundred  men  to  the 
colonies  incurred  dangers  which  were  not  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  object ;  that  it  would  be  better  to  despatch 
single  frigates,  each  carrying  a  certain  quantity  of  stores  and 
two  or  three  hundred  men ;  that  if  we  lost  one,  the  loss  was 
inconsiderable ;  so  the  others  arrived,  the  colonies  would  be 
always  sure  of  receiving  a  portion  of  the  succours  which  were 
destined  for  them.  As  for  junctions  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
maintained  tliat  the  divisions  ordered  to  pass  through  the  Straits, 
in  s]3ite  of  the  English  squadron  at  Gibraltar,  would  have  to 
run  immense  risks ;  that  to  escape  them  they  ought  to  be  left 
at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  favourable  gale ;  that, 
therefore,  no  other  instruction  ought  to  be  given  them  but  to 
pass  the  Straits,  leaving  them  to  seize  the  first  favourable  circum- 
stance without  complicating  their  mission  by  a  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies  and  a  return  to  Europe.  Lastly,  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  suflScient  to  send  into  the  Mediterranean  the  Cadiz 
division  placed  so  near  to  the  goal,  and  perhaps  that  of  Rochefort ; 
but  that  we  ouglit  not  to  dej^rive  ourselves  of  all  the  forces  ■vs(^ 
had  in  the  ocean,  by  despatching  the  Lorient  and  the  Brest 
divisions  also  to  Toulon. 

Napoleon,  who  suffered  his  ideas  to  be  modified  by  expe- 
rienced men  when  those  men  furnished  him  with  good 
reasons,  received  favourably  the  observations  of  M.  ]3ecres.  In 
consequence,  he  decided  tliat,  from  the  ports  of  J3unkirk,  Havre, 
Cherbonrg,  Nantes,  Rochefort,  Bordeaux,  in  whicli  there  were 
many  frigates,  single  vessels  should  sail  for  the  colonies ;  that 
the  naval  divisions  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean 
should  have  tliat  sole  direction ;  and  as  for  the  number,  he 
proposed  to  call  two  at  least  to  Toulon,  that  of  Kochefort  and 
that  of  Cadiz,  which  would  form,  with  the  Toulon  division,  a 
sfpiadron  of  seventeen  or  eigliteen  sail  of  the  line,  ])esides  seven 
or  eight  frigates,  a  force  sufficient  to  make  liim  absolute  master 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  execute  there  all  tliat  he  meditated 
relative  to  Sardijiia,  Sicily,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  con- 
set]  iieiice,  Admiral  Allemand  at  Rochefort,  Admiral  Rosily  at 
Cadiz,  had  orders  to  seize  the  first  propitious  occasion  for 
weighing  anchor,  |)assing  the  Straits,  making  any  mancEuvre 
wliich  their  exiierienctj-  and  the  circumstances  of  the  sea  should 
suggest.  The  court  (»f  S]:)ain  was  recpiired  to  C(|uip  a  few  ships 
at   Cadiz,  and   to  issue   iuiuiedi;ite   orders  thai    the  C^arthae-ena 
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division,  coniiurmded  by  Admiral  Salcedo.  should  JDe  supplied 
with  the  provisions  necessary  for  a  short  expedition,  and  de- 
spatched to  Toulon. 

Such  were  the  measures  ordered  by  Napoleon  in  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  intimidate  England  by  an  immense  con- 
currence of  means,  to  dispose  her  to  peace,  and  if  she  were  bent 
upon  war,  to  force  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Austria. 
to  close  their  ports  against  the  pi'oductions  of  Manchester  and 
J  )irraingham,  to  prepare,  with  the  junction  of  all  the  naval  forces 
of  the  continent,  expeditions,  the  ever  threatening  possibility  of 
which  would  sooner  or  later  weary  out  the  perseverance  or  exhaust 
the  linances  of  the  English  nation,  witnout  taking  into  accouiit 
that  the  success  of  a  single  one  would  be  sufficient  to  strike  her 
to  the  heart.  But  the  attention  of  Napoleon  was  not  wholly 
engrossed  by  foreign  affairs.  He  was  anxious  at  length  to 
direct  it  to  tlie  administration,  the  finances,  public  works,  legis- 
lation, to  everything  that  could  conduce  to  the  internal  prosperity 
of  Erance,  which  he  had  as  much  at  heart  as  his  glory. 

Before  he  turned  it  to  those  points,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
some  indispensable  changes  in  the  high  civil  and  military  offices. 
^1.  de  Talleyrand  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of 
these  changes.  That  able  representative  of  Napoleon  to  all 
I'^urope,  who  was  indolent,  addicted  to  pleasure,  never  in  haste  to 
act  or  to  bestir  himself,  and  whose  physical  infirmities  increased 
his  fondness  for  indulgence,  had  been  severely  tried  by  the 
campaigns  of  Prussia  and  Poland.  To  live  in  the  cold  climate 
of  those  distant  regions,  to  scamper  over  the  snow  after  an 
indefatigable  conqueror  through  bands  of  Cossacks,  to  sleep 
most  frequently  under  thatch,  and  when  favoured  by  the  for- 
tune of  war,  to  live  in  a  wooden  house,  decorated  with  the  title 
of  the  castle  of  Einkenstein.  harmonised  no  better  with  his  taste 
than  with  his  energy.  H(^  was  tired,  therefore,  of  the  ministry 
for  foreign  all'airs,  and  wished  to  resign,  not  the  direction  of 
those  affairs,  which  were  his  favourite  occupation,  but  to  direct 
them  under  a  different  title  from  that  of  minister.  His  pride 
had  been  much  hurt  at  his  not  becoming  grand  dignitary  like 
]\1.  tic  Caml)aceres  and  ^l.  Lebrun  ;  and  tlie  principality  of 
IJenevento,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  compensation, 
had  only  post])oned,  not  satisfied,  his  longing.  An  occasion 
ofb'red  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  grand  dignitaries  ;  this 
was  tlie  indefinite  numl)er  of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family. 
who  were  at  the  same  time  grand  dignitaries  and  foreign  sove- 
reigns. There  were  three  in  this  ])redicament:  Louis  Bonaparte, 
who  was  king  of  Jiolland  and  constable  ;  I^]ugene  de  J-Jeauhar- 
nais.  who  was  viceroy  of  Italy  and  arch-chancellor  of  State  : 
■Iose]ili,  who  was  king  of  Na])les  and  grand  elector.  ]\I.  de 
Talleyrand  had  insinuated  to  the  emprM'or  that  they  ought  to 
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have  deputies  appointed,  with  the  titles  of  vice-constable,  vice- 
grand-elector,  vice-chancellor  of  State,  and  that  if,  indeed,  their 
by  no  means  active  functions  scarcely  required  a  double  titulary, 
still  the  high  offices  destined  to  reward  signal  services  could  not 
be  multiplied  too  much.  M.  de  Talleyrand  would  have  wished 
to  become  vice-grand-elector,  and  leaving  to  a  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  the  vulgar  duty  of  opening  and  sending  off 
despatches,  continue  himself  to  direct  the  principal  negotiations. 
While  with  the  army  he  had  not  neglected  any  opportunity  of 
talking  to  the  emperor  on  this  subject,  never  ceasing  to  extol 
the  advantages  of  these  new  creations,  and  alleging,  in  regard 
to  himself  in  particular,  his  age,  his  infirmities,  his  fatigues,  and 
his  need  of  rest.  By  dint  of  perseverance  he  had  obtained  a 
sort  of  promise,  which  Napoleon  permitted  to  be  wrung  from 
him  against  his  will ;  for  he  never  intended  that  the  grand 
dignitaries  should  perform  any  active  functions,  seeing  that, 
])artaking  in  some  measure  in  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereign, 
they  were  not  expected  to  be  responsible.  On  the  contrary, 
Napoleon  held  it  to  be  essential  that  he  should  possess  the 
power  of  removing  persons  invested  with  active  functions,  and 
he  especially  disliked  to  place  in  a  position  of  demi-inviolability 
a  personage  whom  he  distrusted,  and  whom  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  keep  constantly  under  his  all-powerful  hand. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  Paris,  at  the  moment  when 
every  one  came  to  receive  the  reward  for  his  services  during  the 
late  war,  M.  de  Talleyrand  went  to  St.  Cloud  to  remind  Napo- 
leon of  his  promises.  The  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres  was 
present.  Napoleon  betrayed  a  strong  feeling  of  displeasure. 
"  I  cannot  conqirehend,"  said  he  sharply  to  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
"your  impatience  to  become  a  grand  dignitary,  and  to  quit  a 
jiost  in  which  you  have  acquired  importance,  and  from  which  I 
am  aware  you  have  reaped  great  advantages  "  (alluding  to  the 
contributions  said  to  have  been  levied  from  the  German  princes 
at  the  time  of  the  secularisations).  "  You  ought  to  know  that 
I  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  be  at  the  same  time  grand  dignitary 
and  minister;  that  the  foreign  affairs  cannot  then  be  reserved 
for  you,  and  Ihus  you  will  lose  an  eminent  post,  for  whicli  you 
ai-c  (|uali(Ic(i,  to  gain  a  tith^  which  will  bt'  no  more  tlian  a  satis- 
faction granted  to  your  vanity." 

"1  am  worn  f)ut,"'  rt'])li('d  i\l.  de  Talleyrand,  with  a])])arent 
plilcgm,  and  with  the  indiiference  of  a  man  who  liad  not  under- 
stood the  em])eror's  cutting  allusions;  "I  liave  need  of  rest." 

'•  I'e  it  so."  rejoined  Na]")oleon  ;  "  you  shall  be  grand  dignitary, 
l)ut  not  you  alone."  Then  addressing  I'rince  Cambaceres, 
"  J3erthicr."  said  he,  "has  rendered  Tue  as  much  service  as  any 
person  whatever;  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  make  him  grand 
dignitary  too.      Draw  up  a  decree  by  wliich  M.  de  Talleyrand 
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shall  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  vice-grand-elector,  Berthier  to 
that  of  vice-constable,  and  bring  it  to  me  to  sign."  M.  de 
Talleyrand  retired,  and  the  emperor  expressed  more  at  length 
to  Prince  Cambaceres  all  the  dissatisfaction  that  he  felt.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  quitted  the  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  with  great  prejudice  to  himself  and  to 
public  business  withdrew  from  the  person  of  the  emperor. 

The  decree  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  August  1807.  It  was 
necessary  to  appoint  successors  to  Prince  de  Talleyrand  and 
Prince  Berthier ;  the  one  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  other 
as  minister  of  war.  Napoleon  had  at  hand  M.  de  Champagny, 
minister  of  the  interior,  a  mild,  honest,  industrious  man,  initiated 
by  his  embassy  at  Vienna  in  the  ways,  but  not  in  the  secrets, 
of  diplomacy,  and  unfortunately  not  capable  of  withstanding 
Napoleon,  whom  it  is  true  nobody  would  then  have  been  capable 
of  restraining,  such  was  the  overpowering  influence  of  success 
and  circumstances.  ]\r.  de  Champagny  was  therefore  appointed 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  succeeded  in  the  ministry  of  the 
interior  by  M.  Cretet,  a  well-informed  and  laborious  member  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  at  the  moment  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  He  was  preferred  to  Count  Regnault  de  Saint-Jean- 
d'Angely,  whose  double  talent  of  writing  and  speaking  seemed 
to  render  him  indispensably  necessary  in  the  Council  of  State 
and  in  the  Legislative  Body,  and  whose  character  appeared 
unsuitable  to  the  post  of  minister  of  the  interior.  M.  Jaubert, 
another  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  succeeded  M.  Cretet 
as  governor  of  the  Bank. 

Napoleon,  in  raising  Prince  Berthier  to  the  dignity  of  vice- 
constable,  had  no  intention  to  deprive  himself  of  his  services  as 
major-general  of  the  grand  army,  a  post  in  which  none  could 
equal  him,  and  in  which  he  therefore  continued  him.  But  he 
selected  for  his  successor  as  minister  of  war  General  Clarke, 
whose  administrative  talents  he  had  recently  put  to  the  test  in 
the  ])ost  of  governor  of  ]k^rlin — talents  more  specious  than  solid 
— but  who,  assuming  th(^  appearance  of  anxious  docility  and 
close  a])]ilication  to  business,  had  misled  Napoleon.  There  was, 
however,  sufficient  ground  for  this  choice,  for  the  military  men 
fit  for  active  war  were  all  employed  ;  and  among  those  who  were 
better  suited  to  tlie  cabinet  than  to  the  field  of  battle,  General 
(jlarke  ap]ieare(l  to  be  the  one  who  had  most  of  the  spirit  of 
ordtM'and  of  tliat  couqirehension  of  details  which  administrative 
matters  ref|uii'e.  ]\I.  Dejean  continued  in  the  post  of  minister 
of  the  mati'riel  of  war.  GiMieral  llullin,  whose  attachment  and 
persoTial  courage  Napoleon  had  had  more  than  one  occasion  to 
;qi]ireciate,  succeeded  to  the  connnand  of  Paris,  in  place  of  Junot. 
a|)])oiiited  to  head  tlie  army  of  Portugal. 

About  this  time  France  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  person 
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of  the  minister  of  public  worship  [ministre  ties  cultes),  Count  de 
Portalis,  a  learned  lawyer,  an  ingenious  and  brilliant  writer,  an 
able  co-operator  in  the  two  most  meritorious  works  of  Napoleon, 
the  Civil  Code  and  the  Concordat,  having  in  his  relations  witli 
the  clergy  had  tlie  skill  to  ]ireserve  a  duo  medium  between  weak- 
ness and  rigour,  esteemed  by  the  French  Church,  and  exercising 
a  useful  influence  over  it  and  over  Napoleon ;  a  personage,  in 
short,  much  to  be  regretted  at  a  moment  when  we  were  on  the 
]:)oint  of  an  open  rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  as  much  to 
be  regretted  in  the  administration  of  the  cultes,  as  Talleyrand  in 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs.  That  laborious  man,  struck 
with  a  sort  of  blindness,  had  had  the  art  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  sense  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  a  prodigious  memory ; 
and  it  once  hajipened  that,  being  summoned  to  write  from 
Napoleon's  dictation,  he  reproduced  from  memory  his  ideas,  with 
their  vivid  ex])ression,  which  he  had  made  believe  to  take  down 
in  writing.  M.  de  Portalis  had  become  dear  to  Napoleon,  by 
whom  he  was  deeply  regretted.  His  successor  as  ministre  dcs 
c/'ltes  was  another  lawyer — another  author  of  the  Civil  Code. 
M.  Bigot  de  l^reameneu,  a  man  of  no  very  brilliant  understand- 
ing, but  discreet  and  religious  without  weakness. 

It  was  requisite  to  compensate  M.  Regnault  de  Saint-Jean- 
d'Angely,  who  had  a])proached  the  ministry  of  the  interior  with- 
out arriving  at  it.  M.  liegnault  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  State  most  employed  by  Napoleon  on  account  of  his 
intimate  acrpiaintance  with  matters  of  business,  and  his  facility 
of  ex]i()unding  them  in  perspicuous  and  eloquent  reports.  As 
there  was  tlien  no  other  disputation  but  that  of  a  councillor 
of  State  discussing  a  subject  in  opposition  to  a  member  of 
the  Tri])unate  before  the  mute  Legislative  Body,  and  adducing 
reasons  agreed  npon  against  arguments  likewise  agreed  upon, 
notliing  more  was  wanted  for  these  contests,  arranged  beforehand 
in  prcparatoiy  conferences,  and  resembling  those  of  free  assem- 
blies as  inuch  as  the  mancx3uvres  of  a  review  resemble  war,  than 
lliiency,  variety,  and  brilliancy.  Only  it  was  recjuisite  that  this 
1,'ilent  should  he  ready  and  indefatiga])le  under  a  master  prompt 
in  conceiving  and  in  executing,  desiring,  when  ln'  turned  his 
attention  to  a  subject,  to  go  through  with  it  at  the  monumt  th;it 
it  suggested  itselt",  in  order  to  ]iroceed  immediately  to  anothei-. 
M.  Kegnaiilt  w.'is  the  fiist  of  orators  for  such  a  ]iart ;  and  it 
may  l)e  said  that  all  the  el(i(|uence  ol"  the  time  was  his  alone. 
\apoler)n.  a])]ii-eciating  liis  services,  resolved  to'compensate  him 
with  tile  title  of  niini-ter  of  State,  a  title  without  definition. 
\vlii("li  gave  llir  i-ank  of  niinistei-  withctut  conferring  th(>  ])ower. 
and  with  a,  place  at  court,  to  which  was  attached  a-  \-eiy  liand- 
sonie  salai-y:  tliat  ()\'  Si'(^relarv  of  State  to  tlie  iTirperial  faitiilv. 
M.    I'eternioll,    I'oi'    Ills    -ei'vices    in    the    section    of   tlie    finances. 
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j\I.  Lacut't'.  Lor  those  whicli  lie  rendered  in  the  direction  of  the 
conscri])tiyn,  obtained  also  the  ((uality  of  ministers  of  State, 

These  a])|)ointments  b'^^nnq-  decided  upon  with  the  arch-chan- 
(^■ll(»r.  Ilie  oiilv  ])erson  wlmni  he  considted  on  such  occasions. 
Xa])oleon  bestowed  on  IcLfislation,  the  internal  administration, 
the  iinances,  and  the  public  works,  an  attention  which  he  had 
m>ver  refused  them  during  the  war,  but  which,  given  at  a 
distance,  hastily,  amid  the  pealing-  of  cannon,  was  suflicient  for 
su])erintending',  not  for  creating. 

The  first  point  to  which  Napoleon  turned  his  thoughts  was 
tlie  introduction  into  the  imperial  constitution  of  a  modification 
which  appeared  necessary  to  him,  though  in  itself  of  very  little 
importance — that  was,  the  suppression  of  the  'J'ribunate.  This 
body  had  ceased  to  be  any  more  than  a  mere  shadow,  since  it 
had  been  reducinl  to  the  number  of  fifty  members,  deprived  of 
tribune,  divided  into  three  sections,  those  of  legislation,  internal 
administration,  and  finances.  It  discussed  with  the  correspond- 
ing sections  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  particular  conferences, 
the  projds  de  lui  which  were  to  be  proposed  by  the  government. 
We  have  explained  elsewhere  how  this  business  was  managed. 
The  lapse  of  time  had  made  no  change  in  the  proceedings  ;  all 
that  it  had  brought  with  it  was  a  little  more  calmness  and 
silence.  After  conferences  held  at  the  arch-chancellor's,  a 
member  of  the  Tribunate  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
went  each  of  them  to  deliver  a  s];)eech  before  the  Legislative 
Body,  either  in  a  contrary  sense,  or  in  the  same  sense,  according 
as  there  had  been  agreement  or  diverg(^nce.  The  Legislative 
l)ody  then  voted,  without  speaking  a  word,  and  by  an  immense 
majority,  the  frojets  (bills)  presented,  excepting  in  some  very 
ivire  casfs,  which  concerned  material  interests,  the  only  interests 
oil  which  members  ventured  to  differ  in  o])inion  from  the  govern- 
iiKmt;  also  excepting  in  some  still  more  rare  cases,  in  which 
the  ])ro])ositions  in  question  wounded  the  sentiments  of  men 
aUachcd  to  tlu'  Revolution — -sentiments  dormant,  not  extin- 
guished, in  their  hearts.  At  such  times  minorities  of  forty  or 
lifty  \dices  ])roved  that  liberty  was  deferred,  not  destroyt>d, 
in  France.  Thus  interiud  affairs  were  carried  on  silently  and 
speedily,  with  the  general  approbation,  founded  on  the  ])i'rsua- 
sidti  that  the-^e  aflaii's  wer(^  ])erfectly  conducted,  the  em]ieror 
having  most  freijuently  devised,  the  Council  of  State  thoroughly 
I'xamiiied,  the  Tribunate  contradicted  in  their  spe(H"h.  the  mea- 
siii-es  a(lo])ted.  As  for  foreign  affairs,  which  it  would  tluMi 
have  been  high  time  to  discuss  boldly  in  order  to  stop  him 
whom  the  iin])etu()sity  of  his  genius  was  soon  to  plunge  into  an 
abyss,  they  wei'e  reserved  exclusively  foi"  the  emperor  and  the 
Senate,  in  very  unecpial  pi'ojxu't ions,  as  niay  well  b(^  imagined. 
Xapoledii    (jt'eided    nt    will    upon    peru'e    ;in(l    w.w   in    a    manner 
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more  absolute  than  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome,  the  sultans 
of  Constantinople,  or  the  czars  of  Russia ;  for  he  had  neither 
prsetorians  nor  janissaries,  neither  Strelitzes,  nor  Ulemas,  nor 
aristocracy.  He  had  but  soldiers  equally  submissive  and  heroic, 
but  a  salaried  clergy  excluded  from  public  affairs,  but  an  aris- 
tocracy which  he  created,  with  titles  begotten  by  his  imagina- 
tion, and  with  a  fortune  derived  from  his  vast  conquests.  From 
time  to  time  he  communicated  in  confidence  to  the  Senate 
diplomatic  negotiations  when  they  had  terminated  in  war.  The 
Senate,  which,  since  1805,  had,  in  the  absence  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  received  the  attribution  of  voting  levies  of  men,  paid  for 
those  confidences  with  two  or  three  conscriptions,  which  the 
emperor  paid  for  in  his  turn  with  magnificent  bulletins,  with 
blackened  and  tattered  colours,  with  treaties  of  peace,  unfor- 
tunately too  far  from  durable ;  and  the  country,  dazzled  with 
all  this  glory,  delighted  with  its  tranquillity,  finding  internal 
affairs  conducted  with  superior  ability,  the  external  affairs  raised 
to  an  unparalleled  height,  wished  that  this  state  of  things  might 
last  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  and  now  and  then  only,  on  seeing 
the  French  army  wintering  on  the  Vistula,  and  battles  fought 
near  the  Niemen,  began  to  fear  that  all  this  greatness  might 
find  an  end  in  its  very  excess. 

A  slight  agitation  was  manifested  in  this  government  only 
when  one-fifth  of  the  Legislative  Body  was  to  go  out.  Then 
some  intrigues  were  formed  about  the  Senate,  which  was  required 
to  choose  the  members  of  the  deliberative  bodies  from  the  lists 
])resented  by  electoral  colleges  formed  for  life.  Applications  to 
the  principal  senators  were  resorted  to,  and  men  solicited  a  seat 
in  the  Lc^gislative  Body,  mute,  but  having  a  salary  attached  to 
it,  as  they  would  solicit  a  place  in  tlie  finances.  'J'he  Arch- 
(Jhancellor  Caiubaccres  superintended  the  elections,  in  order  to 
admit  none  but  adherents;  and  for  this  very  little  ]:)icking  and 
choosing  was  rrfjuircd.  The  worst  that  could  happen  was,  that 
at  thf^  end  of  cacli  list  there  might  slip  in  a  few  creatures  of  the 
op])osition  in  ilie  Senate,  timid  and  not  numerous  adversaries, 
wJiom  Sicyrs  had  deserted  and  forgotten,  who  re]')aid  by  for- 
gctliug  him  ill  their  turn,  and  who  found  fault  with  Na])oleon, 
not  for  the  rash  cntci'prisf'S  which  were  to  bring  ruin  iqioii 
l^'rancc,  but  I'or  tli(;  Concordat,  for  the  Civil  Code,  and  for  many 
otlicr  ('(|ually  excellent  creations. 

Such  were  the  forms  of  that  lieroic  despotism  which  s]irang 
I'rom  the  lievoliition.  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  change 
lliein.  for  the  groundwork  must  have  remained  the  same. 
Certain  details  might  no  doulit  have  been  rectified  in  the 
organisation  of  those  deptMident  and  submissive  bodies,  'f^his 
iniglit  liave  l)een  done,  and  Napoleon  had  so  desigiied  in  regard 
to  the  Tribunate.     Tlie  Tiil)iinn,te,  confined  to  criticism  on  words 
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in  the  private  conferences,  annoying  to  the  Council  of  State,  to 
which  it  was  nothing  but  the  obscure  rival,  had  a  false  position, 
a  position  unworthy  of  its  title.  ^Jlie  Legislative  Body,  though 
not  dt^siring  more  importance  than  it  had,  and  by  no  means 
dis]K)St'd  to  use  the  liberty  of  speaking  in  case  that  were  restored 
TO  it,  was  sometimes  confused  at  its  mute  condition,  which 
exposed  it  to  ridicule.  There  was  one  very  simple  thing  to 
be  done,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  prejudicial  to  the 
liberty  of  the  time — this  was  to  unite  the  Tribunate  to  the 
fjcgislative  Body,  by  blending  together  attributions  and  persons. 
This  Napoleon,  after  conferring  with  the  arch-chancfllor,  re- 
solved to  do.  In  consequence,  he  decided  that  the  Tribunate 
sliould  be  suppressed,  that  its  attributions  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Legislative  Body,  thus  put  again  in  possession  of  the 
liberty  of  speech;  that  at  the  opening  of  every  session  there 
should  be  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  by 
Ijallot.  three  commissions,  of  seven  members  each,  destined,  like 
1  he  supjn-essed  commissions  of  the  Tribunate,  to  attend,  the 
first  to  legislation,  the  second  to  internal  administration,  the 
tiiird  to  finances;  that  these  sections  should  continue  to  discuss 
with  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  in 
])rivate  conferences,  the  'projets  dc  loi  submitted  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  when  they  should  find  themselves  agreed  with  the 
Council  of  State,  a  member  of  that  Council  should  come  and 
('X]-)lain  from  the  tribune  of  the  Legislative  Body  the  motives 
which  tlie  government  had  had  for  proposing  the  jyrojet  in 
([iiestion  ;  and  that  the  president  of  the  commission  should  give, 
on  his  parr,  llic  motives  which  it  had  for  approving  it;  but 
1  liat  in  case  of  disapproval  all  the  members  of  the  commission 
should  be  admitted  to  produce  publicly  the  reasons  on  wdiich 
their  op]')osition  was  founded;  and  that,  lastly,  the  Legislative 
i'ody  should  continue  to  vote,  without  any  other  debate,  on  the 
me;isures  submitted  to  its  ap]')robation.  It  was  further  deter- 
mined that,  to  avoid  changing  the  present  state  of  things  in 
tile  Session  that  was  abr)ut  to  o])en,  and  all  the  business  of 
which  was  already  ]n"e])ared.  the  senatus-confiulti\  containing 
tie'  new  arrangements,  should  not  be  promulgated  till  the  day 
on  which  that  session  should  close. 

In  fact,  the  Legislative  l^ody,  n^covering  the  faculty  of  speech, 
since  twenty-one  of  its  m(Miibers,  eh^cted  annually  by  ballot, 
were  called  to  the  discussion  of  th(>  matters  under  consideration, 
the  su])])ression  of  the  Tribunat(>  merely  put  out  of  sight  a  body 
which  had  long  bt^en  de]irived  of  life.  The  Legislative  Body 
was  sensible  of  this  restitution  of  speech,  not  that  it  was  readv 
to  make  use  of  it,l)ut  because  it  would  relieve  it  from  a  ridicule 
which  had  heroine  annoying.  At  any  rate,  there  was  one  word 
sn]ipresse(l.   a   word   which    had    had    some   im])ortance :   it   was 
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that  of  Tribunate.  This  was  enough  to  displease  certain  con- 
stant friends  of  the  Eevolution,  and  to  please  Napoleon,  who 
was  not  afraid,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  word  which  the  recollec- 
tions of  1 802  rendered  disagreeable,  to  restore  to  the  Legislative 
Body  prerogatives  of  some  value.  It  is  true  that  a  precaution 
was  taken  against  these  new  prerogatives,  namely,  to  fix  at  forty 
years  the  age  at  which  a  member  could  sit  in  the  Legislative 
Body — a  paltry  precaution,  which  would  not  have  prevented  an 
assembly  from  being  enterprising  if  the  spirit  of  liberty  could 
have  then  awakened,  and  which  caused  the  political  education 
of  public  men  to  begin  too  late. 

After  (Tfettino-  rid  of  this  troublesome  shadow  of  the  Tribunate, 
it  still  remained  to  be  considered  what  was  to  become  of  the 
]iersons  whom  Napoleon,  from  natural  kindliness  of  disposition 
as  much  as  from  policy,  never  liked  to  ruffle.  He  therefore 
resolved  that  the  members  of  the  Tribunate  should  go  with  their 
]irerogatives  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  the  Legislative 
J^ody,  where  they  were  to  find  a  title  and  appointments.  Still 
Napoleon  was  unwilling  to  render  the  Legislative  Body,  then 
limited  to  300  members,  too  numerous  by  pouring  into  it  the 
whole  Tribunate.  He  therefore  opened  this  asylum  to  the  most 
obscure  members  only  of  the  body.  As  for  those  who  had  dis- 
played intelligence  and  application  to  business,  he  destined  them 
for  high  employments.  He  first  placed  in  the  Senate  M.  Fabre 
de  TAude,  who  had  presided  over  the  Tribunate  with  distinc- 
tion, and  ]\[.  Curee,  who  had  commenced  his  career  by  the  mani- 
festation of  an  ardent  republicanism,  but  who  had  finished  it 
with  a  motion  for  restoring  monarchy  by  instituting  the  empire. 
As  for  the  other  members  of  the  Tribunate  distinguished  by 
1  heir  merit.  Napoleon  ordered  the  ministers  of  the  interior  and  of 
justice  to  propose  theni  to  him  for  the  vacant  places  of  prefects, 
first  ])residents,  and  procureurs-fienSraiix.  Lastly,  he  reserved 
some  others  to  make  them  figure  in  a  new  magistracy,  which  was 
to  h('  tlie  com])lement  of  our  financial  institutions — the  Court  of 
Accounts,  tlic  creation  of  which  we  shall  ]n'esently  relate. 

"^rhere  was  another  measure  which  Napoleon  was  not  less  un- 
jiatient  to  take,  and  which  he  considered  as  much  more  urgent 
than  the  sii])])r(^ssion  of  the  ^JVibunate  :  this  was  the  purification 
of  the  magistracy.  Tlu'.  government  of  the  Consulate,  at  the 
moment  of  its  installation,  had  brought  an  excellent  spirit  into 
its  Selections;  l)ut  in  liaste  to  establish  itself,  it  had  chosen  in 
liaste  the  members  of  all  tln^  administrations,  and  if  it  had  erred 
less  than  th(^  governnuMits  which  preceded  it,  still  it  had  erred 
too  miieli  not  to  be  obliged  to  re-form  some  of  its  first  notnina- 
tions.  In  all  the  classes  of  fniuM ions  it  had  amended  several 
ot  tliem,  ;ind  these  changes  of  persons  liad  ])een  the  more 
;i|)|)ro\  ;ililc  ;in(l  ;i pproNcij.  since  it  was   never   political  iniliience 
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that  dictated  thcni.  but  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  merit 
of  each.  In  the  magistracy  notliing  of  the  kind  coukl  be 
effected,  on  account  of  the  irremovabihty  established  by  the 
constitution  of  M.  Sieves  ;  and  certain  selections  made  in  the 
year  VIII..  in  ignorance  of  the  individuals,  in  the  hurry  of 
a  reorganisatif)n,  had  become  in  time  a  permanent  scandal, 
lliere  had.  indeed,  been  attributed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation 
a  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the  magistracy ;  but  this  juris- 
diction, sufficient  in  ordinary  times,  was  not  so  in  regard  to  an 
establishment  of  magistrates  nominated  in  mass  on  the  eve  of 
an  immenst^  convulsion,  and  among  whom  wretches,  unworthy 
of  the  rank  which  they  occupied,  had  slipped  in.  While 
decency  mid  application  prevailed  among  almost  all  the  agents 
of  the  government  placed  under  an  active  superintendence, 
the  magistracy  alone  sometimes  set  pernicious  examples. 
Against  such  it  was  ref{uisite  to  provide  ;  and  Napoleon,  who 
deemed  himself  called  in  1807  to  lend  a  finishing  hand  to  the 
reorganisation  of  France,  had  decided  to  put  a  sto])  to  such 
disorder.  He  had  askc^d  the  opinion  of  the  arch-chancellor, 
supreme  judge  on  the  like  matters.  That  mind,  equally  fertile 
and  wise,  had  found  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  an 
ingenious  expedient,  founded,  moreover,  on  solid  reasons.  The 
constitution  of  the  year  VIII.,  though  it  declared  the  members 
of  the  judicial  order  irremovable,  nevertheless  subjected  them 
to  a  condition  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  government, 
namely,  that  they  should  appear  in  the  lists  of  eligible  persons. 
It  had  not,  therefore,  ensured  to  them  the  perpetuity  of  their 
nffices  excepting  conditionally,  and  when  they  should  deserve 
all  their  life  the  public  esteem.  This  precaution  having  been 
done  away,  along  with  the  lists  of  eligible  persons,  since 
abolished,  we  must  su])ply  its  place,  said  Prince  Cambaceres ; 
and  lie  proposed  two  measures,  the  one  permanent,  the  other 
temporary.  The  first  consisted  in  not  considering  the  noiuina- 
tions  in  the  magistracy  as  definitive  and  conferring  irremova- 
bility till  after  the  ("xpiration  of  five  years,  and  according  to 
the  experience  had  of  the  morality  and  the  capacity  of  the 
magisti-ates  chosen.  The  second  consist(^d  in  forming  a  com- 
!ni>sinn  of  ti-n  members,  and  charging  this  commission  to  re- 
\ie\\-  Ihe  whole  of  the  magistracy,  and  to  point  out  such  of  its 
membei's  as  had  ]ii'oved  themselves  unworthv  to  administer 
justice.  1'his  ingenious  and  cheering  combination  was  ado]ited 
by  XapoleoTi,  and  con\erted  into  a  >icn(dv>i-conRuHc.  which  was 
to  be  laid  bi^fore  the  Senat(\  At  any  other  time  this  measure 
would  have  be(Mi  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
At  this  ])ei"io(l,  succeeding  iiuintnise  convulsions,  in  presence  of 
;in  acknowledged  necessity,  and  with  the  intervention  of  a  body 
whose  elevation  ensured  impai't iaiity,  it  a|)]ieared  no  more  than 
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what  it  really  was,  a  reparative  and  necessary  act.  This  purifi- 
cation, soon  carried  into  effect  with  justice  and  discretion,  was 
more  approved  in  its  execution  than  in  its  principle. 

While  engaged  upon  these  constitutional  and  administrative 
measures,  Napoleon  directed  his  attention  to  the  finances  also. 
There  was  no  department  of  the  administration  with  which  he 
had  reason  to  be  so  well  satisfied  as  with  this ;  for  abundance 
prevailed  at  the  treasury,  and  order  was  completely  re-estab- 
lished there.  We  have  seen  the  budget,  fixed  at  first  at  500 
millions  in  1 802,  soon  swelling  by  the  definitive  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt,  by  the  development  given  to  public  works  of 
general  utility,  by  the  successive  re-establishment  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  in  the  smallest  communes  in  France,  by 
the  creation  of  a  vast  system  of  instruction,  by  the  extension  of 
shipbuilding  ;  lastly,  by  the  institution  of  monarchy  and  the 
creation  of  a  civil  list,  to  about  600  millions,  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  to  700  millions  (820  including  the  expense 
of  collection).  In  1 806,  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Prussia, 
had  declared  to  the  Legislative  Body,  with  the  intention  that 
Europe  should  be  apprised  of  it,  that  600  millions  were  sufficient 
for  peace,  700  millions  for  war,  and  that  without  recurring  to 
loans,  a  system  to  which  at  that  time  France  had  an  antipathy, 
he  should  obtain  that  sum  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  natural 
collections,  which  the  French  Revolution  had  abolished,  instead 
of  confining  itself  to  the  reform  of  them.  In  consequence,  he 
had  re-t'stablished,  under  the  name  of  droits  rhinis,  the  taxes 
upon  li(|nors,  and  instead  of  the  tolls  at  the  barriers,  a  tax 
upon  salt.  These  imposts  soon  justified  his  foi'esight  and  firm- 
ness ;  for  the  droits  rdunis,  after  producing  20  millions  in  the 
first  year,  yielded  48  in  the  year  1806,  and  promised  y6  in  the 
year  1807.  T^^^'  salt-tax,  which  had  produced  from  6  to  7 
millions  in  1806,  brought  in  29  millions  in  1 807,  and  en- 
couraged a  ]io])f>  of  much  more  in  the  following  years.  ^J'he 
old  taxes  had  likewisi^  shown  considerable  improvement.  The 
registration  had  increased  from  160  millions  to  180;  the  customs 
froTti  40  millions  in  1806  to  66  in  1 807  ;  for  if  maritime  com- 
merce was  proliibited.  the  comm(n'ce  with  the  continc'ut  was 
prodiLnoiislv  increasing. 

Hence  the  ordinary  revenues,  which  Napoleon  in  1806  had 
estiinated  at  700  millions,  ros(>  far  higher  in  1807.  and  might 
he  coui])ute(l  a])]iroxinia1  ively  at  740  millions,  made  up  in  the 
following  manner:  315  millions  arising  from  the  direct  con- 
tributions (tax  on  land,  buildings,  doors  and  windows,  rent, 
\'.c. );  I  80  from  registralion  (duty  on  stanqis,  legacies,  changes 
of  propei'ty,  willi  the  a(ldiiif)n  of  the  produce  of  tlu^  forests); 
So  |)ro(lnee(I  by  the  droits  reiniis,  50  by  llie  customs,  30  by 
salt,    5    hy   salt  and   tobacco    beyond   the  Al])s.    5   by   the    salt- 
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works  of  tlie  east,  12  bv  the  lottery.  10  by  the  posts,  i  by 
powder  and  saltpetre,  10  by  instalments  due  from  purchasers 
of  national  domains,  6  by  various  receipts,  36  by  the  Italian 
suljsidy,  representing  the  cost  of  the  French  army  employed  in 
iruardinn^  Italy.  This  total  sum  of  740  millions,  increased  by 
special  items  to  the  amount  of  30  millions,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  additional  centimes  to  the  direct  contributions  for  the 
departmental  expenses,  and  the  tolls  established  on  certain 
rivers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navigation,  would  make  alto- 
gether 770  niillions.  Some  of  these  items,  such  as  the  produce 
of  the  registration,  of  the  droits  riunis,  of  the  customs,  might 
rise  or  fall,  but  the  total  amount  must  reach  and  exceed  suc- 
cessively the  mean  revenue  of  740  millions,  770  with  the 
special  items. 

It  is  true  that  the  expenditure  had  surpassed  not  less  than  the 
receipts  tlie  limits  specified  in  the  law  of  the  finances.  Napoleon 
in  1806  had  estimated  at  7CX)  millions  the  budget  of  the  state 
of  war,  at  that  time  the  most  usual  state ;  which,  with  30 
millions  of  special  items,  nmst  carry  the  total  expenditure  to 
730  millions.  We  know  already  that  it  would  be  760  millions 
for  that  same  year,  1806.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  it 
amounted  even  to  770.  It  had  therefore  exceeded  the  estimated 
sum  by  40  millions.  In  1807,  the  history  of  which  year  we  are 
at  tliis  moment  relating,  the  expenditure,  computed  at  720 
millions,  750  with  the  special  items,  threatened  to  be  much  more 
considerable.  It  was  subsequently  fixed  at  778  millions.  The 
cause  of  these  augmentations  may  easily  be  guessed;  for  the 
ex])ense  of  the  war  (for  the  two  ministries,  of  the  personnel  and 
of  the  materiel),  estimated  at  300  millions,  had  amounted  to 
340.  i"]ven  this  sum  is  far  from  revealing  the  whole  extent  of 
il  :  for  iiidf])endently  of  the  expenses  charged  to  the  State, 
the  countries  occupied  ])y  our  troops  furnished  part  of  the 
|)i-(ivisi(iiis.  and  the  treasury  of  the  army,  into  which  the  war 
ciiiitribnlioii>  wei-e  paid,  had  defrayed  part  of  the  expenses  of 
x\\r  Tiiati'ricl  and  of  the  pay.  The  su])plements  drawn  from  this 
treasury  amounted  to  not  less  than  40  or  50  millions  for  1806, 
and  to  at  least  140  or  150  for  1 807.  ]3ut  the  current  receipts 
of  the  year  furnisliing  already  740  jnillions  (770  with  the 
special  ileiiis;,  and  the  treasuiy  of  the  army  l)eing  ca])a])le  of 
furnishing  some  sup])leinents  without  being  impoverished,  we 
are  authorised  to  assert  that  Napoleon  had  attained  his  aim,  to 
make  the  receipts  })alance  the  expenses,  even  during  a  state  of 
war.  without  having  recourse  to  loans. 

l-'or  the  rest,  the  total  expenditure  of  770  millions  for  1806, 
of  "?^  for  1807.  was  not  vet  wholly  revealed  ;  for  I'Vench  account 
al)ility,  though  then  in  ])rogress,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection which  at  present  enables  us,  a  few  months  after  the  turii 
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of  the  year,  to  ascertain  and  to  fix  the  expenditure  of  it.  It 
took  not  less  than  two  or  three  years  to  arrive  at  such  a  liquida- 
tion. Napoleon  then  estimated  the  expenses  of  the  year  at  720 
millions,  750  including  the  services  paid  out  of  the  special  items  ; 
and  excepting  a  few  extra  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  that  estimate  was  correct.  In  this  total  of  720  millions, 
the  public  debt  would  require  104  millions  (54  of  five  per  cent. 
rentes pcrpetucllcs,  17  of  life  annuiti(^s,  24  of  ecclesiastical  pensions, 
5  of  civil  pensions,  4  of  the  debt  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Parma,  and 
I'iacenza)  ;  the  civil  list,  28  (including  the  princes) ;  the  ser- 
vice of  foreign  affairs,  8 ;  the  administration  of  justice,  22  ;  the 
expenses  of  the  interior  and  of  the  public  works,  54  (not  includ- 
ing the  works  in  the  departments,  paid  for  out  of  the  30  millions 
of  S2:)ecial  items);  the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  12;  the  general 
police,  I  ;  the  finances,  36  (including  10  millions  for  the  Sinking 
Fund);  the  administration  of  the  treasury,  18  (including  10 
miUions  paid  for  discount);  the  navy,  106;  war,  324  ;  lastly,  a 
reserve  of  10,  destined  for  unforeseen  expenses — total,  720 
millions,  750  with  the  expenses  of  the  departments. 

This  total  of  the  expenses  forming  750  millions,  compared 
with  the  produce  of  the  receipts  forming  770  millions,  left  in 
hand  a  balance  of  20  millions.  Napoleon  immediately  resolved 
to  restore  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  country  by  the  abolition  of 
the  10  war  centimes  imposed  in  1804,  in  place  of  the  volun- 
tary donations  voted  by  the, departments  for  the  building  of 
the  Boulogne  flotilla.  It  was  a  considerable  relief  upon  the 
direct  contributions,  the  heaviest  of  all  at  that  period,  and  the 
third  of  the  kind  granted  since  the  i8th  Brumaire.  Napoleon 
ordered  that,  when  the  law  of  finances  was  presented  to  the 
Legislative  I)ody,  which  was  about  to  be  assembled  after  a  pro- 
rogation of  a  year,  this  important  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  taxpayers  should  be  immediately  proposed  to  him,  and 
tliat  thus  tlie  termination  of  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  war 
should  l)e  ]oroclaimed  before  the  termination  of  the  war  itself. 

His  ardent  mind,  fond  of  diving  into  the  future,  had  already 
iiKjuired  what  would  be  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country 
ill  a  few  years  ;  and  he  had  ascertained  that,  in  fifteen  years, 
the  rapid  extinction  of  the  life-annuities  and  ecclesiastical 
pensions,  that  th(>  ef|na]ly  i-apid  redemption  of  the  rcnlrx  fcr- 
petndh?.,  provided  with  a  Sinking  Fund,  to  which  the  sale,  daily 
more  advantageous,  of  the  national  property  gave  a  very  ])ower- 
t'lil  0]ieration,  would  reduce  the  public  debt  from  104  millions 
to  74.  \\\\\  long  before  this  result,  for  which  he  should  be 
obliged  to  wait  several  years,  the  restoration  of  ])eace  niiglit 
reduce  the  ])ublic  expenses  far  below  720  millions,  causing  the 
revenue  to  rise  jnucli  higher,  and  afford  abundant  UK^ans  for 
titlicr  nlh'vi;it  ions  or  useful  creations.      But  for  the  faults  wliicli 
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we  shall  soon  have  to  record,  these  fair  prospects  would  have 
been  realised,  and  the  finances  of  France  would  have  been  saved 
witli  her  greatness. 

With  the  favourable  state  of  the  finances  was  combined,  ever 
since  the  preceding  year,  a  completely  new  facility  in  the  service 
of  the  treasury.  It  will  be  recollected  that  various  causes,  one 
of  them  ])ermaneut,  the  other  accidental,  had  rendered  this 
service  t-xtrenjely  difficult,  and  given  the  treasury  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rich  man  in  embarrassments,  who,  either  from  want  of 
order,  or  from  the  diflSculty  of  recovering  his  revenues,  cannot 
provide  for  his  current  expenses.  The  permanent  cause  arose 
from  the  system  of  obligations  and  bills  at  sight,  which  the 
receivers-general  subscribed,  and  which,  payable  at  their  chest, 
month  bv  mouth,  were  the  medium  by  which  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  reached  the  treasury.  The  obligations,  representing  the 
amount  of  the  direct  contributions,  were  drawn  only  at  distant 
dates,  and  one-fourth  at  least  was  not  payable  till  four,  five,  or  six 
months  after  the  year  to  which  they  belonged.  The  bills  at  sight, 
representing  the  indirect  contributions,  and  drawn  at  indefinite 
]ieriods,  subsequently  to  the  actual  receipt  of  the  tax,  kept  back 
the  produce  of  these  contributions  from  the  State  for  fifty  or 
sixty  days  after  they  had  been  paid  into  the  chests  of  the  receivers- 
general.  These  latter  had,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  the  funds, 
which  constituted  part  of  their  emoluments.  But  what  occasioned 
much  more  serious  inconvenience  than  the  excessive  emoluments 
allowed  to  the  receivers,  was  the  necessity  under  which  the 
treasury  found  itself  to  realise  its  revenues  at  seasonable  times, 
to  get  those  obligations  and  bills  at  sight  discounted,  sometimes 
by  the  ])ank,  sometimes  by  great  capitalists,  who  made  it  ])ay 
a>  high  a  discount  as  12  and  15  per  cent.,  and  had  even,  like 
]\I.  Ouvrard,  turned  its  pa])er  to  strange  purposes.  The  sums 
whicli  wer(^  thus  carrit'd  Ijack  beyond  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year  were  com])uted  at  124  millions.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
(■x])ensi'  was  not  ])aid  any  more  than  the  tax  in  those  twelve 
uifiiiths.  the  s<^]'vice  of  the  treasury  might  have  been  carried  on 
almost  without  discount,  if  (jthcr  causes,  wholly  accidental,  had 
iKjt  su])erveued  I0  complicate  the  ordinary  situation.  On  the 
one  liand.  Hii-  antt-rior  l)udgets  of  1805,  1804,  and  1803  had  left 
arrears.  I'or  which  endeavours  were  made  to  provide  with  the 
current  resources  :  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary 
financial  adventure  of  the  United  Merchants,  who  Ijy  blending  the 
affairs  of  France  and  Spain  had  de]irived  the  State  of  a  sum  of  141 
millions,  had  thrown  the  ti'easury  into  a  double  eml)arrassment. 
Ft  had  found  itself  obliged  to  meet  an  anterior  deficit  of  60  to 
70  millions,  and  a  debit  of  141  millions,  createtl  by  the  United 
^lercliants.  It  had,  it  is  true,  sctlid  assets,  lint  difficult  to  be 
reali-^ed,    in    jiledge    for    this    d.'bit.      It    had.    therefore,    been 
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necessary,  in  addition  to  the  annual  discount  of  124  millions' 
worth  of  obligations,  not  due  till  the  following  year,  to  meet  a 
deficit  of  about  200  millions.  This  accounts  for  the  financial 
distress  of  1805  and  1806,  even  amidst  the  prodigious  suc- 
cesses of  the  campaign  which  was  terminated  by  the  victory 
of  Austei'litz. 

But  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  January  1806,  returning 
victorious,  and  his  hands  full  of  metals  taken  from  Austria,  had 
revived  confidence,  and  afforded  a  first  relief,  for  which  there 
was  great  need.  Credit  soon  recovered  itself;  the  interest  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent,  fell  to  nine  and  even  to  six  per  cent, 
on  the  discount  of  the  assets  of  the  treasury. 

Other  means  had  been  pursued  for  removing  the  difficulties 
of  the  moment,  and  rendering  their  recurrence  impossible.  In 
the  first  place,  the  national  domains,  which  constituted  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Senate,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Uni- 
versity, were  withdrawn  from  them  ;  annuities  were  allotted  to 
them  in  compensation,  and  the  domains  transferred  to  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  that  might  effect  a  gradual  sale  of  them,  which  it  did 
with  prudence  and  advantage.  These  domains  were  valued  at 
60  millions,  and  upon  this  pledge  rescriptions  to  that  amount 
had  been  created,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  and  seven  per  cent., 
according  to  the  time  they  had  to  run,  and  payable  successively 
by  the  said  fund  in  the  course  of  five  years.  These  rescriptions, 
on  account  of  the  interest  which  they  yielded,  the  security  of 
t  he  pledge,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  fund  which  was 
surety  for  them,  had  acquired  the  credit  of  the  best  assets,  and 
had  never  ceased  to  be  negotiable  at  a  rate  nearly  approaching 
to  par.  They  had  thus  furnished  a  medium  for  discharging  the 
arrear  of  the  budgets  of  1 803,  1804,  and  1805.  The  domains 
given  in  pledge  acquiring  in  time  a  more  considerable  value, 
t  he  amount  of  these  rescriptions  might  be  increased  to  70  and 
even  80  millions,  in  order  to  defray  the  charges  successively 
riivealed  by  the  liquidation  of  anterior  assets. 

After  this  arrear  had  been  provided  for,  great  pains  were 
taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  141  millions  constituting  tluulebit 
of  th(^.  United  jSlerchajits.  M.  Mollien,  wdio  had  become  minister 
of  tlie  treasury  on  th(>  r(>moval  of  M.  de  Mai'bois,  and  was  inces- 
santly stimulated  by  Na])ol('oii,  had  displayed  remarkable  zeal 
and  ability  in  the  realisation  of  the  assets  composing  this  debit. 
In  the  first  ])lace,  immovable  ])roperty  belonging  to  the  sieurs 
Oiivranl  and  X'anlerbergh,  worth  10  or  II  millions,  had  been 
seizi'd.  M.  X'anlerbergh's  wareliouses  had  next  been  taken 
])()ssessi()n  of;  and  as  the  em])eror  was  nnich  pleased  witli  his 
activity,  he  had  continued  to  him  the  supply  of  the  provisions 
for  the  army  and  navy  ;  and  by  paying  only  in  ]iart  for  his 
supplies,  means  had  been  secured  for  soon  recovering  a  sum  of 
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about  40  millions.  Messrs.  Oiivrard,  Desprez,  and  Vanlerbergli 
had  further  advanced,  in  different  payments,  or  in  effects  upon 
Holland,  a  sum  of  30  millions.  Lastly,  Spain,  acknowledging 
herself  personally  a  debtor  to  the  total  amount  of  60  millions, 
had  paid  in  assignations  upon  ^Mexico  for  36  millions  of  piastres, 
and  promising  to  ])ay  directly  24  millions  in  the  course  of  1 806,  at 
the  rate  of  2  millions  per  month — Spain  was  the  worst  debtor 
of  all ;  for  of  the  24  millions  payable  by  monthly  instalments  in 
1S06.  she  had  ])aid  but  14  millions  in  August  1S07,  after  show- 
ing an  evident  ill-will  before  Jena,  and  after  Jena  a  deplorable 
exhaustion.  It  was  by  means  of  loans  in  Holland  that  she 
discharged,  in  August  1807,  14  of  the  24  millions  due  in  1806. 
As  for  the  36  millions  of  piastres  to  be  received  in  the  count- 
ing houses  of  Mexico.  A'era  Cruz,  the  Caraccas,  the  Havannali, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  M.  ]\Iollien  devised  a  very  ingenious  ex- 
pedient for  recovering  that  amount ;  this  was  to  transfer  them 
To  the  Dutch  house  of  Hope,  which  made  them  over  to  the 
I'higlish  house  of  Baring ;  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metals  in  England,  the  latter  obtained  permission  to 
in-iiig  them  over  from  the  Spanish  ports  in  English  frigate.?. 
France  u'uaranteed  onlv  the  deliverv  in  harbour  to  Enoflish 
boats,  at  the  rate  of  3  f.  75  c.  the  rate  at  which  she  took 
them.  The  ])rofit  of  I  f.  25  c,  relinc|uished  to  those  who 
risked  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  was,  therefore,  not  at 
her  cost,  but  at  that  of  Spain,  which  thus  paid  by  an  enormous 
discount  for  the  distance  of  the  sources  of  her  wealth  and  the 
weakness  of  her  flag,  obliged  to  leave  to  that  of  England  the 
transport  of  the  metals  of  America.  The  houses  of  Baring  and 
Ho])e  afterwards  remitted  to  the  French  treasury,  by  transfers 
of  assets,  the  amount  of  the  ceded  piastres.  The  bargain  had 
been  made  on  these  conditions  for  more  than  25  millions,  part 
of  which  had  just  arrived.  The  sur])lus  had  been  applied  to 
the  payment,  in  tlie  rnited  States,  or  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
of  (le])t.s  contracted  l)y  our  ships,  aiid  especially  those  of  Admiral 
Willauniez.  wliich  liad  sought  refuge,  some  in  the  port  of  the 
Ilavannah.  and  others  in  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake. 

ft  was  b\-  tlie  aid  of  these  various  combinations  that  in 
August  1807  the  Fi'ench  treasury  had  found  means  to  recover 
100  milli'in-  i>f  the  141  composing  the  enormous  debit  of  the 
Tnited  ^lei-chaiit-.  The  ])ayment  of  the  f^alauce  of  41  millions 
was  secured  witliin  about  4  or  5  millions,  and  at  very  short 
intei'vals. 

The  treasure  di-eply  in  (Ie])t  in  the  winter  nf  1806,  soon 
relieved  V)v  the  metallic  >ucci)Ui's  which  Xajielemi  had  ])rought 
tVniii  aVn'uad,  bv  the  revival  of  confidence,  by  the  integral  pav- 
iiient  ot"  the  arrear  of  the  budgets,  by  thc^  almost  total  recoverv 
of  the  (L'liit   (if  the  United  Merchants,  had  had  to  provide  in 

vol..  v.  D 
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1 807  for  only  a  small  part  of  that  debit,  and  for  the  1 24,000,000 
of  obligations  usually  recoverable  in  the  following  year,  which 
was  an  easy  matter,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  being  deferred  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the 
taxes.  The  emperor,  therefore,  had  been  able  to  demand  and 
to  obtain  that  the  pay  of  the  grand  army,  which  amounted  to 
4,000,0000  or  5,000,000  per  month,  and  from  the  immediate 
payment  of  Avhich  he  liad  dis])ensed  the  French  treasury,  should 
gradually  accumulate  at  Erfurt,  at  Mayence,  at  Paris,  and  there 
form  a  depot  of  S])ecie  to  the  amount  of  more  than  40,000,000. 
an  excessive  precaution,  which  proves  how  prudent  in  war  was 
that  man  so  imprudent  in  politics.* 

l^ut  a  new  institution,  which  was  the  necessary  complement 
of  our  financial  organisation,  facilitated  in  1806  the  operations 
of  the  treasury,  and  in  tlie  course  of  1807  caused  an  abundance 
previoush-  unknown  to  j)revail  there.  According  to  the  systeui 
]-)ropos('d  to  the  First  Consul  by  M.  Gaudiu  on  the  morrow  of 
tlie  1 8th  Jirumaire,  a  system  pursued  til!  1807,  the  receivers- 
general  signed,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  profit  of  the  treasury, 
bills  of  exchange,  with  the  title  of  obligations  or  bills  at  sight, 
falliug  due  month  by  month.  Such  was  the  method  employed 
for  getting  in  the  public  revenue.  The  treasury  thus  had  the 
certainty  of  a  fixed  term  for  payments,  and  left  as  emoluments 
to  the  receivers-general  the  profits  thence  resulting ;  for  the 
taxes  always  came  in  before  these  obligations  or  bills  at  sight 
wtM-c  due.  It  was  no  doubt  a  great  improvement,  in  refercmce 
to  tlie  time  at  which  this  system  was  devised ;  for  it  ensured 
iixetl  terms  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  In  1 807  tliere  was 
one  step  more  left  to  be  taken — that  was  to  oblige  the  receivers 
to  liand  over  their  funds  to  the  treasury  the  very  moment  that 
tliey  received  them.  But  to  sup])ress  all  at  once  this  system  of 
hills  of   exchange,   and  to  substitute   for   it    the  more   natural 

•  Tlic  ilutails  wliicli  I  am  liei-r  rc'cordin.u'  may  appear  Irisial,  but  to  mc  tlicy 
x'oiii  iiidispciisabh'  for  coiivcyinga  notion  ol'  tbo  course  of  our  linanc^cs,  of  tlie 
.■icliiiini>tnitivc  al)ility  of  Na]iolcon  and  his  agents,  and  of  tlie  singular  times  in 
whi'di  tlicy  lived.  These  details,  and  in  particular  those  which  are  about 
lij  fiilliiw  cniicerning  tlie  creation  of  the  new  system  of  the  treasury,  are 
rxiractcd.  not,  IVdm  iillicial  jiublications,  which  had  become  extremely  rare 
at  llli-^  period,  left,  mnreoNci'.  very  incomphite,  and  above  all,  pi'rfectly  silent 
I'l^pcci  ing  till'  iiie;iii>  of  execution,  but  from  the  archives  of  the  treasui-v 
ii-(li'.  "With  t  111' aut  liurisat  ion  of  I\li\ssi-s.  Human  and  l^imion,  t  he  ministers 
ol'tlic  linaiK  IS,  I  li;i\o  availed  mysell'  of  t  hes(>  arclii\  cs  in  t  he  composition  of 
a  eonvjilci-.-ihlc  \voi]<,  fur  w  hicli,  long  as  it  maybe,  I  ha\e  been  compensated 
b\  I  lie  iiil'ormat  ion  whirli  I  lia\('  obtained  respecting  ihe  jirogress  of  our 
liiiaiiii;i  I  :idmiiii>t  rai  ioii.  I  lia\e  also  been  much  enliglitcned  as  lo  what,  con- 
eeiii^  tl;i-  peiiiid  liy  the  ]ieiii^:il  of  flu:  unjiublished  and  liighlv  important 
iniinoii-  of  Count  Sbillieii.  I  guar.'uit  ee,  t  hereforc,  the  jierfect  accuracy  of 
the  d'taib  which  have  |iieceded  and  arc  al'out  to  follow,  in  regard  lo  the 
l'aet>  tliem>ehes  and  in  legaid  to  thcligiires;  only  I  have  given  the  round 
.-uui--,  and  lor  .■iniounts  \ai'yiii'_;-  IVom  day  to  day,  the  mean  sums,  whicli  best 
ev!  ri-M-d  tl|.^  durable  truth  of  lhiiiL;>. 
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system  of  an  iniiuediate  payment,  under  the  form  of  an  account 
current  between  the  treasury  and  the  receivers-general,  would 
have  been  too  abrupt  a  change,  and  perhaps  a  dangerous  one. 
Tlie  experience  and  the  inventive  s])irit  of  Isl.  Mollien  suggested 
to  him  one  of  the  happiest  of  transitions. 

^1.  Mollien,  as  the  reader  no  doubt  recollects,  was  director  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  when  Napoleon,  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  hi-  had  directed  that  fund,  called  him  in  1806  to  the 
uiini.-try  of  the  treasury,  as  successor  to  M.  de  Marbois.  dis- 
luis.-ed  in  consefpience  of  the  affair  of  the  United  Merchants. 
Mollien  was  a  shrewd,  ingenious  talker,  full  of  the  doctrines  of 
ilu-  fconnmists.  very  clever  at  business,  though  he  expounded 
it  in  affected  language,  timid.  susce]3tible.  easily  agitated  in  the 
pivsence  of  Napoleon,  who  disliked  long  dissertations,  but  soon 
li tiding  in  himself  the  independence  of  an  honest  man  and  the 
firmness  of  a  cdnvinced  mind.  Napoleon  sometimes  treated  tiie 
theories  of  Ni.  Mollien  with  the  freedom  of  omnipotence  and  of 
u'enius.  and  then  left  that  able  minister  to  act,  knowinir  how 
conscientious,  how  zealous,  and  above  all,  how  well  (pialified 
he  was  to  reform  tlie  mechanism  of  the  treasury,  where  still 
reigned  old  practices,  protected  by  obstinate  interests. 

A\'hen  the  negotiation  of  the  assets  of  the  treasury  was  taken 
from  ]M.  Desprex,  the  representative  of  the  company  of  United 
^[erchants.  a  committee  of  receivers-o'eneral  had  been  charo"ed 
to  supply  his  ])lace.  'Jliis  committee  existed  for  some  time,  and 
its  service  consisted  in  discounting  the  obligations  and  bills  at 
sight,  acting  on  account  of  the  receivi-rs-general.  The  funds  em- 
ployed by  this  committee  came  to  it  from  the  receivers-o-eneral 
themselves,  who  always  received  the  amount  of  the  taxes  before 
the  time  whtMi  the  maturity  of  the  obligations  and  the  bills  at 
sight  obliged  them  to  pay  it  in.  ^1.  ^lollien,  struck  with  the 
remark  tliat  the  money  with  which  this  committee  discounted 
the  assets  of  the  treasury  was  the  money  of  the  treasury  itself, 
conceI\ed  the  idea  of  re(|uii'ing  its  iiuiuediate  ]iayment  by  means 
(if  a  eoml)inatioii  which,  without  de])riving  the  receivers  of  the 
use  of  the  funds  l)y  which  they  made  a  profit,  should  lead  them 
to  pay  ovi'r  the  ]:)ixtduce  of  the  taxes  to  the  chests  of  the  treasurv 
directly,  and  withnut  iutei'iiiediate  agent.  To  accom]')lish  this  he 
ci-eated  a  chest  called  nth^o-  dr  scfcicr.  a  title  borrowed  for  its 
\ery  ()bj(-ct.  to  which  the  receivers-general  were  to  send,  the 
moment  they  receixcd  tlieiii.  all  the  funds  ol)tained  from  the 
tax]iayers.  for  whii^li  an  interest  of  5  ])er  cent,  was  to  be 
allowed.  This  chest,  in  ordei-  to  accjuit  itself  towards  them,  was 
ai'terwards  to  give  tliem  l»ack  ilu  ir  ol)ligations  ami  bills  at  sio-]it, 
wlien  they  bt^came  due.  'I\)  induce  the  receivers-general  to  pav 
the  sums  collected  into  tliis  chest,  he  addressed  to  them  a  cir- 
culai-.  in  which  he  >;ud  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  the  funds  were 
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not  owing  till  their  obligations  became  due,  on  the  other  they 
were  but  depositaries  of  those  funds,  and  had  no  right  to  employ 
them  in  private  speculations ;  that  the  caissc  de  service,  insti- 
tuted to  receive  them,  would  be  the  most  natural  and  the  safest 
depositary,  and  would  pay  them  a  reasonable  interest,  that  of 
5  per  cent.  He  added  that  their  account  current  with  this 
chest  would  be  submitted  every  month  to  the  inspection  of  the 
emperor,  whom  everybody  knew  to  be  attentive,  and  full  of 
memory  and  justice.  This  was  enough  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
those  who  were  well  disposed.  With  the  others  M.  Mollien  took 
a  different  course.  Kelieved  by  the  abundance  of  money  which 
he  began  to  enjoy  from  the  necessity  of  recurring  so  frequently 
to  the  discount  of  the  obligations  and  bills  at  sight,  he  suffered 
not  one  of  those  papers  to  be  seen  on  the  Place  ;  and  if  in  certain 
pressing  emergencies  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of 
France  to  discount  a  few  millions  in  paper,  it  was  on  condition 
that  it  should  keep  those  assets  in  its  portfolio.  Thenceforward 
the  receivers-general  who  employed  the  funds  arising  from  the 
taxes  in  jobbing  upon  obligations  and  bills  at  sight  had  no  other 
resource  than  the  caisse  de  service  itself,  and  they  sent  those 
funds  to  it.  Some  from  zeal,  from  emulation  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  himself — others,  from 
the  impossibility  of  finding  elsewhere  an  employment  for  their 
ca]Htals,  since  the  obligations  had  ceased  to  appear  on  the  Place, 
paid  the  realised  produce  of  tlie  taxes  into  the  caisse  de  service 
for  the  sake  of  the  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  and  the  chest  acquitted 
itself  towards  them  by  giving  them  back  their  obligations  when- 
ever they  became  due.  The  operation  of  discount  was  thus 
naturally  suppressed,  and  succeeded  by  an  immediate  payment 
to  the  treasury  on  condition  of  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  for  the 
time  to  run  between  the  period  of  payment  and  tlie  period  when 
the  obligations  and  the  bills  at  sight  would  become  due. 

Instituted  at  the  conclusion  of  1 806,  at  the  moment  of  the 
departure  of  Napoleon  for  Prussia,  the  caisse  de  service  was  dis- 
gorging funds  in  1 807  at  the  moment  of  his  return.  M.  Mollien, 
whose  ingenious  and  skilfvd  combinations  on  this  occasion  can- 
not be  too  much  admired,  did  not  stop  at  directing  the  funds 
of  the  receivers-general  towards  the  caisse  de  service ;  he  went 
further.  It  was  not  tlie  receivers  only  wlio  had  recourse  to  the 
obligations  and  the  l)ills  at  sight  for  the  employment  of  funds 
at  tlicir  t('m])orary  disposal;  it  was  also  individuals,  who  sought 
to  place  IIkmu  there  for  a  sliort  term  (as  is  done  at  the  present 
day  by  llie  Frencli  ca]-)italists,  who  look  out  for  bills  of  the 
treasury,  or  by  the  J'^nglish  ca])italists,  who  buy  Exchecjuer 
l)ills)-,  it  was  also  ])ublic  establishments  wliich  had  ca])itals  to 
])lace  out,  such  as  the  IVfont-de-I'lete,  tlie  bank,  the  Sinking 
l''ini(l,  i\:c.     These  diilerent  capitalists  a])plied  to  the  bankers 
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usually  jobbing  in  oblig'ations  and  bills  at  sio-ht,  in  order  to  ])ro- 
cnre  sonic.  !M.  JNIoUien  authorised  the  cai^ise  de  sere  Ice,  by  the 
decree  of  institution,  to  issue  bills  on  itself,  bearing  an  interest 
of  5  per  cent.,  and  at  a  fixed  term.  Instead  of  giving  obligations 
or  bills  at  sight  to  private  individuals,  it  gave  them  the  bills 
u]ion  itself,  and  it  had  soon  issued  to  the  amount  of  18  millions, 
which  ]int  it  in  possession  of  a  like  sum  in  cash.  It  concluded, 
moreover,  a  particular  treaty  with  the  Mont-de-Piete,  which 
usually  needed  from  15  to  18  millions'  worth  of  obligations  for 
the  employment  of  its  funds.  Instead  of  giving  it  obligations, 
notes  of  the  caissf  de  service  were  delivered  to  it,  with  a  guarantee 
of  the  reserve  of  18  millions'  worth  of  obligations,  kept  at  the 
treasury  in  a  special  portfolio.  In  this  manner  the  obligations 
and  bills  at  sight  were  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  the  notes 
of  the  rdisse  de  service  were  taken  by  the  public  in  their  stead. 
In  July  1807  tliis  chest  had  existed  a  year,  and  it  had  already 
received  45  millions  from  the  receivers-general  (half  on  their 
own  account,  half  on  account  of  capitalists  in  the  countiy),  18 
millions  from  the  ])ublic,  and  18  millions  from  the  Mont-de-Piete, 
that  is  to  say,  a  sum  total  of  80  millions. 

It  may  be  conceived  what  facility  the  creation  of  the  new 
chest  must  have  given  to  the  service  of  the  treasury,  which, 
relieved  from  the  arrear  of  the  budgets  by  the  creation  of  the 
70  millions'  worth  of  rescriptions,  reimbursed  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  debit  of  tlie  United  Merchants,  found  besides,  in 
this  floating  loan  of  80  millions,  resources  which  dispensed  it 
from  recurring  to  the  discount  of  obligations  and  bills  at  sight. 
This  loan  had  in  reality  always  existed,  since  capitals  had  always 
sought  a  temporary  location  in  the  good  paper  of  the  treasury. 
i)Ut  the  treasury  had  not  Ijeen  their  intermediary.  Speculators, 
placed  Ix'tween  it  and  the  public,  drew  away  the  capitals  to 
thi'iuselves,  and  then  made  their  customers  beg.  pray,  frecpiently 
wait,  and  ])ay  at  an  exorbitant  rate  the  discount  of  the  obligations 
and  bills  at  sight.  Sometimes  even  these  speculators  were  no 
other  Ihaii  its  own  receivers,  who  lent  it  the  funds  from  the 
taxes,  and  not  ftnly  tieeci'd  it  without  shame,  but  likewise  con- 
ti'acted  the  mischievous  hal)its  of  jobbing.  The  erdsse  de  service 
having  ln'comr  tin'  intermediary,  also  became  master  of  that 
permanent  loan,  of  tlie  rate  at  which  it  was  contracted,  and 
libeivited  itself'  fi'din  the  receivers,  whom  it  reduced  to  mere 
(le])o.-itai'ies  of  the  jiultlie  money,  and  left  them  nothing  more 
of  the  pai't  of  l)atik'ei-s  t  lian  the  business  of  iiio\ing  the  funds 
of  tlie  ti'ea-iiiy  tinm  one  p'.int  to  anothei'.  The  sudden  and 
extraordinary  reduction  in  the  exp(Mises  C)f  negotiation  for  1S06 
and  1807  furnished  the  Tuaterial  proof  of  all  these  advantages. 
l-'or  the  service  of  1806.  wliicli,  on  account  of  the  change  in  the 
calendar,  com]nvhended  not   only  the  twelve   months  of    1806 
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but  the  last  three  months  of  1805,  the  amount  of  the  expense 
of  negotiation  rose  to  the  exorbitant  sum  of  from  27  to  28 
millions.*  For  the  first  four  months  it  had  been  14  millions 
(equal  to  3!  millions  per  month,  or  40  millions  per  year).  For 
the  seven  following  months  it  liacl  been  nearly  9  millions 
(being  on  an  average  no  more  than  1,200,000  francs  per  month, 
and  14  or  15  millions  per  annum).  Lastly,  for  the  last  four 
months  it  had  been  4,300,000  francs  (which  would  be  equal 
to,  at  most,  12  millions  per  year).  This  expense  was  reduced 
in  1807  to  9  or  10  millions,  a  considerable  saving,  which  left 
to  the  capitalists  only  legitimate  profits,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  grudged  if  we  consider  in  particular  how  it  was  to  be 
divided.  Of  these  9  millions  the  bank  received  1,400,000 
francs,  the  Sinking  Fund  1,500,000,  the  Mont- de-Pi  ete 
1,350,000,  the  receivers-general  and  private  individuals,  for 
their  perquisites  and  expenses,  5  millions.  What  a  change  if 
we  look  back  to  the  preceding  years,  when  the  receivers-general 
made  enormous  profits  by  the  sum  which  they  retained,  if  we 
go  back  especially  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  when 
the  farmers-general  paid  the  court,  the  ministers,  the  employes, 
and  amassed  immense  fortunes  besides,  during  a  lease  of  a  few 
years ! 

The  caisse  de  service,  in  addition  to  these  different  advantages 
of  einancipating  the  treasury,  of  producing  great  savings,  of 
bringing  the  receivers  into  better  habits,  was  attended  with  this 
consequence,  to  put  a  stop,  in  the  general  circulation  of  paper, 
to  false  movements,  which  resolved  themselves,  for  the  State 
and  for  the  country  itself,  either  into  banking  expenses,  or  the 
useless  displacing  of  cash  ;  when,  for  instance,  the  treasury  was 
not  yet  in  direct  and  daily  communication  with  its  receivers,  by 
means  of  an  account  current  with  them,  and  it  had  need  of 
money  somewdiere,  ignorant  as  it  was  of  this,  it  got  obligations 
discounted  at  l*aris,  and  despatched  the  amount  to  the  spot, 
where  frequently  there  were  abundant  funds  in  the  chest  of  the 
receiver-general.  Thc^  receiver-general,  on  his  part,  interested 
in  ridding  himself  of  unprofitable  funds,  sought  to  transmit 
them  to  I'aris  or  to  other  ])oints,  and  loaded  the  public  convey- 
ances witli  specie  ;  w]ier(\as  if  th(^  account  current  had  existed, 
intTcly  writing  would  liave  s])ared  the  treasury  the  sending  of 
(\'»sli  to  1li('  d('])artincnts.  and  the  de]iavim(Mits  tlie  sending  of  it 
{()  I'nn's. 

M.    Mcillirn    liad    not  confined   himself  to  the  creation    of   a 

.;;.  i6(),022  r.  I'nr  .\G^  days,  <livi(]c(l  as  follows  :  — 
for  130  (lays,  i4,3S5,6Sof. 
for  197  (lays.    8,609.872 
for  138  days,    4,373'47o 

'J'OTAL      .        27,369,022  f. 
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(7//'.s.->v  ih  srrrirr  ill  the  centre  of  the  empire;  lie  had  instituted 
;i  similar  rme  in  the  departments  beyond  the  Alps.  There,  still 
mure  than  in  Old  France,  prevailed  the  pernicious  contradiction 
of  staL!"nant  capitals  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  with  urgent 
wants  for  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  provide  by  the  transmission 
of  specie.  To  put  an  end  to  this  serious  inconvenience,  ^I. 
.MoUit'ii  fsral)lished,  not  at  Turin,  but  at  Alessandria,  in  the 
circuit  of  the  great  fortresses  erected  by  Xapoleon,  a  transfer 
che-t  (/■iiis.-ir  '/>•  rinmcnts).  into  which  all  the  receivers  of  T^iguria. 
I'iedmont.  and  all  French  Italy  were  to  ])ay  their  funds,  and 
which  in  it>  turn  forwarded  them  to  the  places  where  they 
were  needed,  to  Milan  in  particular,  where  the  French  army 
had  to  be  paid.  This  chest,  placed  under  the  direction  of  an 
able  agt'iit,  M.  Dauchy.  had  soon  produced  the  same  advantages 
as  that  which  had  been  instituted  in  Paris,  that  is  to  say,  ren- 
tlered  the  service  easy,  the  sources  abundant,  the  transmission 
of  specie  useless;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  worth  while  to  introduce 
such  order  into  this  portion  of  the  finances  of  the  empire  ;  for 
{■'rench  Italy  (by  this  name  we  mean  that  which  was  converted 
into  departments,  and  not  that  which  was  constituted  under 
Prince  Fugene  into  an  allied  but  independent  State)  yielded  ai 
this  period  so  much  as  40  millions,  18  of  which  were  expended 
on  the  local  administration,  justice,  the  police,  the  roads;  and 
22  millions  remained,  either  for  the  construction  of  fortresses, 
or  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  i20,O0O  mtMi.  who  barred 
the  routes  of  Lomliartlv  against  the  Austrians. 

Xapoleon.  while  making  war  in  the  north,  had  watched  atten- 
li\ely  the  courst^  and  ]")rogress  of  tliese  new  financial  creations, 
and  at  lii-  return,  on  the  \-ery  day  that  tln^  ministers  had  come 
to  hail  in  him  the  fortunate  cnnrpieror  of  the  continent,  he 
iiad  Congratulated  M.  ^[oUien  with  a  sort  of  effusion  of  heart. 
Ne\-er  -atisfied  will]  doing  good  by  halves,  he  proposed  to  render 
what  he  called  the  einanci])ation  of  the  trea-ury  more  com]ilet(\ 
The  new  mi.s^r  ilr  >iri'rirr.  (jwing  to  the  l!(\ating  l(\an  of  80 
millions  which  has  just  been  adverted  to.  was  almost  dispensetl 
fi'om  (liscoinii  ing  obligations  ami  bills  at  sight,  save  in  ceilaiii 
pressing  eiiierL;'encie<.  when  it  applied  to  the  b:ml<.  Ibit  Xa]")0- 
leou  i'eso]\'e(l  to  ensure  its  resources  in  a  delinitive  mannei'. 
will)  the  nid  of  a  conibinatii  in.  the  idea  of  which  he  had  cow- 
c-ived  while  bivoiiae!dii<j'  amidst  the  snows  r>f  Poland.  The 
■-um  o!'  the  oMi'jations  and  bills  at  -^iglit.  not  due  till  the  follow- 
iuLi'  Year,  and  whieli  it  w;i-~  ei  in-;e(|ueiitly  necessary  todiscoiim. 
amounted  to  ahoiH  124  iiiillion>.  Il  is  ttaie  that  if  the  monev 
wa--  not  I'eceived.  ivither  wa<  the  expen-e  ]iaid  till  the  next 
vear.  ibit  \a])oleon  proposed  to  have,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
expenditure  -[laid  during  the  same  year,  and  for  this  end  to 
rea!i-e  the   revenues  of  the   State  within   the   same  iiiter\-al   of 
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time.  Conformably  to  this  design,  wliicli  he  had  conceived  in 
Iceland,  he  directed  that  the  obligations  of  1807,  which  would 
not  fall  due  till  1808,  should  be  left  for  the  service  of  1808  ; 
that  those  of  1 808,  which  would  not  be  due  till  1809,  should  be 
left  in  like  manner  for  1 809  ;  so  that  to  the  service  of  each  year 
should  be  attached  only  the  paper  becoming  due  in  the  twelve 
months  of  its  duration.  But  to  accomplish  this  it  would  be 
requisite  to  furnish  1807  with  an  equivalent  for  the  124 
millions'  worth  of  paper  transferred  to  the  following  years. 
Napoleon  resolved  to  make  a  loan  for  the  caisse,  de  service  of  124 
millions,  which  would  settle  the  matter,  thanks  to  the  resources 
which  he  had  at  his  disposal.  After  various  combinations,  he 
fixed  on  the  idea  of  making  the  treasury  of  the  army  furnish 
84  of  the  124  millions,  and  those  establishments  which  were  in 
the  habit  of  placing  their  funds  in  assets  of  the  treasury  supply 
the  remaining  40.  The  new  chest  would  thenceforward  find 
itself  in  extraordinary  abundance,  having  84  millions  coming  to 
it  all  at  once  from  the  army,  and  having  no  more  than  40 
millions  to  apply  to  the  public  for  instead  of  80,  which  it  had 
borrowed  of  it  in  1807.  It  would  be  dispensed  in  future  from 
discounting  the  obligations  and  bills  at  sight,  since  the  service  of 
each  year  would  thenceforward  have  at  its  disposal  nothing  but 
paper  falling  due  in  that  same  year.  Napoleon  decided,  more- 
over, that  the  124  millions'  worth  of  obligations  and  bills  at 
sight  transferred  from  one  year  to  another  should  be  shut  up 
in  a  portfolio  and  not  taken  out  till  the  following  year,  at  the 
inoment  of  replacing  them  by  an  equal  sum  in  new  paper.  It 
would  then  become  easy  to  suppress  them  as  useless,  for  their 
only  function  would  consist  in  remaining  in  deposit  in  the  port- 
folio, or  in  affording  the  receivers-general,  by  paper  at  prolonged 
dates,  those  profits  from  interest  which  it  had  been  thought 
proper  to  grant  them.  The  same  results  Tiiight  be  obtained  by 
regulating  the  account  of  interest  kept  betw(H']i  the  treasury 
and  the  receivers-general,  so  as  to  indemnify  the  latter.  This, 
in  fact,  was  done  afterwards.  The  ra/,§.sc  dc  service,  instituted 
upon  tlie  same  principles,  is  called  central  chest  of  the  treasury. 
'J'lie  receivers-general  have  an  account  current  with  this  chest. 
They  are  d(>bited,  that  is  to  say,  made  debtors,  for  all  that  they 
have  received  during  the  ten  days.  In  like  maimer  tliey  are 
credited,  or  uiadc  ciHMlitoi's,  for  all  that  they  have  ])aid  into  the 
chest  (hiring  tlic  same  davs.  'I'lie  interest,  wln'eli  runs  against 
I  hem  wlicn  they  are  (h'])tors,  runs  for  them  when  they  are 
creditoi-s.  'i'he  inter(>st  account  is  then  balanced  (>very  tliree 
monlhs,  and  at  th(*  end  of  the  year  besides  tiiey  are  allowed,  for 
the  mass  of  tlie  din^ct  contri])utions  formerly  re]:)res(M'ited  by  the 
eliligations.  an  improvement  f)f  interest  which  indemnifies  them 
it'  the  I'eceipts  ha\-e  not  taken  place  in  the  twelve  months,  which 
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rewards  tlieiii  if  they  have  managed  to  eiFect  tliciii  in  that  interval 
of  time,  and  which  finally  interests  them  in  the  speedy  and  easy 
collection  of  the  public  money. 

This  fine  operation  completed  the  reorganisation  of  the  finances 
by  the  good  constitution  of  the  treasury.  It  was  agreed  that  it 
should  not  be  definitively  carried  into  execution  till  1 808.  as  well 
on  account  of  the  debit  of  the  United  ^Merchants,  which  could 
not  be  entirely  discharged  before  that  period,  as  on  account  of 
the  collection  of  the  foreign  contributions,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  effect  sooner.  The  loan  of  124  millions  was  to  be 
applicable  to  the  service  of  1808,  which,  owing  to  this  sum  of 
124  millions,  would  cause  all  the  obligations  and  bills  at  sight 
falling  due  after  the  31st  December  1 808  to  stand  over  for  the 
service  of  1 809;  so  that  the  service  of  1809  was  to  be  the  first 
that  should  have  at  its  disposal  nothing  but  paper  becoming  due 
in  the  twelve  months  of  its  duration.* 

This  loan,  granted  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  by  the  treasury 
of  the  army,  was  not  to  be  temporary,  Ijut  definitive,  by  means  of 
a  profound  combination,  wliich  revealed  still  more  clearly  the 
use  that  Napoleon  intended  to  make  of  the  produce  of  victory. 
lie  surmised  that  after  he  had  paid  the  extraordinary  war 
expenses  of  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  he  should  have  left  about 
300  millions,  which  were  already  in  part  deposited,  and  the 
whole  f)f  which  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  chest  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.  He  purposed  to  draw  from  this  treasury  as  from  a 
wonderful  s]:)ring.  not  only  wealth  for  his  generals,  his  officers, 
liis  soldiers,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  If  to  this  sum 
l)t^  added  from  12  to  15  millions  which  he  had  the  art  to  save 
every  year  out  of  the  25  millions  of  the  Civil  List,  besides  a 
iiunil)er  of  domains  in  Poland,  I'rnssia,  Hanover,  and  AVestphalia, 
we  shall  have  an  idea  of  the  immense  resources  whicli  he  had 
i'e>ei-ved.  ill  ordei"  to  eusiM'e  at  (ince  ]irivate  fortunes  and  the 
|)ul/lic  fni'tune.  J>nt  in  the  desire  to  derive  from  them  a  double 
lieiiefit.  he  should  take  good  care  not  to  reward  his  generals, 
his  oilicers.  his  <fjldiei-s  witli  sums  (if  monev,  for  the  sums  would 
xinn  be  (•(iiisunied  by  ihnse  whom  he  designed  to  enrich,  ami 
who.  sensible  that  they  wei'e  continiiallv  ex])osed  to  death,  meant 
to  ei!i(y-  Jift^  while  it  was  left  them.  It  was  suflicient.  there- 
fore. f(ir  him  that  the  ti'easiiiy  of  the  grand  arm\-  was  rich  in 
r''\-eiini'-.  and  lie  \v;i-  imt  si  ilicitoiis  that  it  should  be  so  in  ready 
iiioiiey.  Ill  coiisef|iieiice.  he  decided  that,  for  the  84  millions 
wliieh  lie  was  about  tn  \ya\  into  the  r/n'ssr  <lr  si  ri-irr,  the  State 
-lidiild  fnrnish  tlie  t reasui'v  of  the  armv  with  an  e(|uivalent  sum 
in  in»cri|)tions  of  5  ])er  cent.  iNMites.  Fully  resolved  not  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ])iiljli('  for  conti-aeting  loans,  he  had  thus  in  the 

'I'lic  ilofmitivp  (Icrrot,'  orilfi'iiij-  tliu  lnaii  i)f  S4  niillidiis  \\;>s  not  >iLrncil  till 
li.r  6tli  ,,f  ]\TaiTli  iSoS. 
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treasury  of  the  army  a  capitalist  always  at  hand  to  lend  the 
State  at  a  reasonable  interest,  without  either  any  jobbing  or  any 
depreciation  of  assets;  and,  moreover,  he  could  complete  with 
assignments  in  rentes  the  military  fortunes  which  he  had  already 
commenced  with  assignments  in  lands. 

Upon  this  principle  it  was  that  he  finished  regulating  the 
budgets  of  1806  and  1807,  which  were  not  yet  definitively  liqui- 
dated.    The  war  contributions  imposed  on  conquered  countries 
served    to  defray  the   extraordinary  expenses  of    subsistence, 
materiel,  and  remounts  of  the  army ;  and  Napoleon  left  nothing 
to  the  account  of  the  treasury  but  the  annual  and  oi'dinary  pay. 
But  this  charge  alone  of  pay  would  make  the  budget  of  1806 
amount  to  770  millions,  and  that  of  1807  to  778,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  taxes  had  not  yet  attained 
that  standard.     Napoleon  thought  that  the  produce  of  victory 
ought  to  serve  not  oidy  to  enrich  his  soldiery,  but  also  to  relieve 
the  finances  and  to  keep  them  in  equilibrium.     He  resolved, 
therefore,  that  the  chest  of  the  army  should  make  provision  for 
those  excesses  of  expense  which  the  taxes  could  not  cover,  as 
far  as  the  payment  of  33  millions  for  1806  and  27  millions  for 
1 807.     Thanks  to  this  assistance,  the  fourteen  months'  pay,  the 
payment  of  which  had  been  deferred,  and  the  amount  of  which 
had  been    gradually    accumulated  in    specie   in   the   provident 
chests  established  in  Paris,  Mayence,   and    Erfurt,   would  be 
liquidated.     If  we  add  this  supplement  to  those  which  the  chest 
of  the  contributions  had  already  furnished  for  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  Avar,  we  shall  come  at  the  sums  of  80  millions 
for   1806,  and    150  millions  for   1 807;  which  would  make  the 
total  expenses  of  the  army  amount  to   372  millions  for  1 806, 
and  to  43  millions  for  1807,  fo  say  nothing  of  many  other  local 
consum])tions  escaping  all  computation.     Jt  is  this  that  explains 
how,  out  of  the  60  millions  im])osed  on  Austria  in  1 805,  and  the 
570  inq)0sed  on   (.'erniany  in    1806  and    1807,  there  should  be 
left  in  the  treasury  of  tlic  army  no  more  than  about  20  millions 
of  tlu^  first  con1ril)iiti(/n,  and  280  of  the  sc^cond.      But  tliis  kind 
of  sci'vice  was  not  ilie  only  one  tliat  the  treasiirv  of  the  army 
was  to  rendci- to  the  bu(lg(>ts  of   1806  and    [807.      The  treasury 
had  counted  as  recri])1s  for  tln"  scrN'iccs  foi-  the  1  wo  years  iqion 
assets  not  suscept  ilile  of  being  iniinediately  reali^e(l,  sucli  as  the 
10  millions'  worth  of  propertv  given  iqi  b\- the  Tnited  Merchants. 
')  millions  of  the   price  of  tht>  salt-works  of  tlie  (>ast.  8  millions 
of  old  aecoiiiits  of   piirch.'isers  of   national   proper!  w  the  whole 
amounling  to  24  millions.      Xa])oleon  consented  that  the  trea- 
sury should    pay    with    thesf^   assets   what    it    owi'd    to  the  army 
for  till'   settlement   of  the  -jviv.      '^I^hese   assets  of   more   or  less 
I'l'iiiote    date,    but     certain    realisation,    suited   the    treasury  of 
the  arniw    which    had    no   need   of  nionev  l)ut  of  revenues,  and 
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(lid  not  suit  the  treasury  of  the  State  which  wanted  iininediate 
resources. 

Xapoleon  completed  the  fine  financial  measures  of  this  year 
l)v  the  estal)lishment  of  the  new  system  of  accounts  by  double 
entry  {in  iinrfii:  ih,vliU:),  which  put  tlie  finishing  liand  to  the  in- 
troduction into  our  finances  of  that  admirable  clearness  whicli 
has  ever  since  reio-ned  in  them. 

The  utHv  (V//.S-.V  ih'  sercirc  having-  created  for  the  receivers- 
general  thf  duty,  the  interest,  the  necessity  of  paying  in  their 
funds  to  tlu^  treasury  at  the  very  moment  when  they  received 
them,  withdut  any  further  than  the  inevitable  delay  of  the  local 
collection,  of  the  centralisation  in  the  chief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  of  forwai'ding  money  for  expenses  either  to  I\aris  or 
to  the  ])laces  where  they  occurred,  had  furnished  the  means  of 
nbsei'viiiL!"  more  accurately  th(^  facts  of  which  the  receipt  and  the 
paving  in  of  the  taxes  avo  composed.  ]M.  Mollien  had  formerly 
I). -en  em])l(iyed  in  the  department  of  the  farms,  in  which  were 
not  t'ollowi-d  ill  tlie  kee]ung  of  accounts  the  vague  and  anti- 
<(uated  forms  of  tlie  ancient  treasury,  but  the  simple,  practical, 
and  sure  forms  of  commerce,  had  introduced  them  at  the  Sinking 
|-'nnd  when  he  was  director  of  it.  and  at  the  e"iss<'  tie  serrirc 
-ince  he  had  induced  its  institution.  lie  had  made  use  at  that 
chest  of  liookkeeping  by  double  entry,  which  consists  in  keeping 
a  day-l)ook  of  all  the  o]ieratirins  oH  recei]it  and  ex]ienditure 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  take  place  :  in  extracting  from 
this  day-book  the  t'acts  concerning  each  particular  dflitor  and 
civ'ditfjr  with  whom  you  li;i\'e  done  business  on  the  same  day; 
in  opi-ning  with  each  of  them  a  particular  account  which  place>. 
faciiiLi'  'iiic  another,  what  they  owe  and  what  is  owing  to  them; 
lastlv.  in  entering  the  siil^stance  of  all  these  particular  accounts 
in  a  giueral  account,  wjiich  i<  but  a  daily  and  accurate  analysis 
I  it' rh'' ti'ansac!  ions  of  a  trader  with  all  others,  and  gives  him 
natural  contradictors  in  all  those  who  are  named  in  his  liooks. 
who.  on  their  ]y<u-f.  have  been  riljliged  to  kee])  similar  books,  and 
til  k'eep  ihi'in  correctly  upon  pain  of  fabrication.  M.  .Mollien. 
olisei'\"iiiL;'  by  t  he  aid  of  such  accounts  the  prnceedings  of  the 
riils.>r  i/r  s,rrir,  aiid  the  siiiiatinii  of  the  receivers  towartls  it. 
b-'iiie'  enabled  at  an\'  moment  to  satisfv  himself  about  their 
piinet  iiality  in  paying  in.  ami  also  t(.)  ascei'tain  e\-ery  moment 
what  fe-iiiircev  ,,]■  eniiaLjenieiil  s  it  had.  natni'allv  asked  hini-ell' 
whv  thi-  sy>t<'ni  oi'  a<'eoiinl-  slmuld  m  n  become  that  of  the 
trea-nr\  it-elf.  it.^  <ole  and  obligatnry  system.  The  recei\ers- 
evnei'al  at  t  hat  time  >ent  in  to  the  genei'al  eflice  ol"  accounts 
ileclai'ai  i' 111--  contamine'  a  -unniiaiy  of  their  receipts  and  of  their 
paxnients.  at  distant  intei'wals  of  time,  and  without  annexine- 
to  them  a  daily  joui'nal  of  tlieii-  o|)erat inns.  Neither  did  the 
-iib-recei\  er>.   wlin  handed  the    funds   to   them,  tiie  navmasters. 
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who  received  them  from  their  hands,  in  order  to  apply  them 
to  the  expenses  of  the  State,  and  who  were  both  their  natural 
contradictors,  send  in  any  journal  of  their  operations.  All  of 
them  furnished  nothing  more  than  general  results  collected 
later,  and  too  late  to  enable  the  general  office  of  accounts,  by 
comparing  them,  to  settle  the  account  of  each.  Thus  the 
receivers-general  could  place  themselves  in  debit  without  the 
treasury  knowing  it,  and  what  is  worse,  without  being  aware 
of  it  themselves.  When,  it  is  true,  there  was  any  one  of  them 
who  collected  thirty  or  forty  millions  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  retain  annually  200,000  or  300,000  f. 
out  of  such  a  sum,  and  by  thus  gaining  four  or  five  years  with- 
out settling  his  account,  to  accumulate  three  or  four  debits, 
and  to  get  one  or  several  millions  in  arrear  with  the  treasury. 
There  were  some  who  owed  1,200,000,  1,500,000,  1,800,000  f., 
and  who  employed  them  either  in  embarking  in  hazardous  specu- 
lations, or  in  entering  into  foolish  expenses,  or  even,  considering 
themselves  rich  before  they  were  so,  in  purchasing  properties 
which  involved  them  in  ruin,  because  they  were  disproportionate 
to  their  real  fortune.  A  rigid  investigation  proves  that  many  of 
them  were  in  these  various  situations.  The  receivers-general 
who  did  not  deceive  the  treasury,  or  who  in  deceiving  it  did 
not  deceive  themselves,  were  those  who,  without  saying  so, 
made  use  for  their  own  benefit  of  the  daily,  strict,  contradictory 
system  of  accounts  employed  by  commerce  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  and  which  M.  Mollien 
had  recently  introduced  both  at  the  Sinking  Fund  and  at  the 
caisse  de  service.  '^I'his  circumstance  being  soon  ascertained  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  treasury,  was  sufficient  to  serve  for  a 
decisive  lesson  both  to  the  minister  and  to  Napoleon  himself, 
always  informed  of  w^liat  \vas  passing  in  the  administration. 
jNI.  Mollien,  not  venturing  to  change  suddenly  the  system  of 
accounts  of  the  empire,  noi*  to  extinguish  a  light,  however  faint 
it  miglit  be,  till  he  had  first  caused  another  to  be  lit  up,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  creating  a  second  office  of  accounts,  by  the 
side  of  the  old  one,  and  concurrently  with  it.  He  instituted  for 
himself  an  office  of  accounts  directed  by  an  ex]ierienced  ac- 
countant,* placed  undci-  liini  bookkeepers  selected  from  various 
commercial  houses,  and  a  number  of  young  men  belonging  to 
old  financial  f;niiilics.  s(iiii(>  of  them  even  sons  of  those  farmers- 
general  whom  I  lie  i{e\  nliitiou  had  s(>iit  to  the  guillotine.  In 
this  ofiice  he  had  tlic  accounis  with  several  receivers  kept  by 
double  entry ;  these,  having  no  intention  to  conceal  the  truth 
fi'om  the  tr(>asurv,  sought,  on  the  contrary,  the  liest  means  of 
discovering  it.  Some  otliers.  who,  witliout  any  ill  intention,  had 
no  reasons  for  disliking  the  new  system  of  bookkeeping  but 
*  M.  (ie  Saint-Didicr. 
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its  novelty  and  their  ignorance,  took  young  men  obtained  from 
the  ofiice  instituted  in  Paris  to  teach  them  how  to  make  use  of 
it.  Lastly,  those  of  whom  there  was  any  suspicion  were  over- 
awed. It  took  but  a  veiy  short  time  to  discover  that  many  of 
the  receivers  were  debtors,  some  from  blindness  to  their  situa- 
tion, others  from  engaging  in  false  speculations,  or  indulging  in 
extravagant  luxury.  There  were  some  who  had  at  last  come  to 
recrai'd  their  debits  standing  over  for  a  series  of  years,  from  one 
vear  to  anotlier.  as  a  capital  belonging  to  them,  and  who  had 
bcjiight  estates  in  proportion  to  the  fcjrtune  which  they  fancied 
tliev  ])ossessed,  but  which  was  not  theirs.  Several  were  obliged 
to  give  up  the  secret  of  their  connection  with  the  wealthy  specu- 
lators of  Paris  ;  and  thus  it  was  discovered  that  their  funds — 
thai  is  to  say,  the  funds  of  the  State — had  been  employed  in 
jobbing  in  the  obligations  and  bills  at  sight,  which  jobbing  cost 
the  treasury  25  millions  in  expenses  of  negotiation  instead  of 
10.  The  receiver-general  of  La  Meurthe  alone  was  constituted 
debtor  to  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  1,700,000  f.  The 
mystery  once  unveiled,  there  was  no  need  to  hesitate  longer, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  change  the  system  of  accounts.  The 
thing  was  easy,  since  government  possessed  the  means  of  sub- 
stituting everywhere  the  new  method  for  the  old  one.  Napoleon, 
who  always  gave  force  to  good  innovations  by  rejecting  bad  ones, 
had  since  his  return  closely  watched  the  course  of  this  financial 
experiment ;  and  he  authorised  M.  Mollien  to  draw  up  a  decree 
for  rendering  the  new  system  obligatory  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  from  the  ist  of  January  1808.  The  relations  of  each 
accountable  person  with  the  caisse  de  ■•arcicc,  accurately  described 
and  rendered  obligatory,  furnished  the  model  for  this  decree. 
I'lvery  receiver-general  or  private  individual,  every  paymaster, 
every  di'positary,  in  short,  of  the  public  money,  charged  to  receive 
or  to  ])ay  it  in.  was  thenceforward  required  to  keep  a  day-book 
of  his  operations,  and  to  send  it  eveiy  ten  days  to  the  treasury, 
which,  oil  coTuiiaring  these  difft'rent  journals  with  each  other, 
has  since  been  enabled  to  ascertain  exactly  the  incoming  and  out- 
going (jf  assft>,  so  as  not  to  pay.  not  1<i  refpiire,  any  interest  but 
what  it  owes,  or  but  u  liat  is  due  to  it.  Tlu^  dispositions  of  this 
decree  ai'e  the  same  a>  tiiose  practised  at  the  present  day;  and 
they  have  rendei-ed  the  French  system  of  accounts  the  suri'St, 
the  most  acciiraie.  and  the  clearest  in  Luro])e.  They  have  ])er- 
mitted  the  accounts  of  each  year  to  be  closed  ten  months  after 
the  end  of  the  year  to  which  tlu-y  belong,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
1st  of  the  Xoveml)er  folldwing.  Owing  to  this  reform,  the 
agents  of  the  treasury,  cliecked  the  one  by  the  other,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  daily  and  direct  testimony  of  their  accounts, 
flooded,  as  it  were,  with  light,  could  not  have  either  means  or 
temi)tation  to  deceive,  aiul  were  even  secured  from  the  danger 
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of  getting  into  debt  with  the  State.  Napoleon  and  M.  Mollien, 
agreeing  on  this  point,  as  on  all  others,  were  of  opinion  that 
receivers  detected  in  a  fault  should  not  be  punished,  unless  in 
case  of  evident  dishonesty  ;  but  that  involuntary  inaccuracies  or 
dilatoriness,  the  consequence  of  old  habits,  should  be  pardoned ; 
for  the  vicious  method  had  been  the  seducer  and  accomplice  of 
faulty  receivers,  and  was,  indeed,  more  faulty  than  they.  In 
consequence,  three  receivers-general  only  were  dismissed ;  the 
others  were  brought  back  to  better  habits,  but  not  deprived  of 
their  places. 

Napoleon,  delighted  with  this  excellent  order,  resolved  to 
rewai"d  the  minister  who  had  established  it,  and  whom  he  had 
besides  powerfully  seconded  by  his  approbation,  and  by  the 
force  which  he  had  lent  him  against  interested  resistances. 
Not  always  approving  his  ideas  in  regard  to  political  economy, 
though  he  approved  all  his  ideas  in  regard  to  financial  accounts, 
he  had  one  day  in  the  Council  of  State  directed  some  keen  shafts 
against  innovators.  M.  Mollien  conceived  that  those  shafts  were 
aimed  at  him,  and  complained  in  a  letter  which,  though  respect- 
ful, betrayed  the  mortification  which  he  had  felt.  Napoleon  has- 
tened to  answer  him  in  terms  full  of  nobleness  and  cordiality, 
and  to  express  his  high  esteem  for  him,  and  his  regret  that  he 
liad  been  misunderstood,  lie  then  sent  him  one  of  those  high  de- 
corations which  he  conferred  on  his  servants,  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  purchase  an  estate,  where  that  minister  is  now 
passing  the  closing  years  of  a  useful  and  justly  honoured  life. 

A  single  institution  was  still  wanting  in  order  to  leave  the 
administration  of  France  nothing  more  to  desire.  In  the  cen- 
tral office  of  accounts  had  been  collected,  as  in  a  focus  in  which 
the  rays  of  light  concentrate  themselves  in  order  to  diffuse  greater 
lustre,  all  the  means  of  control  and  mathematical  verification. 
But  this  ollice  had  only  a  purely  administrative  authority.  Its 
decisions  respecting  accountable  persons  were  insufficient  in 
certain  cases  to  constrain  or  to  liberate  them,  and  in  regard  to 
tlu'  country  they  were  of  no  otlier  moral  value  tlian  that  of  a 
testimony  borne  by  the  administrators  of  the  treasury  concern- 
ing themselves  and  concerning  tlieir  subordinates.  There  was 
yet  h't't  1(^  be  created  a  ni()r(>  exalted  jurisdiction,  that  is  to 
say,  a  magistracy  settling  all  accounts,  discharging  validlv  the 
accountable  agents,  I'eleasing  llieii'  persons  and  theii-  ])rop(>]'ty 
]ile(lge{l  to  the  State,  affirming,  after  an  investigation  made  out  of 
the  ollice  of  tlu'  finances,  Ihe  accuracy  of  tlu^  accounts  delivered, 
;ind  giving  to  theii'  annual  settlement  the  form  and  tlie  solemnity 
of  ;iii  iirrcl  of  a  supreme  court.  Napoleon  had  often  thought  of 
this,  aiul  on  his  return  fi'oin  Tilsit  lie  realised  that  grand  idea. 

Tliei-e  li;ul  formerly  (>xisted  in  I'^'ance,  under  the  tith^  of 
( 'liamlxM's  of  Accounts,  tril)unals  exercising  an  active  superin- 
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Teudcnce  over  the  accountable  agents,  supi)lyino-  in  a  certain 
degree  the  pLace  of  that  which  au  ill-organised  treasury  could 
not  tlien  exercise,  having  the  powers  of  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  theiu.  eharged  to  punisli  acts  of  extortion,  but  liable  also 
to  be  dispossessed  of  those  powers  by  an  arbitrary  government, 
and  haxing  lieen  so  sometimes  when  proceeding  against  \vealthy 
aL!vnts,  having  high  protectors  because  they  had  been  in  a  high 
degree  corru])ters.     This  was  the  first  model  which  needed  im- 
[)roving  and  adapting  to  the  institutions,  the  manners,  and  the 
regn]arit\  of  the  new  times.     Ever  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Chamber  of   Accounts   in    1789,   buried   witli   the   parliaments 
in   oni-  common  ruin,  there   had  been   only  a   commission   of 
accounts,  independent  indeed  of  the  treasury,  but  destitute  of 
character,  not  sufficiently  numerous,  and  having  left  an  immense 
nundjer  of  accounts  in  arrear.      Napoleon,  indulging  his  fond- 
ness for  unity,   and  conforming   to  the   character  of  the  new 
French  administration,  centralised  in  all  its  parts,   resolved  to 
liave  but  a  single  Court  of  Accounts,  \vhich  should  have  equal 
rank  with  tlie  Council  of  .State  and  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
should  come  immediately  after  those  two  great  bodies.     It  was 
to  judge  directly,  individually,   and  every  year  the  receivers- 
general  and  tht^  paymasters,  that   is  to  say.  the  agents  of  the 
recei])t  and  of  the  expenditure.    Xo  criminal  proceeding  against 
them  was  attributed  to  it,  for  this  would  have  been  encroaching 
upon  other  jurisdictions,  but  it  was  invested  with  authority  to 
declare  them  every  year  accpiitted  towards  the  State  for  their 
annual  coniluct.  and  to  liberate  their  jn-operty.  that  is,  to  decide 
(juestions  of  mortgage.     They  were  at  length  charged  to  kee]i 
Ijooks  of  observations  respecting  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  of  hnances— oliservations  transmitted  every  year  to   the 
head  of  the  State  by  the  prince  arch-treasurer  of  the  empire. 
Warm  di-cussion  took  ])lace  before  Xajioleon  and  in  the  Council 
of  State  whethei'  the  new  Court  of  Accounts  should   judo'e  or 
not  judge  ilie  (irilnniuitturs.  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  should  lie 
limited  to  e-nilyinu  that  the  agent>  of  the  receipts  had  collected 
the  moneys  legally  voted,  and  had   rendei'ed  a  faithful  account 
of  i1  ;  that  the  agents  of  the  ex])e]iditure  had  ])aid  the  expenses 
legally  authorised  ;  or  if  it  slnjuld  go  so  far  as  to  decide  whether 
the  iiriliiiuiiit'  i'r--<.  that  is  to  say,  the  ministers,  had  administered 
well  or  ill.  had.  for  inslaiu'e.  iiought  well  or  ill  the  corn  dt'stiiuHJ 
for  ilie  su])|)ort  of  Ihe  army,  the  horses  destined  to  remount  the 
eavalr\-  ;    whether  they  had  been,  in  shojt.  or  had  not  been,  in- 
te'lli'j'ent.  economical,  and  -kilfiil  dis])ensers  of  the  ])idilic  juonev. 
To  go  so  far  would  have  lireii  gi\-ing  to  magisi  rat>'s.  who  ouo-ht 
to   be   iri'enio\al)le  that  they  may  l)e  inde])emlent,   the  means, 
and  wiili  the  means  holding  out  the  tem])1ation.  to  obstruct  tlie 
ojterations  of  the   government   itself.      By  permitlliiL;'  tliem   to 
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rise  from  the  judgment  of  accounts  to  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  agents  of  power,  the  government  would  have  abdicated 
its  authority  in  favour  of  a  jurisdiction  irremovable,  and  con- 
sequently invincible  in  its  errors.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  the  new  Court  of  Accounts  should  judge  only  accountable 
agents,  never  m^lonnatcurs,  and  for  the  greater  security  it  was 
settled  that  its  decisions,  so  far  from  being  without  appeal, 
might  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  State,  the  sovereign  juris- 
diction, at  once  impartial  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  govern- 
ment, besides  irremovable,  and  easy  to  bring  back  if  it  could 
go  out  of  the  way. 

The  organisation  of  the  new  Court  still  remained  to  be  settled. 
It  was  proposed  to  proportion  the  number  of  its  members  to 
the  extent  of  its  duties.  In  the  first  jjlace,  in  order  that  the 
investigation  which  it  was  to  undertake  should  be  real  and  not 
a  mere  assent  to  the  papers  drawn  up  in  the  office  of  finances, 
there  was  instituted  a  first  class  of  magistrates,  called  councillors 
referendary,  having  no  deliberative  voice,  as  numerous  as  the 
multiplicity  of  the  accounts  required,  and  charged  to  verify 
each  of  those  accounts,  having  the  accountable  papers  before 
them.  They  were  to  lay  the  result  of  their  labours  before  the 
liigh  magistracy  of  master-councillors,  who  alone  should  have 
deliberative  voices,  and  should  be  divided  into  three  chambers 
of  seven  members  each,  six  councillors  and  once  vice-president. 
It  was  settled  that,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions, the  three  chambers  were  to  unite  into  a  single  assembly, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  first  president,  who,  with  a  jyrocuretir- 
(iSn&ral,  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  company,  to  give  it  an 
impulsion  and  direction.  This  respectable  body,  which  has 
since  rendered  such  great  st'rvices  to  the  State,  was  to  rank 
immediately  after  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  to  receive  the 
same  appointments.  At  its  very  outset  a  difficult  task  was 
assigned  to  it,  wliicli  it  alone  could  ])erform,  that  of  settling  all 
the  accounts  in  arrear,  the  nundx'r  of  which  amounted  to  not 
fewer  than  2300,  whicli  datf>d  back  to  the  creation  of  assignats, 
and  the  examination  of  which  the  last  commission  of  accounts 
liad  never  been  able  to  finish.  Tliis  examination  was  diflicult, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  honest  account- 
able agents,  who  had  suffered  by  the  continual  fluctuations  of 
the  ]:)aper-moiu'y,  and  the  fraudulent  agents,  who  liad  ])rofited 
by  tluMU.  It  was  not  only  difficult,  but  urgent — urgent  for  the 
State,  which  had  to  claim  considerable  sums,  and  for  the  families 
of  the  accountable  agents  deceased  or  dismissed,  who  had  to  get 
i-id  of  the  legal  mortgage  laid  upon  all  their  property.  The 
new  Court  was  invested  with  the  power  of  arbitrating  in  regard 
to  the  accounts  in  arrear,  but  was  limited  for  tlie  new  accounts 
tfi  the  rigorous  a]yplicatiou  of  the  laws.     It  soon  acfjuitted  itself 
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of  this  arbitration,  witli  a>  iiincli  jnstict'  as  it  aftcrwartls  ex- 
hibited ill  the  pure  and  siniph'  a])])lication  ol'  the  finance  haws, 
of  wliich  it  is  the  keeper,  as  tlie  Court  of  Cassation  is  keeper  of 
the  ci\il  and  criminal  laws  of  our  country. 

Tlii>  in-tilntion.  wliich  was  destini-tl  10  have  sucli  useful  and 
-uch  dui'ablf  i-esults  for  the  whole  administration,  had,  mon*over, 
the  secondary  advantau'e  of  furnishing  honourable  and  hicrativc 
])laces  for  the  most  distinu'uished  members  of  the  Tribunate  for 
wliom  Xa])(>leon  was  anxious  to  provide  in  a  suitable  manner; 
for  in  his  conce])tions  all  these  thinii's  were  strong'ly  and  inti- 
matelv  connected,  lie  composed,  tlifrcfore,  the  new  Court  of 
Accounts  witli  till'  memliers  of  the  Commission  of  Accouiits, 
which  had  jn-t  been  sup]nvssed.  and  with  tlie  members  of  the 
Triljunati-,  likewise  recently  sup]n-esscd.  Messrs.  .bard-l'an- 
xillit-rs.  J)fl|)it'rre,  and  Brit-re  de  Suroy,  the  two  former  mem- 
bers of  till'  Tribunate,  tlic  tliirtl  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
.Vccounts,  were  aiipointi-d  vice-]n'esidents  of  the  new  Court.  The 
iniportant  ])ost  of  president  still  remained  to  be  filled.  This 
afforded  njiportunity  for  making-  amends  to  a  respectable  man 
for  the  temporary  severities  to  wliicli  he  had  been  ex]iosed. 
'I'his  man  was  ^[.  de  ^Marbois,  removed  in  1 806  from  the  ])Ost 
•  if  minister  of  the  treasury  for  want  of  slirewdness  and  firmness 
in  the  transactions  witli  the  I'nited  ^Ferchants.  Xa])oleon  had 
been  wrona'  to  t^x])ect  those  finalities  of  him,  and  to  ]>unisli  him 
because  he  had  them  not.  This  wrong'  he  repaired  by  ]nitting' 
him  into  his  pro])er  "iilace,  that  of  first  president  of  the  Couri 
of  xVccounts  ;  for  M.  (h'  ]Marliois  was  much  Ix'tter  fitted  for  the 
first  magistrate  oi'  the  finance  than  ils  actixe  and  cii'cums]')ect 
ailniini-tratni'. 

To  the  attenlioii  ]iaid  to  the  system  of  the  accounts  of  the 
empire,  Xa]K»leon  added  a  not  less  active  concern  for  the  great 
work'^  of  liublic  utilit\'.  Consulting'  on  this  sul:)ject  with  .M. 
(.'I'l'iet.  mini>ter  of  the  interior,  with  Messrs.  ]^^g■nault  and  de 
.\!ontali\ei.  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  with  the  ministers 
of  (inaiice-  and  of  1he  ]iid)lic  treasury,  he  took  numerous  resolu- 
tif)iis.  which  had  foi- their  object  either  to  g'ive  g'reater  act  i\ity 
to  the  woi'ks  ali'eadx'  begun,  oi'  to  order  new  r)nes.  1"he  I'oto- 
I'ation  of  ]->eace.  the  su])])osed  approaching'  diminution  of  the 
pidilic  expel!-.--;,  tlie  faculty  of  I'ecni'ring'  to  the  ti'easui-y  of  the 
armv.  ejrlier  t'oi'  cont  raci  iug  loan-<  at  a  moderate  r.'ite,  without 
haviiiL:'  I'ecourse  to  ere(lit.  pei'iiiitted  \a]K)leon  to  follow  the 
iii-<])irations  of  lii-  ei'eati\e  e-eiiiii<.  Thirteen  thousand  lour 
Imndi'ed  leau'iies  of  hig'hi'oad-^.  loi-ming  the  \-a-t  network  of 
I  he  conimiini(\at  ions  f)f  the  ■■m^pire,  li;id  been  either  re]iaii'ed  oi- 
kept  u]i  at  the  ex]-)en.-e  of  tli<'  iuil)lic  treasury.  Two  monu- 
mental routes,  those  of  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis,  had  just 
been    finished.      X'a]ioleon    oi'dered    funds  to  be   allotted   for  at 
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length  setting  about  that  of  Mont  Genevre.  He  opened  the 
necessary  credits  for  trebling  the  workshops  of  the  highroad 
from  Lyons  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis,  for  doubling  those  of  the 
road  from  Savona  to  Alessandria,  destined  to  connect  Liguria 
with  Piedmont,  for  trebling  those  of  the  highroad  from  Mayence 
to  Paris,  one  of  those  to  which  he  attached  the  greatest  import- 
ance. He  decreed,  moreover,  the  opening  of  a  route  not  less 
useful  in  his  estimation,  that  from  Paris  to  Wesel.  Four  of 
the  bridges  previously  decreed  were  jfinished.  Ten  were  build- 
ing, particularly  those  of  Roanne  and  Tours  on  the  Loire,  of 
Strasburg  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  Avignon  on  the  Rhone.  He 
ordered  that  of  Sevres  on  the  Seine ;  the  completion  of  that  of 
St.  Cloud,  partly  of  wood,  on  the  same  river ;  that  of  the  Scrivia, 
between  Tortona  and  Alessandria ;  lastly,  that  of  the  Gironde, 
before  Bordeaux,  which  is  become  one  of  the  grandest  monu- 
ments in  Europe. 

The  canals,  then  the  only  known  medium  of  obtaining  for 
land  conveyance  the  facility  and  low  price  of  conveyance  by  sea, 
had  not  ceased  to  engage  the  attention  of  Napoleon.  Ten  great 
canals,  destined  to  unite  together  all  the  parts  of  the  empire, 
the  Scheldt  with  the  Meuse,  the  Meuse  with  the  Rhine,*  the 
Rhine  with  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone, -f"  the  Scheldt  with  the 
Somme,  the  Somme  with  the  Oise  and  the  Seine,.|  the  Seine 
with  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  §  the  Seine  with  the  Loire,  the 
Loire  with  the  Cher,  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Bretagne  with  the 
sea  to  the  south ;  some  so  natural,  so  ancient,  that  they  had 
been  projected,  and  even  undertaken,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries ;  some  entirely  planned  by  Napoleon ;  all 
either  continued  or  commenced  by  him,  were  in  full  progress. 
That  called  the  canal  of  the  north,  which  was  to  form  the  com- 
munication between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  and  to  emancipate  the  Netherlands  from  Holland, 
conceived  by  Napoleon,  possible  for  \\\x\\  only,  on  account  (»f 
the  incorporation  of  the  countries  traversed  by  this  canal  with 
France,  was  definitively  resolved  upon  and  marked  out.  'Vhr 
works  recently  ])rescribed  were  begun.  The  tunnel  of  St. 
Quentin,  the  princi]vil  difficulty  of  the  canal  wliicli  was  to 
unite  the  Scheldt  with  the  Somme,  the  Somuie  with  the  Seine, 
was  completed,  and  promised  the  speedy  opening  of  tlie  naviga- 
tion from  I'aris  to  Antwerp.  The  canal  of  the  Ourc((,  four- 
lifths  linislied,  would  soon  bring  to  Paris  the  waters  of  the 
Marne.  Until  tlie  waters  of  the  Beuvronne^  could  be  brouofht 
into  the  basin  of  Villette,  Napoleon  resolved  to  introduce  them 
immediately  into  the   quarters  of  St.  Denis   and  St.  Martin. 

*  Cannl  of  tlio  north. 

+  TIk;  Napoleon  Ciinal,  from  the  canal  of  the  lihone  to  tlio  Ehinc. 

X  Canal  of  St.  Quentin.  ^  Canal  of  Eiugundy. 
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The  canal  of  I^urgundy.  fi  plan  and  creation  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  been  long  relinquished.  Napoleon  had  caused 
that  part  of  it  from  Dijon  to  St.  Jean  de  Losne  to  be  continued. 
Out  of  twenty-two  locks  comprehended  in  this  part,  eleven 
executed  during  his  reign  had  just  been  finished.  The  naviga- 
tion from  Dijon  to  the  Saone  would  therefore  soon  be  rendered 
practicable.  From  the  Yonne  to  Tonnerre  eighteen  locks  were 
required,  and  these  were  in  progress.  But  the  important  point 
of  the  work  consisted  in  crossing  the  heights  which  separate 
the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the  Saone.  The  means 
hitherto  proposed  appeared  inadequate.  Xapoleon  ordered  this 
great  line  of  navigation  to  be  resumed,  at  first  by  surveys,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  by  operations  upon  the  soil.  After  lie  had 
Investigated  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  canal  from  the 
Ivhone  to  the  Rhine,  the  construction  of  which  he  had  much 
at  heart,  and  to  which  he  had  permitted  his  name  to  be  given, 
he  assigned  to  it  further  funds.  The  canal  of  Beaucaire  was 
linished.  lie  had  the  state  of  that  of  the  south,  the  everlastino- 
glory  of  Iviquet.  examined,  purposing  to  continue  it  to  Bordeaux. 
Jit'  caused  that  of  Berry,  tending  to  prolong  the  navigation  of 
the  Cher  from  Montlucon  to  the  Loire,  to  be  resumed.  He 
gave  orders  for  fresh  works  upon  that  of  La  Bochelle,  indis- 
]iensable  to  that  great  naval  establishment,  and  on  those  of 
lUe-et-Rance,  and  of  the  Blavet,  from  Xantes  to  Brest,  destined 
to  cross  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne  in  all  directions,  to  render 
it  navigable  at  all  points,  and  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  stores 
to  our  great  military  ports. 

To  this  artificial  navigation  of  canals  he  justly  conceived  that 
there  ought  to  be  added  the  natural  navigation  of  streams  and 
rivers,  and  that  for  this  purpose  their  courses  required  to  be 
iin]iroved.  He  ordered  surveys  to  be  made  of  eighteen  rivers, 
iq^on  wliich.  it  is  true,  certain  works  were  already  undertaken. 
Alwavs  consistent  in  his  conceptions,  he  passed  from  canals  and 
rixi-rs  to  ports.  He  assigned  fresh  funds  to  that  of  Savona, 
wliicli  was  one  of  the  terminations  of  the  Alessandiia  road.  It 
is  well  known  what  wonders  were  accomplishing  at  Antwerp, 
where  vast  basins,  scooped  out  as  by  enchantment,  ah-eady 
contained  three-deckers,  which  they  had  received  from  the 
stocks  pstablislied  witliin  the  compass  c)f  that  great  citv,  and 
which  tliey  transmitted  by  tlie  Scheldt  to  Flusliing.  In  arrange- 
ment with  Holland  for  obtaining  the  cession  of  Fhisliing,  Xa])0- 
leoii  gave  orders  for  woi-ks  there,  for  the  imrpose  of  facilitating 
the  entry  into,  the  departure  from,  and  the  anchoring  in  thai 
poit.  and  for  placing  ships  tliere  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemv. 
lie  allotted  funds  for  lengthening  tlie  piers  of  Dunkirk  and 
Cahiis.  At  Cherbourg,  the  great  ]-)ier  destined  to  form  a 
harbour   was  above   the   water,    and   had   been   crowned    bv   a 
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battery  called  the  Napoleon  Battery.  New  funds  were  granted 
for  the  continuation  of  this  superb  undertaking,  the  work  of 
Jjouis  XVI.,  though  it  commemorated  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
ancient  monarchy.  Lastly,  Napoleon  prescribed  a  new  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  system  of  the  fortresses  of  the  empire.  He 
resolved  to  devote  to  them  not  less  a  sum  than  1 2  millions  a 
year,  and  he  distributed  it  among  then]  according  to  their 
importance,  which  he  appreciated  and  fixed,  classing  them  in 
the  following  manner:  Alessandria,  Mayence,  Wesel,  Stras- 
burg,  Kelil,  &c. 

But  never  did  he  turn  his  attention  to  great  works  without 
thinking  of  Paris — I'aris,  his  residence,  the  centre  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  city  of  his  predilection,  the  capital  which  was  an 
epitome  of  the  greatness,  of  the  moral  pre-eminence,  of  France 
over  all  nations.  He  had  promised  himself  before  the  conclusion 
of  his  reign  to  cover  it  with  monuments  of  art  and  of  public 
utility,  to  render  it  not  less  salubrious  than  magnificent.  Already, 
thanks  to  him,  thirty  fountains,  instead  of  pouring  forth  water 
for  a  few  hours,  w(>re  running  day  and  night.  The  forwardness 
of  the  canal  of  the  Ourcy  admitted  even  of  an  addition  to  this 
abundance,  and  allowed  the  water  to  be  kept  running  without 
intermission  in  the  other  fountains,  old  and  new.  At  this 
moment  were  raised  by  the  hands  of  several  thousand  labourers 
the  two  triumphal  arches  of  the  Carrousel  and  lM^]toile,  th(^ 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome.  the  facade  of  tlie  L(\gislative 
l^ody,  the  church  of  La  iMad(4ein(\  then  the  Temple  of  Glory, 
and  the  I'antheon.  '^^I'lie  bridge  of  Auslei'h'tz,  thrown  over  tlu^ 
Seine  at  the  entry  of  that  river  into  Paris,  was  finished.  The 
bridge  of  Jena,  spanning  the  Seine  at  its  exit,  was  in  progress, 
and  tlie  capital  of  the  empire  was  thus  about  to  be  enclosed 
between  two  immortal  memorials.  Napoleon  had  enjoined  the 
administration  oi'  the  bank  to  build  an  liotel  for  that  great 
establisliment.  J  \v  liad  decreed  the  palace  of  the  new  Exchange, 
and  directed  a  site  to  b(^  sought  for  it.  TJie  great  Hue  Imperiale, 
resolved  upon  in  1806.  was  soon  to  b(^  commenced.  For  monu- 
ments of  art  these  were  sufficient,  and  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  direct  his  attention  to  itionuments  of  ]")ublic  utility. 
Na]ioleon  in  ont^  of  liis  councils  decided  that  long  covered 
o'allei-ies  should  be  ereeliMl  in  jhe  principal  markets  to  sheltei' 
buvers  and  sellers  from  \\\c  inclemency  of  lli(>  weather;  that 
instead  of  tln'  fori y  slauglil  ei'liouses  in  wliicli  cattle  for  the 
consunrption  of  Paris  were  killed,  and  which  were  equally  un- 
wholesome and  dangei'ous,  there  sliould  be  erect imI  four  large 
l)uil(lin<j's  for  the  juirpose  at  the  four  princi])al  extremities  of 
I'aris;  that  the  cupola  of  the  Halle  aux  l')li's  should  be  rebuilt; 
lastlv,  that  \ast  magazines,  ca]')able  of  containing  several  million 
quintals  of  L;-rain.  should  l)e  erected  towai'ds  the  arsenal,   near 
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the  creek  of  the  canal  of  St.  Martin,  at  the  point  wliere  all  the 
naviuable  routt's  terminate.  He  had  bestowed  assiduous  pains, 
and  expended  considerable  sums,  on  the  supplying-  of  Paris  with 
|)ro\isions,  l)iit  he  thonp'ht  that  it  was  not  suflicient  to  lay  out 
20  niillidus  of  francs  for  corn,  as  he  had  done  at  a  ]ireceding 
])t'ri(»d;  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  besides  a  place  in  which 
it  could  l)e  deposited;  and  to  this  idea  are  owing  the  granaries 
(<//■>//[(  rs  i/'cJjo/u/a/icc)  existing  at  this  day  near  the  Place  of 
the   I'.a-tille. 

j-'or  all  these  works,  s])read  from  the  centre  to  the  circuui- 
ffi-tMice  of  the  empire,  the  budget  of  the  interior  rose  instan- 
1;iiii'(iii-ly  J'roni  30  odd  millions  to  56.  The  reserve  funds  placed 
ill  thi'  budget  by  way  of  resource,  and  lastly,  supplementary  sums 
which  one  knew  where  to  find,  were  to  meet  these  excesses  of 
the  regular  expenses,  not  with  interested  views  of  local  utility, 
and  not  o\erste])ping  the  Ijounds  of  discretion,  notwithstanding 
the  creative  ardour  of  the  head  of  the  State.  Napoleon  was 
iie\ertheless  desirous  to  ease  the  treasury,  or  rather  to  furnish 
it  with  the  means  of  ])ro\iding  continually  for  fresh  undertak- 
ings, and  he  devised  various  combinations  for  attaining  this  end. 
In  the  first  ])lace,  the  abolition  of  the  ten  war  ccMitimes  recently 
14'ranted  a]i])eared  to  him  an  occasion  by  which  it  would  be 
I'io'ht  to  ]iro(it.  It  would  be  suflicient  to  keep  back  a  small 
part  of  tliat  beneilt  in  some  of  the  de])artments,  for  instance 
1  hree  or  four  centimes,  to  create  considerable  resources.  Na])oleon 
Ihought  tliat  certain  works,  ihough  having  a  high  cliai'acter  of 
general  utilily.  such  as  the  canal  of  IJurgundy,  the  canal  of 
IJerrv,  and  tlu'  road  from  liordeaux  to  Lyons,  presented  at  the 
same  time  an  evident  character  of  ]iarticular  and  local  utility; 
that  Ihe  tlepartments  would  cheerfully  make  sacrifices  to  accele- 
rate llieii-  com])leiion:  and  that  in  their  concurrimce  there  might 
be  found  more  considerable  means  of  execulion.  along  with 
great ei'  di>tribu1  i\-e  justice.  This  was  not  a  yam  ho])e,  for 
several  (le]);irtment s  had  already  voluntarily  laxed  themselves 
in  oi'der  to  (•onti'il)u1  e  to  1liest»  \-ast  works  of  general  and  par- 
ticular nlility.  fhit  thesi-  voles  had  ihe  inconvenience  of  being 
leni])orar\'.  ^ulijert  to  the  tlebbei'ations  of  giMieral  councils,  antl 
on  such  a  gi'onixlwoi'k-  one  could  scai'cely  round  durable  uiuh'r- 
takings.  Napoleon  iliei-efore  ix'scjlved  1o  present  a  law,  bv  virtue 
of  wliich  the  paiiicipation  of  ihe  departments  in  certain  \\  orks 
sho'.ild  be  e(piilably  adjusted,  and  the  centimes  judged  necessarv 
imposed  I'di-  a  specilic  nmuliei'  of  years.  Thirty-two  de])artments 
were  in  I  his  j)redlcanienl .  Tlie  longest  duration  oi' the  centimes 
was  to  be  foi-  t\ven1\-one  \-ears,  the  shoi'test  I'or  tliree.  the  mean 
for  t  weK'e  -.  the  maximum  of  the  centimes  imposed  6,  the  miiii- 
muiii  jH.  Tiius  tlie  depail  iiient s  of  the  Tote-d'Or  and  the 
\'ount'.  with  the  arroiuiisseinent  of  JJar,   were  to  contribute  to 
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the  canal  of  Burgundy ;  those  of  the  Allier  and  the  Cher  to  the 
canal  of  Berry ;  those  of  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  Puy  de  Dome, 
La  Correze,  the  Dordogne,  and  the  Gironde,  to  the  highroad 
from  Bordeaux  to  Lyons.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate 
the  others.  In  general,  the  proportion  to  be  contributed  by  the 
State  and  the  department  was  fixed  at  a  half  each.  This  impost 
was  after  all  but  a  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  source  of 
immense  advantages  to  the  localities  on  which  it  was  laid. 

An  annual  subsidy  being  thus  ensured  by  the  law  which  im- 
posed the  centimes,  it  was  possible  to  contract  loans,  because 
one  had  the  means  of  serving  their  interests.  Recourse  was  had 
to  the  usual  lender,  the  treasury  of  the  army,  which,  according 
to  the  intentions  of  Napoleon,  was  to  seek  to  procure  for  itself 
solid  revenues  by  the  advantageous  employment  of  its  capitals. 
This  treasury  immediately  lent  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  eight 
millions  for  the  works  in  Paris.  Other  cities,  as  well  as  several 
departments,  had  recourse  to  this  beneficent  dispensation  of  the 
wealth  acquired  by  victory.  Always  extracting  from  every  idea 
whatever  of  utility  it  comprehended,  Napoleon  thought  to  carry 
the  employment  of  this  kind  of  resource  much  further.  Three 
of  those  canals  which  we  have  enumerated  above,  those  from  the 
Scheldt  to  the  Rhine,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  from  the 
lihone  to  the  Seine,  appeared  to  him  iiiore  worthy  of  fixing  his 
attention,  and  of  becoming  the  object  of  his  all-powerful  activity, 
besides  these  three  canals,  and  almost  in  their  vicinity,  there 
were  three  of  hers  finished,  or  nearly  so,  and  capable  of  yielding 
s])eedy  revemies  ;  these  were  the  canals  of  St.  Quentin,  Orleans, 
and  the  soutli.  Napoleon  resolved  to  finish  them  immediately, 
then  to  sell  them  to  capitalists  in  shares  which  ought  to  bring 
ill  6  or  7  p(>i'  cent. ;  making  sure  of  finding  a  purchaser  for  all 
those  which  the  ])ublic  would  not  take.  This  purchaser,  as  it 
may  easily  l)e  guessed,  was  again  the  treasury  of  the  army. 
These  Slims,  said  lie  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  you  will 
employ  in  piisjiing  forward  the  (Execution  of  the  three  canals. 
tlie  C()iir])leti(in  of  wliicli  is  of  such  importance  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  empii'c  ;  and  wlien  these  three  are  completed,  I  sliall 
sell  jheiii  to  a  piircliasiM-,  who  will  take  them  too;  and  thus 
>liit'tiiig  fmiii  work  to  woi']<  a  ca]")ital  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred niillioiis  accruing  from  moneys  annuallv  furnished  by  the 
State  and  the  de])ai1;nients,  we  shall  in  a  few  years  change 
t  lie  iace  of  the  COUllt  I'y. 

I  lis  plan  was.  al'tei'  setting  all  these  enter]irises  in  motion, 
altei-  H-ettinij-  voted  in  a  short  session,  besides  the  l)ii(lgt't,  the 
legi>l;it  ive  measures  wliieh  he  needed  for  tht;  execution  of  In's 
pi-oji'd-.,  to  gi\i>  before  winter  a  few  days  to  Italy,  wishing  to 
extend  to  hei-  also  tlie  heiielit  of  his  creative  looks,  lie  pur- 
|)osed  at  hi.T  retuni  to  resolve  the  (juestions  left  undecided,  that 
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iu  s])riiig  the  works  luio-ht  commenct'  all  nver  the  eiii]>ire.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  minister  ol"  tlie  interior  to  siil)jfct  all  these 
ideas  to  a  thoroi]i;'h  examination,  that  tlu-y  miuht  be  realised  as 
s])eedi!y  as  possible  •"  If  we  do  not  make  haste."  said  he  to 
hiiji,  "'  we  shall  die  ])efore  we  have  st'en  the  navigation  opened 
on  those  three  great  canals.  Wars,  silly  people,  will  come,  and 
tliose  canals  will  be  left  unlinished.  Everything  is  possiljle  in 
France  at  this  moment,  when  one  has  more  need  to  seek  the  wav 
to  employ  money  than  money  itself.  ...  I  have  funds  destined 
to  reward  the  generals  and  the  officers  of  the  grand  army.  Those 
funds  might  as  well  be  given  them  in  canal  shares  as  in  rentes  on 
the  State,  or  in  money.  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  them  money 
if  something  of  that  sort  were  not  soon  settled.  I  have  made  the 
glory  of  my  reign  consist  in  changing  the  face  of  the  territory  of 
ray  empire.  '^I'he  execution  of  these  great  public  works  is  as 
necessary  to  the  interest  of  my  people  as  to  my  own  satisfaction." 

Napoleon,  moreovei',  was  dee]:»ly  intent  on  the  extinction  of 
beggary.  To  accom])lis]i  its  abolition,  he  resolved  to  create  de- 
])artmental  houses,  where  mendicants  should  be  furnished  with 
work  and  food,  and  in  which  also  the\'  should  be  forcibly  con- 
fined when  found  begging  in  the  public  ^^laces  or  on  the  high- 
roads, lie  re(|uired  that  houses  of  this  kind  should  l)e  opened 
shoi'tly  in  all  the  de])artments.  '"1  attach,"  lie  wrote  in  the 
letter  to  the  minister  of  tli(^  interioi"  (pioted  above,  "a  great 
im]-)ortanci'  and  a  gi'eat  idea  of  glory  to  the  su])pression  of  men- 
dicity, h'linds  are  not  wanting,  but  everything  seems  to  me  to 
])roceed  slowly,  and  meanwhile  the  yeai"s  are  Hying  away.  ^\  i' 
oiiglit  not  to  ])ass  through  this  woi'ld  without  leaving  ti'aci's  that 
i-ec'immend  our  memory  to  posterity.  I  am  about  to  be  al)sent 
for  a  month.  Contrive  to  be  ready  on  my  return  on  all  these 
(|uestions,  to  have  examined  them  all  in  detail,  that  J  may  Ije 
able  by  a  general  decree  to  gi\e  a  finishing  stroke  to  mendicity. 
liet'oi't'  the  I5tli  of  December  you  must  lia\'e  found  either  iu  the 
reserved  I'oui'ths  or  in  the  funds  of  tlu'  communes  th(>  resources 
necessary  for  the  mainttMiance  of  sixty  or  a  hundi'ed  houses  for 
the  ext  ii'pation  of  luendicity  :  let  the  sites  I'or  theiu  be  fixed 
upon,  and  the  general  regulations  matui'ed.  I)(in't  ask  me 
again  i'or  three  oi-  i'our  months  i'or  collecting  information. 
^'ou  liax'e  vounu'  auditors,  intelligent  ])refects.  cle\'ei'  engineers 
of  ilie  iiii,i/s  ft  r/i// i'.-<.-<r,'s — make  all  these  run  al:)out.  and  don't 
go  \i)  >]re])  ovei'  the  ordinary  ollice  business.  The  w  intei' 
e\eninL;-s  ai'e  louLi':  lill  \our  pcu'tfolios.  that  during  the  even- 
in::'s  of  those  three  months  we  m;iv  be  al)le  to  di-~ci;ss  the 
means  of  arri\ing  at  those  gi'ent   I'esidts." 

In  this  exti'enie  ardour  which  impelled  him  to  ha>-ten.  nay,  to 
huri-v.  tlie  accoui])lishment  ol'  good,  he  |)aid  the  like  attention 
til  I  he   llaid^   of   f'ranee.  wliich   he   purposed   1o  make  on<'  of   tiie 
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■|->rincipal  instrumeuts  of  the  public  prosperity.  He  had  re- 
(juired  in  1806  that  this  great  establishment  should  change  its 
constitution  and  take  the  monarchical  form,  instead  of  the  re- 
]iublican  form  which  it  before  had — a  result  obtained  by  giving 
it  a  o-overnor  and  three  regents,  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
the  finances.  He  desired,  moreover,  that  the  capital  of  the 
bank  should  be  proportioned  to  the  part  vf^hich  he  destined  for 
it,  and  that  instead  of  45,000  shares  it  should  issue  90,000. 
which  would  raise  its  capital  from  45,000,000  to  90,000,000. 
These  shares  had  not  yet  been  issued,  because  the  bank  was 
afraid  that  it  should  not  find  employment  for  the  funds  which 
they  would  produce,  especially  as  Napoleon  had  j  udged  it  more 
expedient  to  cause  the  service  of  the  treasury  to  be  executed 
by  the  treasury  itself,  and  had  devoted  to  this  service  a  sum  of 
84.000,000,  more  than  half  of  which  was  already  paid  in.  The 
result  of  this  excellent  measure  was,  however,  to  leave  without 
eui])lovment  the  ca]iitals  accustomed  to  be  invested  in  obligations 
and  bills  at  sight.  Napoleon  was  delighted  at  the  embarrassment 
which  he  thus  occasioned  to  certain  capitalists,  for,  he  said,  it 
would  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  in  commerce,  in 
industry,  in  the  great  public  works,  investments  which  the  paper 
of  the  treasury  no  longer  offered  them.  The  bank,  which  was 
usually  engaged  in  the  discount  of  that  pa])er,  and  which  could 
no  longer  procure  any,  hesitated  to  issue  its  45,000  new  shares. 
N'a])oleon  forced  it  to  issue  tliem,  promising  soon  to  furnish  it 
anil  nil  ca])italists  with  em])loyment  for  their  money  by  the 
Miiiltiijlication  of  undeitakings  of  all  sorts.  In  his  figurative 
language  he  said  to  the  Jiank  of  France,  ''With  the  propensity 
which  exists  in  our  country  to  centralise  everything  in  Paris,  to 
cent  i-alisc  tlicre  ]ia_yments  as  well  as  the  government  itself,  the 
hank  oiiglii  to  l)ecom(>  there  the  greatest  of  commercial  agents: 
il  oiiglit  tti  be  truly  worthy  of  its  name  :  and  to  become  for  Paris 
what  1]ic  Tlianies,  wliicli  cinneys  everything  to  London,  is  for 
ijnn(li>n."  lit-  insisted,  tlierelore,  on  the  issue  of  the  45,000  new 
shares,  wliicli  I'or  the  rest  wei'e  dis]-)Osed  of  witli  advantage;  for, 
is>iieij  al  I  200  francs  ( lOOO  francs  representing  the  capital  of  the 
sliai'e.  200  francs  i'e]U'esent  ing  old  accumulated  bonuses),  ihey 
\s-ei-e  negotialed  at  1  .joo  francs.  ^Fhe  three  juiblic  effects  of  the 
lime  were  the  5  pel-  cenl.  rentes,  the  l)anlc  shares,  aiid  the  re- 
,-(Ti|it  i(ins  on  the  nat  ional  doiiiains,  devised  to  licpiidate  the  arrear. 
Tile  5  per  cent.,  at  tlie  linn-  oi'  wliich  we  are  treating  (August 
iSd^).  sdld  at  93  IVancs,  llie  hank  shares  at  1425,  the  rescriptioiis 
at  i)2.      The  rate  of  the  latter  had  become  almost  invariable. 

.\api)le(in  re(piii-ei|  lliat  the  interest  sliould  be  rediujed  to  5 
pel'  cent,  at  t  he  hank',  a  measure  which  it  most  cheerfully  ado]:)ted. 
lb'  oi'ilei'ed  that  the  interest  of  securities  sliould  he  ri^duced,  for 
siiiiie  ti-din  6l<i  5.  J'(ir  iJie  iiiliers  fi'om  5  to4.     At  last  he  carried 
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tlie  impatit^ice  to  do  uood  so  far  as  to  desire  to  iix  tlie  interest 
allowed  l)v  the  lai^^i'  dc  sc/'ricc  to  ca])itals  at  3  aiiel  3',.  Having- 
no  need  of  money,  pouring  it  into  that  chest  in  aliiindanc(\  lu^ 
maintained  that  only  such  funds  ought  to  be  ke])t  as  could  l)i' 
content  with  that  remuneration;  that  all  the  others  ought  to  be 
sent  back  to  commerce  ;  and  that  thus  the  reduction  of  Interest 
ought  to  Ije  forced  by  all  the  means  that  were  at  the  dis])osal 
of  the  government.  But  M.  I\Iollien  stopped  him  by  ])rovlng 
to  him  that  such  a  result  was  ])remature  ;  for  the  money  ])ro- 
mised  to  the  chest  was  not  wholly  ])aid  in.  and  it  was  still  in 
need  of  the  resources  by  which  it  was  usually  su])])lied.  The 
success  of  such  a  measure  would  htiye  been  infallible  in  the 
following  yeai',  had  not  new  enterprises  abroad  intervened  I0 
divert  the  capitalists  as  well  as  the  soldiery  of  France  from  their 
better,  more  useful,  and  more  sure  emi^loyment. 

The  aspect,  if  not  alarining,  at  least  sad.  which  th.e  war 
liad  assununl  during  the  winter  of  1807  [1806?].  added  to  thi' 
Severity  of  the  season  and  to  the  ab.-ence  of  the  imperial  court, 
had  slackened  for  a  moment  the  activity  of  business,  ])articularly 
in  J'aris.  ]3ut  the  restoration  of  continental  peace,  and  the 
hope  of  maritime  ]X'ace,  had  again  encouraged  the  higliest 
tlights  of  imagination,  and  in  all  })arts  ])euple  l)egan  to  fall  to 
work  in  the  numufactories.  and  in  commercial  houses  to  ])lan 
speculations  which  embraced  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent. 
Though  the  ]iroductions  of  Great  Britain  still  found  iheir  way 
beyond  the  coast  of  J']uro]ie  by  inlets  unknown  to  NajMjleon. 
they  yet  had  difiiculty  to  ])eneti'ate  and  still  greater  to  circulate  ; 
cotton  thi'eads  and  stuffs,  which,  thanks  10  the  ]~)rohibitoi'y  laws 
then  issued  in  France,  had  been  fabricated  with  profit,  in  great 
(|uantity.  and  with  a  commencement  of  perfection,  su]ierseded 
tile  i']iiglish  ]n'oductions  c)f  the  same  kind,  "jiassed  the  Bhine  in 
the  train  of  our  armies,  and  spread  tliemsel\'es  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  (iej'iiiany.  Our  silks,  unrivalled  at  all  times,  lilled  the 
markets  of  i'liirope.  which  caused  general  satisfaction  at  Lyons. 
( )ur  ciolhs.  which  had  the  advantage  of  raw  matei'ial.  since  the 
I'Jiglisli  wei'e  shut  out  i'miii  the  S])anish  wools,  of  which  we  had 
a  superabuu(iance.  (_lro\'e  the  f]nL!'li>h  woollens  out  of  all  the 
l'aii'>  111'  tile  ciuitiiient  ;  lor  lhe\-  liad  the  su])eriorilv  not  only 
ill  (pialitw  bill  ill  !)e;uit\.  Jle-ides,  it  wa-  imt  oiir  ])ro(bict  ions 
•■iloiie  iji.'ii  gainetl  liy  the  exi-bision  ef  Miigli^^h  goods.  Saxony, 
the  m<i>;  iiidn>l  ri"ii^  cf  thi-  (iei'inmi  ])ro\iiices.  ali'eadx'  sent 
ehafcoal  li\-  the  MH)!-  1m  I  laiiil)iirg.  cluih-  madi-  nf  the  fine 
Saxiiii  W(mj1>  to  iiiarkei-  td  which  they  had  never  penetrated, 
and  the  metal.-  <<{'  the  I'lrzLi'ebirge  to  all  ijiiarlfi'-  where  tlie 
nieial.N  of  .\merica  were  (ledi-ifni .  Our  iri'ii  and  that  of  (ler- 
iiiany  also  profiled  greatly  by  tlw'  exclii-ien  cf  l*hiu'lish  and 
Swicli^h  ii\)n.  autl  was  iiei'cei)!  ibi\"  iniproxetl. 
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Napoleon  strove  to  encourage  by  the  power  of  Fashion,  a 
fickle,  fantastic  power,  which  shares  with  the  sacred  ]5ower  of 
conscience  the  privilege  of  escaping  from  material  power,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  cheerfully  obeys  glory — Napoleon  strove, 
then,  by  the  power  of  Fashion  to  gain  a  preference  for  the  use 
of  articles  manufactured  from  materials  of  continental  origin. 
He  wislied,  for  exauiple,  tliat  the  linens  and  lawn,  composed 
of  flax  and  hemp,  should  be  preferred  to  the  muslin  made  of 
cotton,  lie  also  wished  silks  to  be  preferred  to  plain  cloth, 
which  ]uust  occasion  a  return  towards  the  luxury  of  the  ancieu 
regime,  towards  that  time  when  men,  instead  of  dressing  in  the 
uiodest  stuff  called  black  cloth,  wore  stuffs  as  rich  as  those  used 
for  the  dresses  of  the  other  sex.  And  he  encouraged  this  return 
to  luxury,  as  well  as  a  return  to  nobility,  to  titles,  to  dotations, 
for  reasons  peculiar  to  himself,  serious  reasons  which  always 
guided  him  in  things  apparently  the  most  frivolous. 

l']xce])ting  our  maritime  branches  of  industry,  which  he  sought 
to  compensate^  for  their  inactivity  by  immense  naval  creations, 
our  other  industries  found,  therefore,  a  powerful  cause  of  de- 
wloi)ment  in  that  extraordinary  situation  which  Na]ioleon  had 
procured  for  France.  But,  what  is  singular  enough,  the  greatest 
of  mechanical  forces,  that  of  sti'am,  which  from  its  expansive 
power  animates  at  this  day  every  branch  of  human  industry, 
wliicli  gives  motion  to  so  many  machines,  which  propels  so  many 
\'essels,  wliich  is,  with  peace,  the  principal  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  inferior  classes,  and  of  the  luxury  of  the  superior 
classi's — tlit^  force  of  steam  was  develo]:)ing  itself  by  his  side,  with- 
out hitn.  'i'liose  machines,  then  called  fire-machin(»s,  from  theii- 
most  obvious  ^ihenomenon,  rudely  constructed,  consuming  an 
e\cessi\-e  (juantity  of  fuel,  were  em]iloyed  only  in  coal-mines, 
on  account  of  the  clieapness  of  fuel  in  works  of  that  kind.  The 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  offered  a  prize  as 
a  reward  I'or  those  who  should  render  its  a])])lication  morc^ 
pi'aetiral  and  nioi-e  economical ;  and  two  thousand  leagues  from 
fiur  shores,  l-'ulton,  scarcely  listened  to  by  Napoleon  in  1803, 
l)i'(\'iuse  lie  wanted,  i'or  ci'ossing  the  sea,  not  an  untried  but  a 
I  I'ied  agent.  wa>  obliged  to  go  ;ind  make  the  experiment  with  a 
\es^e|  mo\i'd  by  what  was  tlien  called  tlu'  fire-machine.  He 
hrid  perfoi-med  the  double  tri])  from  New  V'ork  to  Al])any  and 
IVoni  Alliany  to  .\e\v  ^'ork  in  four  days,  and  had  sca^rceK' 
.■it  t  i-;irled  the  notice  of  the  woi'ld.  the  face  of  which  he  was  I0 
eli.'inge  thirty  ye;irs  liitei-.  'i'his  is  not  the  first  time  that  a 
gre;it  in\ention.  due  to  second-i-,'ite  but  s])ecial  geniuses,  has 
p.-i^^cd  lii't'iii-e  the  e\es  ol'  superior  geniuses  without  exciiinu' 
tli'ir  ;it  I  eiit  jdM.  dunpMwdei'.  whicii,  desti'oying  the  empire  of 
phy-ie;il  sti'eiigtli  in  war,  contributed  so  ^xjwei'l'ullv  to  a  revo- 
luiioii  in  .-dl  tile   Miiropefui   manners,  was  not  oidv  odious  to  tlie 
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heroic  Bayard,  but  excited  the  disdain  of  Machiavel,  that  most 
profound  jud^'e  of  human  tilings,  that  author,  so  admired  by 
Napoleon,  of  the  treatise  on  war,  and  was  considered  ])y  him  as 
an  ephemeral  invention,  and  of  no  consecjUfnce. 

Thinking  that  a  good  legislation  is,  with  capitals  and  markets, 
the  greatest  benefit  that  can  be  conferred  on  commerce,  Napo- 
leon had  ordered  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres  to  get  a  com- 
mei'cial  code  prepared.  This  code  had.  in  fact,  just  been  drawn 
up.  The  groundwork  of  it  had  been  borrowed  from  the  most 
celebrated  maritime  nations,  and  the  simple  and  analytical  form 
from  French  intelligence,  which  shone  more  than  ever  in  this 
respect  in  the  digesting  of  the  laws,  because,  conceived  on  a 
\"ast  and  uniform  plan,  and  their  com])osition  carefully  revised 
in  the  Council  of  State,  they  were  never  retouched  by  the  Legis- 
lative J^ody,  which  adopted  or  rejected  them  without  amendment. 
This  code,  completely  prepared  at  the  moment  of  Napoleon's 
return,  was  to  be  presented,  with  the  other  measures,  of  which 
we  have  just  been  treating,  to  the  Legislative  Body,  in  the  short 
session  for  which  pre]iaratious  were  making. 

It  was  time  that  Napoleon  should  at  length  confer  on  his 
glorious  soldiers  the  rewards  which  he  had  ]iromised  them,  and 
which  they  had  so  richly  deserved  during  the  last  two  cam]Daigns. 
i^ut  it  was  in  the  very  form  of  these  rewards  that  he  particularly 
(lis])layed  his  organising  and  mighty  genius.  He  was  sure,  in 
fact,  to  taki^  good  care  not  to  iiing  to  them  the  spoils  of  the 
vantjuished,  that  they  might  consume  them  in  an  orgie.  lie 
pur])osed,  with  what  he  should  give  them,  to  found  great  fainilies, 
which  should  surround  the  throne,  concur  in  defending  it.  con- 
tribute  to  the  splendour  of  French  society,  without  injuring 
public  liberty,  and  above  all.  without  incurring  any  violation  of 
tlu'  principles  of  ecjuality  proclaimed  by  the  French  ]?evolution. 
Iv\])erieiice  has  proved  that  an  aristocracy  is  not  ^prejudicial  to 
the  liberty  of  a  country  :  for  the  I'higlish  aristocracy  has  con- 
ti'ibuted  not  less  than  the  other  classes  of  the  nation  to  the 
liberty  of  CJreat  l^ritain.  Keason,  moreover,  tells  us  that  an 
aristocracy  may  b(>  compatible  with  the  princi])le  of  e(|uality  on 
t  wo  conditions  :  in  the  first  place,  that  the  members  who  com]x>S(» 
it  should  have  no  exclusive  rights,  and  should  be  subject  in  all 
things  t(i  the  general  law;  secondly,  that  the  purely  hoiiorai'v 
(listiuctions  granted  to  one  class  should  l)e  accessible  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  same  State  who  have  earned  tliem  l)y  their  ser- 
vices or  their  talents.  So  nuich  as  this  was  Init  I'easonable  in  the 
wishes  of  the  l-'rench  l^evolution.  and  this  it  was  that  Na])oleon 
|)ur])osed  to  maintain  invariably.  15ut  in  our  Ojiinion.  in  modei-n 
societies,  in  which  (n\\\  has  risen  against  ai'istocratic  institutions, 
what  a  sensible  government  hatl  best  do  is  to  leave  the  laws  of 
huiuan  nature  to  act.  without  in  any  way  intei'lering  with  them, 
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They  lead  back  the  free  man  to  God,  and,  next  to  God,  to  an- 
other worship,  tliat  of  ancestors.  Whatever  we  may  do  or  not 
do,  the  great  warrioi-,  tlje  great  magistrate,  the,  illustrious  man 
of  science  will  bequeath  to  their  desceiidants  a  consideration 
which  will  cause  them  to  be  distinguished  from  the  multitude, 
and  which,  when  they  have  merit,  will  spare  them  the  most 
serious  of  the  difficulties  that  merit  meets  with  in  this  world, 
that  of  attracting  the  first  notice  of  the  public. 

The  laws  have  no  need  to  interfere  in  order  that  it  should  be 
thus,  fo]-  it  is  not  written  laws,  it  is  Nature,  that  produces  the 
aristocracy  in  all  countries,  and  especially  in  republics.  Nature 
liad  created  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  long  before  it  thought  of 
attributing  exclusive  rights  to  itself  by  laws.  It  is  a  thing  in 
which  one  ought  not  to  intermeddle,  whatever  inclination  one 
may  have  to  do  so.  Time  makes  aristocracies  everywhere ;  all 
that  one  has  to  do  is  to  avoid  the  ridicuh^  of  making  them  one's 
self,  and  at  most  to  ]orevent  their  being  tem]ited  hereafter  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  exclusive  privileges. 

If,  however,  there  was  a  sovereign  in  the  world  who  could 
escape  the  ridicule  or  the  odium  sometimes  excited  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  aristocratic  institutions,  it  was  he  who  dared  and 
could  re-establish  monarchy  on  the  morrow  of  the  I^epublic, 
the  difference  of  ranks  (not  that  of  rights)  on  the  morrow  of 
a  l)i'iital  ('quality ;  who  in  his  vast  imagination  figured  to  him- 
self a  society  great  as  his  genius  and  his  soul;  and  who  had 
iiiiuiortal  names  and  treasures  for  the  creating  of  mighty 
families;  who  could  call  them  Hivoli,  Castiglione,  jMontebello. 
I'Uchiugen.  Aiierstiidt.  and  give  them  an  annual  revenue  of  not 
less  ilian  a  million,  lb'  was  therefoi'e  excusable,  for  he  would 
not  violate  tlu^  true  princi])les  of  the  I'Vench  Jievolution,  and 
lie  IJioughl,  on  the  contrary,  to  cousecivate  them  in  a  striking 
iiiauiier  \)\  making,  after  the  image  of  his  own  fortune,  a  duke, 
a  prince,  out  of  a  cliiUl  of  the  plough.  Finally,  a  last  considera- 
tion here  pi'esetited  itself  to  disarm  the  most  austere  reason, 
tliat  was  to  pi'ocure  for  himself  tlie  innocent  and  inoffensive 
means  of  exeitiuu'  and  i'e\\ai'(ling  eminent  services.* 

Xa])ole(.n  awiiled  luni^ilf.  therefore,  of  the  glory  of  Tilsit, 
and  of  the  spell  with  which  he  Nvas  surrounded  at  this  moment, 
lo  aceoiiiplish  the  jjjau  which  he  had  long  meditated  of  insti- 
iiiting  a  nohility.  Already,  in  kSo6.  when  he  had  given  crowns 
to  his  iji'uthecs,  to  his  sisters,  to  his  ado])ted  son,  pi'inci])alities 
to  si'\eral  of  lii<  ser\ants.  thai  of  I'onte  CorN'o  to  jMai'shal 
I'.'iiiadotte.  that  <if  I'.enevenio  to  !\1.  de  Talleyrand,  that  of 
.N'Mileliatel   to  Major-deiieral    Heilhier,  he  had  announced  that 

■'  'PlicM-  line-  \vci<:  wiitlcM  in  1846,  under  tlic  iiKinarcliy.  T  wrote  them 
'"'■.■e;-i-  I  i..  Iii\(.<|  tlicni  1m  lie  (i-iic  in  all  tiuu-s.  1  shall  iiul  alter  tlieru,  there- 
Inrc,  tlii)U;jl!  t  mK>  arc  rlian'_:(_-(l. 
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<i  posterior  srntnte  slionld  prescribe  the  system  of  llie  succt^ssioii 
for  tlic  families  in  favour  of  whom  there  should  l)r>  created 
principaliti<\s,  duchies,  and  other  distinctions  di^stint^d  to  hv 
hereditary.  In  consetpience.  he  enacted  by  a  xrniilii^-i'iiiisulti 
that  the  titles  conferred  by  him.  as  well  as  the  I'l'veiuics  attached 
to  thrtse  titles,  should  bt^  transnutted  hereditarily  in  a  direct  line 
from  mate  tr*  male,  contrariwist^  to  the  systiMn  of  succession 
admitted  by  the  Civil  C(Kle.  Ife  further  enacted  that  the 
diirnitaries  of  the  empire  of  all  deo-rees  minflit  transmit  to  their 
eldest  son  a  title,  wliicli  should  be  that  of  did^e.  count,  or  baron, 
according-  to  the  dio'nity  o\'  the  father,  on  condition  of  having; 
given  proof  of  a  certain  revenue,  at  least  one-third  of  which 
luust  remain  attaclu>d  to  the  title  conferred  on  the  descendants. 
These  same  personag-es  had  also  the  laght  of  constituting-  for 
their  younger  sons  titles  always  inferior  to  those  which  should 
have  been  granted  to  the  eldest,  and  always  on  condition  of 
setting  aside  out  of  their  fortune  a  jiart  which  should  be  the 
hereditary  accom]ianiment  of  those  titles.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  inrijnri'U.  Tlie  grand  dignitaries,  as  the  g-rand  elector, 
the  constabl(\  the  arch-chancellor,  the  arch-treasurer,  were  to 
have  the  title  of  /i irf/tu'ss.  Their  eldest  sons  were  to  have  tli*^ 
title  of  ih'lrs.  if  their  father  had  instituted  in  their  favour  a 
■riiitjnvat  with  a  re^■enue  ol'  20O.OOO  livi-es.  Tlu^  ministers,  the 
senators,  the  councillors  of  Stat(\  the  presidents  of  the  Legis- 
lativ<'  l)ody,  the  archbislin]is,  wen^  authorised  to  take  the  title 
of  rovnf.  and  to  transmit  that  title  to  their  sons  or  nephews,  on 
condition  of  a  iiuijornf  with  a  re\'(mue  of  30.OOO  livres.  Lastlv. 
the  presidents  of  tJie  elect(^i'al  colleg-es  for  life,  the  first  ])resi- 
deiits.  jii'noirrii rs-ti('iirrini.r.  and  l)ishops.  the  mnircs  of  the  thirty- 
se'ven  g'ood  cities  of  the  em])ire.  wei-e  authorised  to  talce  the 
title  of  l)a!'on<.  and  to  traii--mit  it  to  their  eldest  so]is,  on 
condition  of  a  //;^//e/v//  with  a  revenrte  ol'  15.000  livi-es.  The 
plain  mem1)er<  of  the  beg'iou  of  Honour  might  call  tluutiselvo 
chevaliei's,  and  transnn't  that  title  on  condition  of  a  iiiiijnrdt 
with  a  revenue  of  3000  livres.  Anothei-  statute  was  io  (h>tei'- 
niine  the  condition-  to  ^vhicli  the^-e  ]ioi'tions  of  the  fortune  df 
the  families  thus  ])lace(l  undei'  an  ("xct>])tional  g'o\i'rnnient  'ivei-e 
To  be  sub|eet. 

il'  re.  ag'ain.  it  w;is  the  Scuiate  that  recix'ed  ihe  commission 
to  stani]-)  a  h'g'al  charactiM'  on  thi^  new  impei-ial  creation  by 
UKNin^  of  a  si'iinl iis-ri)iisiilt,\  whic^h  nio-;t  expressly  -^ti]iiilat fd  that 
the-c  titles  should  not  coni'er  anv  (lai't  i(^ular  riLi'lit.  (>i- f(M-m  any 
exc^cption  to  the  common  law.  or  g'i\e  an\'  i'X''iii])tion  t'rom  the 
charu't>s  or  dutii'S  im]y)se(l  on  otl;er  eit i/en<.  Then- was  not  hing 
excejitional  \n\\  the  svsti'?n  of  the  sub-t  ii  ntion>  iiiip">ed  on  the 
ennobled  families,  which  acpiired  iheii-  new  gi'eatness  by  sacri- 
llcinu'  for  theniselv<'s  the  eipial  >hai-inu'  of  iidierilaiices. 
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These  dispositions  being  decreed,  Napoleon  distributed  among 
Ids  companions-in-arms  part  of  the  treasures  amassed  by  his 
genius.    While  waiting  till  he  had  decreed  to  Lannes,  Massena, 
Uavout,  Berthier,  Ney,  and  others  the  titles  which  he  purposed 
to  borrow  from  the  great  events  of  his  reign,  he  resolved  to 
ensure  their  opulence  to  them   immediately.     He  gave  them 
estates  situated  in  Poland,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  with  power  to 
sell  them,  and  to  invest  the  produce  in  France,  besides  sums  in 
ready  money  to  buy  and  furnish  hotels.     This  was  only  a  first 
gift,  for  these  assignments  were  afterwards   doubled,  trebled, 
and  even  quadrupled,  some  of  them.     Marshal  Lannes  received 
a  revenue  of  328,000  f.,  and  a  million  in  ready  money;  Marshal 
Davout   a  revenue   of    410,000  f.,   and   300,000!    in    money; 
JNIarshal   Massena  a  revenue  of   183,000  f.,  and  200,000  f.  in 
money  (he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed) ; 
jNlajor-General  J>erthier  a  revenue  of  405,000  f.,  and  500,000  f. 
in  money  ;  Marshal  Ney  a  revenue  of  229,000  f.,  and  300,000  f. 
in  money ;  Marshal  Mortier  a  revenue  of  198,000  f.,  and  200,000  f. 
in  money  ;  Marshal  Soult  a  revenue  of  305,000  f.,  and  300,000  f. 
in   money;   jNIarshal   Augereau   a  revenue   of    172,000  f.,    and 
200,000  f.  in  money;  Marshal  Bernadotte  a  revenue  of  291,000  f., 
ami  200,000  f.  in  money.     Generals  Sebastiani,  Victor,  Kapp, 
tlunot,    Bertrand,    Lemarrois,    Caulaincourt,    Savary,    Mouton, 
]\roncey,   Friand,  St.  Hilaire,  Oudinot,  Lauriston,  Gudin,  Mar- 
cliand,  Marmont,  ]3upont,  Legrand,  Suchet,  Lariboissicre,  Loison, 
Ueille,  Nansouty,  Songy,  Chasseloup,  and  others,  received,  some 
a  revenue   of   T  50,000,  others   lOO.OOO,  80.OOO,   50,000  f.,  and 
almost  all   100,000  f.  in  money.     The   civilians  also  had  their 
share  in  these  largesst^s.     The  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres  and 
the  Arch-^iVeasurer  Lebrun  obtained  each  a  revenue  of  200,000  f. 
Messrs.  jMollicn,  Foiiche.  Decres,  Gaudin,  Daru,  obtained  each 
40.000   or   50,000  f.      All,   civil   and  military,  were   only  pro- 
vided I'or  (f(l  inlirim  by  these  magnificent  gifts,  and  were  so  in 
I'dlaiid,  ill  Westphalia,  in  Hanover,  which  must  interest  them  in 
iipiioldiiig  th(>  greatness  of  the  empire.     Napoleon  had  reserved 
for  himself  in  I'olaiul  domains  to  tlie  amount  of  20  millions,  in 
llaiio\-er  of  30.  in  Westphalia  a  capital  repi'esented  by  a  revenue 
(if  5  (ir  6  inillious.  indeptMidently  of  30  millions  in  capital,  and 
(if  an  incfitiie  of  1.250.000  f.  in  Italy,  already  reserved  in  1805. 
lie   liad.  therefore,  wherewithal  to  enrich   tlie  brave  men   who 
serve(l  him,  and  10  fulfil  the  fair  promises  which  he  had  addn^ssed 
to  sevei'al   of  them.      •' I 'ilhige  not,"   said  he;    "  I  will  give  you 
iiiorc  than  you  would  take  ;  and  what  I  shall  give  you,  amassed 
liy  my  l'orf>ight,  will    not    cost  vour  honour  or  the  nations  we 
have  coii(|iiei-r(|  anything."     And  he  said  truly,  for  the  domains 
whieh    he  distributed  wei-e   iin])ei'ial   domains  in   Italv,  royal  or 
gi-;ni(l  ducal  in   Prussia,  in  Hanover,  in  Westphalia.      But  these 
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domains,  won  by  victory,  might  be  lost  by  defeat ;  and  fortu- 
nately for  them,  those  who  were  so  magniiicently  eiidowed  were 
mostly  to  receive  in  France,  either  on  the  rentes  or  the  canals, 
other  assignments,  less  exposed  to  the  risk  of  events  than  lands 
situated  abroad. 

The  French  generals  were  not  the  only  participators  in  these 
largesses,  for  the  I'olish  generals,  Zayonsheck  and  Dond)rowski, 
old  servants  of  France,  obtained  each  a  million. 

After  the  generals,  the  officers  and  soldiers  also  received  marks 
of  his  liberality.  Napoleon  ordered  all  of  them  to  be  paid,  be- 
sides the  pay  in  arrear,  considerable  gratuities,  in  order  to  pro- 
cun^  for  them  immediately  a  few  ]ileasures,  which  they  liad  well 
earned.  Eighteen  millions  were  distributed  under  this  foi'm,  6 
millions  among  the  officers,  12  among  the  soldiers.  The  wounded 
had  a  treble  sum.  Those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  at  the  four  great  l)attles  of  the  late  war,  Austerlitz,  -Jena, 
Eylau,  and  Friedland,  obtained  twict^  as  much  as  the  others.  To 
these  gratuities  of  the  moment  were  added  permanent  assign- 
ments of  500  f.  for  the  soldiers  who  had  lost  a  limb,  and  of 
I  COO.  2000,  4000,  5000.  10.000  f.  in  favour  of  those  officers 
who  had  distinguished  themselves,  from  the  rank  of  sub-olficer 
to  that  of  colonel.  For  the  ollicers,  as  for  the  generals,  this 
was  but  a  first  remuneration,  followed  subsequently  by  others 
more  considerable,  and  independent  of  the  salaries  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  as  well  as  the  retiring  pensions  legally  due  at  the 
end  of  the  military  career. 

This  glorious  con((ueror,  therefore,  designed  that  everybody 
should  participate  in  his  prosi)erity  as  in  his  glory.  As  for 
himself,  simple,  frugal,  magnificent  for  others  only.  r(>pressing 
the  slightest  misapplicatiou  of  the  public  money,  unmerciful  for 
any  ex])ense  which  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  in  his  ]ialace  or 
in  the  State,  he  was  ]irodigal  only  with  noble  views,  and  towards 
all  who  had  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  France  or  to  his 
own.  The  sland(M-ers  of  his  glory  and  of  ours  have  alleged  that, 
in  despoiling  the  vancjuished,  in  glutting  the  greediness  of  his 
soldiers,  he  had  taken  from  the  one  the  means  of  exalting  the 
bra\'ery  of  tlu^  otlu'rs.  We  must  leave  such  calumnit^s  to 
foi-eiofners,  or  to  parties  associated  with  foreiu'uers.  These 
treasures  were  taken  not  from  the  peo])le,  but  fi-oni  em]ierors. 
kings,  princes,  coiucnts,  leagued  against  France^  i>ver  since  1 792. 
As  for  the  van((uished  ])eople.  ihey  were  spari'd  as  much  as  ihe 
war  allowed  them  to  be,  mucli  ludi-e  than  tliey  had  been  s])ared 
in  an\-  times  and  in  any  country,  miicli  more  than  we  have  l)een 
ourselves.  And  as  for  thost'  lieroic  solditM'S  whose  value  Xapo- 
lt>on  is  said  to  have  stimulated  with  money,  tltey  had  no  more 
idea  that,  in  running  to  Austerlitz.  to  -h'na.  to  Fylau.  to  Fried- 
land,   they  should   meet  with    Fortune  by   the  way,   than  they 
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exjiected  it  in  running  to  ]\Iarpngo,  to  Rivoli,  and  at  an  earlier 
])eriod  to  A'almy  or  to  Jemniapes.  After  flying-  to  the  defence 
of  their  country  in  1792,  they  now  dashed  on  to  glory,  impelled 
by  the  passion  for  great  things,  a  passion  which  the  French 
devolution  had  begotten  in  them,  and  which  Napoleon  had 
intlaraed  to  thf^  highest  degree.  If,  on  the  morrow  of  a  long 
perseverance  in  defying  cold,  hunger,  death,  they  found  com- 
petence, it  was  a  surprise  of  Fortune's  which  they  enjoyed,  as  a 
soldier  enjoys  a  little  gold  found  on  a  field  of  battle  ;  and  these 
gratifications  which  had  been  contrived  for  them,  they  were 
ready  to  lea\  e  afresh,  to  expend  again  that  life  which  they  con- 
si  den-d  as  not  their  own,  and  which  they  hastened  to  use  as  a 
loan  made  to  them  by  Napoleon,  till  he  should  demand  from 
them  the  sacrifice  of  it. 

Napoleon  took  other  measures  as  wise  as  they  were  humane. 
He  ordered,  according  to  his  custom  in  every  interval  of  peace, 
several  reviews  of  the  army,  one  after  another,  to  withdraw  from 
tlie  ranks  soldiers  who  were  worn  out  or  mutilated,  and  fit  for 
no  other  service  than  to  stimulate  the  young  soldiers  by  their 
military  stories.  He  caused  their  pension  to  be  settled  and 
their  places  in  the  ranks  to  be  filled  up  by  conscripts,  repeating 
incessantly  that  the  treasury  of  the  army  was  not  rich  enougli 
to  Y>',\x  for  all  old  services,  neither  was  the  budget  of  the  State 
to  pay  soldiers  who  could  not  serve  actively.  Thinking  of  civil 
merits  as  well  as  of  military  merits,  he  demanded  and  obtained 
a  modification  of  the  law  of  civil  pensions,  a  law  which  ever 
since  1789  had  varied  as  much  under  the  infiuence  of  popular 
c.'ipi'ice  as  i-ewards  varied  before  that  period  uuder  the  infiuence 
ef  I'oyal  caprice.  At  the  time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
tlie  limit  a(lo])ted  for  the  very  highest  civil  pension  was  10,000  f., 
ill  the  time  (if  the  convention  3000!".,  in  the  time  of  the  consu- 
late 6000  f.  Napoleon  wished  that  limit  to  be  fixed  at  20,000f.. 
pi'ope>iiig  Id  himself  not  to  ajijiroach,  not  to  come  up  to  it, 
iiiile.^s  ill  l'a\oiir  r>^  signal  services.  It  was  the  death  of  .INI. 
l'Mi-t;ilis.  h'axiiig  a  widow  without  fortune,  which  suggested  this 
i(h';i.  atleiuh'd  with  littl(^  danger  to  the  finances  of  a  State,  and 
iiscfn!  for  the  de\-eh)piii(>iit  of  talents.  He  granted  a]")ension  of 
'iOO(")  f.  and  a,  sum  of  24.000  f.  to  ?ylademoiselle  Dillon,  sister  of 
the  first  officer  munlered  in  oni-  [xvpidar  disturbances.  The 
eioili.-r  of  the  empress,  Madame  de  la  I'agerie,  having  died  at 
M;i!M  iniipie,  lie  oi-dered  tlie  netiToes  and  the  neo'resses  avIio  had 
-'TnimI  Iht  to  lie  s-'t  at  liberlv.  a  dowry  to  be  gi\-eu  to  a  voung 
\\  MiMMU  wlio  had  niii'sed  her,  and,  in  short,  ]')laC(Ml  in  comfort  all 
\\  lio  h;i(l  li;i(l  tlif  honour  to  a])proarh  hei'. 

'I'll''  Chui-eh,  a>  well  as  all  the  servants  (}f  tlie  State,  had  a 
-harr  in  the  munilicenc^e  of  the  coiujueror.  On  the  proposal  of 
riiiici-  C'amlinei'i-es,  wlu.i  had  acted  nd  intcruii  as  minister  of  the 
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cultes,  duriug  the  interval  between  the  death  of  ^I.  Portalis  and 
the  appointment  of  M.  Bigot  de  Treameneu,  he  decided  that  the 
number  of  the  chapels  of  ease  (succiirsalc^)  should  be  increased 
from  24.000  to  30,000,  in  order  tc)  extend  the  benefit  of  divine 
service  to  all  the  communes  in  the  empire.  IVrceiviug,  more- 
over, that  the  career  of  the  priesthood  was  in  less  request  than 
formerly,  he  granted  2400  exhibitions  for  the  small  seminaries. 
He  wished  to  make  known  to  the  Church  that  if  there  were 
some  differences  of  a  purely  temporal  nature  with  its  head,  in 
regard  to  spirituals  he  was  always  equally  disposed  to  serve 
and  to  protect  him.  At  this  moment  he  was  engaged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law  of  1806,  which  authorised  him  to  create  a 
university  out  of  the  foundation  of  that  great  establishment. 
But  this  idea  was  not  yet  mature  either  with  him  or  around 
him.  For  the  present,  he  was  content  with  increasing  the 
number  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  lyceums. 

While  he  was  thinking  so  much  about  others,  he  nevertheless 
lent  himself  to  a  measure  which  seemed  to  interest  his  personal 
glory  alone.  He  consented,  agreeably  to  a  wish,  excited  by 
sincere  attachment  in  some,  bv  adulation  in  others,  to  chano-e 
the  title  of  the  Civil  Code,  and  to  call  it  the  Napoleon  Code. 
Assuredly  if  ever  title  was  merited,  it  was  this  ;  for  that  Code 
was  as  much  the  work  of  Napoleon  as  the  victory  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena.  At  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  he  had  had  soldiers  who 
had  lent  him  their  arms,  as  he  had  lawyers  who  lent  him  their 
knowledge  in  the  digesting  of  that  Code  ;  but  to  the  force  of 
his  will,  to  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  was  owing  the  com- 
])letion  of  that  great  work.  And  if  Justinian,  who,  according 
to  an  expression  in  the  exposition  of  his  motives,  "fought  by 
his  Lfenerals,  thou^'ht  bv  his  ministers."  had  a  rio-ht  to  c'ive  his 
name  to  the  code  of  the  Koman  laws.  Napoleon  had  a  greater 
right  to  give  his  to  the  code  of  the  French  laws.  J3esides,  the 
uiemory  of  a  great  man  protects  good  laws,  and  good  laws 
])rotect  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
uiore  just  than  this  measure,  and  it  was  conceived,  ]iro])osed, 
and  cordially  adopted  almost  without  leaving  Na]Xjleon  the 
tr(ni})le  of  wisliing  or  asking  for  it.  At  the  same  time, 
Xa])oleon  wrnte  to  his  brothers  and  to  the  princes  under  his 
iutlucTice,  to  persuade  them  to  introduce  into  their  States  this 
code  (if  justice  and  civil  e((uality.  He  had  prescribed  its  ado])- 
lioii  throughout  all  Italy.  He  enjoined  his  brotluM-  Louis  to 
adopt  it  in  Holland,  and  his  brother  Jerome  to  adojit  it  in  West- 
phalia. Jle  invited  the  King  of  Saxony,  Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw, 
to  ])ut  it  in  force  in  restored  Poland.  It  was  ali-eady  studied  in 
Ceriuany;  and  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  which  that  countiy 
niu-t  then  have  felt  to  receive  anything  coining  from  France. 
all  liearts  there  were  attracted  by  the  e(|nity  of  a  code  wliich. 

\ul..  \\  F 
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besides  its  precision,  its  clearness,  its  consistency,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  re-establishing  justice  in  families,  and  putting  an 
end  to  feudal  tyranny  in  them.  At  Hamburg  the  Civil  Code 
had  been  called  for  by  the  wish  of  the  population.  It  began  to 
be  acted  upon  in  Dantzig.  It  was  announced  that  the  same 
would  be  the  case  at  Bremen  and  in  the  Hanseatic  cities.  The 
])rince  primate  in  his  principality  of  Frankfort,  the  King  of 
Bavaria  in  his  aggrandised  monarchy,  had  enjoined  the  study 
of  it,  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  the  minds  of  their  subjects 
before  introducing  it  into  practice.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
had  just  admitted  it  into  his  duchy.  Thus  France  indemnified 
humanity  for  the  blood  spilt  in  war,  and  made  some  compen- 
sation for  the  injury  done  to  the  present  generation  by  an 
immense  benefit  ensured  to  future  generations. 

All  sorts  of  glory  would  be  in  vain  dispensed  by  Providence 
to  a  nation,  if  that  nation  had  the  keen  regret  to  conceive  that 
the  glory  of  letters,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  refused  it ; 
and  if  the  Eomans  had  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  con- 
(|uering  the  world,  of  civilising  after  they  had  conquered  it,  of 
giving  it  immortal  laws  which,  adapted  to  our  manners,  still 
live  in  our  codes ;  if  they  had  but  this  eminent  merit ;  if  they 
had  not  numbered  among  their  great  men  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  done  nothing  to  charm  mankind  after  having  done 
everything  to  domineer  over  it,  they  would  have  left  the  Greeks 
the  honour  of  being  its  delight,  and  they  would  occupy  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  mind  a  lower  place  than  that  small  nation. 
But  the  genius  of  government  and  war  never  exists  without 
the  genius  of  letters,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  act  without  thinking,  and  to  think  without 
S]ieaking,  writing,  and  painting. 

France,  which  has  shed  so  much  generous  blood  on  all  the 
battlefields  of  Europe — France  has  also  had  this  double  glory ; 
and  while  she  won  the  victories  of  the  Downs  and  of  llocroy, 
she  created  the  Cid  and  Athalie,  she  had  Conde  and  Bossuet  to 
cele})rate  Condt'.  Napoleon  in  his  immense  desire  to  be  great, 
l)ut  to  be  so  with  France,  and  through  France,  would  also  have 
been  glad  that  slie  should  have  under  his  government  all  sorts 
of  crowns,  those  of  intelligence  as  well  as  those  of  power,  and 
not  renounce  the  glory  of  producing  men  of  letters,  men  of 
scipnce,  painters,  as  lie  ])roduced  heroes.  But  the  will  can  do 
everytliing  among  men  except  changing  the  times,  and  the 
iinies  li.iA'e  a  greater  infhience  over  the  genius  of  nations  than 
all  the  will  of  governTiK^nts.  Charlemagne,  great  as  he  was, 
smitten  as  he  showed  himself  to  be  with  the  noblest  studies, 
rf)nl(l  not  fertilise  a  })arbarous  age.  St.  Louis  XIV.  while 
admiring  genius  sometimes  without  comprehending  it,  some- 
times maltreating  it.  had  onlv  to  allow  it  to  act  in  order  to 
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have  around  him  the  finest  spectacle  that  the  human  mind  ever 
exhibited,  for  never  did  it  produce  works  so  grand  and  so  per- 
fect. Napoleon  would  have  had  the  time,  whicli  he  wanted 
through  his  own  fault,  which  would  have  restored  the  French 
nation  that  youth  of  intellect  which  produces  a  Cid  and  an 
Athalie  ;  and  he  would  certainly  have  refused  it  a  liberty  which 
creates  Ciceros  and  Sallusts  when  it  exists,  Tacituses  when  it 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

France,  from  1789  to  1814,  eminent  in  the  sciences,  fancying 
that  she  was  so  in  the  arts  of  design,  even  liattered  herself  that 
she  was  eminent  in  letters.  In  these  sciences  three  savants, 
illustrious  for  their  vast  and  noble  works,  ensured  a  durable 
glory  to  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  ]\L  Lagrange,  by 
pushing  the  Algebraic  sciences  beyond  their  former  limits,  gave 
a  new  power  to  abstract  calculation.  ]\r.  de  Laplace,  applying 
this  power  to  the  universe,  did  the  only  thing  which,  after 
Galileo,  Descartes,  Kepler,  Copernicus,  and  Newton,  was  left 
to  be  accomplished ;  this  was  to  calculate  with  a  jorecision,  till 
then  unknown,  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  to 
display  in  its  sublime  totality  the  system  of  the  world.  Lastly. 
M.  Cuvier,  applying  cool  and  patient  observation  to  the  wrecks 
with  which  our  planet  is  covered,  studying,  comparing  together 
the  relics  of  the  animals  and  plants  buried  in  the  ground,  dis- 
covered the  succession  of  time  in  that  of  those  beino-s ;  and  in 
creating  the  ingenious  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  rendered 
positive  that  fine  history  of  the  earth  wliicli  Buffou  had  conjec- 
tured by  an  effort  of  genius,  and  left  conjectural  for  want  of 
facts  sufficiently  observed  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

In  the  arts  of  design  a  reaction,  estimable  for  the  intention, 
had  taken  place  against  the  tastes  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
During  that  effeminate  and  philosophic  age,  Boucher,  the  adored 
painter  of  the  Kegency,  had  with  light  hand  sketched  upon  the 
canvas  licentious  courtesans,  remarkable  not  for  beauty  but  for 
a  certain  lascivious  gracefulness.  Greuze,  with  chaster  ins-i-)ira- 
tions,  had  opposed  to  them  charming  virgins,  painted  with  a 
soft  and  delicate  pencil.  J^ut  the  art,  debased  by  lioucher,  had 
not  been  raised  again  by  Greuze  to  the  dignity  of  style,  which, 
in  default  of  genius,  Foussin  liad  preserved  to  it.  It  has  been 
granted  but  once  to  a  nation  to  display  to  the  world  the  genius 
of  a  Michael  Angelo  and  a  Ivaphael ;  but  all,  when  they  ])ractice 
the  arts,  ought  to  aspin>  at  least  to  correctness,  to  nobleness 
of  design,  and  can  attain  it  by  se\'ere  study.  Tliis  it  was  that 
David,  the  celebrattnl  painter,  accomplished.  Disgusted  with 
the  character  of  the  art  at  tlie  time  of  his  youth,  he  went  to 
]{ome,  was  smitten  there  by  the  touching,  picturesque,  and 
sublime  beauty  of  the  masters  of  the  Italian  school,  and  his 
passion  for  the  beautiful  increasing   gradually,  he  liad  raised 
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himself  to  a  level  with  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  the  ancients  themselves ;  and  instead  of  the  courtesans 
of  Boucher,  or  the  modest  young  females  of  Greuze,  he  had 
sketched  on  canvas  antique  statues,  elegant  but  stiff,  destitute 
of  life,  even  of  colour ;  and  in  acquiring  a  better  style  of  draw- 
ing, had  lost  that  facility  and  brilliancy  of  pencil  which  still  dis- 
tinguished Boucher  and  Greuze.  It  was  a  school  of  imitation, 
Li'rave,  noble,  and  without  genius.  One  painter,  however,  M. 
Gros,  escaped  from  the  imitation  of  antique  basso-relievos  by 
painting  battles.  Faulty  in  design,  mediocre  in  composition, 
but  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  the  time,  and  hurried  away  by 
a  certain  natural  passion,  he  flung  upon  the  canvas  images 
which  will  live  probably  from  a  certain  force  of  execution  and 
a  certain  brilliancy  of  colour.  It  is  the  style  which  ensures  the 
duration  of  works  of  the  mind;  it  is  that  which  ensures  the 
duration  of  works  of  art,  because  it  is  not  the  only  sign  of  in- 
spiration, but  the  loftiest,  the  most  constant.  Another  painter, 
M.  I'rudlion,  by  imitating  Correggio,  from  a  natural  taste  for 
grace,  exhibited  some  appearance  of  originality  at  a  time  when 
;in  artist,  if  he  did  not  paint  Leonidases  and  Brutuses,  was 
obliged  to  ]:)aint  the  grenadiers  of  the  imperial  guard.  But 
neither  M.  Gros  nor  M.  Prudhon,  to  whom  the  succeeding  age 
has  done  more  justice,  excited  so  much  enthusiasm  as  David, 
Girodet,  Gerard.  France  imagined  that  she  possessed  in  them 
nearly  equals  to  the  great  masters  of  Italy — singular  and  honour- 
able illusion  of  a  nation  captivated  with  all  sorts  of  glory,  aspir- 
ing to  possess  them  all,  and  applauding  even  mediocrity  in  the 
liope  of  calling  forth  genius  ! 

in  litt'rature  France  was  still  further  from  real  superiority. 
But  an  I'xquisite  judge  in  this  matter,  she  did  not  deceive  her- 
self. A  sort  of  inertness,  by  no  means  usual,  had  then  seized  the 
national  genius.  In  the  seventeenth  century  France,  arrayed  in 
a,ll  llii'  l)rilliancy  of  youth  and  glory,  had  been  seen  excelling  in 
the  higlicst  degree  in  t  lie  tragic  representation  of  the  ])assions  of 
man,  and  in  the  comic  representation  of  Ids  oddities,  giving  lustre 
to  the  pulpit  ])y  a  gi'ave,  energetic,  sublime  eloquence,  unknown 
to  the  \v()i'l(l.  wliicli  lias  never  lieard  it,  w^hich  will  never  hear  it 
again.  She  jirul  been  seen  in  the  eighteenth  century  suddenly 
changing  her  taste,  hei-  genius,  her  creed,  forsaking  art  for 
pnjeiiiics,  attacking  the  altar,  \\\o  throne,  all  the  social  institu- 
tions, acrimonious,  vehement,  immortal,  too,  in  the  literature 
which  occupies  itself  in  de])iciing  the  human  heart.  Slie  Iiad 
thus  i)een  seen  varying  to  infinity  the  productions  of  her  under- 
standing, nevei-  exhausted  like  that  spring  at  which  the  ancients 
represented  genius  slaking  its  thirst,  and  which  ])oured  forth 
upon  the  World  a  pei-petual  stream.  But  all  at  once,  after  an 
imnien-e   revtjlution.   the   most  humane   in  its  obiect.  the  most 
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terrible  in  its  means,  the  most  vast  in  its  consequences,  the 
genius  of  France,  which  had  desired,  called,  and  produced  it. 
appeared  surprised,  agitated,  terrified  at  its  own  works,  and 
as  it  were,  exhausted.  French  literature  subsequently  to  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Napoleon, 
remained  null  and  devoid  of  inspiration.  Tragedy,  whicii  had 
already  declined  much  when  Voltaire  depicted  in  his  '"Zaire" 
the  conflicts  of  religion  and  love,  cre])t  along,  sometimes  apply- 
ing to  Greece,  sometimes  to  England,  sometimes  to  Sophocles, 
sometimes  to  Shaksjoeare,  for  inspirations,  for  which  it  is  better 
to  look  to  Nature,  which  never  come  when  they  are  sought,  for 
genius  truly  inspired  has  no  need  of  extraneous  excitement. 
Its  own  plenitude  is  sufficient  for  it.  ^I.  Chenier  imitated  in 
a  pure  and  noble  style  the  Greek  tragedy ;  M.  Ducis  in  an  in- 
correct and  touching  style  the  English  tragedy.  Comedy,  of 
which  ]Nr.  I'icard  was  then  the  most  renowned  continuator  in 
France,  depicted  without  depth,  but  with  some  humour,  iiudecided 
characters,  the  great  characters  having  been  drawn  for  ever  hx 
Moliere  and  by  one  or  two  of  his  disci])les.  The  pulpit  having 
lost  its  authority,  the  tribune  was  mute.  There  was  no  other 
eloquence  but  that  of  M.  liegnault,  expounding  in  a  brilliant  and 
easy  style  the  petty  affairs  of  the  time,  and  that  of  ]M.  Fontanes. 
expressing  sometimes  at  the  head  of  the  bodies  of  the  State, 
and  in  a  correct,  elegant,  and  noble  style,  grand  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  events  rather  than  from  that  of  the  liistorian. 
the  admiration  of  France  for  the  prodigies  of  the  imperial 
reign.  History,  in  short,  wanted  liberty,  wanted  experience, 
and  had  not  yet  contracted  that  taste  for  research  In'  which 
it  has  since  been  distingnished. 

L'rench  literature  did  not  recover  a  genuine  originality,  a 
touching  eloquence,  till  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  celebrating  the 
days  of  yore,  addressed  himself,  as  we  have  elsewhei'e  observed, 
to  that  true  mf>lancholy  of  the  human  heart  which  always  regrels 
tlie  ]iast,  whatever  it  may  be,  how  UTiworthy  soever  of  regret, 
solely  because  it  no  longer  exists.  The  age.  however,  had  an 
immortal  writer,  iinmortal  as  Ciesar ;  this  was  ihe  so\'ereign 
himself,  a  great  writer  because  he  was  a  great  genius,  an  inspired 
orator  in  his  ])roclamations.  the  Ixard  of  his  own  exjileits  in  his 
bulletins,  a  ]")Owerful  demonstrator  in  a  nniltitude  of  iiotes  \\  liich 
emanated  from  him  in  articles  ins(>rled  in  tin'  MiraUrur.  in  letters 
written  I0  his  as^'ents.  which  will  no  doubt  a]i])eai-  some  (.lay.  and 
which  will  astonish  the  world  as  much  as  it  has  beiMi  astonished 
bv  his  actions.  Ilii:-li-coloured  when  he  ]iainted.  cl(\ar.  ]irecis(\ 
vehement.  im])erious  whtii  he  demonstrated,  he  was  always 
simple  as  befitted  the  serious  ]:)art  assigned  to  liim  by  Frovidence. 
but  sometimes  rather  declamatoiy,  from  tht^  rtMunant  of  a  halnt 
peculiar  to  all  the  children  of  the  French  l^n-olution.     Singular 
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destiny  of  that  prodigious  man  to  be  the  greatest  writer  of  his 
time,  while  he  was  its  greatest  captain,  its  greatest  legislator,  its 
greatest  administrator.  The  nation  having  on  a  day  of  fatigue 
relinquished  to  him  the  trouble  of  willing,  ordering,  thinking 
for  all,  had  in  some  measure,  by  the  same  privilege,  conceded 
to  him  the  gift  of  speaking,  of  writing,  better  than  all. 

Already  at  that  period,  in  that  restless  agitation  of  an  anti- 
quated literature  which  seeks  inspirations  everywhere,  a  double 
literary  tendency  became  observable.  Some  were  for  going  back 
to  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  antiquity,  as  to  the  source  of 
all  beauty ;  others  proposed  to  solicit  from  England,  from  Ger- 
many, the  secret  of  stronger  emotions — puny  efforts  of  the  spirit 
of  imitation  which  changes  its  object  without  attaining  the 
originality  that  is  refused  it !  Napoleon,  from  a  natural  taste 
for  the  purely  beautiful,  and  from  an  instinct  of  nationality, 
repulsed  these  new  attempts,  extolled  Racine,  i^ossuet,  Moliere, 
and  the  ancients  along  with  them,  and  strove  to  make  classic 
studies  flourish  in  the  University.  At  length,  seeking  to  act 
]:)owerf  ully  on  the  public  mind,  he  devised  a  means,  in  his  opinion 
the  most  efficacious,  for  producing  good  works,  which  was  to  give 
rei)ntation,  to  give  it  justly,  greatly,  with  authority.  In  a  free 
country  thousands  of  writers  engaged  in  criticism,  enlightened 
or  ignorant,  just  or  passionate,  honest  or  base,  discuss  the  works 
of  mind,  and  then  after  a  vain  clamour  are  succeeded  by  Time, 
which  decides  in  at  once  the  mildest  and  the  surest  manner,  by 
taking  no  notice  of  certain  works,  by  continuing  to  speak  of 
certain  others.  But  in  ffrantino-  to  literature  the  freedom  of 
discussion.  Napoleon  was  not  resolved  to  permit  it  entire  even 
for  til  at ;  and  as  for  Time,  he  was  too  impatient  to  await  its 
decisions,  lie  conceived,  therefore,  the  idea  of  applying  to  each 
class  of  the  Institute  for  thoroughly  digested  reports  on  the  pro- 
gress of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences  since  1 789,  specify- 
ing the  good  or  l)ad  tendencies,  the  distinguished  or  indifferent 
works,  and  awarding  praise  or  censure  with  sti'ict  impartiality. 
The  re])()tis  \v('r(>  to  be  discussed  by  each  of  the  classes,  that 
tlipy  iiiiglit  have  tlie  authority  of  an  arret,  presented  by  one  of 
the  eminent  iiicti  of  tlic  time,  and  read  before  the  emperor 
in  the  Council  of  State,  tlius  judging  from  the  throne,  and 
encoui-aging  tli(>  woi'ks  of  French  genius  by  this  solemn 
al  teni  ion. 

In  conse((nence.  M.  Clicniei-  came  to  rea(-l  before  Na])oleon, 
.•nid  in  h  meeting  of  tlie  Coimcil  of  State,  a  sim])l(\  firm,  digni- 
li''d  i-i'port  on  the  ])rf)gi-ess  of  literature  since  1789.  AVHien  the 
i-i'ading  was  finished.  Napoh'on  answered  M.  (Jhenier  in  these 
l»e;ui1  it'nl  words  : — 

"(Jfiithinen  de])uties  of  the  second  class  of  the  Institute,  if 
llie  I'Veneli  K'lngiiaLi'e  is  l)ecom(^  a  universal  lan<''ua'''e.  it  is  to  the 
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men  of  genius  who  have  sat  or  who  still  sit  amono-  you  that  we 
are  indebted  for  this. 

"I  attach  a  value  to  the  success  of  your  labours;  they  tend 
to  enlighten  my  people,  and  are  necessary  to  the  glory  of  my 
crown.  I  have  heard  with  satisfaction  the  report  that  you  have 
just  made  to  me.     You  may  rely  on  my  protection." 

When  governments  will  interfere  in  the  works  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  in  this  lofty  style  tliat  they  ought  to  do  so ;  and. 
moreover,  to  this  manner  of  distributing  glory  by  a  decision  of 
the  public  authority,  Napoleon  added  a  munificence,  numerous 
instances  of  which  we  have  already  cited,  and  the  most  effica- 
cious of  all  encouragements,  the  approbation  of  genius.  In  other 
sittings  he  heard  Isi.  Cuvier  make  a  report  on  the  ]^rogress  of 
the  sciences,  M.  Dacier  on  that  of  historical  researches,  and  suc- 
cessively the  representatives  of  all  the  classes  on  the  subjects 
which  concerned  them.  Desirous  of  giving  to  the  arts  of 
design  a  not  less  signal  mark  of  attention,  he  went  himself 
with  the  empress  and  part  of  his  court  to  the  studio  of 
David  the  painter,  to  inspect  the  picture  of  the  Coronation, 
and  after  viewing  it,  to  address  to  him  the  most  ilattering 
expressions. 

8uch  were  the  occupations  of  Xapoleon  after  his  return  from 
Tilsit ;  such  is  also  the  spectacle  which  France  exhibited  during 
his  reign,  either  from  the  effect  of  circumstances,  or  from  the 
personal  influence  which  he  exercised  over  her.  Most  of  the 
resolutions  which  he  had  just  taken  could  not  dispense  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  legislative  power.  It  was  more  than  a  year 
since  it  had  met,  and  he  was  impatient  to  assemble  it,  as  much 
to  present  to  it  the  finance  laws,  the  code  of  commerce,  the  laws 
relative  to  tlie  public  works,  as  to  make  a  l-]uropean  manifesta- 
tion before  the  bodies  of  the  State,  lie  had  i-esolved  to  0])en 
the  session  of  the  Legislative  Jiody  on  the  i6th  of  August,  the 
day  following  the  15th,  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival 
of  St.  Xapoleon.  The  15th  was  a  real  festival  for  Taris  and  for 
all  France.  I'he  pt^ople  were  still  filled  with  the  joy  which  the 
peace  had  occasioned;  for,  signed  at  Tilsit  on  the  Sth  of  -Inly, 
known  at  Paris  on  the  I5tli,  it  was  scarcely  a  month  that  they 
had  enjoyed  it.  To  this  joy  for  tlie  continental  ]-)eace  was  added 
the  ho])e  of  a  maritime  ])eace.  The  ]-)vesence  of  Tsa])oleon  at 
Paris  had  alreadv  exercised  its  usual  inthiencc.  I'resh  busth^ 
l)revailed  evervwhere.  ]\lon(^y  was  plentiful.  Thost^  on  whom 
Xapoleon  had  just  conftM-red  wealth  were  building  elegant  hotels, 
and  bespeaking  costlv  furniture  to  adorn  them.  Their  wives 
spent  money  in  handfuls  on  the  deahu-s  in  articles  of  luxury. 
It  was  announced  that  the  court  would  make  a  long  stay  at 
Fontainebleau,  whither  all  the  higli  society  of  Paris  would  be 
invited,   and   where   would   be   ijiven    festivities   of    which   the 
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winter  bad  been  deprived.  In  short,  the  national  glory,  which 
deeply  touched  all  hearts,  contributed  likewise  to  all  these  joys 
by  heightening  them.  The  evening  of  the  15  th  of  August  was 
as  dazzling  as  a  bright  day.  The  whole  population  of  Paris  was 
at  night  under  the  windows  of  the  palace,  intoxicated  with 
enthusiasm,  loudly  desiring  to  see  the  glorious  sovereign  who 
had  conferred  so  many  benefits,  real  or  apparent,  on  France, 
and  above  all,  who  had  rendered  her  so  great.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  what  most 
attracts  it  is  glory.  Had  Napoleon  not  been  emperor  and  king, 
the  people  would  still  have  desired  to  see  in  his  person  the 
<ifreatest  man  of  modern  times.  He  showed  himself  several 
times  holding  the  empress  by  the  hand,  scarcely  discerned 
amidst  a  brilliant  group,  but  cheered  and  a]5plauded  as  though 
lie  had  been  distinctly  perceived.  He  wished  to  be  himself  a 
closer  witness  of  the  popular  enthusiasm,  and  went  out  dis- 
guised with  his  faithful  Duroc  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries.  By  favour  of  the  night  and  of  his  disguise 
he  could  enjoy  the  sentiments  which  he  inspired  without  being 
known,  and  amidst  all  the  groups  he  heard  his  name  pronounced 
with  gratitude  and  love.  He  stopped  in  tlie  garden  to  listen  to 
a  little  boy  who  was  shouting  with  transport  Vive  I' Empdreur  ! 
He  caught  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  asked  why  he  shouted  in 
that  manner,  and  received  for  answer  that  his  fatlier  and  motlier 
taught  liim  to  love  and  bless  the  emperor,  Tliey  were  l^retons, 
wlio,  being  obliged  to  flee  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  liad 
found  in  J'aris  peace  and  competence  in  an  humble  employment. 
Napoleon  conversed  with  them,  and  they  knew  not  till  next  day 
before  how  powerful  a  witness  they  had  poured  foi'tli  the  simple 
effusions  of  their  hearts. 

On  the  following  day,  the  i6th.  Napoleon  repaired  to  the 
Legislative  Body,  surrounded  by  his  marslials,  followed  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  people,  and  found  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  TrilMinate  assembled  with  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
live  IJody.  1\1.  dc  Talleyrand,  in  quality  of  vice-grand-elector, 
presented  the  nieinl)ers  of  th(^  Legislative  J^ody  recently  elected 
If)  be  sworn  ;  and  then  tln^  emperor,  in  a  clear  and  ])enetrating 
voice,  delivered  the  following  speech  :  — 

'•  (:lentlemen  deputi(^s  of  tli(^  departments  to  the  Legislative 
P)ody,  messieurs  tlie  tribunes  and  the  meml)ers  of  my  Council 
of  State,  since  your  last  session,  new  wars,  new  triumplis,  new 
tn-atit's  of  |)i';ice  have  changed  the  political  face  of  Europe. 

'"If  the  house  of  Jirandenbnrg,  which  first  conspired  against 
our  independeiice,  still  reigns,  it  is  indebted  for  this  to  tlie 
sincere  friendship  with  wliicli  the  powerful  emperor  of  the 
north  has  insjiired  me. 

"A  IVciieh  ])i-inct' will  leign  on  the  Lll)e  ;   he  will  understand 
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how  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  his  new  subjects  with  his  first 
and  most  sacred  duties. 

"The  house  of  Saxony  has  recovered,  after  fifty  years,  tlie 
independence  which  it  liad  lost. 

"The  people  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  of  tlie  city  of 
Dantzig,  have  recovered  their  country  and  their  rights. 

"All  nations  rejoice  with  one  accord  to  see  the  mischievous 
influence  which  England  exercised  over  the  continent  destroyed 
for  ever. 

"  France  is  united  with  the  people  of  Germany  by  the  laws  of 
tlie  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ;  to  those  of  Spain.  Holland. 
Switzerland,  and  the  Italies,  by  the  laws  of  our  federative 
system.  Our  new  relations  with  Russia  are  cemented  by  the 
reciprocal  esteem  of  these  two  great  nations. 

"  In  all  that  I  have  done  I  have  had  in  view  solely  the  pros- 
])erity  of  my  people,  more  dear  in  my  eyes  than  my  own  glory. 

"  I  am  desirous  for  maritime  peace.  No  resentment  shall  ever 
influence  my  determinations.  I  can  never  have  any  against  a 
nation,  the  puppet  and  victim  of  the  parties  which  tear  it  in 
])ieces.  deluded  respecting  the  situation  of  its  own  affairs  as 
well  as  that  of  its  neighbours. 

"  But  whatever  be  the  issue  whicli  the  decrees  of  Providence 
have  allotted  to  the  maritime  war,  my  people  shall  find  me  ever 
the  same,  and  1  shall  ever  find  my  people  worthy  of  me.  French- 
men, your  conduct  in  these  last  times,  M'hen  your  emperor  was 
more  than  five  hundi-ed  leagues  awav.  has  heightened  my 
esteem,  and  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  your  charact(n\ 
1  have  felt  ];)roud  of  being  the  first  among  you.  Jf  during  these 
ten  montlis  of  absence  and  dangers  I  Irave  l)een  present  to  your 
tlioughts,  the  marks  of  attachment  which  you  have  given  me 
have  constantly  excited  my  warmest  emotioiis.  All  my  anxieties, 
all  that  could  have  relation  even  to  the  ])res(n"vation  of  my  ]iers()n, 
touched  me  only  fi'om  the  interest  whicli  you  took  in  theui. 
and  for  the  importance  of  whicli  they  might  be  for  your  fului-f 
(Icstinips.      "^'ou  are  a  good  and  a  great  ])i'0])le. 

••  I  have  contemplated  various  dis]iositioiis  for  sim]ilii'ying  ami 
iui]n'()ving  our  institutions. 

"Tilt'  nation  has  experienced  \ho  ha])])iest  (^fl'i-cts  fi-om  the 
institution  of  the  ijegion  of  Honour.  J  hn.\o  crealed  st'veral 
iin]ier!al  titles  to  give  new  lustri'  lothe  ])riiici]ial  of  my  subjects. 
t(i  honour  (>minent  services  by  emim^nt  rewards,  and  also  to 
]M-event  the  revival  of  any  feudal  title  incom])atibl(>  with  our 
constitutions. 

"The  accounts  of  my  ministers  ol"  the  financt^s  and  of  the 
public  treasurv  will  acquaint  you  with  the  ■[•)ros]ierous  state  of 
our  financi^s.  ^\\-  ]-)eo])le  will  ex))erience  a  considerable  relief  in 
reg-ard  to  the  land-tax. 
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"My  minister  of  the  interior  will  inform  you  of  the  public 
works  which  have  been  commenced  or  finished ;  but  what 
remains  to  be  done  is  of  far  greater  importance  ;  for  I  intend 
that,  in  all  parts  of  my  empire,  even  in  the  smallest  hamlet,  the 
prosperity  of  the  citizens  and  the  value  of  land  shall  be  aug- 
mented by  the  effect  of  the  general  system  of  improvement  which 
I  have  conceived. 

"Messieurs  the  deputies  of  the  departments,  your  assistance 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  arrive  at  this  great  result,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  rely  firmly  upon  it." 

This  speech  was  heard  with  warm  emotion,  and  applauded 
with  transport.  Napoleon  returned  to  the  Tuileries,  accom- 
panied by  the  same  concourse,  and  greeted  with  the  same 
shouts. 

On  the  next  and  succeeding  days  were  brought  forward  the 
various  laws  which  fixed  the  budget  of  1807  at  720  millions  in 
receipts  and  expenditure,  which  demanded  for  1808  mere  pro- 
visional credits,  conformably  to  the  custom  of  the  time ;  which 
for  this  same  year,  1808,  remitted  to  the  country  20  millions  on 
the  land-tax  ;  *  which  regulated  the  concurrence  of  the  depart- 
ments in  the  great  works  of  general  utility,  instituted  a  Court 
of  Accounts,  and  lastly,  were  to  compose  the  commercial  code. 
I'lie  measures  concerning  the  institution  of  the  new  titles,  the 
purification  of  the  magistracy,  the  union  of  the  Tribunate  to  the 
Legislative  Body,  were  reserved  for  the  Senate.  After  the  pre- 
sentation of  all  these  laws  came  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior  on  the  state  of  the  empire.  When  that  minister  had, 
in  a  picture  for  which  Napoleon  had  furnished  the  substance  and 
almost  tlie  form,  finished  the  sketch  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
France,  of  the  progress  of  her  manufactures  and  commerce,  of 
the  impulsion  given  to  all  the  works,  of  the  simultaneous  con- 
struction of  canals,  roads,  bridges,  and  public  monuments  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  territory,  of  the  regularity,  order, 
abundance  ])revailing  in  th(>  finances,  of  the  efforts  made  to 
difruse  instruction,  to  extend  to  every  commune  the  benefit  of 
]-)ublic  worshi]),  in  sliort,  of  so  many  useful  creations,  tlie  course 
of  which  a  war  of  giants  liad  not  interrupted,  for  which  it  had 
even  procured  the  means,  thanks  to  the  tribute  levied  from  the 
cDiicjuered  kings,  M.  de  l^'ontanes,  president  of  the  Legislative 
l)0(ly,  replied  in  the  following  s])eech,  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  ])ri'|)are  Ijeforehand,  For  the  sentiments  that  were  expressed 
ill  i1  lilled  all  luNarts  : — • 

'■.Monsieur  the  minister  of  the  interioi",  7Ti(^ssieurs  the 
councillors  of  State,  the  picture  set  before  our  eyes  seems  to 

I  liavo  s.-ii'l  in  .-uiotlior  jilaro  15  millions  ;  it  was  novortlicloss  20  millions  ; 
lint  llif  now  coiilinios  ini["'MMl  for  the  roncnrrcncc  of  the  'Icpartnionts  in  the 
]iiililic  wcirks  rodiicpcl  tlicsn  20  millions  to  15. 
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present  the  image  of  one  of  tliose  pacific  kings,  exclusively 
enefag-ed  in  the  internal  administration  in  the  heart  of  their 
dominions ;  and  yet  all  these  useful  labours,  all  these  wise 
projects,  which  are  designed  to  improve  upon  tliem.  were 
ordered  and  conceived  amidst  the  din  of  arms  on  the 
furthest  confines  of  conquered  Prussia,  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  threatened  Russia.  If  it  be  true  that,  at  the  distance 
of  five  hundred  leagues  from  the  capital,  amid  the  cares  and 
the  fatigues  of  war.  a  hero  prepared  so  many  benefits,  how 
is  he  aboiit  to  increase  them  by  returning  among  us !  The 
public  welfare  will  wholly  engage  him,  and  his  glory  will  be  the 
more  touching  for  it. 

"We  are  far  from  refusing  to  heroism  that  homage  which  in 
all  times  it  obtains.  J^hilosophy  more  than  once  insulted  mili- 
tary enthusiasm ;  let  us  now  dare  to  avenge  it. 

••War,  that  ancient,  and,  unfortunately,  necessary  disease, 
wiiich  has  ravaged  all  societies  ;  that  scourge,  the  effects  of  which 
it  is  so  easv  to  deplore,  and  so  difficult  to  extirpate  the  cause — 
war  itself  is  not  without  utility  for  nations.  It  imparts  new 
energv  to  old  societies  ;  it  draws  together  great  nations  which 
have  long  been  enemies,  which  learn  to  esteem  each  other  on 
the  field  of  battle  ;  it  stirs  and  fertilises  minds  by  extraordinary 
spectacles ;  above  all,  it  instructs  present  and  future  ages, 
when  it  produces  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  formed  to  change 
everything. 

"But  for  war  to  have  such  advantages,  it  must  not  be  too 
]irolonged.  or  irreparable  evils  are  the  consequence.  'J'he  fields 
and  the  workshops  are  depopulated,  the  schools  in  which  minds 
and  manners  are  formed  become  deserted,  barbarism  approaches, 
and  the  generations  ravaged  in  their  flower  see  the  liopes  of 
lli('  human  race  j'jerish  along  with  themselves. 

••The  Legislative  Body  and  the  I'rench  nation  Ijlcss  the  great 
]U'ince  whn  puts  an  end  to  war  before  it  can  subject  us  to  such 
disastrous  influences,  and  when  it  brings  us.  on  tlie  contrary,  so 
uianv  new  means  of  strengtli.  wcaltli.  and  po]iulation.  A\  ar. 
wliich  exhausts  everything,  has  renovated  our  finances  and  our 
armies.  I'lie  vanfjiiished  nations  giv(^  us  subsidies,  and  France 
finds  soldiers  wortliv  rif  lier  among  the  allied  nations. 

•■Our  eyes  have  belield  the  most  extraordinary  things.  A 
few  vears  ha\'e  ])een  suflicicMit  for  renewing  the  face  ot  the  world. 
A  man  has  traversed  l']iiro]:)e.  tala'ng  away  and  gi\ing  diadems, 
i  le  dis]ilaces,  he  contracts,  he  extends  the  boundaries  of  empires  ; 
all  are  borne  awav  by  liis  ascendency.  Well  !  this  man.  covered 
witli  so  much  giory.  promises  us  still  greater:  ]ieaceable  and 
disarmed,  he  will  ]M'ove  that  this  invincible  forc(^  wliich,  as 
it  runs,  overturns  thrones  and  empires,  is  iieneath  that  truly 
roval   wisdom,  which  preserves  them   by  peace,  which   enriches 
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them  by  agriculture  and  industry,  adorns  them  with  master- 
pieces of  art,  and  founds  them  everlastingly  on  the  twofold 
support  of  morality  and  the  laws." 

The  labours  of  the  Legislative  Body  commenced  immediately, 
and  were  prosecuted  with  the  calmness  and  celerity  natural  in 
discussions  which  were  purely  formal ;  for  the  serious  investiga- 
tion of  the  proposed  laws  had  taken  place  elsewhere,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  conferences  between  the  Tribunate  and  the  Council 
of  State.  During  this  short  session,  which  kept  him  in  Paris  and 
deferred  his  departure  for  Fontainebleau,  Napoleon  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Wurtemberg  with 
his  brother  Jerome.  This  young  princess,  endowed  with  the 
noblest  qualities,  beautiful  and  striking  in  person,  proud  as  her 
father,  but  gentle  and  devoted  to  all  her  duties,  and  destined 
to  become  some  day  a  pattern  for  wives  in  adversity,  arrived  at 
1  he  chateau  of  Raincy,  near  Paris,  on  the  20th  of  August,  rather 
uneasy  about  the  situation  that  awaited  her  in  a  court,  the 
splendour  and  power  of  which  nobody  in  Europe  denied,  but 
which  was  represented  as  the  abode  of  brutal  force,  and  to  which 
she  w^as  not  to  be  accompanied  by  any  of  the  servants  whom 
she  had  had  around  her  from  her  infancy.  Napoleon  received 
her  on  the  21st  on  tlie  first  step  of  the  palace  of  the  '^Fuileries. 
She  was  going  to  bow  to  him,  when  he  caught  her  in  his  arras, 
and  then  presented  her  to  the  empress,  to  his  whole  court,  and 
to  the  deputies  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  convoked  to 
I'aris  to  be  present  at  this  union.  On  the  following  day  the 
young  couple  were  civilly  married  by  the  Arch-Chancellor 
(;ambac('res,  and  the  day  afterwards  tliey  received  in  the  chapel 
c)l'  the  Tiiileries  the  nuptial  benediction  of  the  prince  primate, 
who,  always  alike  attached  to  the  emperor  from  inclination 
and  from  gratitude,  had  come  to  consecrate  in  person  tlie  new 
(Ici'iiian  royalty,  founded  in  the  north  of  the  Confederation,  of 
wliich  he  was  chancellor  and  prc^sident. 

'I'he  festivities  held  on  occasion  of  this  marriage  lasted  several 
(lays,  and  during  1liis  time  Napoleon  prepared  for  the  departure 
of  tlie  young  coii])]e  foj-  Westphalia.  Their  kingdom,  composed 
priiiei])ally  of  the  tei'ritories  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  de- 
tlironed  on  account  of  his  pm'lidies,  was  to  have  Cassc^l  for  its 
(•a]ii(al.  I1  comprehended,  besides  electoral  Hesse,  Westphalia 
and  the  jirovinces  se])arated  from  Prussia  on  tlie  left  of  the 
i'llhe.  ]\lag(lel)ui'g  was  its  ])rincipal  forti'ess.  It  had  likewise 
liopes  of  Ijciiig  enriched  In'  ])art  of  Hanover,  '^i'lie  litle  of  king- 
dom of  \\'es1])Iialia  was  suited  to  its  geographical  situation,  to 
its  extent.  I0  i<s  part  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Pliine.  It 
li.'ul,  Tiioreovei',  a  sort  of  conse(|uence,  and  did  not  remind  one, 
as  tlie  title  f)f  kingdom  of  Hesse  would  have  done,  of  the  dis- 
pnssessioii  o^  n.  great  (lerman  family.     Napoleon  had  charged 
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three  councillors  of  State,  Messrs.  Simeon,  Beugnot,  and  Jollivet, 
to  go,  under  the  title  of  provisional  regency,  and  to  commence 
the  administrative  organisation  of  this  kingdom,  so  that  Prince 
Jerome  should  on  his  arrival  find  a  sort  of  government  insti- 
1  uted,  and  after  his  arrival  wise  councillors  capable  of  guiding 
his  inexpej'ience.  Napoleon  then  des])atched  him  with  the 
following  instructions : — 

'"My  brother,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to  Stuttgart,  as  you 
have  been  invited  thither  by  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.     You 
will  proceed  thence  to  Cassel,  with  all  the  pomp  with  which  the 
hopes  of  your  people  will  induce  them  to  surround  you.     You 
will  convoke  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  the  ministers  of  all 
religions,  the  deputies  of  the  States  now  existing,  taking  care 
that  there  shall  be  half  not  noble,  half  noble;  and  before  this 
assembly,   so  composed,  you  will  receive  the  constitution  and 
swear   to    maintain    it,   and  immediately  afterwards   you   will 
receive  the  oath  of  those  deputies  of  the  people.     The  three 
members  of  the  regency  shall  be  charged  with  the  delivery  of 
the  country  to  you.     They  will  form  a  privy  council,  which  shall 
remain  with  you  so  long  as  you  have  need  of  it.     Ap])oint  at 
first  only  half  of  your  councillors  of  State;  that  number  will 
be   sutficient   for    commencing    business.     Take   care   that   the 
majority  be  composed  of  non-nobles,  but  without  letting  any 
one  perceive  this  habitual  cau.tion,  to  keep  up  a  majority  of  the 
third  estate  in  all  offices.     I  except  from  tins  some  places  at 
court,  to  which  upon  the  same  principles  the  highest  names  must 
l)e  called.     13ut  in  your  ministries,  in  your  councils,  if  possible 
in  your  courts  of  appeal,  in  your  administrations,  the  greater 
]iart  of  the  persons  whom  you  employ  should  not  be  nobles. 
This  conduct  will  go  to   the  heart  of  Germany,   and  perha])s 
mortify  the  other  class.     It  is  sufficient  not  to  use  any  affecta- 
tion in  this  conduct.     Take  care  never  to  enter  into  discussions, 
nor  to  let  it  be  understood,  that  you  attach  such  importance  to 
the  advancement  of  the  third  estate.     The  avowed  principle  is 
to  select  talents  wherev(n'  they  are  to  be  fountl.     I  have  here 
mai'ked  out  for  you  the;  general  ])riiici])les  of  your  conduct.     ] 
lia\e  gi\en  oi'ders  to  the  major-general  to  deli\ cr  u])  to  you  the 
command  of  the  French  troops  which  are   in   your  kingdom. 
Ivemember  that  you  are  French,  and  guard  against  their  suffer- 
ing  ;iny   wrong.      Hy  degrees,   and   according   as  they    become 
unnecessary,  you   will  send  l)ack  the  governors  ami  ihe  com- 
mandants of  arms.      Mv  o])inion  is,  that  you   should   not   be   in 
a  hui'ry,  and  that  you  should  listen  with  jirudeiice  and  circum- 
-|iectioii  to  the  complainis  of  the  towns,  wliicli  are  only  anxious 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  enil)ari-assments  occasioned  l)y  the  war. 
IJeniember  that  the  armv  remained  six  months  in  Bavaria,  and 
that  those  good  people  bore  this  burden  with  patience.      i>efore 
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the  month  of  January  you  ought  to  have  divided  your  kingdom 
into  departments,  to  have  appointed  prefects  in  them,  and  to 
have  commenced  your  administration.  What  is  of  particular 
consequence  to  me  is,  that  you  delay  not  in  the  least  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Napoleon  Code.  The  constitution  establishes  it 
irrevocably  on  the  ist  of  January.  If  you  defer  putting  it  in 
force  this  would  become  a  question  of  public  right,  for  if  suc- 
cessions should  chance  to  open,  you  would  be  embarrassed  by 
a  thousand  claims.  Objections  will  not  fail  to  be  made ;  oppose 
them  with  a  firm  will.  The  members  of  the  regency,  who  are 
not  in  favour  of  what  was  done  in  France  during  the  Eevolution, 
will  make  remonstrances ;  give  them  for  answer  that  this  does 
not  concern  them.  But  call  to  your  aid  their  intelligence  and 
experience,  from  which  you  may  derive  great  advantage.  Above 
all,  write  to  me  very  often.  .  .  . 

"  You  will  find  annexed  the  constitution  of  your  kingdom. 
That  constitution  contains  the  conditions  on  which  I  renounce 
all  my  rights  of  conquest  and  my  acquired  rights  to  your 
country.  You  ought  to  follow  it  punctually.  The  happiness 
of  your  peo]3le  is  of  importance  to  me,  not  only  for  the  influence 
which  it  may  have  upon  your  glory  and  mine,  but  also  under 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  system  of  Europe.  Listen  not 
to  those  who  tell  you  that  your  people,  accustomed  to  servitude, 
will  receive  your  benefits  unthankfully.  They  are  more  en- 
lightened in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  than  some  persons 
would  fain  persuade  you  ;  and  your  throne  will  never  be  firmly 
founded  but  on  the  confidence  and  the  love  of  the  population. 
What  the  people  of  Germany  desire  with  impatience  is,  that 
individuals  who  are  not  noble,  and  possess  talents,  should  have 
an  e(jual  right  to  your  consideration  and  to  office;  that  every 
species  of  bondage,  and  all  intermediate  restrictions  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  lowest  class,  should  be  entirely  abolished. 
'Jlie  benefits  of  the  Napoleon  Code,  the  publicity  of  law  pro- 
ceedings, the  institution  of  juries,  will  be  so  many  distinguish- 
ing cliaracteristics  of  your  monarchy;  and  if  I  must  tell  you 
my  whole  mind,  I  reckon  more  upon  their  effects  for  the  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  of  that  monarchy  than  upon  the  result 
of  the  gi-eatest  victories.  Your  people  must  enjoy  a  liberty,  an 
e(|iiality,  ;i  prosperity  unknown  to  the  other  people  of  Germany  ; 
and  this  liberal  governmcMit  must  produc(\  in  one  way  or  another, 
changes  the  most  salutarv  to  the  system  of  the  Confederation 
and  to  the  ])()\ver  of  your  monarchy.  This  mode  of  governing 
will  be  a  stronger  bari'ier  to  separate  you  from  Trussia  than  the 
I'llbe,  than  fortresses,  than  the  protection  of  France.  What 
])eo])le  would  be  willing  to  return  under  the  arbitrary  Prussian 
government,  after  it  has  tasted  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal 
adniinist  i-af  ion  ?    'I'he  people  of  Germany,  those  of  France,  Italy, 
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Spain,  desire  equality,  and  require  liberal  ideas.  It  is  now 
several  years  that  I  have  directed  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  I 
have  had  occasion  to  convince  myself  that  the  grumbling  of 
the  privileged  persons  was  contrary  to  the  general  opinion. 
Be  a  constitutional  king.  If  the  reason  and  the  intelligence 
of  your  times  were  not  sufficient,  in  your  position  good  policy 
would  enjoin  it." 

The  session  of  the  Legislative  Body,  though  there  were 
numerous  jy^'ojcts  to  be  converted  into  laws,  could  not  last  long, 
thanks,  as  we  have  observed,  to  the  previous  conferences,  which 
rendered  public  discussion  nearly  useless,  and  a  matter  of  mere 
forin.  The  second  half  of  the  month  of  August  and  the  first 
half  of  September  were  sufficient.  The  business  of  this  session 
being  finished,  the  senatus-consulte,  which  suppressed  the  Tribu- 
nate, and  transferred  its  attributes  and  its  members  to  the 
Legislative  Body,  was  brought  to  the  two  assemblies.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  address,  which  bestowed  due  j^raise  on  the 
labours  and  services  of  the  suppressed  body.  The  president  of 
that  body,  on  receiving  this  communication,  delivered  a  speech 
on  his  part,  thanking  the  sovereign,  who  acknowledged  the 
merits  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunate,  and  opened  to  them  a 
new  career.  After  these  vain  formalities,  the  session  was  closed, 
and  a  legal  character  was  imparted  to  the  last  works  of  the 
imperial  government. 

At  length,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  the  court  set  out  for 
I'^ontainebleau,  where  it  was  to  pass  the  autumn  amidst  festivities 
and  pompous  pageantry.  Napoleon  purposed  to  exhibit  there  a 
complete  image  of  the  manners  of  the  old  court.  JMany  foreign 
])rinces  had  been  invited  thither,  such  as  the  prince  primate,  who 
liad  come  to  Paris  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Westphalia,  the  Archdulce  Ferdinand,  late  sovereign 
of  Tuscany  and  of  Salzburg,  now  of  Wurzburg,  who  had  come 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  good  harmony  between  France  and 
Austria;  Prince  William,  brother  of  the  King  of  i'russia, 
despatched  to  Paris  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  charges  im- 
posed upon  his  country,  and  a  multitude  of  other  great  ]ier- 
sonages,  French  and  foreign.  In  the  daytime  the  company 
pursued  the  sport  of  coursing  the  deer  of  the  fon^st.  Napoleon 
iiad  prescribed  a  dress  indispensable  for  the  chase,  and  had 
imposed  the  necessity  of  wearing  it  on  both  men  and  women, 
lie  disdained  not  to  a]ipear  in  it  himself,  excusing  in  his  own 
eyes  these  puerilities  by  the  opinion  that  etifjuette  in  courts, 
and  ])articularly  in  new  courts,  contributes  to  respect.  In  \hc 
evening  the  first  actors  in  Paris  came  to  jiertorni  before  liim 
the  masterpieces  of  Corneille.  Kacine,  ^loliere  ;  for  he  admitted 
to  the  lionour  of  his  presence  none  but  the  great  productions, 
immortal  titles  of  the  nation,  and  as  if  to  complete  this  resur- 
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rection  of  the  ancient  manners,  he  cast  on  certain  ladies  of  the 
court,  renowned  for  their  beauty,  glances  which  distressed  the 
Empress  Josephine,  and  caused  observations  to  be  made  respect- 
ing- him  less  serious  than  those  of  which  lie  was  usually  the 
object. 

While  Napoleon,  mingling  some  recreations  with  a  great  deal 
of  business,  awaited  at  Fontainebleau  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions commenced  by  Russia  with  England,  the  stipulations  of 
Tilsit  occupied  cabinets,  and  produced  in  the  world  their  natural 
consequences.  Portugal,  obliged  to  come  to  a  decision,  solicited 
permission  of  the  court  of  London  to  comply  with  the  requisitions 
of  Napoleon,  at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  the  least  possible 
injury  to  British  commerce,  and  to  spare  the  English  as  well  as 
the  Portuguese  the  presence  of  a  French  army  in  Lisbon.  The 
court  of  Spain,  anxious  in  the  highest  degree  about  the  conse- 
quences which  its  perfidious  conduct  last  year  might  produce, 
alarmed  at  the  thoughts  which  omnipotence  and  leisure  might 
suggest  to  Napoleon,  despatched  to  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
addition  to  her  ordinary  ambassador,  M.  de  Massaredo,  an 
ambassador-extraordinary,  M.  de  Frias,  besides  a  secret  envoy, 
M.  Yzquierdo.  Neither  of  the  former  had  found  means  to 
penetrate  the  frightful  mystery  of  his  coming.  Austria,  bitterly 
regretting  not  having  acted  in  the  interval  between  the  battles 
of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  extremely  uneasy  at  the  signs  of  intelli- 
gence which  began  to  be  perceived  between  the  emperors  of 
France  and  Pussia,  said  to  herself  that  their  alliance,  so  natural 
when  France  was  engaged  with  England  on  the  sea,  with  Ger- 
many on  the  land,  and  so  formidable  at  all  times  to  Europe,  was 
]ierhaps  at  this  moment  absolutely  concluded,  and  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Danube,  then  occupied  by  the  Russians,  would  in 
all  ])robability  be  the  price  of  the  new  union.  If  such  were 
llic  case,  it  would  crown  all  the  disasters  which  had  overtaken 
hei-  during  the  present  century;  for  despoiled  in  the  course  of 
(iftecu  years  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Italy,  of  the  Tyrol,  of  Suabia, 
foi'ced  ])ack  beliind  the  Inn,  behind  the  Styrian  and  Julian  Aljos, 
after  so  many  misfortunes,  only  one  greater  could  befall  her,  to 
s('(>  liussia  established  on  the  Lower  Danube,  cutting  her  off 
IVom  II1C  Plack  Sea,  and  enveloping  her  in  the  east  as  France 
(■n\fl(i|)c(l  licr  in  the  west.  Hence  in  all  the  courts  where  the 
fepreseiitalives  of  Austria  met  with  ours  they  were  seen  rest- 
less, suspicious,  seeking  by  all  possible  means  to  ferret  out  the 
secret  of  Tilsit,  lieiv  olfering  to  ]iay  for  it  with  money,  there 
sti'iving  to  discover  it  in  an  unti'uarded  moment,  and  at  lencfth, 
on  the  refusal  of  oui-  diplomatists  to  betray  it,  demanding  it 
witli  a  ridiculous  indiscM-etion.  And  while  they  were  everywhere 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  ])rojects  of  the  new  alliance  with- 
out suececdiiio-.  they  ga\-i-  out  at  Constantinople  that  they  were 
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completely  discovered,  telling  the  Turks  that  France  had  deserted, 
betrayed  them,  and  given  them  up  to  Jiussia  ;  that  they  ought 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  French,  continue  the  hostilities 
against  the  llussians,  and  reconcile  themselves  with  the  |-]iiglish  ; 
who,  they  added,  would  not  be  the  only  people  to  support  them. 
Prussia,  overwhelmed  by  her  calamity,  concerned  herself  but 
little  about  the  secret  conditions  stipulated  at  Tilsit,  and  caring 
still  less  what  should  befall  the  balance  of  l^airope  in  the  east, 
since  it  was  already  destroyed  for  her  in  the  west,  thinking 
only  of  obtaining  the  evacuation  of  her  territory  and  a  reduction 
of  the  war  contributions  imposed  upon  it ;  for  in  the  exhausted 
state  in  which  she  found  herself,  every  sum  given  to  France  was 
a  resource  withdrawn  from  her  for  reconstituting  her  army  and 
for  some  day  retrieving  her  reverses. 

In  Russia  the  spectacle  was  totally  different :  there  the  sove- 
reign, who  had  sought  in  the  French  alliance  prospects  of  great- 
ness suited  to  indemnify  him  for  his  recent  mishaps,  was  seen 
making  continual  efforts  to  lead  the  court,  the  aristocracy,  the 
people,  into  his  views.  But  having  been  exposed  alone  at  Tilsit 
to  the  seductions  of  Napoleon,  he  could  not  persuade  them  to 
pass  so  c(uickly  as  himself  from  the  horrors  of  war  to  the  en- 
chantments of  a  new  alliance.  He  therefore  strove  now  to  per- 
suade everybody  that,  in  terminating  by  a  reconciliation  with 
l-'rance,  things  had  taken  the  best  possible  turn ;  that  his  late 
ministers,  in  embroiling  him  with  that  power,  had  led  liim  into 
a  fatal  track,  from  which  he  had  extricated  himself  with  equal 
good  fortune  and  skill;  that  in  all  this  he  had  committed  but 
one'  error,  that  of  having  believed  in  the  \alour  of  the  Prussian 
army  and  in  the  integrity  of  Fngland.  but  he  had  soon  dispelled 
this  double  illusion  ;  that  there  were  but  two  armies  in  Furojie 
wliich  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  the  JJussian  army  and  tlie 
l''rt*nch  army  ;  that  it  was  useless  to  make  them  light  in  order 
to  serve  the  cause  of  a  perfidious  and  sellish  power  like  Great 
J^ritain  ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  unite  them  in  one  common 
aim  of  peace  and  greatness  ;  of  ])eact',  if  the  cal)in<M  of  London 
\vould  at  length  desist  from  its  maritime  pretensions;  of  great- 
ness, if  it  did  oblige  Europe  to  lead  the  same  life  of  torment  and 
sacrifices  ;  that  in  this  case  every  one  must  take  care  of  him- 
self and  !iis  own  interests;  and  that  it  was  time  for  IJiissia  to 
think  of  hers.  Having  arrived  at  this  ])oint  of  his  e\-])lanations, 
Alexander,  not  daring  to  reveal  all  the  holies  whirli  Napoleon 
had  permitted  him  toconceivt>.  \\m\  above  all.  to  a\iiw  the  occult 
treaty  which  they  had  ])i-omised  themselves  to  kee])  profoundly 
secret,  assumed  an  air  of  mystery  but  of  satisfaction,  leaving  all 
to  be  guessed  that  he  durst  not  venture  to  tell,  though  strongly 
tempted  to  do  so,  and  speaking,  for  instance,  of  Turkey,  declar- 
ing o])enly  that  he  was  about  to  sign  an  armistice  with  her.  but 
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should  take  care  not  to  evacuate  the  provinces  of  the  Danube, 
where  lie  should  stay  for  a  long  time,  and  that  no  difficulty  would 
be  met  with  at  Paris  on  the  subject  of  this  prolonged  occupation. 

These  demi-confidential  intimations  had  rather  excited  an  in- 
discreet and  mischievous  curiosity  than  gained  over  those  to  whom 
they  were  imparted  to  the  ideas  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He 
was,  for  the  rest,  warmly  seconded  by  M.  de  Romanzoff,  who 
was  accjuainted  with  everything,  who  had  served  Catherine,  and 
inherited  her  oriental  ambition.  The  minister,  like  the  sove- 
reign, repeated  that  they  must  have  patience  and  leave  events 
to  unfold  themselves,  and  that  they  should  soon  have  a  satis- 
factory explanation  to  give  of  the  change  of  politics  effected  at 
Tilsit. 

But  the  emperor  was  not  always  listened  to  and  obeyed.  Tlie 
public,  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  the  imperial  diplomacy,  galled 
I  )y  the  late  defeats,  exhibited  a  sorrowful  aspect,  and  an  especial 
ill-will  towards  the  French.  The  grandees  in  particular  called 
to  mind  the  fickleness  of  Russian  politics  under  Paul,  and  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  this  fickleness  would  be  the  same  under 
Alexander,  were  fearful  that  the  intimacy  with  France  would 
soon  lead  to  a  war  with  England,  which  alarmed  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  revenues,  always  threatened  when  British  com- 
merce ceased  to  purchase  their  productions.  Hence  General 
Savary,  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  soon  after  the  signature 
of  the  peace,  had  met  with  the  coldest  reception,  excepting  from 
tlie  Emperor  Alexander  and  two  or  three  families  composing  the 
intimate  society  of  that  prince.  The  catastrophe  of  Vincennes, 
of  which  people  were  reminded  by  the  appearance  of  General 
Savary,  was  assuredly  not  likely  to  reconcile  with  him  hearts 
which  politics  estranged;  but  the  true  cause  of  this  general 
estrangement  was  in  the  remembrance  of  recent  hostilities  and  of 
great  defeats,  without  any  event  which  could  console  the  national 
self-love,  'file  emperor,  fully  aware  of  this  situation,  endea- 
\'oured  to  render  Genci-al  Savary's  stay  at  8t.  Petersburg  endur- 
able, nay,  even  agi-eealjle  to  him,  ■i)aid  hiui  all  sorts  of  attentions, 
admitfed  him  to  his  ])resence  almost  every  day;  invated  him 
IVe(|uenfly  to  liis  tal)le,  and  in  fear  of  the  reports  which  he 
might  (les])afch  to  Napoleon,  ])eggod  him  to  have  patience, 
saying  tiiat  everything  wdiild  change  when  the  late  im]iressions 
were  effaced,  and  when  l'V;nice  should  liave  done  something  for 
the  just  amhition  of  iJii^sia.  lie  knew  not  how  far  General 
Sa\ary  might  lie  initiated  in  the  secret  of  Tilsit,  and  strove  to 
(li>co\iT  this,  to  h;i\e  the  ])h'asiire,  if  the  general  was  accjuainted 
with  that  seci'et,  of  eonvei-sing  with  him  on  the  fondest  sul^ject 
ot  his  thoiiglits.  The  I'Vench  envoy  was  but  partially  informed, 
and  even  liad  ordei's  loaj)])eai' to  know  less  tlian  he  did  ;  forNapo- 
i''on  had   no  wish  that  the  young  emperor,  incessantly  talking 
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over  the  suhjects  which  had  engaged  him  at  Tilsit,  should  at  last 
coufirin  himself  in  his  own  desires,  and  take  mere  eventualities 
for  certain  and  speedy  realities.  General  Savary  replied,  there- 
fore, with  extreme  reserve  to  the  insinuations  of  the  emperor, 
with  warm  gratitude  for  his  kind  attentions,  appeared  satisfied, 
not  at  all  vexed,  at  the  disagreeable  reception  given  him  by 
Ivussian  society,  and  full  of  confidence  in  a  speedy  change  of 
dispositions.  He  had,  besides,  to  defend  him,  sufficiei^t  under- 
standing, plenty  of  assurance,  and  the  immensity  of  the  national 
glory,  which  permitted  Frenchmen  to  hold  their  heads  high 
everywhere. 

The  example  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  his  will,  had  opened  to  General  Savary  some  of  the 
most  important  houses  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  most  of  the  great 
families  continued  to  exclude  him  ;  for  Alexander,  though  master 
of  power,  was,  nevertheless,  not  luaster  of  high  society,  placed 
under  a  different  influence  from  his.  Having  owed  to  a  tragic 
catastrophe  the  anticipated  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  the  czars, 
this  prince  strove  to  compensate  his  mother,  who  had  descended 
before  the  time  to  the  station  of  dowager,  by  leaving  to  her  the 
exterior  of  supreme  power,  This  princess,  virtuous  but  haughty, 
consoled  herself  for  having  lost  with  Paul  half  of  the  empire  ])y 
the  ostentatious  display  of  imperial  splendour,  with  which  her 
son  desired  that  she  should  be  surrounded.  As  for  himself,  he 
had  no  court.  Disliking  the  empress,  his  wife,  a  cold  and  grave 
beauty,  he  hastened  after  his  repasts  to  leave  the  palace,  to 
employ  himself  in  business  with  the  statesmen  his  confidants, 
or  to  pursue  his  pleasures  in  the  society  of  a  Russian  lady,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured.  The  court  assembled  at  his  mother's. 
There  were  to  l)t'  seen  the  courtiers  fond  of  living  in  the  society 
of  tlie  sovereign,  having  favours  to  obtain  or  thanks  to  pay  for 
fa\-ours  obtained.  All  came  to  solicit  or  to  thank  tlie  oiu press- 
mother,  as  if  she  were  the  sole  author  of  the  acts  of  the  iuiperial 
])ower.  Alexander  himself  made  his  appearance  there  witli  tlu^ 
assiduity  of  a  res])ectful.  submissive  son,  who  had  not  yet  iu- 
hei'ited  the  ])aternal  sceptre.  The  t'm])ress-motli('r,  who  fdiully 
loved  that  son,  would  neither  hold  nor  suH'cr  any  langiingc  that 
could  di^j^lease  him,  but  did  not  disguise  her  own  sentiments  in 
manifesting  a  visible  avei-sion  to  the  f'i'eneli.  She  had  tlieretore 
recei\ed  (General  Savarv  with  cold  politeness.  He  had  not  shown 
an\  emntion.  l)ut  liad  adroitly  hinted  to  tli(^  son  that  none  of 
the-e  eirciimstances  liad  escaj)ed  him.  for  a  moment  Alexandei' 
could  not  contain  himself,  and  appi-eliensive  h'-t,  under  this 
aifected  respect  for  his  niothei-.  a  t'oi'eignei-.  an  aide-de-cani])  of 
Xapoleon's,  shoukl  not  recognise  the  real  master  0!'  the  em])ire. 
he  gras]ied  the  o-eneral's  hand,  a)id  said.  •'Thei'e  is  no  sovereign 
here  but  myself;   I  respect  my  mother,  but  e\-erybody  shall  obey, 
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be  assured  of  it;  and  at  all  events,  whoever  needs  it,  shall 
be  reminded  of  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  my  authority." 
General  Savary,  content  with  having  brought  the  emperor  to 
such  a  confidential  communication  by  piquing  his  imperial 
pride,  went  no  further,  satisfied  respecting  his  dispositions  and 
his  zeal  to  maintain  the  new  alliance.  For  the  rest,  the  court 
of  the  empress-mother  showed  not  more  politeness,  for  it  had 
never  ceased  to  show  that,  but  more  cordiality.  "Let  us  wait," 
said  the  Emperor  Alexander  incessantly  to  General  Savary, 
"  and  see  what  England  will  do.  Let  us  know  what  course  she 
will  pursue ;  I  will  then  break  out,  and  when  I  have  declared 
myself,  nobody  shall  resist." 

An  explanation  of  the  conduct  which  England  intended  to 
adopt  was  in  fact  awaited  with  keen  impatience.  The  patent 
treaty  of  Tilsit  had  been  published.  ]^]very  one  ]:)lainly  per- 
ceived that  it  did  not  tell  all,  and  that  the  new  alliance  with 
France  inferred  other  secret  stipulations.  But,  at  any  rate, 
according  to  the  patent  arrangements  of  that  treaty,  and  with- 
out going  any  further,  it  was  known  that  Russia  would  act  as 
mediatrix  for  France  with  England,  and  France  as  mediatrix 
of  Jiussia  with  the  Porte.  The  result  of  this  double  mediation 
was  therefore  looked  for. 

1^'aithful  to  liis  engagements,  no  sooner  had  the  >]mperor 
Alexander  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  than  he  addressed  a  note 
to  the  J^ritish  cabinet,  expressing  a  wish  for  the  restoration  of 
general  peace,  and  offering  his  mediation  wnth  a  view  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  France  and  England.  This  note 
liad  been  received  by  the  J3ritish  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  London,  with  a  coldness 
wliich  left  little  liope  of  an  accommodation.  'J'he  new  English 
ministers,  in  fact.  disci]iles  of  I\lr.  Pitt,  but  of  inferior  abilities, 
were  not  inclined  to  peace.  Their  origin,  their  party  connections, 
their  accession  to  tlie  ministry,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  ex- 
plain the  [xilicy  which  they  adopted  in  tliis  decisive  circumstance. 

It  will  no  (l()nl)t  lie  recollected  that  wlien  in  1806  [May  1804] 
Ml'.  I'ilt  I'esiiuied  the  direction  of  the  counsels  of  George  111.. 
after  mnintainiiig.  jointly  with  ^^Ir.  h'ox,  a  strong  contest  witli 
the  Addiiigton  athiiinistration,  he  had  either  the  weakness  oi' 
the  ti'eaclierv  I0  resume  i1  without  Mr.  Fox  on  the  one  hand, 
without  his  old  IVieinls.  such  as  Lord  Grenville  and  j\lr.  Wynd- 
hain,  on  the  other.  lie  jind  vouw  back  to  office  with  men  who 
had  then  Imt  litlh^  ])olitieal  iiupoi'tance.  ]Mr.  ('anning  and  Lord 
( 'a>t  lereagh.  This  conduct  towards  his  fiiends,  old  or  recent, 
had  much  Nveakeiu'd  him  in  i'arliannMit,  and  liad  rendered  his 
second  adiiiinisl  ra(  ion  by  no  means  l)rilliant.  The  battle  of 
Austi'Hitz  proved  mortal  to  him.  No  sooner  was  _Mr.  Pitt  dead 
than  his  feeble  colleagues.  .Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
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deeuiing"  tlu'inselves  incapable  of  makinii- head  aijfainst  such  men 
as  Lord  Grenville  and^lr.  AN'yudhaiti,  old  and  distinu-ui-^lied  col- 
!eajj;-ues  deserted  h\  Pitt,  and  ]\Ir.  Fox,  his  old  and  illustrious 
rival — tlu'V  retreated  from  before  them  in  all  hastf.  and  Lord 
Grenville  and  ]\Ir.  Wyndham  had  re-entered  the  administration 
alono'  with  ^\\\  Fox.  'i'he  wise  )\\y.  Addin<^'ton,  by  the  name  of 
Loi'd  Sidmouth.  the  celebrated  iMr.  Grey,  by  the  name  of  Lonl 
Howick,  formed  part  of  this  cabinet,  which  was  a  double  com- 
promise between  ])ersons  and  opinion.  lS\r.  Sheridan  himself 
liad  joined  it  in  becoming-  treasurer  of  the  navy.  'J'he  re- 
a]:)])earance  of  ]\Ir.  Fox  in  power,  as  short  as  that  of  Mr.  Fitt 
had  been,  and  terminating'  in  like  manner  in  liis  death,  hail 
not  lasted  long-  enoug-h.  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  to  bring- 
about  the  restoration  of  peace.  After  the  fruitless  neg'otiations 
of  l^ord  ^'armouth  and  Lord  Lauderdale  in  Paris,  Na])oleon 
liad  taken  possession  of  Prussia  and  I'oland.  The  adtninis- 
tration.  which  was  called  Fox-Grenville.  had  maintained  its 
g-round  after  the  dtvath  of  ]\Ir.  Fox,  thanks  to  the  ])owerful  men 
of  which  it  was  still  com]X)sed,  and  of  the  system  of  compromise 
which  it  liad  continued  to  follow.  At  home  the  Catholics  wei'e 
conciliated,  abroad  the  war  was  kept  up,  but  with  a  sort  of  pru- 
dence, by  the  grants  of  subsidies  to  the  continental  ])owers.  and 
by  not  lisking-  the  l-hig'lish  troops,  unless  in  ex]ieditions  of  de- 
monstrated advantag-e  to  Cireat  Lritain.  The  old  colleag'ues  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  blended  with  the  old  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  no  longer 
affected  to  wage  against  France  a  war  of  ])rinciple  but  of  interest. 
They  neglected  wliat  was  likely  to  call  to  mind  the  ci'usade 
against  the  l''rench  Jlevolution,  and  occn]ned  themselves  cxelii- 
sively  in  extending  the  contpiests  of  J'higland  in  all  the  seas. 
Li-ged  by  Prussia  and  Pussia  to  send  ti-oojis  either  to  Stralsund 
or  t(t  Dantzig  to  t'ffect  a  diversion  on  the  rear  nf  Napolettn. 
they  had  always  delayed,  sometimes  upon  ])retext  of  !relan(h 
which  re(|uii'(Hl  troops  to  guard  it,  at  others  u])on  ])i'etext  ot  the 
IViidogne  tlotilla.  which  had  ])een  kept  constantly  armed  ;  and 
they  had  meanwhile  sent  out  distant  expeditions  pi-ojected  lor 
the  sole  interest  of  I'Jigland.  Thus  they  had  taken  the  ('ajieof 
(iooil  Hope  from  the  Dufeli.  I''rnm  the  ( 'a]ie  of  (iood  llojte 
they  had  proceeded  to  the  shores  of  the  ha  Plata,  and  a1tem]ited 
a  iDiiji  ih'  iiiinn  a^'ainst  Monte  \'ideii  and  l)ueno>  Ayres.  The 
-npineness  of  the  Spaiii-ii  'jdxeniment  and  I  lie  cowardice  ot 
its  coiuTuandants  had  jteianitted  the  i-]ngli>li  lo  |)eni'trate  into 
Inieiios  A\i'es.  and  to  pos-e>>  themsehcs  of  that  met  r(ipolis  ot 
South  Amei'iea.  Put  M.  I.iniers.  a  l-'retichnian.  who,  alter  the 
American  war.  had  passed  into  the  serN'ice  ol'  Spain,  had  rallied 
the  S])anish  tro{i])s  and  ])()))ulation,  and  dri\en  the  i'higlish  out 
of  Puenos  Avi'es.  after  reducing  them  to  a  capitulation  mor- 
tifying for  their  glory.      At  ]\[onte  \'ideo  likewise,  after  having 
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entered  and  evacuated  it,  the  English  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  city,  and  they  occupied  some  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  La  Plata.  The  Mediterranean  also  had  become 
the  theatre  of  their  ambitious  expeditions.  They  had,  it  will 
be  recollected,  forced  the  Dardanelles,  without  any  result  for 
themselves,  and  effected  a  landing  in  Egypt,  which  had  been 
followed  by  their  retreat.  By  all  these  enterprises  the  English 
had  gained  the  Cape,  the  island  of  Curacoa,  and  the  animad- 
version of  their  allies,  who  said  that  they  were  deserted. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  when,  in  March 
1807,  a  ((uestion  unexpectedly  arose,  which  put  the  moderate 
principles  of  that  administration  in  opposition  with  the  religious 
principles  of  old  George  III.  Once  before  that  devout  j^rince 
had  carried  his  infatuation  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to 
such  a  length  as  to  part  from  Mr.  Pitt  rather  than  grant  a  coin- 
mencement  of  emancipation.  The  same  cause  was  destined  to 
separate  the  colleagues  and  successors  of  Mr.  Pitt,  The  Irish 
rendered  good  service  in  the  army  ;  and  at  a  moment  when  the 
contest  with  France  assumed  a  new  character  of  implacability,  it 
was  politic  to  satisfy  those  brave  soldiers  by  permitting  them  to 
attain  the  same  rank  as  the  English  officers,  and  thus  to  attach 
the  Catholics  to  England  by  a  first  act  of  justice.  A  bill  to  this 
effect  was  therefore  proposed  by  ministers,  and  owing  to  the 
obscurity  of  that  bill,  an  obscurity  purposely  imparted  to  it  by 
the  ministers  who  had  drawn  it  up,  George  III.,  misapprehending 
its  object,  consented  that  it  should  be  presented ;  but  no  sooner 
was  it  l)rought  in  than  the  enemies  of  the  cabinet,  who  were  no 
other  than  the  st^condary  personages  by  whom  Mr.  Pitt  had 
surrounded  himself  at  the  time  of  his  last  administration,  had 
})y  secret  intrigues  awakened  the  scruples  of  the  old  king,  and 
caused  such  rxplanations  to  be  laid  before  him  as  gave  the  bill 
an  import  wliich  at  first  he  had  not  suspected.  George  III. 
had  tlien  desii'ed  that  it  should  be  withdrawn.  Lord  Grenville 
ami  Lord  Jlowick  resigned  themselves  with  difficulty  to  this 
liumiliatiiig  step.  tl(M"lariiig  tliat  the  concessions  now  refused 
to  till-  Irisli  must  be  granted  to  them  sooner  or  later,  to  which 
(ieorgc  I  n.  icplicd  by  demanding  a  promise  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  should  !)<■  in  i'utui'c  pro]')osed.  In  consequence  of  this 
royal  reipiisit  ion.  Lord  (ii-envill(\  [.ord  ITowick,  and  their  col- 
li'agnc-^  resigned  in  Mar(di  1807.  '^I'lu^  weak  remnant  of  the 
ministers  wlio  Imd  surrounded  Mr.  I'itt  then  returned  to  office, 
under  the  ])re>idenev  of  the  old  Duke  of  I'ortland.  a  veteran 
\\  hi<j-.  who  had  no  longer  any  ]W)Utical  im]")ortance  on  account 
ot  hi-  gi'e.'it  ;ige.  and  who  was  introduced  nu^rely  to  give  the 
cahinet  some  a|ipeai'anre  of  political  coalition.  Mr.  Canning, 
I>ord  Castlereagh.  Mi'.  Perceval,  the  ]irincipal  members  of  this 
administration,  ju>^tly  ac(]uired  the  denomination  of  the  king's 
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creatures,  availing  thertiselves  of  the  royal  weakness  to  substitute 
themselves  for  the  most  considerable  and  the  most  capable  men 
in  England.  Violent  discussions  in  both  liouses  of  rarliament 
had  well-nigh  left  them  in  a  minority  ;  they  had  dared  to  tlireaten 
l^arliament  witli  a  dissolution,  and  liad  finished  by  dissolving  it, 
strong  in  the  su]iport  of  George  III.  The  elections  had  takt-n 
])lace  in  June  1807,  amidst  cries  of  '•  Down  with  the  I'apists  !  " 
a  cry  which  always  finds  many  echoes  in  England.  Seconded 
by  the  popular  fanaticism,  whicli  was  carried  to  such  a  length 
that  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Pope  had  actuallv 
landed  in  Ireland,  ministers  of  no  consideration,  champions  of  a 
detestable  cause,  had  obtained  a  considerable  majority.  Such 
were  the  men  who  at  tliis  mommt  governed  England. 

These  newcomers,  for  whom  Fortune  destined  at  a  later  period 
the  unmerited  honour  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  efforts  of  !Mr. 
Pitt,  naturally  desired  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  pre- 
decessors, and  those  predecessors  having  sought  to  temper  tlu' 
]')olicy  of  jNIr.  Pitt,  could  do  no  other  than  seek  to  exaggerate  it. 
They  had  at  once  given  the  promise,  for  which  they  were  mo.-t 
bitterly  reproached,  not  to  propose  any  measure  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics  ;  and  as  to  foreign  politics,  they  affected  great  zeal  for 
the  allies  of  England,  unworthily  deserted,  they  alleged,  by  Lord 
rrrenvillt\  ^Iv.  AVyndham,  and  Lord  Howick. 

Without  loss  of  time  they  had  promised  expeditions  to  the 
continent ;  so  that,  entering  into  the  ministry  in  ^NTarcli,  they 
might  have  ]ieen  able  in  April,  May,  and  June  to  afford  useful 
aid  to  the  Ijclligercnt  powers,  since  Hantzig  had  not  surrendered 
before  the  26th  of  ^May  ;  but  they  had  done  nothing,  either  from 
incapacity  or  from  being  occupied  by  domestic  affairs,  an  occu- 
pation which  nnist  have  1)een  urgent,  for  they  had  then  to  dis- 
solve Parliament  and  to  convoke  a  new  one.  Pe  this  as  it  may. 
after  they  had  assembled  a  considerable  fleet  in  tlie  Downs,  and 
collected  at  tliat  ])oint  numerous  ti'00])S  foi-  embarkation,  their 
co-opei'ation  in  the  continental  war  was  limited  to  the  (les])atch 
of  an  fluglish  division  to  Stralsuiid.  The  news  of  the  l)nttle  of 
Friedlaud  and  the  ]-)eace  of  Tilsit  had  (illed  them  \vith  alarm  for 
their  country,  and  still  gr(\ater  for  themselves  :  for  a!'ter  repre- 
hending with  extreme  sevei-itv  tlie  inaction  of  tlieii-  pi-tnlecessoi's, 
they  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  bt>  much  more  justly 
reproached  for  theii-  inertne-^  diii'ing  the  three  decisive  months 
of  A]iril,  ]\Iay,  and  Juiu'  1807.  It  was  therefoi-e  necessary,  at 
anv  rate,  to  atteni]it  some  eiiter|)i'ise  which  should  strike  the 
public  o])inion.  which  should  avei-t  the  reproach  of  inactivity, 
which,  useful  or  useless,  humane  or  barbarous,  should  b(>  sufli- 
cieiitly  s])ecious,  sufiiciently  dazzling  to  occupy  discontented  and 
alarmed  minds. 

In  this  situation  thev  re-cih  ed  u]>on   aii  enterprise  which  has 
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long  made  the  world  ring  as  an  outrage  against  humanity,  an 
enterprise  not  only  odious,  but  very  ill-judged  in  regard  to  British 
interest.  This  enterprise  was  no  other  than  the  famous  expedi- 
tion against  Denmark,  projected  for  compelling  her  by  violence 
to  declare  herself  in  favour  of  England.  Paltry  imitators  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  English  ministers  determined  to  inflict  on  Copenhagen 
a  repetition  of  the  signal  blow  by  means  of  which  England  had 
in  rSoi  dissolved  the  coalition  of  the  neutrals.  But  when  the 
Addington  administration  had  struck  Copenhagen  in  1 80 1,  it 
was  to  break  up  a  coalition,  of  which  Denmark  publicly  formed 
a  part ;  it  was  an  act  of  war  opposed  to  an  act  of  war ;  it  was  a 
rash  operation,  but  clever  in  its  temerity,  cruel  in  its  means, 
but  necessary.  In  1807,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  neither  pre- 
text, nor  justice,  nor  skill  in  attacking  Denmark.  That  State, 
scrupulously  neutral,  had  taken  extreme  care  to  maintain  her 
neutrality.  She  had,  from  an  unfortunate  habit  of  using  greater 
precaution  against  Prance  than  against  England,  placed  her 
whole  army  along  Holstein,  incurring,  as  had  been  the  case  at 
Liibeck,  the  risk  of  a  collision  with  the  French  troops  rather  than 
suffer  the  line  of  her  frontiers  to  be  violated.  Her  diplomacy 
had  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  her  army,  and  had  always 
manifested  a  jealous  su sceptibility  in  regard  to  Prance.  At  the 
very  moment,  she  had  not,  as  the  English  ministers  falsely 
asserted,  just  been  engaged  in  treating  with  Russia  and  Prance, 
and  stipulating  her  adhesion  to  the  new  continental  coalition. 
So  far  from  it,  she  had  just  protested  once  more  her  desire  to 
maintain  her  neutrality,  though  Napoleon  had  caused  an  intima- 
tion to  be  made  to  her  with  delicacy,  but  with  firmness,  that 
wlien  England  should  have  explained  herself  respecting  the 
Russian  n^ediation,  Denmark  would  at  length  be  obliged  to  come 
to  a  decision,  and  to  declare  for  or  against  the  oppressors  of  the 
seas.  If  on  this  occasion  the  English  ministers  had  acted  judi- 
ciously, they  would  have  left  to  Napoleon  the  odious  part  of 
compelling  Denmark  to  speak  out,  and  sent  a  fleet  into  the 
( 'att ('gat ;  then,  in  case  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  they 
should  Jiave  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  assist- 
ing tliat  capital  they  would  have  become  the  legitimate  masters 
of  the  Danish  fleet,  the  two  Belts,  and  the  Sound.  At  a  period 
when  Kuro]i(',  already  weary  of  suffering  by  the  quarrel  between 
l''ranc('  and  I'higland,  was  (lis]iosed  to  judge  severely  either  of  the 
two  powers  whicli  should  aggravate  tlie  evils  of  the  war.  this 
iVii'iKlly  conduct  and  assistance  afforded  to  Denmark  would  have 
lieeii  the  only  line  of  conduct  to  ])ursue.  The  contrary  conduct 
LT.'ive  Demiiai-k  tf)  Najioleon,  sjiared  him  tlie  embarrassment  of 
himself  exercising  a  tyi-annical  constraint,  and  the  carrying  off 
ol  a  ^i-w  rr;i/y  Inills  of  shi])s  by  tlie  English  was  but  a  fruitless 
act   ot    |)illage.  the  more  impolitic  and  odious  since  it  was  not 
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to  be  accomplished  but  by  tlie  abominable  means  ot"  bombardiny- 
a  popidation  of  women,  children,  and  old  men. 

Supposing"  that  enlig-htened  ministers,  placed  in  a  simple  posi- 
tion, had  then  directed  the  politics  of  J*]no-land,  the  choice  would 
not  ha\e  been  doubtful,  and  their  conduct,  which  would  have 
consisted  in  aiding  Denmark  in  her  resistance  aii^ainst  Na]K)leon, 
would  certainly  have  prevailed.  But  ]\Ir.  Canning-,  Lord  Castle- 
reag'h,  Perceval,  were,  with  more  or  less  of  oratorical  talent.  sorr\' 
])oliticians,  and  ministers  more  intent  on  their  own  interest  than 
on  that  of  the  country.  They  imagined  that  the  repetition  of  the 
])low  of  1 80 1  was  actually  necessary  ;  and  in  this  they  proved 
themselves  puny  imitators  of  Pitt's  policy,  and  every  imitator 
is  a  corrupter,  for  every  imitator  corrupts  what  he  imitates  by 
exaggerating  it. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit  arrived  than  the 
I'lnglish  cabinet,  falsely  pretending  to  have  obtained  from  secret 
communications  tlie  knowledge  of  a  sti])ulation,  tending,  as  it 
alleged,  to  subject  Denmark  to  the  continental  coalition,  resolved 
to  st^nd  a  powerful  expedition  to  Co]:)enhagen  for  the  ]mrpose  of 
securing  the  Danish  fleet,  upon  the  ]iretext  that  to  deprive  Napo- 
leon of  the  maritime  resources  of  Denmark  was,  on  the  part  of 
l"]ngland,   only  an  act  of   legitimate   defence.     This  resolution 
being    adopted,   the    JMiglish    cabinet    immediately   issued    the 
necessary  orders,     "^riie  troops  and  the  fleet  were  already  in  tlie 
Downs,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  sail.      Kver  since  the 
clieck  before  Constantinople,  the  Admiralty  had  in  its  counsels 
made  it  a  rule  that  every  naval  expedition  ought  to  be  accom- 
])anied    by   land    forces.     Conformably  to   this  notion.    20,000 
men  had  been  assembled  in  the  Downs  ;  these,  added  to  the 
I'higlish  troops  sent  to  Stralsund,  would  form  an  army  of  27.OOO 
or   28,000    men    under    the   walls    of    Copeidiagen.     The   ])ro- 
ceedings  were    to    be   worthy   of   the   object.      Taking  advan- 
tage  of   the   circumstance   that    Denmark    had   all    her   troo])s. 
not  in  the   islands  of   Set^land  and    Fiinen.  but  on  the  frontiers 
ol"  llolstein.  it  was   resolved   to  throw  a  naval   division   into  the 
two  Helts.  to  interce])t  those  ])assages.  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
Danish  army  from  coming  to  the  succour  of  CopenhagtMi,  then 
to  land  20,000  men  around  that  ca])ital.  to  invest  if.  to  summon 
it.  and  it"  it  I'efuscd  to  sui'rcnder.  to  Ixmibai'd  and  even  I0  destroy 
it.      This  plan  of  attach,  t'ouiidt'd  on  the  default  of  ])n>pai-ati()n 
towards  the  sea.  aiul  on  the  asseml)lage  of  all  tlie  Danish  i'oi-(^es 
on  the  land  side,  was  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  good  faith 
of    Denmark   aiul   of  the  base   ill   faith   of  the    Ih-ilish   cabinet. 
Sir   llonu^    IV)])ham,  dee]ilv  com])i'omised   in   the   failurt>  of  llie 
atteiu])t  oil   Huenos  Ayrcs,  and  cxtri'mcly  im])aticnt  to  retrieve 
his  rf^])utation,  had  gr(\atl\'  contributed  to  the  conception  of  the 
l)lan,  and  also  conti-ibuted  greativ  to  its  execution. 
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It  was  under  tliese  circumstances  tliat  the  offer  of  tlie  iiussian 
mediation  and  the  proposal  to  treat  for  a  reconciliation  with 
France  arrived  in  London.  There  they  were  far  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  system  of  implacable  hostilities,  too  strongly  enticed 
by  the  hope  of  a  signally  prosperous  expedition,  to  listen  to  any 
pacific  proposal.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  return  an  evasive 
answer,  hypocritically  calculated,  which,  without  precluding  any 
ulterior  reconciliation,  would  for  the  moment  leave  the  ministers 
at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  commenced.  In  conse- 
(|uence,  in  a  note  wliich  was  a  parody  of  the  former  language 
of  Pitt,  they  declared,  like  him,  that  they  were  quite  ready  for 
peace,  but  that  it  had  always  been  prevented  by  the  bad  faith 
of  France,  and  that,  not  disposed  after  so  many  fruitless  nego- 
tiations to  fall  into  a  new  snare,  they  requested  to  be  informed 
on  what  bases  Russia,  on  becoming  mediatrix,  was  commissioned 
to  treat.  It  was  a  shuffling  answer,  but  of  which  posterior  acts 
were  soon  to  furnish  a  cruelly  negative  interpretation. 

Admiral  Gambler,  commanding  the  English  fleet,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Cathcai't,  commanding  the  land  forces,  set  sail 
in  several  divisions  towards  the  end  of  July.  The  expedition, 
starting  from  several  ports  in  the  Channel,  was  composed  of 
25  sail  of  the  line,  40  frigates,  and  377  transports.  It  carried 
about  20,000  men,  and  was  to  find  7000  or  8000  returning 
from  Stralsund.  The  ships  of  war  preceded  the  fleet  of  trans- 
ports in  order  to  surround  the  island  of  Seeland,  and  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  Danish  troops  towards  Copenhagen.  This 
fleet  was  on  the  1st  of  August  in  the  Cattegat,  on  the  3rd  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Sound.  Before  proceeding  up  the  Sound, 
Admiral  (iambierliad  detached  Commodore  Keats  with  a  division 
of  frigates  and  f)rigs,  and  a  few  seventy-fours,  drawing  but  little 
water,  to  secure  the  two  Belts,  and  to  station  a  squadron  there, 
with  orders  not  to  suffer  a  single  man  to  pass  from  the  continent 
to  tlie  island  of  I'Ynien,  or  from  the  island  of  Fiinen  to  that  of 
Seeland.  Tliis  precaution  taken,  the  fleet  passed  the  Sound 
without  resistance,  br'cause  Denmai'k  knew  nothing,  and  Sweden 
knew  e\-ei-ytl)ing.  It  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Flsineur, 
iieai-  the  foi't  I'ess  of  I\ ronenborg,  which  continued  silent,  and  it 
des])atclie(l  an  hj)glish  ag{Mit  to  address  a  summons  to  the 
l*rince-l\oyal  of  Denmark,  then  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The 
agent  chosen  was  woi'thy  of  the  mission.  It  was  ^Nfr.  Jackson, 
who  had  t'ormiM-ly  Ix-en  cliarg('  d'affaires  in  France  before  the 
arrival  of  koi'd  Whit  worth  in  l\aris,  but  who  could  not  be  left 
thfre  on  accMiinl  of  the  bad  spirit  which  lie  manifested  on  all 
occasions.  lie  did  not  meet  with  the  ]irince-royal  in  Copen- 
hagrii.  and  went  in  (piest  of  liim  to  Kiel,  where  the  royal  family 
was  refilling  at  the  moment.  Being  introduced  to  the  regent, 
he  alK'ged  a  ])retended  secret  stipulation,   by  virtue  of  whicli 
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Denmark,  it  was  said,  was  voluntarily  or  by  force  to  join  a 
continental  coalition  against  l']ngland.  As  a  reasctn  for  actino-, 
he  assigned  tlie  necessity  in  which  the  British  cabinet  found 
itself  to  take  ])recautions  lest  the  naval  forces  of  IVinnark  and 
the  passage  of  the  Sound  should  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
French  ;  and  in  consequence  he  demanded  in  the  name  of  his 
government  that  the  fortress  of  Kronenborg,  which  commands 
the  Sound,  the  port  of  Copenhagen,  and  lastly,  the  tieet  itself, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  English  army,  promising  that  the 
whole  should  be  held  in  dejiosit  for  the  account  of  Denmark, 
which  should  be  put  again  in  possession  of  all  that  was  to  be 
taken  from  her  when  the  danger  should  be  over.  Mr.  Jackson 
gave  an  assurance  that  Denmark  should  not  lose  anything, 
thai  the  English  would  conduct  themselves  in  his  country  as 
auxiliaries  and  friends,  that  the  British  troops  would  pay  for  all 
that  they  should  consume.  •■  And  with  what,"  replied  the  indig- 
nant prince,  "would  you  pay  for  our  lost  honour  if  we  were  to 
accede  to  this  infamous  ]iroposal  ?  "  The  prince  continued,  and 
contrasting  with  this  perfidious  aggression  the  u])right  conduct 
of  Denmark,  which  had  taken  no  precautions  against  the  English, 
which  had  taken  all  against  the  French,  and  now  found  that  her 
confidence  was  abused  to  surprise  her.  Mr.  Jackson  replied  to 
this  just  indignation  with  an  insolent  faTuiliarity.  saying  that 
war  was  war,  and  that  one  must  submit  to  its  necessities,  and 
yield  to  the  stronger  when  one  is  the  weaker  i)arty.  The  ])rince 
dismissed  the  English  agent  with  very  harsh  words,  declaring 
1  hat  he  should  immediately  return  to  Co])enhagen  to  perform 
tliere  his  duties  of  Danish  prince  and  citizen,  ile  accordingly 
re])aired  thither,  made  known  by  a  proclamation  the  dangers 
with  which  the  country  was  threatened,  addressed  a  ]iatriotic 
a])])eal  to  tlie  ])0]mlation,  and  ]')rescribed  all  the  measures  which 
time  and  the  unexpected  investm(>nt  of  the  island  of  Seeland 
allowed  to  be  taken — an  investment  which  had  already  become 
so  close,  that  the  ]')rince  had  himself  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  cross  the  two  l?('lfs.  Eirfoi'funately  the  means  of  defence 
wei'e  far  from  corresponding  with  th<>  wants  of  Coiieidiagt'ii.  tor 
there  were  scarcely  5000  trno])s  in  the  city.  3000  of  the  line, 
and  2000  well-organised  militia.  To  these  was  added  ;i  civic 
•j'uard  of  3000  or  40OO  citizens  and  students.  All  the  old 
ships  were  niooi'ed.  as  in  I  (So  I.  outside  the  ])a>sages.  so  as  to 
cover  the  citv  towards  the  sea^  with  lloating  batteries.  The  lleet. 
t  he  objeet  of  till'  ])re(lilfct  ion  and  the  ])ridc  of  the  Danes,  was 
earefulK'  rcnio\-e(l  to  the  intci-ior  of  tin-  basin:  and  lastly,  on 
the  land  side  works  wer^'  hastily  thi'own  u]),  for  it  was  known 
that  the  I'higlisli  had  bi'ouglit  with  them  a  gi'eat  land  force,  and 
the  hcavv  artillcrx-,  with  which  the  Danish  ai'smals  were  abun- 
dantly provided,  was  mounted   in    l)attery  in   all  (piarters.      Hut 
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if  such  means  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  assault,  they  were  far  from  sufficient  against  the  clanger  of 
a  bombardment.  It  would  have  been  requisite  to  keep  the  enemy 
at  such  a  distance  as  should  render  any  bombardment  impossible, 
or  to  have  had  outworks,  which  Denmark,  relying  upon  the  in- 
sular position  of  her  capital,  had  never  thought  of  erecting,  or 
an  army  of  the  line,  which  her  good  faith  had  induced  her  to 
place  on  the  frontier  of  her  territory.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
prince,  after  making  the  dispositions  adapted  to  the  urgency  of 
circumstances,  left  a  brave  officer,  General  Peymann,  to  com- 
mand the  city  of  Copenhagen,  with  orders  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last  extremity.  As  there  was  in  the  island  of  Seeland  itself, 
and  consequently  within  the  Belts,  a  pretty  numerous  popula- 
tion, capable  of  furnishing  some  thousand  militia,  he  ordered 
General  Castenskiold  to  assemble  this  militia  in  all  haste,  and 
to  introduce  it,  if  j)ossible,  into  Copenhagen  before  the  invest- 
ment of  that  city.  As  for  himself,  he  left  the  place  and  hastened 
in  person  to  Holstein  to  collect  the  army  scattered  on  the  frontier, 
and  lead  it  to  the  relief  of  the  capital,  if  he  could  succeed  in 
crossing  the  Belts. 

Meanwhile  the  English  envoy,  having  returned  to  the  fleet, 
directed  the  English  legation  to  leave  Copenhagen,  and  gave 
Admiral  Gambler,  as  well  as  General  Cathcart,  the  signal  for 
the  fearful  execution  prepared  against  a  city,  whose  whole  crime 
consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  fleet  which  the  English  ministers 
wanted  to  ca])ture  in  order  to  place  themselves  on  higher  ground 
in  Parliament.  The  parleys  with  the  Danish  government,  the 
necessity  for  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  transport  fleet,  which 
sailed  later  than  the  ships  of  war,  the  tarrying  for  a  favourable 
wind,  had  retarded  Admiral  Gambler's  operations  till  the  15th 
of  August.  On  the  i6th  he  stood  in  shore  at  a  point  of  the 
coast  called  Webeck,  a  few  leagues  to  the  north  of  Copenhagen, 
and  tJKMv  landed  about  20,000  men,  mostly  Germans  in  the 
service  of  l-lugland.  The  division  of  troops  from  Stralsund  was 
to  land  to  the  south  towards  Kioge.  J^nconraged  by  the  pre- 
sence in  the  lielts  of  Commodore  Keats'  division  of  light  vessels, 
tliey  commenced  in  security  their  criminal  enterprise.  The 
PInglish  well  knew  that  they  should  not  be  able  even  with 
30,000  men  to  carry  by  assault  a  place  defended  by  8000 
oi-  9000  men,  5000  of  whom  were  regular  troops,  and  a 
population  of  \erv  l)rave  seamen.  But  they  reckoned  upon 
the  means  of  (h'struction  which  they  had  at  their  dis])osal. 
thanks  to  tlie  immense  (|uantity  of  heavy  artillery  brought  in 
their  shi])s.  'IV)  make  the  niore  sure  of  success,  they  had  even 
lii'niiglit  with  them  Colonel  Congreve,  wlio  was  to  make  trial, 
toi-  thr  fii'st  time,  of  his  formidable  rockets.  In  consequence, 
then- operations  did  not  consist  in  regular  works  of  approach. 
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but  in  the  solid  and  well-protected  establishment  of  a  few 
batteries  for  red-hot  shot.  Around  Copenhagen  there  was  a 
sort  of  lake,  of  oblong  form,  which  embraced  nearly  all  that 
portion  of  enclosure  on  the  land  side.  They  took  a  position 
l)eliind  this  lake,  and  tliere  entrenched  themselves.  Covered 
in  this  manner,  on  the  side  next  to  the  city,  against  sallies  of 
the  besieged,  they  sought  to  cover  themselves  on  the  side  next 
the  country  also  by  a  second  line  of  countervallation,  in  order 
to  keep  in  awe  the  militia  of  Seeland.  assembled  under  General 
Castenskiold,  or  the  regular  troops  themselves,  if  any  of  them 
should  find  means  to  cross  the  Belts.  Having  solidly  established 
themselves,  they  began  to  construct  their  batteries  for  red-hot 
shot,  and  refrained  from  making  nse  of  them  till  they  should 
he  completely  armed  and  in  a  state  for  opening  a  destructive 
fire.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  their  fleet  had  approached 
the  side  next  the  sea.  and  brisk  skirmishes  took  place  on  the 
two  elements  between  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers.  A 
I  )anish  flotilla,  hastily  equipped,  contested  with  the  English 
flotilla,  and  with  advantage,  the  narrow  passages  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  approach  Copenhagen;  while  the  troops  of  the 
line,  shut  up  in  the  city,  made  frequent  sorties  against  General 
(Jathcart's  troops.  Having  unfortunately  the  option  of  only 
two  points  of  attack,  the  two  extremities  of  the  lake  which 
>e])arated  them  fromt  he  enemy,  the  Danes  found,  when  they 
attempted  sorties,  the  English  forces  drawn  to  those  two  points, 
and  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  force  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers.  They  were  obliged  every  time  to  fall  back  after 
killing  a  few  men,  and  having  lost  many  more  than  they  had 
kilh'd.  on  account  of  the  disadvantage  of  position. 

The  Mnglish.  to  make  sure  of  success,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
their  second  division,  which  was  before  Stralsund.  The  Swedes 
having,  at  their  instigation,  resumed  hostilities,  !^[arshal  J^ruue 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  that  place  with  3S.000  men  and  all 
llie  siege  artillery,  the  use  of  which  was  restored  to  the  French 
army  In'  the  reduction  of  Dantzig.  and  by  the  cessation  of  hos- 
lilities  before  Colbero-.  Marienberc.  and  Graudenz.  .Marshal 
iSrune  was  accompanied  by  (General  Chasselou]")  of  the  engineers, 
the  same  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  taking  of  Dantzig. 
That  able  oflicer.  possi'ssing  this  lime  all  tlu^  mt\an>.  which  had 
been  but  successi\-ely  accumulated  before  the  fortre-s  of  Dantzig, 
l)ur])osed  to  make  tlu'  >iege  of  Stralsund  a  model  of  precision. 
\  igour.  and  pronq)titude.  He  had  ])l;inned  three  attacks,  liut 
with  the  intention  of  rendering  only  one  of  the  thr<'e  serious — 
tliat  which,  directed  towards  the  KneijHU-  gat''  to  the  north. 
might  carry  destruction  to  the  Swedish  fleet.  Having  o])ened 
tlu'  trench(>s  at  al'  points  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the 
place,  lie  had  in  a  few  davs  estaljlished  and  armed  his  batteries. 
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and  commenced  an  attack  so  tremendous  that  the  hostile  general, 
though  he  had  15,000  Swedes  and  7000  or  8000  English,  either 
in  the  fortress  or  in  the  isle  of  Riigen,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  send  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  surrender  Stralsund  on 
the  2ist  of  August. 

During  this  siege,  conducted  by  the  French  with  a  bravery 
and  skill  worthy  of  admiration,  General  Cathcart  had  been 
joined,  agreeably  to  his  orders,  by  the  division  of  English  troops 
which  had  been  directed  to  co-operate  with  the  Swedes.  He 
had  just  disembarked  it  at  Kioge,  and  from  that  moment  he 
had  so  closely  shut  up  the  city  of  Copenhagen  within  a  double 
line  of  countervallation,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  destroy 
that  unfoi'tunate  city,  without  having  anything  to  fear  from  the 
effects  of  its  despair.  Nothing  is  more  legitimate  than  a  siege. 
Nothing  is  more  barbarous  than  a  bombardment,  when  one  of 
those  imperious  necessities  of  war  which  justify  all  things  does 
not  render  it  excusable.  And  what  necessity  for  justifying 
the  atrocious  proceeding  jDrepared  by  the  English,  but  that  of 
pillaging  a  fleet  and  an  arsenal  reputed  to  be  very  rich. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  ist  of  September,  General  Cathcart, 
liaving  in  battery  sixty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  forty-eight  of 
which  were  mortars  and  howitzers,  summoned  Copenhagen  in  a 
language  the  feigned  humanity  of  which  could  7iot  deceive.  He 
I'equired  that  the  port,  the  arsenal,  and  the  fleet  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  burn  the 
city,  and  adding  to  his  summons  pressing  entreaties  that  he 
might  be  spared  the  employment  of  the  means  which,  he  said, 
were  repugnant  to  his  heart.  General  Peymann  having  replied 
in  the  negative,  a  tremendous  fire  of  howitzers,  bombs,  and 
Congrevi^  rockets  burst  over  the  liapless  capital  of  Denmark. 
The  barbarous  authors  of  this  enterprise  had  not  even  the  excuse 
of  their  own  daiiger,  for  they  were  so  covered  as  not  to  lose  a 
single  man.  After  continuing  this  cruelty  the  whole  night  of 
tlie  2u(l  of  Se])tember  and  part  of  the  next  day,  the  Englisli 
general  suspended  tJie  fire  to  see  whether  the  place  would 
suri-ciidcr.  I''ires  had  broken  out  in  various  quarters;  hundreds 
of  uufori  uiiale  creatures  liad  ]:)erished  ;  several  large  buildings 
were  in  llanies;  tlic  able  ^lopulatioi,  employed  in  pouring  the 
watci's  of  tlir  j5alti('  on  llic  bnrm'ng  ((uarters,  was  exhausted 
willi  fa1i;4n('.  (icnei'al  I'cvmann.  with  a  lieart  rent  by  this 
spcefarlc,  niaintaincd  a  gloomy  silence,  waiting  before  he 
siiri'cndcri'd  for  liunianity  I0  silence*  honour,  insensible  to  all 
tlii'si'  ealaniitics,  llie  I'iiiglisli  recoiiimenced  their  fire  in  the 
•ncning  of  tlic  3r(l,  kee])ing  it  u])  all  night  and  the  whole  of  the 
next  (lay.  (■x(>(>])l  ing  a  short  interruption,  and  ]')ersisting  in  this 
l)arl),'ii'i1y  till  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Nearly  2000  jiersons. 
men.  women,  children,  and  aged  people,  had  perished.     Half  the 
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city  was  in  ilames  ;  the  fine  cliurclies  were  in  ruins  ;  the  arsenal 
was  on  lire.  General  Peyniaun,  unable  to  withstand  anv  longer 
the  horrible  scenes  which  he  had  before  his  eyes,  yielded  at 
length  to  the  threats  of  total  destruction  which  the  Knglish 
general  repeated,  and  surrendered  Copenhagen  to  its  barbarous 
conquerors.  The  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  7th.  It  gave 
up  to  the  English  the  castle  of  Kronenborg.  the  city  of  (A)])en- 
hagen.  and  the  arsenal,  with  the  faculty  of  occupying  them  ftir 
six  weeks,  the  time  judged  necessary  for  equipping  the  ])anish 
lleet  and  carrying  it  off  to  England.  This  fleet  was  given  up  to 
Admiral  Gambier.  upon  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  at 
a  peace. 

This  capitulation  being  signed,  the  English  entered  Copen- 
hagen, and  their  seamen  rushed  to  the  arsenal.  No  spectacle 
since  their  entiy  into  Toulon  was  comparable  to  that  which 
they  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  ]>efore  the  face  of  a  population 
overwjjelmed  with  grief,  which  beheld  its  habitations  ravaged, 
which  numbered  in  its  bosom  thousands  of  victims  dead  or 
dying,  which,  besides  its  private  sorrows,  deeply  felt  the  public 
misfortunes,  for  the  loss  of  the  Danish  navy  seemed  to  every  one 
the  ruin  of  his  own  existence — before  the  face  of  this  afHicted 
]K)pulation,  coming  ashore  in  great  numbers,  they  rushed  to  the 
ai'senal  with  unheard-of  brutalitv.  The  Eng-lish  custom  of  grant- 
ing  to  sailors  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  prizes,  in  adding  to 
their  animosity  against  all  European  navies  the  stimidant  of 
])ersonal  greediness,  officers  and  men  displayed  extraordinary 
ardour  and  activity  to  get  afloat  every  vessel  in  Co]ienhagen 
that  was  in  a  state  to  put  to  sea.  Then^  were  found  sixteen  sail 
of  the  line,  and  about  a  score  of  brigs  and  frigates  capable  of 
serving,  witli  the  rigging  stowed  away  i)i  storehouses  kept  in 
\i'ry  good  order.  In  a  few  days  these  forty  and  odd  vessels 
were  rigged,  equi])ped,  and  warped  out  of  the  l)asins.  The 
destructive  zeal  of  the  I-]nglish  sailors  did  not  sto])  at  this 
robljery.  There  were  two  shi]is  building — them  they  demolished. 
:\11  the  tim]>er  and  naval  stcn'es  in  the  arsenal  were  carried  on 
board  the  Danish  scjuadrou  or  the  l-lnglish  s(|uadron.  They 
took  away  the  very  tools  of  the  workmen,  and  destroyed  what- 
ever they  could  not  carrv  off.  Half  of  the  I'higlish  crews  was 
then  put  on  Ijoard  the  Danish  shi]is  to  navigate  lliem.  and  tlie 
entire  expedition,  tlie  coiiquei-ing  as  well  as  the  conijuei-ed  lleet, 
worked  tlii-oun-li  \\n-  jia-^sages,  taking  cai'e  to  I'eceive  on  boai'd 
in  haste  the  armv  which  it  had  landed,  and  which  did  not  thiidv 
it>elf  saf(^  in  a  citv  that  it  had  drenched  with  blood,  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  Erench.  who  were  coming  in  all  haste  to  avenge 
such  an  atrocitv.  Passing  Webeck.  Kronenborg.  and  all  the 
])oints  (if  the  Coast,  this  immense  naval  ;irmament  jiicked  up  the 
l-hTj-lish  troops,  and  then  made  sail  for  the  coa'-t  of  England. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  express  the  sensation  produced  in 
luirope  by  the  unheard-of  act,  which,  1  not  the  English  nation, 
^v]uch  severely  censured  that  act,  but  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  had  authorised.      The  indigna- 
tion was  general  among  the  friends  of  France,  who  at  that  time 
were  not  numerous,  for  she  had  too  much  success  to  have  many 
friends,  as  well  as  among  her  most  decided   enemies.     There 
was  not  a  nation  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  Danish  nation. 
Discreet,   modest,   laborious,  attentive  to   her  own  commerce, 
without  seeking  to  injure  that  of  another,  making  a  point  of 
scrupulously  maintaining  her  neutrality  amidst  a  war  of  bitter 
animosity,  and  though  inoffensive,  yet  capable,  as  in   1801,  of 
devoting  herself  heroically  for  the  princijole  of  that  neutrality 
which  formed  her  whole  policy,  she  was,  like  the  Swiss,  like 
the  Dutch,  one  of  those  nations  which  make  up  for  numerical 
weakness  by  moral  strength,  and  know  how  to  command  universal 
respect.     The  surprise  of  which  she  had  just  been  the  victim 
furnished  still  more  striking  evidence  of  her  good  faith  ;  for  she 
suffered  for  having  taken  no  precaution  against  England,  and 
for  having  taken  too  much  against  France.     Hence  there  was 
but  one  sentiment,  but  one  cry,  throughout  all  Europe.     Before, 
it  was  said  that  nobody  could  rest  quietly  beside  the  redoubtable 
courjueror   begotten  by  the  French  llevolution.      Now  it  was 
said  that  England  was  quite  as  tyrannical  at  sea  as  Napoleon 
on  land ;  that  she  was  as  perfidious  as  he  was  violent ;  and  that 
Ix'tweeii  the  two  there  was  neither  security  nor  repose  for  any 
nation.       Snch   was  the   language    of   our    enemies,   such    the 
lauguagc  of   l)crlin  and  \'ienna.     But  among  our  friends  and 
among  impartial  men,  it  was  acknowledged  that  good  reason 
for  pndea\()iiring  to   unite   all   nations   against   an   intolerable 
maritime  despotism — a  despotism  which,  once  established,  would 
be  iiiviii('il)l(',   would   suifer  no   flag  but   the    English   Hag,  no 
ti'aflic  Itiit  in   l^iiglisli  produce,  and  end  in  fixing  at  pleasure  the 
price  of  iMiglish  couimodities,  whether  exotic  or  manufactured, 
it  was  necessary  therefor(^  to  join  in  order  to  make  head  against 
I'lnglruid.   to  wrest   from  her  tire   sceptre  of  the   seas,  and   to 
compel  her  to  restoi'e  to  the  world  that  peace  of  which,  on  her 
acc'inut.  it  li;i(l  l»ee)i  deju'ived  for  fifteen  years. 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  nothing,  excepting  peace,  which 
Napoleon  wished  for  more  than  such  an  event.  Jle  should  not 
hereafter  ha\e  to  rescirt  to  vioh^ice  with  Denmark,  which,  on 
tlh-  contrary,  would  throw  itself  into  his  arms,  assist  him  to 
close  the  Sonnd.  and  furnish  Jiini  with  what  was  of  more  value 
than  a  f^w  old  shijis,  with  exc^'llent  sailors,  fit  to  man  the  in- 
iniitifraltle  vessels  wliich  France  had  on  tlie  stocks.  He  could 
push  the  IJiissian  arnn'es  upon  Sweden,  and  pusli  the  armies 
ot   Spain   upon   I'ortugal;   he  could  even  recpiire  at   N'ienna  the 
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exclusion  of  the  Englisli  from  tlic  sliores  of  the  Adriatic;  lastly 
he  could  demand  everything  at  8t.  Petersburir ;  f<>r  after  what 
had  passed  at  Copenhagen,  Alexander  could  not  meet  with  any 
further  resistance  to  his  ])olicy  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hussians. 
Had  Xapoleon  at  this  moment  profited  by  the  fault  of  Eng- 
land, without  committing  an  ecpial  one,  lie  would  have  l)een 
in  a  uni(|ue  position  ;  ho  would  have  become  as  morally  strong 
through  the  wrongs  of  his  enemy,  as  he  was  materially  throuL^h 
his  own  armies.  In  fact,  the  trouble  of  his  system  of  con(|uering 
the  sea  by  land  was  saved,  for  the  violence  done  to  the  con- 
tinental powders  to  oblige  them  to  concur  in  his  drsigns  would 
be  thenceforward  explained  and  justified.  If  he  closed  the  ports 
of  the  llanseatic  towns,  of  Holland,  of  France,  of  ]\)rtugal,  of 
S]iain,  of  Italy;  if  he  doomed  the  people  to  shift  without  sugar 
and  colFee,  and  to  substitute  for  those  productions  of  the  tro])ics 
costly  and  very  imperfect  European  imitations  ;  if  he  did  violence 
to  all  tastes,  after  having  done  violence  to  all  interests :  he  had 
a  complete  and  signal  excuse  in  the  crime  of  Copenhagen.  But, 
we  repeat  it,  he  ought  to  have  left  Imgland  to  sin  alone,  and 
not  himself  have  sinned  so  grievoush" — a  difficult  thing,  for  in 
a  rancorous  contest  faults  link  themselves  together,  and  it  is 
rarely  the  case  that  the  faults  of  the  one  are  not  speedily 
balanced  or  surpassed  by  the  faults  of  the  other. 

Napoleon  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  which  the  conduct 
of  England  gave  him,  and  if  he  lost  a  hope  of  accommodation, 
a  liope  which  was  but  slender  in  his  estimation,  he  all  at  once 
saw  a  concurrence  of  means,  a  union  of  efforts,  ])reparing  for 
him.  which  would  promise  him  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which 
would  com]iensate  the  delay.  He  failed  not,  therefore,  to  excite 
the  journals  of  France,  and  all  those  that  he  could  command  out 
of  l''ranci%  against  the  aloominable  act  which  had  roused  th(> 
indignation  of  I'h;rope.  From  Fontaineljleau  it>elf,  from  amidst 
the  pleasui'es  of  that  residence,  his  armies,  his  fleets  were  all 
]irepared  for  a  conflict  still  more  vast  and  more  terrible  than  that 
which  for  so  many  years  had  appalled  the  world. 

l'"or  the  rest,  lSI^a]ioleon  had  no  etfort  to  make  in  oi'der  to 
ini]iart  to  the  opinion  of  Eurojie  that  ini]mlsion  which  it  suited 
him  to  give  to  it.  In  England  itselt'  the  mi-deed  conmiitted 
again-t  the  city  of  Copenhagen  was  censured  \villi  extreme 
sevei'ity.  In  that  great  and  moral  country,  thei'e  wen',  notwith- 
standing an  unworthy  administration,  notw  ith-taiuling  a  debased 
])arliament.  notwithstanding  the  ]-)a>-ioii  of  tlie  people  tor  the 
success  of  the  national  na\-\-.  tliere  were  eMliL:-hteiie(h  honest. 
im])artial  men.  who  condemned  1lie  unpai-a'.leled  art  ]ierpe1  rated 
aL;'ainst  an  iiuifi'ensive  and  di-ai'ined  ])o\vei-.  bord  Crenville. 
]\Iessi's.  Wyndham.  Addingtoii.  Crey.  Slieridan.  and  others  sjx^ke 
out  with  vehemence  against  this  odious  act.  which,  according  to 
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thorn,  was  but  an  iniquitous  and  mischievous  parody  of  that  of 
1801  ;  for  in  1801  Denmark  formed  part  of  a  coalition  hostile 
to  England,  and  the  means  employed  for  reducing  her  were  the 
most  legitimate  of  all — a  naval  battle.  In  1 807,  on  the  contrary, 
that  same  Denmark  was  at  peace,  wholly  occupied  in  defending 
her  neutrality  against  France,  disarmed  in  regard  to  England, 
and  the  method  employed  to  reduce  her  was  the  atrocious  bom- 
bardment of  an  inoffensive  population.  The  result  was,  instead 
of  dissolving  a  coalition  of  neutrals,  to  link  Denmark  and  France 
more  closely  together,  to  spare  the  latter  the  odium  of  a  general 
constraint  exercised  upon  the  continent,  to  take  upon  itself  that 
odium,  to  close  the  Sound  against  itself ;  for  the  Danes  closed 
it  on  their  side,  and  the  Swedes  were  soon  forced  to  close  it  on 
theirs.  Lastly,  to  balance  such  deplorable  consequences,  there 
was  nothing  to  allege  but  the  pillage  of  an  arsenal,  the  carrying 
away  of  a  tleet  which  was  very  old,  and  only  four  ships  of  which 
were  worth  the  expense  of  repair.  Such  were  the  animadver- 
sions directed  with  deserved  vehemence  against  Mr.  Canning, 
who  replied  to  them  with  an  intrepidity  in  falsehood  which  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  honour  his  memory,  redeemed,  it  is  true,  by  his 
posterior  conduct.  For  his  only  excuse,  he  repeated  incessantly 
that  ministers  had  obtained  the  secret  of  the  negotiations  of 
Tilsit,  and  that  this  secret  justified  the  Copenhagen  expedition. 
His  adversaries  justly  replied  by  desiring  to  be  informed,  not 
who  was  the  author  of  this  revelation,  whom  the  feigned  gene- 
rosity of  the  British  cabinet  refused  to  name,  but  of  the  mere 
substance  of  what  he  had  revealed.  Now,  on  this  point  the 
cabinet  returned  but  very  confused  and  perplexed  answers,  and 
could  not  furnish  any  other;  for  it  was  true  that,  at  Tilsit  (as 
the  British  cabinet  knew  but  very  vaguely)  Russia  and  France 
had  ])r()mised  to  unite  tlieir  efforts  to  force  the  continent  into  a 
cftalition  against  England,  this  was  only  after  an  offer  of  peace 
on  nutdcratt'  conditions;  it  was,  moreover,  unknown  to  tlie 
cabinet  of  (^opcnliagen,  which  was  not  an  accomplice  in  tliat 
design.  In  tlie  conduct  pursued  towards  Denmark,  there  was 
tlien  iniquity  in  a  moral  \io\nt  of  view,  and  silliness  in  a  political 
point  of  view  ;  for  the  true  means  of  having  that  neutral  ])0wer 
on  one's  side,  of  having  lier  ileet,  lier  sailors,  and  the  Sound, 
woidd  liave  lieen  to  assist  her,  and  to  leave  to  Napoleon  the 
trouble  of  doing  her  violence. 

In  spite,  howeyei-,  of  tlie  reprobation  Ijostowed  by  all  lionest 
uirn  ill  i'lngland  on  tlie  <'\)pen]iag(>n  expedition,  a  parliament 
siiIi-M-vient  to  llie  anti-Catholic  ])rejiidices  of  the  Crown,  and 
to  the  extravagant  ])oliry  of  Titt,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
iniiii-lri<,  l)iit  notwitlioiit  Ix'traying  the  embarrassment  which 
it  tVlt.  It  ;uloj)ti(l.  in  fact,  the  f(n'm  of  an  adjournment,  declar- 
ing that    it  would    take  tlu*  act  into  consideration  at  a  future 
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time,  when  the  ministers  sliould  have  it  in  tlieir  ])o\ver  to  say 
what  they  could  not  divulge  at  the  nKjment.  But  all  idea  of 
peace  was  for  ever  abandoned.  The  ]3ritish  cabinet,  not  dis- 
_iriiisin<>f  from  itself  the  mischievous  ini])ressions  ]iroduced  in 
Europe  by  its  late  violences,  endeavoun-d  to  rccoNci-  its  credit 
with  the  two  principal  courts  of  the  continent,  tho.-e  of  X'it-nna 
and  St.  Petersburg.  It  sent  Lord  I'cndjroke  to  \'icnna.  (icncral 
Wilson  to  St.  IVtersburg-,  to  convey  some  of  those  ])ro]iosa]s 
which  one  chooses  rather  to  communicate  orall}'  tlian  in  writing. 
These  proposals  were  the  following. 

From  the  apparent  satisfaction  which  the  Eni]-)eroi-  Alex- 
ander seemed  to  have  brought  back  fr(jm  a  war.  marked 
nevertheless  by  n^'erses  :  from  the  demi-confidential  com- 
munications which  he  had  made,  and  which  all  led  to  the 
inference  that  great  results  would  be  seen  to  spring  from  the 
alliance  with  France  ;  from  his  persisting  to  occu])y  ^loldavia 
and  A\'allachia ;  it  was  evident  to  men  endowed  with  any  saga- 
city that  France,  in  order  to  bring  Russia  into  her  views,  had 
])romised  her  great  adv^antages  in  the  east,  and  that  she  had 
singularly  flattered  her  ambition  in  regard  to  that  cpiarter. 
The  British  cabinet  decided,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  on 
the  sacrifices  which  circumstances  ap]ieartHl  to  command,  and 
though  it  incessantly  affected  to  defend  tlu^  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  it  conceived  that  it  would  be  better  to  give 
itself  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  Bussia,  than  to  leave  them  to 
be  given  her  by  Napoleon.  In  consequence.  General  ^\'ilson, 
l:>old  and  clever  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist,  a  personage  at 
that  time  of  too  little  importance  for  ministers  to  be  afraid  of 
disavowing  him  in  case  of  need,  was  charged  to  convey  to  St. 
Petersburg  a  message  of  the  most  alluring  kind  for  the  l-'mperor 
Alexander.  He  had  no  ostensible  powers,  but  ]\Ir.  Canniug,  in 
conversation  with  M.  d'Alopeus,  the  Ivussian  minister,  assured 
him  that  credit  mioht  be  ffiven  to  what  General  Wilson  should 
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say.  Lord  Pembroke,  envoy-extraordiiiary  to  Austria,  notwith- 
standing the  ])resence  of  ^\v.  Adair,  was  directed  to  demon- 
strate to  the  court  of  \'ienna  the  necessity  for  being  on  good 
tei-ms  with  Jvussia.  and  consefpiently  for  making  u])  its  mind 
to  all  the  sacrifices  which  this  line  of  ]iolicy  might  entail.  The 
real  drift  of  this  was  nothing  less  than  to  di>-])ose  Austria  to 
See  witli  calmness  Moldavia  and  ^\\allachia  liecouie  the  ])ro])erty 
ttf  the  Russians. 

Loi'd  Gowei-.  ambassador  in  Russia,  and  General  Wil<oii.  who 
had  been  si'iit  to  second  him,  sti'o\e  to  ])ersua(le  the  Bussian 
cabinet  not  to  take  amiss  what  had  lieen  do)ie  at  Cojienhagen  ; 
that  ministers  had  merely  eiulenvoured  to  depi'ive  the  comnu)n 
enemy  of  Furo]ie  of  the  means  of  doing  mischief;  that  it 
ought  to  rejoice  instead  of  being  irritated  at  it;  that  England 
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relied  upon  Enssia  to  bring  back  Denmark  to  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  tlie  late  events;  and  that,  as  for  the  fleet,  it 
would  subsequently  be  given  back  to  her  if  she  would  join 
the  good  cause ;  that  for  the  rest,  without  pretending  to  set 
itself  up  for  judge  of  the  new  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Eussia, 
the  British  cabinet  was  certain  that  she  would  soon  return  to 
her  old  system,  as  the  only  good  one  ;  that  it  would  not  seek  to 
invoh'e  her  again  in  war  with  France,  at  a  moment  when  she 
had  such  need  of  rest  to  recruit  herself;  that  it  should  even 
see  with  pleasure  any  aggrandisement  of  her  territory  and  her 
]wwer;  for  there  was  but  one  mischievous  sort  of  aggrandise- 
ment which  must  by  all  means  be  prevented — the  aggrandise- 
uKMit  of  Fravice ;  but  that  if  Kussia  was  desirous  to  have 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  it  would  consent  to  her  making  the 
acquisition,  ]irovided  that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Ijirkish  provinces  with  the  l^miperor  Napoleon, 

'^I'he  most  compromising  of  these  words,  those  which  ono 
would  not  hazard  without  the  faculty  of  withdrawing  them  in 
case  of  need,  were  spoken  by  (General  Wilson  to  M.  de  lioman- 
zdir,  who  reported  them  a  moment  afterwards  to  General  Savary. 
'L'lie  others  weiv  said  by  Lord  Gower  himself  with  an  arrogance 
which  was  not  likely  to  destroy  the  strangeness  of  their  effect. 
That  smart  way  of  explaining  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  that 
commission  given  to  Eussia  to  justify  England  to  Denmark, 
were  one  of  the  most  offensive  of  familiarities  to  the  Eussian 
caljinet.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia  felt  it  deeply,  and  insisted 
that  the  overtures  of  England  should  be  received  with  tlie 
greatest  liaughtiness.  In  reply  to  the  pro])Osal  for  justifying 
to  (V)])enhagen  the  carrying  oif  of  the  Danish  fleet,  he  caused  a 
formal  demand  of  a  formal  explanation  on  that  subject  to  be 
made,  and  he  refjuircd  Lord  Gower  to  give  an  iuimediate  and 
caicgorical  answer  to  the  offer  of  mediation  which  the  Eussian 
eal)iTU't  had  addressed  to  the  British  cabinet,  liord  (xower, 
since  so  honourably  known  by  the  name  of  Lord  Granville, 
seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  shaken  off  his  habitual  indolence, 
insisted  im])erionsly  on  being  uiade  accjuainted  with  the  secret 
of  the  iii'gotialions  at  'I'ilsit,  and  declared  that  until  England 
wa>  inl'ni'iiied  of  what  had  been  done  at  that  celebrated  inter- 
\ii'W,  she  should  hold  hei'self  dis])(Mise(l  from  all  ex])lanation 
ri'-|)e(M  ing  what  she  had  done  at  (_'o])enhageu.  As  to  the 
lvii->ian  iin'iliat ion.  Loi'd  (iower.  being  ])i'essed  to  declai'e 
d<liniti\  fly  wlietliei-  he  consented  to  acce]it  it  or  uot.  replied 
|)i'i  lUilly  t  hat   he  did  not. 

Siieli  was  the  issue  of  the  (explanations  with  [x)rd  Gow'er. 
.\-  t'er  1  lie  ()\ertui-es  with  wliich  General  Wilson  was  charged, 
.M.  tie  leiuianzoll  i-ecei\-e(l  theui  superciHously,  as  words  of  no 
importanee.    and    dismissed    ^\'ilson    himself,    without   seemintif 
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to  coTiiprelit-nd  wlint  tlio  latter  liad  inennt  to  say.  He  liad 
tlioroii(,'-lily  understood  liiju,  howtnt-r.  as  we  sliall  presently  see. 
AI.  de  JtOTiianzoff,  formerly  a  minister  of  Catherine's,  retain- 
ino-  a  rellectiou  of  the  glory  of  that  princess,  heir  of  her  vast 
ambition,  a  great  personage  in  all  respects,  liad  Ijecome  in  these 
circumstances  the  intimate  confidant  of  Alexander  and  of  all 
his  dreams.  ^Minister  of  commerci',  he  had  just  been  appointi'd 
minister  i'or  fonign  affairs ;  and  Alexander,  seeking  an  am- 
l)assador  ^\•llO  might  be  suitable  for  ]'aris,  would  not  send  him 
thither,  though  he  possessed  every  fjuality  for  such  a  post,  solely 
that  he  might  keep  him  about  his  person.  The  young  sovereign 
and  the  old  minister  ardently  coveted  the  provinces  of  the 
Danube.  Finland,  an  acquisition  immediately  more  desii-able, 
because  it  was  a  necessary,  whereas  the  provinces  of  the  Danul)e 
were  ])ut  superfluities,  did  not  interest  them  by  far  so  much. 
Moldavia  and  AV'allachia  led  to  Constantinople,  and  this  was 
wliat  allured  them.  They  would,  therefore,  have  accepted  them, 
no  matter  from  what  hand ;  and  in  the  impatience  of  their 
desires,  they  retained  only  so  much  judgment  as  was  refjuisite 
to  appreciate  the  donor  the  most  capable  of  giving  speedily  and 
solidly.  In  regard  to  this  point,  Xapoleon  had  all  their  pre- 
ference. From  whom,  in  fact,  could  one  at  that  period  receive 
something,  and  something  considerable,  unless  from  Xapoleon  ? 
To  take  ttn'ritory  in  any  ]:)art  of  the  European  continent  without 
his  assent  would  have  entailed  war  with  him  ;  and  war  with 
him,  by  whatever  number  it  had  been  waged,  had  not  hitherto 
proved  successful.  Supposing  even  that  a  new  general  coalition 
could  be  formed,  such  battles  as  those  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
I'rifdland  presented  no  very  cheering  prospect ;  and  at  this 
time.  too.  when  in  the  state  of  the  French  army  any  encc)iinter 
with  it  must  have  the  same  conserjuences.  In'sides,  if  l-]ngland. 
throwing  out  slight  Ijaits  here  and  there,  had  shown  an  easy  dis- 
position in  I'egard  to  the  provinces  of  the  Danube,  could  liussia 
tlattfi-  lier>elf  that  Austria  would  manifest  the  like  dis])osition  ? 
Had  she  not  at  St.  I'etersburg  her  aniliassador.  M.  de  AletM'veldz. 
wlio  was  e\-ei'v  da\'  iiv|iiiring  rdoud,  and  of  e\-eryb()dy.  the  secret 
fjf  the  negotiations  at  'I'iisit,  and  who  declarrtl  tliat  if  Moldavia 
and  Wallacliia  were  the  piice  of  the  new  alliance,  they  must  be 
|>re]-)are(l  to  desti'ev  the  last  Austrian  before  tliey  should  ol>tain 
the  consent  ol'  the  coiii-t  of  \'ieiiii,'i '■'  Tiny  i:iii^t.  tliel'efore, 
not  hope  that  a  coalition  wduld  be  iornied  to  eii-in'e  such  a 
gii't  to  IJii-sia.  This  gift,  eonterivd  in  >|)ite  (jf  Au-ii'ia.  could 
come  onl\-  from  the  man  who.  for  lifteeii  years,  had  iiuarialtly 
con(|iiei'ed  lie)-,  that  is  to  saw  tVoin  .Xapoleon  :  and  the  I'iiiij.jeror 
of  liussia  leagued  with  the  [■jnpei'of  of  branee,  not  a  creature 
in  !'hn-ope  would  dare  to  oppo-e  what  they  had  jointly  deter- 
mined upon. 
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It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  persist  in  the  career  com- 
menced at  Tilsit,  and  to  obtain  from  Napoleon,  by  contriving- 
to  please  liiui,  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  to  which  he  had  so 
complaisantly  lent  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  The 
v'alue  which  he  set  on  all  that  was  expected  from  him  it  was 
easy  to  discover.  If  the  war  continued,  he  would  attempt  fresh 
enterprises  in  Italy,  in  Portugal,  perhaps  even  in  Spain.  In 
those  countries  there  were  Bourbons,  who  must  form  a  glaring, 
an  intolerable  contrast  with  his  dynasty.  He  had  said  nothing 
on  this  subject  at  Tilsit  or  elsewhere  to  any  creature  whatever ; 
if,  nevertheless,  peace  were  further  adjourned,  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  he  would  not  stop  short  in  his  activity,  that  he 
would  prosecute  in  the  west  that  work  of  renovation  which 
consisted  in  dethroning  the  sovereigns  who  were  allies  or  rela- 
tions of  the  ancient  house  of  Bourbon.  But  Russia  was  not  at 
all  interested  in  preventing  enterprises  of  that  kind.  It  was 
indeed  of  little  consequence  to  Eussia  whether  a  Bourbon  or  a 
Bonaparte  reigned  at  Naples,  at  Florence,  at  Milan,  at  Madrid. 
The  ideas  introduced  in  the  train  of  the  new  dynasties  created 
by  Napoleon  did  not  yet  threaten  the  authority  of  the  czars. 
As  for  the  influence  of  France,  Bussia  would  have  no  reason 
to  regret  her  aggrandisement,  if  that  influence  were  employed 
to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  Muscovites  towards  Constantinople. 
The  ihnperor  Alexander,  therefore,  had  no  cause  to  be  uneasy 
al)out  wltat  Napoleon  might  be  tempted  to  undertake  in  the 
soutli  and  west  of  Europe ;  and  if  he  winked  at  it,  he  had  every 
reason  to  liope  that  Napoleon  would  let  him  do  what  he  pleased 
in  the  cast.  Napoleon  might  condescend  more  or  less  to  the 
desir(>s  of  y\lexander,  permit  him  to  advance  to  the  Danube, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Balkans,  or  even  to  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  the 
h-ast  that  he  could  grant  was  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  All  that 
Napoleon  had  said  on  this  subject,  at  least  all  that  Alexander 
conci'i\e(l  Ihat  he  had  heard,  S(HMned  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
Ahx.'inder  rntninaling  day  and  night  over  his  recollections  of 
TiUit,  M.  de  Jioman/.olF  ruminating  over  what  Alexander  had 
I'i'l.'ited  io  hini,  had  acciistonied  themselves  to  consider  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  as  the  sniall(\st  of  the  gifts  wliich  tlu^y  might 
liopr  foi-.  I!y  dint  of  rt<ckoning  upon  this  gift,  tliey  had  even 
aiTi\f(!  at  a  sorf  of  aniicipated  satiiMy,  and  they  b(\gan  alnvady 
to  roiieri\e  new  desires.  I'nluckily  tliey  had  not  confined 
( h.'iiisi'Ke^  1(1  this  in1  inial  >■  and  secret  (Mijoyment  of  tlieir  future 
ennipifsts  ;  1he_\'  had  fhoiight  fit  to  coininunicafe  it  to  many  con- 
liilaiiN.  to  sMiii.'  in  (ii'dei-  to  (lilfns(>  their  inward  satisfaction,  to 
lit  her-,  to  jii--t  ify  themselves  foi-  the  sud(k>n  cliangt^  in  Russian 
P"li<i("s.  They  had  thus  spi-(\-id  around  them  a  convictioii  that 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  wel•(^  tiie  assured  price  of  the  new 
alliance  ;   ami  liny  were  instigated  to  wish  for  the  possession  of 
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them,  not  only  by  the  passion  for  possessing  tli«^m.  ])ut  also  by 
the  urfyent  desire  to  escape  passing  for  dupes. 

Recent  events  served,  therefore,  only  to  confirni  Alexander 
and  M.  de  Ivoniauzoif  in  the  policy  adopted  at  Tilsit.  Since  the 
mediation  turned  to  war,  they  must  derive  from  war  all  that 
Napoleon  had  promised  to  make  it  produce ;  only  to  bind  him 
the  more  firmly,  they  must  lend  themselves  to  wliat  he  should 
desire.  He  was  evidently  about  to  require  that  the  I'higlish  and 
Swedish  legation  should  be  sent  away  ;  that  the  Russian  army 
should  march  for  Finland,  to  oblige  Sweden  to  close  the  Sound. 
They  must  satisfy  him  on  all  these  points,  that  he  might  consent 
to  leave  the  Russian  troops  in  Wallachia  and  ]\Ioldavia.  Sin- 
gularly enougli,  to  march  into  Finland  ought  to  have  been  the 
primary  desire  of  Russia,  as  it  was  her  primary  interest.*  How- 
ever, so  decidedly  had  they  taken  the  route  to  the  east,  that 
marching  to  Finland  was  an  absolute  sacrifice  on  their  part, 
which  they  made  solely  that  they  might  be  suffered  to  retain 
J  Bucharest  and  Yass}-. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  then  had  in  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs  an  insignificant  minister,  without  passions,  without  ideas, 
a  disagreeable  confidant  to  talk  with  about  matters  which  left 
him  perfectly  cold :  this  was  M.  de  Budberg.  Alexander  dis- 
missed him,  and  executed  his  intention  of  confiding  the  foreign 
affairs  to  M.  de  RomanzofF  himself.  There  was  left  in  the 
cabinet  one  of  the  members  of  that  little  occult  society,  whicli 
had  long  governed  the  empire — Prince  Kotschoubey.  He  was 
the  youngest  and  the  most  reserved  of  tliem.  But  he  was  a 
witness  of  the  past,  a  troublesome  judge  of  the  present ;  and, 
besides,  Czartoryski  and  ^I.  d(^  XovosiltzofF,  with  whom  he  lived, 
scarcely  disguised  their  disap]5robation  of  the  new  turn  which 
things  had  taken.  He  could  not  keep  about  him  critics  so 
annoying,  and  he  was  obliged,  moreover,  to  givt^  tluMu  a  sign 
of  his  dis])!('asure.     The  ministry  of  tlie  interior  was  therefore 

*  iristDriiuis  i<i(i  nftcii  make  Iiistorical  iicr.<nna£res  think  and  sjioak  witlidiit 
lia\iii_;-  any  means  of  knowing  citiicr  their  thoiiu'lits  or  their  laiiLT'iai^'-e.  I  (U) 
not  allow  myself  here  to  report  the  most  secret  ihouLrhts  and  the  mo>t  ]irivate 
conversations  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  solely  because,  in  order  to  do  so,  I 
could  supjiort  myself  upon  documents  of  inconfestahle  authority.  I  have; 
said  in  a  note  to  Vol.  IV.,  Book  XXVII.,  that  there  is  in  the  Jjouvre  a  series 
of  conver-at ions  of  tlenerals  Savary  and  C'aulaineourt  \\\\\\  the  Emperor 
Alexander  anil  with  M.  de  Komanzoff,  daily  conversations,  of  such  familiarity 
and  ]irivaey  that  I  dur-l  noi  -ivc  them  entire,  f^r  Ale\-and(>r  made  t  he  I'Veneh 
envoys  acnaainl-r]  with  his  \eiy  pleasures;  that  tiiese  conversations,  com- 
mit ted  to  v.iil  iiit:  at  th(^  moment  when  they  had  just  laken  place,  reported 
with  minute  fnlelity,  in  (]uestion  and  answer,  ami  depicted  with  strikiiiLT  truth 
what  was  passint;  froiu  day  to  day  in  the  nnnd  of  the  emperor  and  of  his 
minister.  From  the  solicit.ations  and  the  ill-dissemliled  audtations  of  both, 
it  is  imi>ossilile  not  to  di-ceiii  clearly  v.diat  they  thouuhl.  Other  authentic 
and  secret  documents,  a-,  fer  in-taiiee,  the  jiersoiial  correspondence  of  Najw- 
lc(m  and  Alexander,  complete  ihi-;  collection  of  ]>roofs,  and  en.able  me  to  jrivc 
a>  Certain  the  details  which  I  furni>h  in  thi.-^  ]'art  of  my  narrative. 
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witlRlrawii  from  M.  de  Kotsclioubey.  M.  do  Labanoff,  one  of  tlio 
[XTSoiiagt'S  who  had  figured  at  Tilsit,  was  caUed  to  the  ministry 
of  war,  iM.  de  Tchitchagoff  to  the  marine  ;  M.  de  Novosiltzoif 
w  as  recommended  to  traveL  Prince  Czartoryski,  too  j^articular 
a  fi-iend  of  the  sovereign  for  friendsliip  not  to  cause  politics  to 
he  foi'gotten  in  regard  to  him,  perceived  that  the  affected  silence 
wliicli  the  emperor  observed  with  him  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  was  redoubled.  Lastly,  for  the  embassy  to  Paris 
was  selected  the  person  who  seemed  fittest  for  succeeding  there. 
Alexander  would  have  wished  to  send  thither,  as  we  have  just 
said,  ]\[.  de  Pomanzoff  himself,  but  he  chose  rather  to  keep  him 
about  his  person.  He  had  for  grand  marshal  of  the  palace  a 
Ivussian  nobleman  who  was  devoted  to  him :  this  was  M.  de 
Tolstoy,  and  this  nobleman  had  a  brother,  General  de  Tolstoy, 
an  ofiicer  distinguished  for  his  spirit  and  his  services.  Alexander 
thought  that  the  latter,  from  attachment  to  his  master,  would  not 
seek  to  render  himself  disagreeable  in  Prance,  as  M.  de  Markoff 
had  made  it  his  business  to  do  ;  that  from  ambition  he  would  be 
delighted  to  attach  his  name  to  a  policy  of  aggrandisement,  and 
that  fi'om  profession  he  would  find  pleasure  in  a  military  court, 
and  please  it  in  his  turn,  and  follow  it  everywhere  in  its  rapid 
moveiiients.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  purposed  to  send 
to  Napoleon  on  this  subject,  and  submit  to  him  the  choice  of 
(leneral  Count  Tolstoy,  before  he  should  definitively  appoint  him. 

General  Savary  had  not  ceased  to  be  surrounded  at  tSt.  Peters- 
burg by  the  attentions  of  Alexander,  and  by  the  cold  politeness 
of  high  liiissian  society.  Though  he  knew  not  at  first  all  that 
I) ad  Ix't'u  said  at  Tilsit,  and  had  learned  it  only  from  a  later  com- 
iiiiiiiieatioii  of  Napoleon's,  who  had  thought  fit  to  acquaint  him 
\vi1li  it  in  (ji'di'i-  to  pnn'ent  any  faults  of  ignorance  on  his  part, 
hi>  pt'rcci\'c(l  that  Pussia  was  ready  to  do  whatever  was  wished, 
ill  consideration  of  \\w  r(^lin((uishment  of  one  or  two  ]irovinces, 
not  ill  tlic  ]i()i'tli.  l)ijt  in  tlie  east.  A'Vithout  involving  Napoleon 
iiioiv  ( lian  lie  was  ol)ligi'd  to  do,  without  stepping  out  of  his  part, 
lir  liad  sdiiglit  1()  ivikKt  hiniself  agreeable  at  St.  Petersburg, 
;ui(i  liad  succeeded  ill  Haltering  with  ])rudence  the  passions  of 
til''  s()\creign.  ilenci'.  no  sooner  liatl  the  news  of  the  events  at 
('openlingeii  heeii  recei\c(l.  IK)  sooner  had  the  warm  explana- 
li"ii-  \\itli  \a^\\\  (.'(AVer  taken  place,  than  Alexander  and  ]\1.  de 
leiinaii/.oir  s.iil  \i\v  (Jeneral  Savary,  and  in  the  language  hefit- 
'iii'-:'  'aeli  of  t  liem.  (•(.imiiunicated  to  liini  the  n^soliitions  of  tlie 
llii^-iaii  caliiiii't . 

■"  N  on  know.  '  said  Alexander  to  tlie  gtuuM-al,  in  sevei'al  very 
I'lii'j-  eoii\iT-at  ions,  ■•tlial  oiii'  elforls  I'or  ])eace  end  in  war ;  1 
'■"<|"''''''d  il.  Imt  I  confess  1  did  not  expect  eil  lier  the  (Jo]ienhagen 
'"^l"'dition  or  Ihc  arrogance  of  tlie  lirifish  cabinet.  Myresolu- 
''"!'  i-  '■■ikeii.and   I  am  ready  to  fiiKIl  my  engagements.       In  my 
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interview  with  tlie  l']mperor  Napoleon,  we  calculated  that  it 
tlu^  war  were  to  continue,  I  should  l)e  led  to  declare  nly^<elf 
in  J3eceniber,  and  I  could  wish  that  it  were  not  earlier,  that  I 
might  not  liav'e  war  with  the  English  till  after  the  shutting  up 
of  the  Jialtic.  No  matter — I  shall  declare  myself  tnrrhwitli. 
Tell  your  master  that,  if  he  desires  it,  I  will  send  back  Lord 
Glower.  Cronstadt  is  armed,  and  if  the  English  are  determined 
to  make  an  attack  on  it,  they  shall  see  that  fighting  the  Russians 
is  a  very  diiferent  affair  from  fighting  the  Turks  or  the  Spaniards. 
However,  I  shall  not  decide  upon  anything  without  sending  a 
courier  to  Paris,  for  we  must  not  run  the  risk  of  thwarting  the 
calculations  of  Napoleon.  Besides,  before  a  rupture,  I  should 
like  my  ileets  to  have  all  got  back  to  llussian  ports.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  am  entirely  disposed  to  follow  that  conduct  which 
shall  best  suit  your  master.  Let  him  even  send  me,  if  he  chooses, 
a  note  ready  written,  and  I  will  order  it  to  be  delivered  to  Lord 
Gower  together  with  passports.  As  for  Sweden,  I  am  not  ]n'e- 
pared,  and  I  ask  for  time  to  reorganise  my  regiments,  which 
suffered  severely  in  the  late  war,  and  which  are  some  distaDce 
from  Finland,  and  would  have  to  be  brought  from  the  south  to 
the  north  of  the  empire.  Besides,  on  this  theatre  my  army  is 
not  suillcient  for  me.  In  the  shoal  waters  of  the  gulfs  of  the 
north,  galley-llotillas  are  much  used.  The  Swedes  liave  a 
numerous  one  ;  mine  is  not  yet  ecjuipped,  and  I  will  not  run 
the  risk  of  receiving  a  check  from  so  weak  a  State.  Tell  your 
master,  then,  that  as  soon  as  my  means  are  ])repared  1  will 
crush  Sweden  ;  that  he  must  gi\"e  me  till  December  or  .lanuary  ; 
but  as  i'or  the  English,  1  am  ready  to  declare  myself  immediately. 
I  aiu  even  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  stop  there,  but  rec|uire 
t)f  Austria  her  adhesion,  voluntary  or  com])ulsory,  to  a  continental 
coalition.  \\\  this  case,  too,  I  am  disposed  to  receive  a  note 
drawn  u]i  in  Paris,  to  be  sent  to  A'ienna  ;  i'or  there  is  no  denii- 
alliance,  and  in  all  things  we  irmst  act  in  ])erfect  harmony.  I 
wi>h  my  fi'iendshi])  \\ith  Na]")oleon  to  be  complet(\  and  with 
this  view  \  liavi'  chosen  ]\I.  de  Tolstov.  I  have  not.  lik'e  your 
iiia-ter.  abundance  of  emim^nt  men  in  evi'iy  line.  "S\.  de  ^larkolV 
pi)>sesses  understanding.  l)ut  yet  he  only  stin-ed  up  discord.  1 
have  ]ireferred  ]\l.  de  'I'olstov  to  anv  other,  ])ecausi»  ln^  bi'lcHigs 
to  a  family  which  is  devoted  to  me.  becausi"  he  is  a  soldier, 
because  h(>  can  ride,  and  attend  the  emjxTdr  to  the  chase,  to 
wai-,  and  where\er  it  is  fit:  that  he  should.  It'  he  i^  not  liked, 
let  me  know  it,  and  1  will  >k'\m\  niiothei',  so  iiiiich  lia\e  I  it  at 
heart  to  prevent  the  slightest  cloud.  W'e  shall  certainly  not 
l)t>  urgt-d  to  fight  just  yet;  l)ut  trll  Xa])oleon  that  I  am  weak. 
changeal)le.  surrounded  bv  his  enemies  ;  1  liat  he  must  not  i-eckon 
upon  me.  \  shall  be  told  that  Napoleon  is  insatiable;  that  he 
wants  all  for  himself,    nothinu-  for  oIIum-s  ;    that   he   is  e((uall\- 
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crafty  and  violent ;  that  he  pi'omises  me  much,  that  he  will  give 
me  nothing ;  that  he  spares  me  just  now,  but  when  he  has  got 
out  of  me  all  that  he  wishes,  he  will  fall  upon  me  in  my  turn ; 
and  that,  separated  from  my  allies,  whom  I  shall  have  suffered 
to  be  destroyed,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  endure  the  same 
fate.  I  believe  it  not.  I  have  seen  Napoleon  ;  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  inspired  him  with  part  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
lie  has  inspired  me ;  and  I  am  certain  that  he  is  sincere.  But 
when  one  is  at  a  distance,  and  we  cannot  see  each  other, 
jealousies  speedily  spring  up.  On  the  first  doubt,  on  the  first 
unpleasant  impression,  let  him  write  to  me,  or  send  me  word 
through  you  or  any  other  confidential  person  he  shall  choose, 
and  all  shall  be  explained.  For  my  part,  I  promise  him  entire 
frankness,  and  I  expect  the  like  from  him.  Oh  that  I  could  see 
him,  as  at  Tilsit,  every  day,  every  hour !  what  talent  for  con- 
versation !  what  an  understanding !  what  a  genius !  what  a 
gainer  I  should  be  by  living  frequently  near  him !  how  many 
things  he  has  taught  me  in  a  few  days !  But  we  are  so  far 
distant !  however,  I  hope  to  visit  him  soon.  In  spring  I  shall 
go  to  Paris,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  admire  him  in  his 
Council  of  State,  amidst  his  troops,  in  every  place,  in  short, 
where  he  appears  so  great.  But  till  then  we  must  endeavour 
to  understand  each  other  through  an  intermediary,  and  to  render 
tlie  mutual  confidence  as  complete  as  possible.  For  my  part,  I 
am  doing  all  I  can  to  that  end,  but  I  do  not  exercise  here  that 
ascendency  which  Napoleon  exercises  in  Paris.  This  country, 
you  ]ierceive,  lias  been  surprised  at  the  rather  too  abrupt  change 
^v]licll  lias  taken  place.  It  is  apprehensive  of  the  injuries  which 
the  lilnglish  can  inllict  on  its  couimerce ;  it  is  fingry  at  your  vic- 
tories, 'fliese  are  interests  which  must  be  gratified,  sentiments 
wliieli  must  be  soothed.  Send  French  merchants  hither;  buy 
oiir  naval  stores  and  our  productions;  we  will  buy  in  return 
your  r.'irisian  commodities;  tlie  re-establishment  of  commerce 
will  |)ut  an  end  to  all  th(^  anxieties  which  the  upper  classes 
conceived  011  accoinit  of  their  revenues.  Assist  me,  above  all, 
to  conciliate  tlu^  whole  nation  for  you,  by  doing  something  for 
tlie  just  ambition  oi  Russia.  Those  wretched  Turks,  who  are 
at,  this  day  sl;uiglit(M'ing  your  partisans,  who  are  striking  off 
tiie  heiuls  of  all  that  are  reputed  to  be  friends  of  the  French 
(this  is  what  was  actually  taking  ])lace  at  the  moment  in  Con- 
si, 'ml  inople.  IhanlvS  to  the  suggestions  of  Austria  and  England) 
— Iho-i"  wrefchi'd  Turks  ;ir(^  no  match  for  me,  and  I  should  think 
that  it  they  were  put  into  th(>  lialance  witJi  me.  you  would  not 
hnd  tht'iii  to  er|ual  lue  in  weight.  Your  master  has,  no  doubt, 
tnld  yon  what  ])asse(l  at  'I'ilsit." 

Ilt'i'i'  the  (Mnperor  appeared  inrpiisitivo  and  restless.     He  was 
iuipatieiit  to  open  hiniself  to  General  Savary  on  the  subject  that 
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interested  him  most,  and  at  the  same  time  fearful  of  committint^^ 
an  indiscretion  by  disclosino-  liiiuself  to  one  who  was  not  ac- 
(juainted  with  tlie  secret,  lie  had,  however,  a  new  motive  for 
explaining  himself  to  the  representative  of  Napoleon.  An 
armistice  between  the  Turks  and  the  liussians  had  Ijcen  just 
signed  in  consequence  of  the  French  mediation — an  armistice 
which  stipulated  the  restitution  of  the  vessels  taken  from  the 
Turks  by  Admiral  Siniavin,  the  interdiction  of  all  hostility 
l)efore  spring,  and  lastly,  the  evacuation  of  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  In  reality,  there  was  but  this  last  condition  which 
all'ected  the  J'hnperor  Alexander,  but  this  he  would  not  admit,  and 
complained  in  a  general  manner  of  the  armistice,  which  he  im- 
puted to  the  unfriendly  intervention  of  the  minister  of  France. 

ill'  did  not  think,  he  said  to  General  Savary,  about  the  pro- 
\'inces  of  the  Danube ;  it  was  your  emperor  who,  on  receiving 
the  news  of  Selim's  downfall,  exclaimed  at  Tilsit:  "One  can 
do  nothing  with  those  barbarians !  Providence  releases  me 
from  restraint  in  regard  to  them ;  let  us  settle  matters  at  their 
expense !  "  I  entered  into  this  track,  continued  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  ]\L  de  Komauzoif  with  me.  The  nation  has 
followed  us,  and  it  is  not  too  notable  an  advantage  on  that  point 
to  render  it  favourable  to  France.  Finland,  to  which  you  urge 
me  to  march,  is  a  desert,  the  possession  of  which  smiles  on 
nobody,  wliich,  besides,  must  be  taken  from  an  old  ally,  by  a 
sort  of  defection  which  wounds  the  national  delicacy,  and  alTords 
pretexts  to  the  enemies  of  the  allianc(\  We  must,  therefore, 
seek  elsewhere  specious  reasons  for  our  abrupt  change  of  conduct. 
Tell  the  l]mperor  Napoleon  all  this  ;  persuade  liim  that  I  am 
far  less  iniluenced  by  the  desire  to  possess  an  additional  province, 
ilian  by  the  desire  of  rendering  an  alliance  from  which  I  expect 
gi-eat  things  solid  and  agreeable  to  my  nation.  Ah  !  ri'peated 
the  emperor,  if  1  could  but  go  to  Paris  at  this  moment,  all  woukl 
l)e  settled  in  a  few  minutes'  conversation  ;  but  I  cannot,  Ijefon- 
th(^  month  of  March. 

On  uttering  these  last  words,  the  lhn])eror  Alexander  (|ues- 
tioned  (u'ueral  Savary  with  a  restless  in(|uisitiveness,  in  ordei- 
I0  learn  whether  he  had  not  lieard  from  Napoleon,  whether  he 
was  not  in  tlu^  secret  of  his  plans,  ot"  his  resolutions,  in  regard 
to  the  east  and  the  west. 

(ieniM'al  Savary  used  infinite  art  not  to  discourage  the 
Fmperor  Alexander;  told  him.  ant!  told  him  truly,  that  he 
could  not  yet  know  what  givind  ideas  the  continuation  f>r  the 
war  might  suggest  to  the  Fm])eror  Napoleon,  but  that  he  would 
certainly  do  everything  to  satisi'v  liis  powerful  ally. 

M.  de  Pomanzoif  was  still  nioi-e  I'xplieit  than  his  sovereign, 
related  to  General  Savary  the  overtures  of  (leneral  Wilson,  the 
eilect  which  they  had  j)roduced  on  the  [•hu[)eror  Alexander,  and 
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tlio  eag-erness  of  that  prince  to  seize  this  occasion  of  proving  his 
lidelity  to  I'rance,  by  accepting  from  her  hand  what  he  might 
receive  from  the  liand  of  England.  He  expressed  to  him  more 
strongly  than  ever  his  resolution  to  declare  himself  against 
England  and  Sweden ;  against  Austria  herself,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  bring  over  this  latter  power  to  the  politics  of  Tilsit. 
Thus  it  was  that,  in  the  language  of  the  day  (for  people  create 
a  language  for  every  new  circumstance),  they  termed  the  system 
of  tolerance  which  they  had  reciprocally  promised  one  another  for 
the  enterprises  which  they  might  be  tempted  to  engage  in,  each 
for  himself.  M.  de  Eomanzoff  added,  that  Russia  must  obtain 
an  equivalent  for  all  that  she  was  disposed  to  permit,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  new  alliance  popular  and 
durable.  Eeceiving  at  this  moment  despatches  from  Con- 
stantinople, which  brought  intelligence  of  fresh  disturbances, 
M.  de  Romanzoff  said,  smiling,  to  General  Savary,  that  he  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  old  Ottoman  empire,  and 
that  unless  the  Emperor  Alexander  interfered,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  himself  would  soon  be  obliged  to  declare  in  the 
Monitcur  that  "  the  succession  of  the  sultans  was  vacant,  and 
that  the  natural  heirs  must  come  forward." 

While  everything  was  lavished  on  General  Savary,  solicita- 
tions, caresses,  familiar  effusions,  and  even  presents,  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  without  saying  a  word  about  that,  directed  orders 
to  be  given  to  his  army  not  to  evacuate  the  provinces  of  the 
Danube,  upon  pretext  that  the  armistice  could  not  be  ratified  as 
it  then  stood,  lie  and  his  minister  repeated  that  they  must  be  left 
ill  (juict  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Turks  ;  that  the  Russians  must  not 
Ije  re(|uired  to  aliase  themselves  before  barbarians;  that  they 
ought  to  turn  their  attention  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  territorial 
arrangement  in  tlie  east,  to  send  confidential  ambassadors  to 
eacli  oIluM-,  and  above  all,  to  send  Frencli  purchasers  to  St. 
I'l'tci-sburg  to  su]iply  the  place  of  J<]nglish  ]3urchasers.  Alex- 
andrr  specially  solicited  two  tilings:  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
authorised  to  send  to  I'rance  for  education  the  cadets  destined 
to  sei've  in  llie  ivussiau  navy,  who  were  usually  brought  up  in 
I'higlaiid,  wliei'e  t  hey  contracted  a  factious  spirit  ;  secondly, 
liberty  to  purchase  in  tli(>  l^'rench  manufactories  muskets  to 
sujier.-i'de  Iho-e  ol'  the  Russian  soldiers,  which  were  of  bad 
i|nality,  adding,  ihai  th(>  two  armies  being  now  destined  to 
s.-i-\-e  the  same  cause,  might  tluni  us(>  tlu^  saiu(>  arms.  He 
aeeoi)i|);inie(l  the>e  gi'acious  ("xpi-essions  witli  a  magnificent  ])re- 
^'''it  ot  t'ui-s  for  the  l'aiip(>ror  Napol(>()n,  saying  that  hv  would 
'•  be  hi.  I'liia'iei',"  and  re])eated  that  he  cx])ected  ]\f.  de  Tolstoy, 
^">h""i  he  meant  to  despatcli  as  soon  as  he  should  be  definitelv 
ap|)i-o\-ed  a1    I'aris. 

<  )n    leai'niiig  these   details,    faithfully   reported    l)y  General 
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Savary,  Na])oleon  was  at  once  f!;ratified  and  emliarrassed,  for 
he  saw  that  he  could  dispose  at  pleasure  of  tlie  Emperor 
Alexander  and  his  principal  minister.  But  he  had  retlccted 
coolly  since  Tilsit,  and  began  to  think  that  it  was  a  serious 
matter  to  allow  a  fresh  step  to  be  taken  towards  Constantinople 
by  the  gin-antic  empire  of  Peter  the  Great — an  empire  which 
for  a  century  past  had  so  rapidly  increased,  that  it  was  enough 
to  terrify  the  world.  General  Sel)astiani,  on  his  part,  wrote 
to  him  from  Constantinople  that  the  llussians  were  abhorred  ; 
that  if  the  Turks  had  the  slightest  hope  of  deriving  su])])ort 
from  Franci^  they  would  voluntarily  throw  themselves  into  her 
arms;  and  that  instead  of  having  to  fight  in  order  to  force 
Ihem  to  become  subjects  of  liussia,  a  trifling  assistance  iniglit 
]>'rliaps  suffice  to  aid  them  to  Ijecome  subjects  of  France  ;  that 
all  till'  parts  of  the  empire,  fit,  from  their  situation,  to  become 
l-'rtMich,  would  give  themselves  up  to  us  spontaneously;  that  in 
this  case  it  was  with  Austria,  not  with  Kussia,  that  we  ought 
to  seek  to  arrange  matters  ;  that  an  understanding  with  Austria 
would  be  easier  and  more  advantageous,  whether  one  purposed 
to  ]:)artition  or  to  preserve  the  Ottoman  empire ;  for  if  it  were 
to  be  partitioned,  she  would  demand  less,  alwa3's  satisfied  so 
that  Eussia  had  no  share  of  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  if 
one  decided  to  preserve  it.  she  would  deem  herself  so  fortunate 
in  such  a  resolution,  that  one  would  have  her  concurrence  with 
very  trilling  sacrifices.  These  various  ideas,  which  had  all  their 
specious  side,  had  succeeded  and  alternately  combated  each 
other  in  tlu'  mind  of  Xapoleon,  whose  activity  never  rested,  and 
he  resolvfd  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  huiTv  to  decide  what  course 
to  pursue  on  so  important  a  subject.  In  a  system  of  moderate 
ambition,  to  refuse  satisfactions  to  Hussian  ambition  would 
liave  been  very  wise.  Jjut  with  what  France  had  undertaken, 
with  what  she  was  al)Out  further  to  undiM'take,  it  was  adding 
io  till'  temerity  of  French  politics  to  engage  in  new  events 
without  attaching  IJussia  comjiletely  to  her  by  a  sacrifice  in 
llip.'ast. 

Xa])olt'on  tliought  to  satisfy  Muscovite  ambition,  not  towards 
the  east,  lo  which  it  was  strongly  attracted,  but  towards  tli(> 
north,  wliicli  had  very  littli'  attraction  for  it.  and  to  give  ii]) 
i'^inland  to  liussia  u])on  pretext  of  pushing  her  agaiii>f  Sweden. 
Such  a  conf|uest  as  Finland,  said  he  to  himself,  is  a  line  ac((ui- 
silioii.  and  the  l'hn]:)('ror  Alrxaiid-r  ought  to  find  in  it  a  first 
satisfaction  for  IJiissian  opinion,  wliieli  will  gi\''  liim  time  to 
wait  for  oilioi's.  In  fact,  biiiland  wns  a  fin>'  aci  juisition.  con- 
sidering real  Kuro|)ean  intei-e-t- :  for  if  liii--ia  in  taking  Mfi!- 
da\-ia  and  Wallacliia  \sonlil  take  an  aJ.arniing  .-ti'ide  for  l^urope 
towar<ls  the  Dardanelles,  sjic  would  talx'e  a  stride  e(|ually  alarming 
towards  the  Sound  Ijy  possessing  herself  of   Finland.      Unloi-- 
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tnnately,  while  sho  thus  obtained  an  extension  to  be  regretted 
for  the  future  independence  of  Europe,  she  would  be  receiving 
a  present  in  her  estimation  almost  worthless.  Napoleon  gave 
a  great  deal  in  reality,  very  little  in  appearance  ;  and  this  was 
the  contrary  to  what  he  ought  to  have  done  to  purchase,  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  possible,  the  new  alliance  which  was  about 
to  become  the  foundation  of  all  his  ulterior  enterprises.  He 
flattered  himself,  therefore,  that  he  should  satisfy  llussia  with 
Finland ;  and  as  for  the  provinces  of  the  IJanube,  he  resolved  to 
defer  any  decision  in  regard  to  them,  without,  however,  destroying 
the  hopes  whicli  he  had  need  to  keep  up. 

He,  too,  had  had  great  difficulty  to  find  an  ambassador  suit- 
able for  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  had  finally  fixed 
upon  ]\r.  de  Caulaincourt,  at  this  time  grand  equerry,  a  soldier 
by  profession,  reputed  to  be  upright,  intelligent,  worthy,  but 
most  unjustly  compromised  in  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
(which  Napoleon  almost  regarded  as  a  recommendation  for  the 
embassy  to  llussia),  but  well  fitted  to  acquire  influence  over  the 
young  emperor,  to  follow  him  everywhere,  and  to  disguise  by 
his  very  straightforwardness  the  somewhat  artful  tendency  of 
a  mission,  the  sole  aim  of  which  was  not  to  perform  all  that 
he  had  been  taught  to  hope  for.  Napoleon  informed  M,  de 
Caulaincourt  of  what  had  passed  at  Tilsit,  acknowledged  that  in 
striving  to  satisfy  the  Emperor  Alexander  he  had  no  intention 
to  make  concessions  too  dangerous  for  Europe,  and  recommended 
to  him  not  to  spare  any  pains  for  maintaining  an  alliance  upon 
which  must  thenceforth  rest  all  his  policy.  He  placed  in  his 
suite  some  of  the  most  distinguished  young  men  of  his  court, 
and  allowed  him  the  sum  of  8oo,000  francs  a  year,  that  he  might 
worthily  represent  the  great  empire. 

lie  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  presents,  offering  magnificent  ones  in  return 
(Sevres  ])orc('lain  of  the  greatest  beauty),  earnestly  soliciting 
tliat  he  would  assist  him  in  restoring  peace  by  forcing  England 
to  submit  to  it;  rccjuesting  him  to  send  away  immediately  the 
ambassadors  of  I'higland  and  Sweden  from  St.  Petersburg; 
;i])i>i'isiiig  him  that  a  French  army  was  going  to  occupy  Den- 
mark, ill  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  with  the  court 
of  (-openliagen.  and  urging  him  to  march  a  Russian  army  into 
Sweden,  that  the  Sound  might  thus  be  closed  on  both  coasts; 
giving  him  afresh  liis  assent  to  the  conc|uest  of  Finland  ;  ac- 
(liiaiiit  i)ig  him  with  tlie  measures  which  he  was  taking  in  regard 
to  I'lngland  in  order  to  decide  him  to  adhere  to  the  ]iolicy  of 
Tilsit,  and  also  inforniiiig  him  of  the  entry  of  nuirierous  armies 
into  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  it  defi- 
nitiv'ly  ;iLi;iinst  the  I'lngHsh  ;  telling  him,  finally,  that  lie  had 
nothing  to  (l(j  with  the  woixling  of  the  armistice  with  the  I'orte, 
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that  he  disapproved  of  it  (whicli  implied  a  tacit  a]iprobatioii  of 
the  prolonffed  occupation  of  tlie  provinces  of  the  IJauubc),  and 
that  in  reo-ard  to  the  maintenance  or  the  partition  of  thr  Otto- 
man empire,  that  question  was  so  important,  so  interestino-, 
both  to  the  present  and  the  future,  as  to  require  liis  Tuature 
consideration  ;  that  he  could  not  discuss  it  in  writinu",  and  that 
he  purposed  to  examine  it  thoroughly  with  M.  de  Tolstoy  ;  that 
he  reserved  it  for  that  ambassador ;  and  that  it  was  even  to 
wait  for  him  that  he  had  deferred  his  departure  for  Italy,  thout^li 
lie  was  in  urgent  haste  to  repair  to  that  country.  Let  us  unite, 
said  Napoleon  to  Alexander,  and  we  shall  accouiplish  the  greatest 
things  of  modern  times !  Napoleon,  moreover,  sent  word  to  the 
emperor  and  M.  de  Komanzoff  that  the  minister  Decres  was 
about  to  ]uirchase  twenty  millions'  worth  of  naval  stores  in  the 
ports  of  Kussia ;  that  the  French  navy  would  receive  all  the 
Russian  cadets  who  should  be  sent  to  it  for  instruction ;  and 
lastly,  that  fifty  thousand  muskets,  after  the  best  model,  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  imperial  government,  which  might  send 
for  them  to  any  plact^  that  it  should  be  pleased  to  point  out. 

While  he  was  writing  thus  cordially  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
Napoleon  recommended  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt  not  to  talk  too 
much  about  an  approaching  interview ;  for  in  a  new  imperial 
tete-a-tete  he  should  be  obliged  to  come  to  a  conclusion  respect- 
ing Turkey,  which  he  extremely  dreaded.  At  any  rate,  Finland 
granted  immediately,  the  provinces  of  the  Danube  left  in  pros- 
pect, the  silence  observed  relative  to  their  prolonged  occupation, 
lastly,  many  demonstrations  of  friendship,  appeared  to  Napoleon, 
and  they  really  were,  sufficient  means  for  living  in  harmony  for 
a  longer  or  shorter,  but  limited  time. 

Napoleon,  unfortunately,  had  not  merely  regarded  the  out- 
rage of  England  against  Denmark  as  an  occasion  for  conciliating 
the  opinion  of  Europe ;  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  discovered  in 
it  a  pretext  for  venturing  upon  fresh  enterprises ;  and  lie  i-e- 
solved  to  take  advantage  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war  to  coni- 
])lete  all  the  arrangements  which  he  meditated,  lie  thought 
that,  in  order  the  better  to  attain  this  end.  it  might  bt>  well 
to  conciliate  Austria,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  extrt'mely  iin- 
pltvasant  state  with  her,  arising,  independently  of  the  oi-dinary 
grievances  of  that  court,  from  the  recent  evt'uts  of  tlie  war. 
Austria  was  angry  with  herself  for  having  armed  without  ])!•()- 
fifing  by  the  opportunity  for  acting  which  offered  after  l''ylau 
and  bt>f()re  Friedland,  for  having  inciu'red  useless  e.\])enses.  and 
for  having  shown,  for  no  bt^neflt  whatever.  dis])ositions  of  which 
Napoleon  could  not  be  the  dn]ie.  She  was  uneasy  about  what 
he  might  rerpiire  by  way  of  ])unishing  her,  more  uneasy  still 
about  what  he  might  have  ]ironiised  liussia  on  tht»  Danulje.  and 
but  little  cheered  bv  the  lani/uage  of  England,  who  was  inces- 
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sajitly  repeating  til  at  she  must  on  the  one  hand  prepare  seriously 
for  war,  and  on  the  other  reconcile  Kussia,  by  herself  conceding 
to  her  all  that  Napoleon  was  ready  to  grant  her;  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  terrible  calamities  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  she  was  to 
inflict  upon  herself  a  new  one  more  terrible  than  all  the  others, 
namely,  that  of  seeing  Russia  on  the  Lower  Danube. 

Napoleon,  who  had  no  difficulty  to  discern  the  uneasiness  of 
Austria,  was  solicitous  to  put  an  end  to  it,  that  he  might  be 
more  free  in  his  actions.  He  had  received  at  Fontainebleau 
with  perfect  courtesy  the  Duke  of  Wurzburg,  brother  of  the 
Kmperor  Francis,  transferred,  as  we  have  several  times  observed, 
from  principality  to  principality,  and  most  desirous  to  bring- 
about  a  good  understanding  between  Austria  and  France,  that 
lie  might  not  have  to  suffer  still  more  by  their  quari'els.  Napo- 
leon entered  at  length,  and  with  the  utmost  frankness,  into  ex- 
]ilanations  with  this  prince,  completely  satisfied  him  respecting 
liis  intentions  towards  the  court  of  Vienna,  from  which,  he  said, 
he  had  no  desire  to  take  anything,  but  to  which,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  ready  to  give  up  the  fortress  of  Braunau,  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  ever  since  the  treachery  committed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro.  Napoleon  declared  that,  the  mouths  of 
the  Cattaro  having  been  restored  to  him,  he  considered  himself 
as  having  a  right  and  interest  in  keeping  Braunau,  an  important 
place,  which  commanded  the  course  of  the  Inn;  that  on  the 
side  of  Istria  he  desired  nothing  more  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  military  road  previously  granted  for  the  passage  of  French 
troops  proceeding  to  Dalmatia ;  that,  at  most,  if  they  should 
consent  to  it  at  Vienna,  he  should  propose  a  rectification  of 
the  frontiers  between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  empire  of 
Austria,  a  rectification  limited  to  the  exchange  of  the  small 
Italian  territories  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Izonzo  for  the 
small  Austrian  territories  situated  on  the  right  bank,  so  as  to 
take  tlu'  tlnihrcf/  of  that  river  for  the  boundary ;  that,  this  done, 
li(^  should  r(>(|iiir('  nothing  more,  and  would  be  quite  disposed  to 
ri'spcct  scrii])iil()iisly  tlie  letter  of  the  treaties.  In  regard  to 
griicral  ])nlicy,  Napoleon  added  that  he  joined  Russia  in  solicit- 
ing Austria  to  assist  him  in  restoring  peace,  by  closing  the 
coasts  of  1lh'  Adriutie  to  l^nglish  commerce;  that  the  atrocious 
aMhir  of  ( 'opmliagcn  rciulcred  this  a  duty  for  all  the  powers; 
that  il'  Aiisti'ia  ])ni'siic(l  this  course,  she  would  liave  the  honour 
of  re->  stablishiiig  ])i;un',  I'or  l^higland  would  not  hold  f)ut  against 
the  >j  rongly  expiT-^ed  imrininiity  of  the  continent;  that  finally, 
this  union  on  all  point,-,  heiiig  o])1aine(I,  the  court  of  Vienna 
would  iiod(iul)f  reiioiinci'  useless,  ex]^ensiv(\  and  annoying  anna- 
nieiils;  that  Najioleon,  ou  liis  ])art,  would  not  have  any  more 
iirgiiit  eoncei-n  than  to  withdraw  his  armies,  and  to  convey  them 
to  the  coast  of  Lower  Italy.      As  for  Turkey,  Napoleon  spoke  of 
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it  very  vaL>-nely,  and  manifested  no  disposition  for  any  speedy 
resolution.  ^NJoreover,  he  always  ixnw  it  to  be  understood  thai 
nothing  would  be  done  in  the  east  but  in  concert  with  Austria, 
that  is  to  say,  in  allotting  her  share  to  her  in  case  the  Ottoman 
empire  should  cease  to  exist. 

These  explanations,  which  were  honestly  given,  and  which 
were  received  with  joy  by  the  Duke  of  Wurzburg — these  expla- 
nations, transmitted  to  Vienna,  imparted  a  real  relief.  Deep  as 
was  the  regret  felt  for  having  neglected  to  seize  the  moment 
when  Napoleon  was  marching  towards  the  Niemen,  to  place  him- 
self between  it  and  the  Khine,  nothing  better  was  desired,  now 
that  the  opportunity  was  lost,  than  to  remain  ({uiet,  and  not  to 
have  such  an  enemy  to  contend  with,  when  one  was  alone  and 
had  no  other  ally  than  England,  a  not  very  helpful  ally,  who, 
when  she  had  urged  on  the  continental  powers  to  war.  and  made 
them  fight,  quietly  drew  back  to  her  island,  complaining  of  the 
bad  cpiality  of  the  auxiliary  troops.  To  learn  that  it  could 
recover  T3raunau  without  sustaining  any  loss  in  Istria,  to  learn, 
moreover,  that  nothing  speedy  was  preparing  in  the  east,  would 
have  afforded  real  joy  to  the  Austrian  cabinet,  if  in  the  present 
state  of  things  it  had  been  capable  of  feeling  joy.  It  appeared 
inclined,  therefore,  to  do  all  that  Xapoleon  desired,  as  well  re- 
s]iecting  the  tliahvcg  of  the  Izouzo,  as  the  steps  to  be  taken  with 
iMigland,  whose  conduct  at  (Copenhagen  was  so  odious,  that  even 
at  Vienna  there  was  no  hesitation  to  condemn  it  strongly.  Tn 
consequence,  powers  were  sent  to  M.  de  Metternich,  ambassador 
c)f  Austria  at  l^aris,  to  sign  a  convention  embracing  all  the  ob- 
jects upon  which  concert  was  desirable  and  appeared  easy  after 
the  explanations  exchanged  at  Fontainebleau. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  fortress  of  llrauuau  should  be  given  up 
to  Austria;  that  the  tJiahcrg  of  the  Izonzo  should  be  taken  for 
the  frontier  of  the  Austrian  and  Italian  possessions  ;  and  that 
a  military  road  through  Istria  should  coni  inue  ojumi  to  I'^rencli 
troops  |)rocei'ding  to  Dalmatia.  The  coinciitiun  containing 
these  sti])ulations  was  signed  al  Fontainebleau  on  the  lOlhc)! 
C)ctober.  To  the  written  stipulations  wer(^  athled  t'oi'inal  ])ro- 
mises  i-elative  to  I'iiigland.  Towards  tliis  ohl  ally  Ausfi-ia  could 
not' proceed  by  an  abrn])t  and  fli'in  declaration  ol'  \\ar ;  but  she 
promised  U)  ai-rive  at  the  desireil  result  by  lia\ing  reeours(>  to 
forms  which  would  diminish  in  no  res])ect  the  (irnine>s  ot  liei' 
resolutions.  Accordingly,  sIk^  directed  ^\.  d(>  Stahi-eniberg.  her 
ambassador  in  TiOndon.  to  coni])lain  of  the  act  perpetrated  u])on 
Copenhagen  as  an  outrage  which  must  lu>  deeply  t'elt  by  all  the 
neutral  States;  to  re([uii-e  an  answer  to  the  oll'ers  of  mediation 
made  in  A])ril  by  the  court  of  Austria,  in  -luly  by  the  court  of 
Ivussia,  and  to  signify  that  if  Kngland  ditl  not  soon  re])ly  to 
overtures  of  peace  so  often  repeated,  reserving  a  right  afterwards 

vol..  V.  I 
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to  debate  the  conditions  in  the  presence  of  the  mediating  powers, 
Austria  should  be  compelled  to  break  off  all  connection  with 
her,  and  to  recall  her  ambassador.  To  these  official  communi- 
cations was  added  the  secret  declaration  that  Austria,  left  entirely 
alone  on  the  continent,  was  incapable  of  making  head  against 
Russia  and  France  united;  that  she  was  of  course  obliged  to 
give  Avay  ;  that,  besides,  at  tins  moment  France  was  granting 
her  tolerable  conditions;  that  decidedly  she  neither  could  nor 
would  tliink  of  ^var ;  and  that  Fngland,  on  her  part,  ought  to 
think  of  peace,  otherwise  she  would  force  her  best  friends  to 
separate  themselves  from  her.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  cabinet 
spoke  thus,  the  passionate  partisans  of  war  strove  to  induce  a 
belief  that  tliis  was  only  a  transient  resolution  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  J5rau]iau,  a  resolution  which  would  change  as  soon 
as  Kussia  had  been  brought  back  to  a  difftjrent  policy.  Notwith- 
standing these  assertions  of  the  war  party  at  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
cabinet  in  reality  desired  nothing  better  than  to  find  its  pacific 
representations  listened  to  in  London,  and  had  resolved  to  break 
off  its  diplomatic  relations  with  England  in  case  the  latter  per- 
sistt^'d  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  any  accommodation. 

Respecting  her  armaments,  Austria  gave  much  less  sincere 
assurajices.  Slie  affirmed  that  she  was  making  drafts  from  her 
skeletons,  and  dismissing  the  men  who  had  momentarily  filled 
them,  that  she  was  selling  her  magazines,  that,  in  short,  she  was 
fi'dncing  licrs<>ir  to  the  strictest  peace  establishment.  In  reality 
she  \\as  only  discharging  those  men  who  had  nearly  attained  the 
age  for  libci-ation,  and  re])lacing  them  with  young  recruits,  on 
wh(),-f  mililaiy  education  slie  bestowed  particular  pains,  under 
tile  dii'eetion  of  tlie  Arclididve  Charles,  who  was  always  engaged 
iu  iiiakiDg  lle^\■  improvements  in  the  organisation  of  the  Austrian 
ai'iiiv.  In  fact.  sli(>  was  selling  onlv  such  articles  in  the  mao'azines 
a^  were  iinhl  ]-.)  hr  kept,  and  filling  her  arsenals  with  arms  and 
^t"i'''s  (il  all  Idiids.  In  short,  Austria,  adhering  temporarily  to 
the  \i('\\s  of  X;i|)(,h>()ii  io  spare  herself  a  war,  wished,  nevt-rthe- 
ll■^s.  I0  hi-  ready  io  revenge  Ikm'  r(>verses,  if  fresh  circumstances 
^h'liild  lead  le  the  resiiiiqition  of  arms.  For  the  present  she 
de-ired  peace,  e\-eii  a  general  peace. 

Napoleon,  w  hoM'  plan  in  all  (piarterswas  to  carry  back  liostili- 
lie>  towai'ds  ihe  cua-ls  of  the  eonlinent,  and  for  this  pnrpos(>  to 
pacify  the  intei-ir,i',  had  declared  Io  Prussia  that  lie  would  c]u>er- 
liili.v  re-unie  1he  niii\iiiien1  of  evacuation,  suspended  for  a  while 
HI  CMiiseipience  of  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  contributions,  but 
that  it  \sa~-  neces-aiy  to  settle  as  speedily  as  possil)le  res])ecting 
'^i"  ;iiiioiint  of  those  contributions  and  their  mode  of  ])ayment. 
I'i-ii->ia  having  pi'oposed  to  send  Prince  William,  Napoleon  inti- 
iii.'ited  that  \\<-  would  ivceive  liini  with  all  possible  n>spect,  Tliat 
inih.rt  unat.'  p,,\v<'i'  was  so  depressed,  that  it  liad  declared  not  only 
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its  adhesion  to  tlio  continental  system,  ])nt  also  its  readiness  to 
conclude  a  t'orniai  treaty  ot"  alliance.  dU'ensive  and  deffiisive, 
with  France.  As  for  Denmark,  she  had  sig-ned  a  1  i-eat  v  of  this 
kind,  sti])ulated  for  the  despatch  of  French  troops  to  the  islands 
of  Fiinen  and  Seeland,  to  close  the  Sound,  to  cross  it  on  the  ice, 
and  to  invade  Sweden  at  thf  moment  when  the  lius>iaiis  should 
conniience  operations  ao'ainst  Finland. 

Najioleon,  Ijein^- obliged  by  circumstances  to  continue  the  war 
with  Fno'land,  and  armed  with  all  the  means  of  the  continent, 
thought  of  employing  them  with  all  the  energv  and  ability  of 
which  he  was  capable.  Even  before  he  was  accpiainted  with  the 
result  of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew 
that  this  expedition  was  directed  towards  the  Baltic,  he  had 
ordered  Admiral  Decres  to  go  to  l^oulogne,  to  inspect  the  llotilla, 
and  to  see  if  it  could  take  on  board  the  army  which  he  intended 
to  bring  back  from  Germany,  as  soon  as  Prussia  slioukl  liave 
paid  her  contributions.  The  departure  of  the  i'jnglish  expedi- 
tion, sent  towards  the  Sound,  was  a  unicpu^  occasion  for  sur- 
prising England  wlien  half  disarmed.  .M.  Decres.  repairing  in 
all  haste  to  JJoulogne,  A'imereux,  Aml)leteuse.  Calais,  Dunkirk, 
jVntwer]),  had  unfortunately  found  the  llotilla  in  a  state  which 
rendered  it  unfit  to  I'eceive  on  board  a  niunerous  army.  l'lu> 
circular  ])ort  formed  at  ijoulogne  was  covered  two  bn't  deep 
with  sand;  the  ports  of  Vimereux  and  Amlileteuse.  thre(>  f(>et  ; 
and  a  Nery  few  years  more  woidd  suflice  to  bury  those  creations 
of  the  genius  of  Na])oleon  and  of  tlie  perse\erance  of  our  s(.)ldiers. 
Abjst  of  tlu^  vessels,  hastily  built,  and  v/ith  grinni  wood,  I'tMpiired 
extensi\-e  repair.  Out  of  tli(>  I200  or  ijOO  of  tlu'se  l)oats,  not 
more  than  about  300  had  been  ke])t  in  a  state  lit  to  servt>  at 
sea,  ruul  these  300  wej'e  incessantly  eiirployed  in  manceuvring 
and  I'oi'uiing  the  line  of  defence  fi'om  tln^  Foit  de  I'Neurt  to  the 
Fort  de  la  ('reche.  As  for  the  other  900  transport  boats,  j)ickeil 
up  e\-ervwhere,  and  at  every  age.  they  were  nearly  past  ser\  ice. 
in  conse(picnce  of  having  lain  four  yt^irs  at  moorings.  The 
sailors,  oi'ganlsed  For  tli(>  most  pari  in  battalions,  had  lo^l  some 
ol'  t  heir  (pialil  ies  as  seamen,  but:  as  laniFnien  tlicv  I'Mrnied  the 
(iiiest  1r<iops  in  the  world.  (Jenei'al  (iou\-io!i  St.  ('yr.  who  e'oiii- 
manded  the  camp  of  Boidogne.  deelai'ed  that  tiny  \vci'(>  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  l''i-ench  army,  the  imperial  guard 
included.  iiemoveil  back  into  shi|i-.  and  ha\ing  --OMn  liecome 
sailoi's  a'jain,  lliev  wei'e  sunieieiit  to  man  t\\el\e  sail  o!  the  line, 
Asfortlie  Dutch  llotilla,  partly  sent  home,  pai'lly  i-emaining  at 
l')oulogne.  it  sulfered  le-s  in  its  mali'riel.  being  brttei'  l)uilt  ;  but 
it  was  weary  of  its  inactixily.  and  the  men  i-.'gi-etled  the  want 
of  eniplovment  better  suited  to  tlieii'  eiierg\-  and  tiieir  courage. 
It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  to  .-end  the  llotilla  to  '■t\'i  imnu'- 
diately.  and  to  put  I  50.OOO  men  on  board  of  it.  as  in  1S04.      But 
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witli  an  expense  of  five  or  six  millions,  and  in  two  months' 
time,  by  destroying  a  fifth  of  the  boats  and  repairing  the 
others,  one  might  embark  in  the  two  flotillas,  Dutch  and 
French,  about  90,000  men  and  3000  or  4000  horses.  M.  Decres 
having  returned  to  Paris  after  this  inspection.  Napoleon  was  of 
opinion,  like  his  minister  himself,  that  the  sailors  of  Holland 
ought  no  longer  to  be  detained  for  a  service  so  uncertain  as  that 
of  this  flotilla,  always  going  and  never  gone  ;  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  out  of  these  petty  harbours  with  so  great  a  number  of 
craft  at  once,  and  that  it  would  very  soon  be  impossible  for 
those  harbours  to  contain  them ;  that  it  would  be  better  to 
divide  this  expedition,  to  send  home  the  Dutch  sailors  with  part 
of  their  materiel,  to  keep  the  best  war-boats,  to  destroy  the 
others,  to  repair  those  that  should  be  preserved,  and  to  fit  them 
for  the  embarkation  of  6o,000  men,  then  to  put  the  Dutch 
sailors  wlio  had  been  sent  home  aboard  the  Texel  fleet,  the  use- 
h'ss  French  sailors  aboard  the  Flushing  sfjuadrou,  and  to  procure 
in  this  manner,  besides  the  flotilla,  capable  of  throwing  at  once 
60,000  men  on  the  coasts  of  England,  the  Texel  and  Flushing 
sf[uadrons,  capable  of  carrying  30,000  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Meuse  to  the  mouths  of  the  Thames,  without  reckoning  all  the 
expeditions  which  might  sail  from  Brest  and  all  the  other  points 
of  the  continent.  This  opinion  being  adopted,  orders  were 
despatched,  and  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  rendered  more  manage- 
able, combined  at  the  same  time  with  the  scjuadrons  which  were 
organising  at  the  Texel,  Flushing,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort, 
Cadiz,  Toulon,  Genoa,  and  Taranto,  took  its  place  in  the  vast 
system  coucoived  by  Napoleon — the  system  of  camps  formed 
near  the  gr(\at  lleets,  incessantly  threatening  Great  Britain  with 
;i  formidable  ex[)(Hlition  against  her  soil  or  against  her  colonies. 
Napohnm  issued  likewise  all  the  orders  for  the  Sicilian  expe- 
(liiion  and  for  the  comph'te  provisioning  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
to  wliich  liis  wlioh^  attcniiou  was  at  this  moment  called  by  the 
language  held  by  tlic  l-higlish  agents  at  Vienna  and  St.  Beters- 
l)in'g.  From  lliis  languagts  in  fact,  it  miglit  be  concluded  that 
all  imagiiiahli'  cd'orts  would  be  made  to  wrest  these  islands  from 
1lu"  IVciicli.  i\aj)()h'()ii  pi'cscribi'd  to  his  brother  Josej)h,  with  a 
wni'inlli  of  expression  raised  e\-en  to  passion,  to  recover  Scylla 
and  IJeggio,  left,  in  llu'  possession  of  the  I'lnglish  ever  since  tlu^ 
rx  peilit  ion  to  St.  i'lupheiiiia;  to  assemble  part  of  the  regiments 
ciunposing  the  army  of  Naph's  around  Haiiu  and  around  Keggio, 
anil  to  lioli]  them  in  readiness  for  end)ai-kation.  lie  enjoined 
I'linee  Fngriie  to  make  his  t  i-o()]is  fall  back  from  Fp])er  Italy 
tMwai'ds  Central  Italy,  in  ordei"  to  replace  tliose  which  should 
111'  riiiployrd  in  mai-itinie  expeditions.  lI(M)r(lered  King  Joseph 
anil  Pi'ince  Fugt'ne  to  multiply  the  supplies  of  provisions  sent 
to   ("urfn.    Cephalonia,  and    Zante.      Lastly,    he   repeated   more 
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expn^ssly  than  ever  the  order  to  the  two  divisions  at  Rochefort 
and  Cadiz,  to  contrive  to  g-et  out  of  those  ports,  and  to  ])roceed 
to  Toulon,  lie  despatched  Admiral  Ganteaunie  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet  there,  destined  to  sweep  the  ^Mediterranean 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  tlie  kina-(k)m  of  Nai)li's  liy  tlic 
reduction  of  Sicily,  and  to  consolidate  the  French  domination  in 
the  Ionian  Islands  by  the  trans^iort  of  vast  resources  to  those 
islands.  IMeanwhile  the  naval  engineers  were  recommended  Id 
hasten  the  Ijuilding  of  the  ships  beguii  on  the  whole  coast  of 
h]uro]ie. 

"While  he  was  thus  engaged  with  the  maritime  ])ositions 
situated  in  Italy,  Napoleon  had  urged  anew  the  (expedition  to 
I'cjrtugal.  The  three  cam])s  of  St.  Lo,  I'ontivy,  and  Napoleon, 
collected  under  General  Junot  at  J^ayonne,  presiMited  there  a 
nominal  effective  of  26,000  men,  a  real  effective  of  23,000,  2000 
of  whom  were  cavalry,  and  36  pieces  of  artillery.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  3000  or  4000  men  was  on  the  march  to  join  it.  On 
the  12th  of  October,  the  second  day  after  the  signaturi^  of 
the  convention  with  Austria,  Napoleon  ordered  General  Junot 
to  cross  the  frontier  of  Spain,  contenting  liimself  with  a  mert» 
notice  given  at  ]\radrid  of  the  passage  of  French  troojis.  lie 
prescribed  to  General  Junot  the  route  of  I'urgos.  A'alladolid. 
Salamanca,  Ciudad-llodrigo,  Alcantara,  and  the  i-iglit  bank  of 
the  'I'agus  to  Lisbon,  lie  recommended  to  him  the  most  ra])id 
march.  Spain  had  promised  to  join  her  forces  to  those  of 
I"' ranee  in  order  to  concur  in  the  ex]")edition,  ami  naturally  to 
]')artici]iate  in  the  distribution  of  the  booty.  Najioleon  had  not 
only  accepted,  but  insisted  on  the  real  despatch  of  the  S]ianish 
force,  reserving  to  himseli'  to  fix  subsetpiently  the  couqiosition 
and  the  ])ric(^  when  they  should  have  coiiquei-ed  Portugal.  Dut 
not  reckoning  u]")on  S])ain  or  upon  any  troo]is  that  she  couKl 
send,  he  ]>re"|)ared  a  secoiul  army  for  the  jio^sibk^  case  that 
I'ortugal  might  make  some  i-esistance.  and  for  the  far  more 
])robal)le  case  that  Fngland  jniglit  nsseuible  nt  the  moulhs  of 
the  '^ragus  the  forces  n^turning  from  the  ( 'openhagen  expedit  ion. 
I  iiiiiiediatelv  after  his  arrival  at  I'aris.  Napoleon  directed  that 
the  li\'e  legions  of  reserve,  so  fi'e(|nently  mentic  iiied.  and  whicli 
liad  orders  to  re])lace  the  camp-  charged  witli  the  delfiice  ot 
the  coasts,  should  be  completely  oi-ganise(k  instructed,  and 
•armed.  lie  had  refpiired  tlie  {{w  >eiiatoi's  ^\  ho  cntiimanded 
theTu  to  mak'e  all  necessary  an-angements  Un-  iiN'ux'hiiig  off  two 
or  thi'ee  of  the  six  battalions  of  \s}iieh  they  \sere  cnniposed. 
Ila\iiig  leai'iied  that  these  two  (U'  tliivc  battaliniis  of  eacli  h'gion 
wei'e  i-eady,  he  oi'dei'ed  them  to  be  a>seiiili!ed  at  liayonne.  an<l 
formed  into  three  divisions  under  ( ienei'al-  ilai'bou.  \  edel.  and 
Malher;  to  be  completed  with  two  (H\  isions  of  the  Parisian 
guard,  which    the   return   of  that  guard,   seasoned   in  Foland. 
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rendered  disposable ;  with  four  Swiss  battalions,  stationed  some 
at  Jiennes,  the  others  at  Boulogne  and  JVIarseilles ;  lastly,  with 
the  3rd  battalion  oi"  the  5th  light,  in  garrison  at  Cherbourg,  and 
the  ist  of  the  47th  of  the  line,  in  garrison  at  Grenoble. 

Here  were  21  or  22  battalions,  which  were  about  to  march 
from  the  seat  of  each  legion,  that  is  to  say,  from  Rennes, 
Versailles,  Lille,  J\[etz,  and  Grenoble,  and  to  reach  J3ayonne 
towards  the  end  of  Noveml^er.  They  were  to  form  a  corps 
of  23.000  or  24,000  men,  accompanied  by  forty  pieces  of 
artillery  and  some  hundred  jjorse,  under  the  command  of  one 
of  Ihc  most  distinguished  generals  of  division  of  the  time, 
(Jeneral  l)in,:)ont,  who  liad  distingnished  himself  at  Albeck, 
Dirnstcin,  llalle,  and  Friedland,  and  destined  by  Napoleon  to 
be  soon  ]-)romoted  to  marshal.  It  was  a  second  army,  sufficient 
jo  sup]wrt  that  of  Junot,  whatever  importance  the  events  in 
Portugal  might  accjuire.  It  took  the  name  of  second  corps  of 
observation  of  the  Gironde,  Junot's  army  having  already  received 
the  title  of  first  corj^s.  Neither  of  these  armies  was  deficient 
in  anything  but  cavalry.  Napoleon  was  preparing  for  them  a 
good  and  numerous  cavalry  at  Compiegne,  Chartres,  Orleans, 
and  Tours.  During  the  campaign  in  Poland  he  had,  as  the 
reader  must  recollect,  taken  as  great  pains  to  keep  up  the 
de])('its  of  the  cavalry  as  those  of  the  infantry.  He  had  in- 
ressanlly  su])])lied  them  with  iiien  and  horses,  and  he  could 
draft  fi'om  tliem  and  em])loy  in  the  south  reinforcements  which 
llie  ])e;ice  of  'i'llsit  r(^n(k're(l  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  send  to 
the  noi-lh.  He  ordtM-ed  a  bi'igade  of  lOOO  liussars  to  be  colk^cted 
at  ( '1  iiiipiegne,  at  (Jhai'tres  a  brigade  of  1200  chasseurs,  at  Orleans 
a  brigach'  of  1  500  di-agoons,  and  a  fourth,  of  1 400  cuirassiers, 
at  Tours,  wITk^Ii  foi-med  a  total  of  5000  horx^  drawn  from  the 
(lc])ots.  and  sufliriently  numerous  for  the  mountainous  countries 
in  wliieli  the  two  ;irnnes  of  the  (Uronde  wer(>  called  to  act. 
Thfst'  wcri'  7uere  ]irec.'iutions,  foi'  it  was  douT)tful  whether  so 
l;irge  a  U)vcr  woul(]  be  riMpiired  in  Portugal  ;  l)ut  Napoleon  liad 
a  Lireat  (jr-ir,'  Id  diTuv  the  iMiglish  to  that  f|uarter;  and  tliough 
the  sohJiiT-,  whoiu  hi'  sent  thither  were  young,  he  thought 
tli'iu  ^ullicirtil  to  b(>  o])|)os,.(|  to  British  troops,  and  more  than 
'-ndiciriit  to  l)i';it  tlie  soiiiliciMi  ;irmies.  of  which  at  that  time  he 
!n;ide  no  aceouiit . 

K\'i'ryt  hiug.  i  hi'ri'loi'c.  was  pi'epai'ed  foi'  t;d-;in'_!' ])ossessif)n  of 
P'wt  M'.'-mI.  indepcnihni  ly  of  the  assistance  ]iroinise(l  b^'  the 
Sp;ini:irds.  An  aii-wci'  hnd  been  I'eceived  from  the  court  of 
ki-lioii  siicli  ,•;-  X;ip(ilc((ii  Imd  foi'e'-ern.  and  such  as  he  needed, 
■li''!'  th''  ;in;iir  ol  ( 'oprnli'ie'i'M.  to  di'^pen^e  hini  from  showino- 
.•m\  indiil'j-riic.'.  TIk'  Piincr-lu'gcnl  (if  Port  ug;il.  son-in-law.  , -is 
^"■'^  f:;i'i\s-,o|  ih''  King  .•iiid  f^)ii('cii  of  Sp;i,in,  was  no  less  fi-om 
li''i'dit;n y  tiadition   than    froiu    personal    weakness  the  devoted 
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subject  of  England.  His  ministers  dillered  in  (ipininn.  if  is 
true,  and  some  of  them  thouglit  that  deix-ndcucf  on  l-lnu'Lantl 
was  neither  tlio  situation  desirabh'  for  Portugal.  n(jr  l  he  surest 
means  of  selling  her  wines  and  priicuring  corn.  Ihii  others 
thought  that  to  live  by  England,  and  through  J-!ngl;uid.  was  a 
good  thing  at  all  times,  and  a  much  better  since  IVanci'  entered 
the  career  of  revolution,  as  in  apprnacliing  the  latter  tliev  ran 
the  risk  of  changing  not  only  their  industrial  svstem.  but  also 
their  social  system.  Tht>  prince-regent,  apjjri^'d  bv  M.  de 
Tama,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  by  ]\r.  de  liaxiieval,  cliaru^- 
d'aifaires  of  France  at  Lisljon.  of  the  absoluti"  will  of  Napoleon, 
liad  concerted  with  the  I'ritish  cal»inet  tlie  conduct  to  be  ])iir- 
sue>d,  witli  the  twofold  object  of  sparing  himself  the  presence 
of  a  I'^rench  army,  and  causing  the  lea^t  possil)le  injury  to  tlie 
|-higlish  interests.  In  consequence,  he  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Canning,  through  the  mediuiu  of  T^ord 
Strangford,  and  had  resolved  to  concede  to  I'rance  tlu^  apparent 
exclusion  of  the  Jjritisli  flag,  and  even,  if  compelled,  a  sham 
declaration  of  war  against  England,  but  in  regard  to  tlie  nuu- 
chants  of  the  latter  to  refuse  any  measure  against  ]iersons  and 
"l^roperty  ;  for  Lisbon  and  Oporto  had  become  downright  I'higlish 
factories,  where  merchants,  capitals.  s]iip]-)ing  v/ere  all  h]nL;'lish. 
To  grant  the  seizure  of  persons  and  ]oropei'ty  which  >.'a])oleon 
insisted  upon  would  have  been  ravage  and  ruin  to  those  factories. 
This  answer  being  agreed  u])on.  it  \\a^  ho])ed  tliat  if  Ei^ance 
was  content  with  it,  the  commerce  of  Portugal,  so  advantageous 
to  Ib'itish  activity,  so  convenient  to  Portugue^.'  indolence,  woidd 
come  oif  with  a  momentary  restrictio'i.  and  that  the  I'higlish 
I'oval  navv  would  be  cpiit  also  by  sailing  direct  iVom  Portsmouth 
to  (iibraltar  without  toucliing  at  Lisbon.  Still,  it  woidd  not 
fail,  in  casi>  of  n<^ed,  to  put  into  some  ot'  the  least  fre(|uented 
points  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  upon  ]-)rete\t  of  str^-s  of  weather, 
for  which  the  court  of  Portugal  would  excus''  it.  by  alleging- 
the  law<  of  humanity.  If  J-' ranee  \vould  not  ac(^'i)t  such  (Con- 
ditions, the  court  of  laslxjn.  i-ather  thnn  hreak  witli  I'ijuj-Iand. 
had  made  ii-]i  its  mind  to  tlee  last  ext  I'eiiiii  ie-.  not  to  .-i  (^mfi'-t 
with  Prench  ti'oops  (it  was  incapable  of  this  noMe  de-pair).  l)ui 
to  a  llight  l)eyond  s.va. 

This  I'ace  of  [>ragan/a,  grown  old  lik'o  it-^  n  igld'oiir.  the  i-aco 
of  till'  S])anish  P)Ourl)ons,  sunlc  like  rlh'  latt.T  in  ignoi-auco. 
efl't'7iiinac\-.  cowai'dice.  had  taken  ;ni  avei-.-ioii  both  to  the  age  in 
which  such  n])]ialling  revolutions  were  0(^'m'riiej-.  and  to  the  very 
soil  of  l'hn'o])i\  which  served  th'-ni  for  a  t!i''at!'e.  It  wi-nt  so  I'ar 
in  its  shameful  niisanthro])v  a-  to  re-nKi-  t*-  r-tii-.'  to  South 
America,  the  teriatoi'V  (»!'  whieli  it  -liar.d  \^ilh  Spain.  T!i.' 
Ilalterei's  of  its  vulgai'  ])ro])eii-it  ies  lioast.Ml  inee--aiit!y  of  tie- 
richo  of  its  Transatlantic  ])o<-''-si(_)ns.  a<  peoph^  boa-1  b^l'ore  an 
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opulent  man,  whom  they  are  encouraging  to  ruin  himself,  of  his 
patrimony,  which  he  knows  nothing  about.  They  told  it,  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  contest  with  the  oppressors  of  Europe 
the  possession  of  that  petty  country,  Portugal,  alternately  rocky 
and  sandy,  while  it  had  beyond  sea  a  magnificent  empire,  almost 
as  extensive  of  itself  as  that  dreary  Europe,  which  a  million  of 
greedy  soldiers  were  fighting  for^ — an  empire  sown  with  gold, 
silver,  diamonds,  where  it  would  find  peace,  without  a  single 
enemy  to  fear.  To  flee  from  Portugal,  to  abandon  its  sterile 
shores  to  the  English  and  to  the  French,  who  might  drench  it 
with  their  blood  as  much  as  they  pleased,  to  leave  to  the  Portu- 
guese people,  the  old  companion-in-arms  of  the  Braganzas,  to 
defend  its  independence,  if  it  were  still  tenacious  of  that — such 
were  the  disgraceful  projects  which  from  time  to  time  allayed 
the  terrors  of  the  Kegent  of  Portugal  and  of  his  family.  This 
unworthy  weakness  in  the  prince  was  combated  only  by  another 
weakness,  that  is,  by  the  trouble  of  taking  an  important  resolu- 
tion, of  quitting  the  places  where  he  had  passed  a  luxurious 
life,  of  equipping  a  fleet  to  convey  him  with  his  household,  his 
courtiers,  and  his  wealth  ;  lastly,  of  crossing  the  sea,  and  defying 
one  novelty  in  fieeing  from  another.  Between  these  two  weak- 
nesses the  court  of  Portugal  hesitated,  but  ready  to  embark  if 
the  footfalls  of  a  French  army  should  reach  its  ear.  An  official 
reply  was,  therefore,  given  to  M.  de  Payneval,  that  ]^ortugal 
would  break  with  Great  Britain,  thougli  she  could  scarcely  do 
without  her  ;  that  the  former  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare 
war  against  tlie  latter ;  but  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  honour 
of  the  prince-regent  to  order  the  English  merchants  to  be 
arrc^sted  and  their  property  seized. 

Napolc^on  was  too  sagacious  to  be  satisfied  with  such  subter- 
fuges. He  clearly  ]^erceived  that  the  answer  had  been  concerted 
in  London,*  that  the  exclusion  of  the  English  woidd  be  but  a 
sliam,  and  that  his  principal  object  would  not  be  attained.  He 
knew,  iiK)reover,  that  the  family  of  I^raganza  entertained  a 
design  of  retii'ing  to  Brazil;  and  he  was  not  sorry  for  it,  for, 
iinfoi-jiinately,  since  the  disaster  at  Copenhagen,  his  ideas  liad 
taken  another  direction.  He  purposed,  not  to  complete  by  the 
occn])ati()n  of  I'oi'lngal  tlie  closing  of  the  shores  of  the  continent, 
but  to  ap])i-o])iMat<"  Portugal  to  himself,  to  be  disposed  of  at  liis 
pli'risiire.  Instrad  of  jjrofiting  liy  the  moral  advantage  over 
KnglaiKJ   given   him   by  th(^  scandalous   violence  committt^l  by 

'  '\'\n>  is  III!  ;is>ci-|  inn  invented  fur  just  ifyinjj;  tlio  coiuhiet  of  Napoleon  to- 
\\;ii(l:.  l'(,i  t  UL'.-il,  lull  .-in  luillientic  tnitli  oHici;illy  proved.  In  fact,  soTnc  time 
.1  It  eiw.-iid.-,,  will  1)  t  lie  coiirl  of  Lislioii,  iia\iii.f(  tied  to  Brazil,  had  notliiiiir  more 
lo  f(  :!!■  fn.in  tin'  l-'reneh  .•iiiiiics.  Mr.  (';niiiini;-  aeknowledt^ed  in  Tarlia.nient 
lli:ii  .'dl  till'  ,-ni,-,\vers  of  Tnrl  ii!j;:il  tn  N;i]ioleon  Imd  been  conecrtt'd  with  the 
r.iiii.-li  iiiini~t' V.  De- put  (dies  since  ]iul)lislied  furnish  p)roof  of  this  .still  more 
in  detail,  and  with  strouL'er  evidence. 
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the  latter  against  Denmark,  lie  had  resolved  to  lay  himself  under 
no  restrictions  towards  the  friends  and  favourers  of  the  Knt^dish 
policy,  and  to  destroy  them  all  for  the  profit  of  the  Bonai)ai-te 
family,  saying-  to  himself  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  th(>rt«  would 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  another  State  suppressed  in  l-luropf, 
which  would  add  nothing  to  tlui  difliculties  of  peact^ ;  that  li<> 
should  adopt,  according  to  custom,  the  casvfi  prcsins  as  the  basis 
of  the  negotiations  ;  and  that  if  the  face  of  tlie  Peninsula  was 
changed,  one  would  be  obliged  to  admit  it  in  the  state  in  which 
it  should  be  found,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  general  treaty  in 
its  new  state.  In  conse((uence,  he  resolved  to  appropriale  Por- 
tugal to  himself,  designing  to  come  to  an  understanding  witli 
Spain,  and  even  to  make  use  of  it  to  revolutionise  Spain,  foi- 
she  displeased  him — slie  cramped  him- — she  revolted  him  in  her 
present  state  as  much  as  the  courts  of  Naples  and  Lisbon,  which 
he  had  alr(\ady  driven,  or  whicli  he  was  about  to  drive,  from 
their  tottering  thrones.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  tlie 
greatest  faults,  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  of  his  reign  !  ]\Iy 
heart  is  wrung  in  approaching  that  sad  story,  for  it  is  not  only 
the  origin  of  the  misfortunes  of  one  of  the  most  extraoi-dinary, 
the  most  seducing,  of  men,  but  it  is  the  origin  of  the  misfortun(^s 
of  our  hapless  country,  dragged  down  with  its  hero  into  an 
ap]")alling  abyss. 

Napoleon,  therefore,  ordered  M.  de  Kayneval  to  leave  liisbon, 
and  pass])orts  to  be  delivered  to  M.  de  Lima,  recommended  to 
(ieneral  Juiiot  to  hasten  the  marcli  of  his  troo])s,  and  not  to 
listen  to  any  proposal  whatever,  upon  ])retext  that  hr  was  not 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations,  and  that  his  only  commission 
was  to  close  Lisbon  against  the  English.  The  intention  of 
Napoleon,  in  making  the  troops  march  without  relaxation  or 
intermission  towaixls  Lisbon,  was  to  seize  the  I'ortugucst'  fleet. 
and  to  confiscate  all  I'lnglish  pi'0]>erty  ])()th  at  liisbon  and 
Oporto.  If  the  court  of  LislK)n  should  l)etake  itsi^lf  to  lliglif, 
he  determined  to  carry  oil'  all  the  naval  stores  and  coninienaal 
(effects  that  he  couhk  II"  it  stayed,  on  the  contrary,  and  suli- 
mitted  to  his  demands.  th(>  ca^iture  of  tln^  Portuguese  tleet.  and 
the  T)0()tv  taken  from  the  I'higlish,  would  conqiensate  liiiii  for  not 
l)eingable  to  destroy  the  house  of  I5i-agan/a,  foi- it  would  be  im- 
possible to  treat  a  submissive  and  unai-med  eoui't  \vitli  rigour. 

Put  I'ortugal  would  remain  to  be  disposed  of  in  ease  1lie 
liouse  of  Praganza  should  retire  to  Amei-iea.  To  take  posses- 
sion of  it  for  I'^rance  was  not  adniissil)le,  e\-en  for  a  e(»ii(|ueror 
who  had  alread\- constituted  I'' reiu^Ii  depart  nieiits  on  tlie  I 'o.  ,'md 
wlio  was  soon  to  constitute  moi'e  on  tlie  Tiltei'  and  on  tlie  i'lllie. 
To  gi\-e  it  to  one  of  the  ])rinces  of  tlie  house  of  Ponaparte.  who 
liad  not  yet  reeei\'e(l  a  ei'nwii.  seemed  moi'e  reasonable  ;  hiit  it  was 
adopting  for  the  wholi'  Peninsula  an  arrangement  which  would 
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have  a  definitive  cliaracter,  and  on  that  head  Napoleon  designed 
to  leave  a  doubt  that  did  not  forbid  any  ulterior  combination.  For 
some  time  past  a  fatal  idea  had  begun  to  predominate  in  his 
mind.  Having  already  expelled  the  Bourbons  of  Naples  from 
their  throne,  he  frequently  said  to  himself  that  he  should  be 
obliged  some  day  to  act  in  the  same  manner  towards  the 
Bourbons  of  Spain,  who  were  not  entei^j^jrising  enough  to  attack 
liim  o])enly  as  those  of  Naples  had  done,  but  who  at  bottom 
were  (|uite  as  hostile  to  him  ;  who  had  tried  to  betray  him  just 
l)efor(^  .lena  ;  who  would  not  fail  to  seize  yet  the  first  oppor- 
i  unity  to  do  so  ;  who  at  last,  perhaps,  would  find  a  fatal  one  for 
iiiui,  and  who,  if  they  betrayed  him  not  wilfully,  would  betray 
liiiii  (le  fiicto,  by  suffering  the  Spanish  power  to  perish  in  their 
liands — a  power  as  necessary  to  France  as  to  Spain  herself, 
and  as  completely  annihilated  in  1807  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
When  .Bonaparte  thought  of  the  danger  of  having  Bourbons  on 
his  rear— a  danger  not  very  alarming  for  himself,  but  extremely 
annoying  for  his  successors,  who  would  not  liave  his  genius, 
and  wlio  might,  perhaps,  find  in  the  successors  of  Chai'les  IV. 
(jualities  wliich  they  no  longer  had  themselves  ;  when  he  thought 
of  all  the  meannesses,  all  the  indignities,  all  the  ])erfidies  of 
the  court  of  ]\ladrid,  not  of  the  unfortunate  Cliarles  IV.,  but  of 
liis  guilty  wift^  and  her  ignoble  favourite  ;  when  he  thought  of 
the  state  of  that  power,  still  so  great  under  Charles  III.,  having 
then  (inanccs  and  a  respectable  navy,  now  having  neither  a 
dollar  nor  a  fleet,  and  leaving  inert  resources  whicli,  in  other 
hands,  would  have  already  served  by  their  union  with  those  of 
I'' ranee  to  reduce  I'iUgland — he  was  seized  with  indignation  for 
the  ])i'esent,  wifli  fear  for  the  future,  lie  said  to  himself  tliat 
lu>  must  ]mt  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  avail  liimself  of 
the  sulmiission  of  the  continent  to  liis  views— of  the  devoted 
ennrurrenre  which  Russia  olf(n"ed  to  his  ]-)olicy — of  tlio  inevi- 
lalile  pi'olong.'il  iuii  of  the  war  to  wliich  rhigland  doomcnl  Europe, 
and  (if  the  (KJiiini  which  she  liad  recently  excited  by  her  con- 
diK^t  tnwai'ds  |)enin;irk-,  t o  com]ilete  til e  renovation  of  the  face 
<tl  tlie  \\i'<\.  to  substitute  evervwhere  Honapartes  for  Bouillons, 
to  regciici'ate  a,  noble  and  generous  nation  lulled  to  slee])  in 
-loth  and  igiu)i'ance,  to  restore  its  power  to  it,  to  procure  for 
IV.-mee  a  fnithful.  usefid  ally,  instead  of  an  unfaithful,  usehiss. 
and  \-e\a,ti<ius  ally.  Lastly.  Xa])oleon  said  to  himself,  that  the 
'j-i-'\'ii  ne^s  of  the  ri'-ulf  would  a))solve  him  froui  the  violence  or 
til''  rr;iil  which  it  iniLilil  perhaps  be  necessary  to  employ  for  tlu^ 
o\i'rt  lii'ow  0)  ri  coiii't  al\sa\s  rendv  to  lietrav  hiiii.  while,  in  his 
inei'-~aiii  i-\|  vdit  ions.  In'  iiio\-c(l  to  anv  dist.ance  from  the  west. 
|>i-iini|it  to  j)i'o~f  I'ate  itsrif  when  h(>  refiirned.  linaliy  giving  a 
bui!i|i-.(l  ri-al  I'.'a-ons.  bii!  no  ostensible  i-eason.  for  di'-l  ro\-iiio'  it. 
I  li.  •.■  t  li.iiiL'ht<  W(}ulil  have  been  true,  just,  nav,  even  realisable. 
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if  lie  bad  not  already  iiiulertakpn  in  the  north  more  work  than 
it  was  possiltk-  to  accom})li.-^h  in  several  reii^'Hs — il'  In-  hud  not 
already  taken  on  himsell"  the  task  of  constii  utiiii;'  Italv,  (ler- 
niany,  Poland.  Of  all  these  works,  not  the  easicvi,  l)ut  the  most 
urg-ent.  the  most  useful  after  the  constitution  of  Iralv.  would 
have  been  the  regeneration  of  S])ain.  Of  the  400. OOO  vet>'ran 
soldiers  employed  from  the  j-ihine  to  the  A'i>tula,  100,000 
would  have  sufHced  for  that  ]-)ur|)ose,  antl  could  noi  ha\e  had 
a  better  employment.  ]jut  to  add  to  so  many  enterprises  in 
the  north  a  new^  enteqorise  in  tht^  south,  to  attem})t  it  with 
ti'oo])S  scarcely  oro-anised,  was  extremely  serious  and  extrenielv 
hazardous.  Xapoleon  did  not  think  so.  Jie  liad  n(jt  met  with 
a  diilicully  wliich  Xv  had  not  surmounted  from  the  Kliine  to  the 
Niemen.  from  the  ocean  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the  dulian  Al])s 
to  the  Strait  of  ^lessina.  from  tlie  Strait  of  ?\Ii>sina  to  the 
liaidcs  of  the  Jordan.  Jle  had  a  ])rofound  contenijit  for  tln' 
southern  troops,  their  oflicers,  their  commanders,  uuitle  little 
more  account  of  tlie  f]nu-lish' troops,  and  considered  the  Spains 
as  not  more  difficult  to  subdue  than  tlu'  Calabiias.  Tlu-v  were 
more  extensive,  it  i.^  true  ;  which  sig-uihed  that,  if  30.0  :o  had 
sufficed  in  the  Calabrias.  80.OOO  or  100,000  wouhl  suffice  in 
Spain,  es])ecially  when  they  should  l)rinL;-  the  lira\'e  Spanish 
nation,  instead  of  the  licentiousness  into  which  it  was  ijhmged, 
a  reo'en<n"ati()n  for  ^vhich  it  most  eariu'stly  wi>lie(l.  jt  was  not. 
thei'.-fore.  the  inatei'ial  diffiiculty  Aviiich  made  Xa])o!eon  hesitate; 
il  was  the  moral  diflicidty:  it  \\'as  the  inrpo.->ihiliiy  ot"  llndinL;' 
in  till'  eyes  of  the  world  a  ])lausible  ])retext  J'or  1 1'eai  ing  Chai'lo 
I  \'.  and  his  wife  as  \v  would  have  treated  (,"aroline  of  Naples 
atul  her  hu'^ln'nid.  Xow,  a  dyna.-ty  ^\•hich.  on  his  return  fiMni 
Tilsit,  st']ii  him  thri-e  and)assadr>rs  to  ])a\  liiiu  honiaLi'i';  Nvhicli. 
while  Ijeiravinu' him  seci'et  1\' when  it  Cfjuhh  g-a\'e  hini  its  ai'iuie-. 
its  ileet  s  w  hi-never  he  a<ked  for  litem- — such  a  dynasty  furnished 
710  iiioii\-e  J'or  (let  ln'oninu'  it.  which  tin-  ])ublic  senlimeiit  of 
Kui'O]).'  could  accept  as  s])ecious.  I'owerfiil  aiul  ;j-|oi'ioii<  ;is 
Xapol'on  was — t  hou'_;'h  to  t  he  \  ici  ori^s  of  Moiii  "not  t'-.  of  ( 'a-- 
1  i<_''li<ine.  oi'  ni\-o|i.  he  had  added  llio,,.  of  the  I'yraniid-.  ol' 
Mai'eiiuo,  (if  rini.  of  A  nst  .-rlit/.,  o!'  -ieiia.  of  fVi^'dlaiid  :  ihoiiLdi 
to  tlif  t'oncoi'da'.  to  the  (.'ivil  f 'ode.  lie  had  add''(l  a  hundred 
measures  of  fiumanilv  and  ci\i!i-a1  ion — it  wa-  nol  po-<ibIe. 
without  rfvolliiiL:'  the  world,  to  come  foi'v/ard  -oiiiedayand  say: 
Chai-les  l\'.  is  an  imbecile  prince.  deCi-i\-ed  by  hi^  w  il'e.  laded 
bv  a  favourite,  who  de'/rade^  ;iiid  ruin--  Spain  :  ami  I.  Xapoh-on. 
iti  \-irnii'  of  mv  'j-eniii<.  of  my  ])ro\  id.-ni  ial  mi--ii'ii.  I  dethrone 
hiiu  for  the  p,urpo<e  of  re'jeueral  iu'j-  Spain.  Such  modes  of 
proc^eedine^  hum.anity  doe-;  net  alh-w  to  aii\-  man  what  e\er.  Ii 
sometimes  fore'i\es  them  afler  tlie  e\ent.  after  ^nccess.  and 
tlien    il    adores   in    them    ilie    hand  of  < -'oih   if   beiiedt    to   nation^ 
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lias  resulted  from  thein.  But  till  then  it  regards  them  as  an 
outrage  on  the  sacred  independence  of  those  nations. 

Napoleon  could  not  then  dethrone  Charles  IV.  for  his  imbe- 
cility, for  his  weakness,  for  the  adultery  of  his  wife,  for  the 
debasement  of  Spain.  He  would  have  needed  a  grievance  that 
should  have  conferred  on  him  the  right  to  enter  his  neighbour's 
dominions,  and  to  cliange  the  dynasty  reigning  there.  He  would 
liave  wanted  a  treachery  like  that  ^vhich  the  Queen  of  Naples 
ventured  to  commit,  when,  after  signing  a  treaty  of  neutrality, 
she  attacked  the  French  army  in  rear ;  or  a  massacre  such  as 
that  at  Verona,  when  the  republic  of  Venice  slaughtered  our 
wounded  and  our  sick  while  the  French  array  was  marching  to 
Vienna.  ]^ut  Napoleon  had  nothing  to  allege,  excepting  an 
e(|uivocal  proclamation,  issued  just  before  the  battle  of  Jena, 
calling  the  Spanish  nation  to  arms — a  proclamation  which  he 
had  affected  to  consider  as  insignificant,  which  was  accompanied, 
it  is  true,  by  secret  communications  with  England,  since  de- 
monstrated, and  strongly  suspected  at  the  time,  but  denied  by 
the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  such  grievances  were  not  to  justify  that 
Roman  sentence  already  pronounced  against  the  Bourbons  of 
Na])les —  The  Bourhons  of  Spain  have  ceased  to  reign. 

Napoleon,  however,  expected  the  intestine  divisions  prevailing 
in  tlie  l^^scurial  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  interfering,  for  entering 
as  deliverer,  as  ])eacemaker,  perhaps  as  an  offended  neighbour. 
Hut  if  he  had  a  general  systematic  idea  as  to  the  end  to  be 
attained,  he  had  not  fixed  either  the  day  or  the  mode  of  acting. 
IJe  would  even  have  accoiumodated  himself  to  a  family  alliance 
])etween  the  two  courts,  which  should  have  promised  a  complete 
regeneration  of  S])ain,  and  through  that  regeneration  a  sincere 
and  useful  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  In  regard,  there- 
fore, to  Portugal,  he  purposed  not  to  take  any  definitive  course 
which  should  bind  him  towards  the  court  of  Madrid.  He  could, 
for  instance,  ]ia\-e  given  Portugal  to  Spain,  and  this  would  have 
been  the  safest  step  to  take,  in  exchange  for  the  Balt\ai'ic  Islands, 
the  |*]iili|)])iii(>s,  or  some  other  distant  ])OSsession.  He  would 
thus  liave  transported  the  Spanish  nation  with  joy,  by  gratifying 
till-  most  ancient  and  most  constant  of  its  ambitions;  ho  would 
liavf  enclianled  the  coui-t  itself,  by  throwing  a  veil  over  its  tur- 
|iitii(les;  li(>  would  have  awakened  a  fondness  for  the  alliance 
ol  i'l-aiiee,  wliicli  liitlierto  had  a])]iear(Ml  only  burdensomi^  to 
tlie  Spaniards.  lint  to  act  in  this  manner  would  liave  been 
i-i'uai-ding  eowai'diei'  and  tri'aclieiy  erpially  with  tli(>  most  tried 
and  sei-\  icealile  (idclity.  It  could  scarcely  b(^  re(|iiii'(>d  of  an 
ally  so  dis<atis(ird  as  .\apoleon  iiad  reason  to  l)e.  '^Diei-e  was 
"II''  otlirr  {'oiirsi'  to  pursue.  Iliat  was  to  a^vjiropriate  to  himself 
in  rxcliaiigi'  lor  I  Nn-t  iij_:a!  some  S|)anish  ])roviiuM^s  bordei'ing  on 
oiir  tionlici-,  and  to  acquire  a  footing  beyond  the  J'yrenees,  as 
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lio.  luiil  done  in  Italy  beyond  the  Alps,  by  tlie  possession  of 
I'iedniont;  a  detestable  policy,  fit  at  most  for  Aiislria,  wiiich 
has  always  coveted  the  possession  of  the  back  of  tlie  Al])s,  and 
whose  territories,  besides,  composed  of  con((uests,  ill  jjouiid  to- 
gether, are  not  so  formed  by  Nature  as  to  excite  in  her  a  fond- 
ness for  well-defined  frontiers.  To  make  himself  master  of 
the  Biscayan  provinces,  and  those  bordering  the  J'^bro,  such  as 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  would  therefore  have  been  a  fault  against 
geography,  a  sure  way  to  wound  all  Spaniards  to  the  heart,  antl 
au  inefficacious  method  of  placing  their  government  under  tin- 
dependence  of  Napoleon ;  but,  as  for  submissive,  incapable  of 
defending  itself,  this  government  was  so,  but  skilful,  active, 
attached,  in  short,  all  that  could  be  wished,  it  would  not  have 
become  so  by  the  cession  of  Aragon  or  Catalonia  to  France.  It 
would  thereby  have  been  rendered  more  contemptible,  but  not 
stronger,  more  courageous,  more  industrious. 

This  manner  of  disposing  of  Portugal  would  have  been  the 
worst  of  all,  and  the  most  dangerous.  Napoleon  was  not  in- 
clined to  it.  He  had,  however,  examined  it  like  all  the  others ; 
and  at  this  very  period,  which  proves  that  he  had  thought  of 
it,  he  directed  application  to  be  made  to  the  French  legation  at 
]\[adrid  for  a  statistical  account  of  the  Biscayan  provinces,  and 
of  the  provinces  watered  by  the  Ebro  in  its  course.  He  had 
about  him  at  that  time  a  dangerous  counsellor — dangerous,  not 
becanse  he  was  deficient  in  good  sense,  but  because  he  was 
deficient  in  the  love  of  truth:  this  was  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who, 
having  guessed  the  subject  that  engrossed  the  secret  thoughts 
of  Na])oleon,  practised  the  most  mischievous  of  seductions  upon 
him,  h\  conversing  with  him  incessantly  on  tlu^  to])ics  that 
engaged  his  mind.  ]'ower  has  not  a  more  dangerous  llatterer 
than  the  disgraced  courtier  who  is  anxious  to  recover  its  favour, 
l-'ouche.  the  minister,  having  lost  in  1 802  Ihe  ])f)rtf()lio  of  the 
|)olice  for  lia\  ing  disap])roved  of  that  excellent  institution,  the 
consulate  for  life,  had  exerted  himself  to  recover  his  lost  ])ort- 
folio  by  seconding  by  a  thousand  inti'igues  the  fatal  institution 
of  the  eni])ire.  M.  de  I'alleyraiul  was  playing  at  this  moment, 
a  siniilar  ])art.  H<,'  had  sorely  dis])leased  Napoleon  by  insi>ting 
on  relin(|uishing  the  portfolio  of  the  foi'eigii  alfaii's  for  the 
situation  of  grand  dignitary,  ami  he  stro\-e  to  i)lease  him  again 
liv  L!'i\ing  him  atlvice,  which  he  was  fond  of  receiving.  M.  tie 
'I'alli'yrand  was  of  the  ])arty  at  l''ontainebleau.  He  saw,  since 
the  affair  of  Copenhagen,  the  seiies  of  wars  resumed  and  con- 
tinued, f'rance  pushing  Russia  to  the  north  and  to  the  east. 
that  she  miglit  herself  fall  upon  tlie  scmth  and  the  west.  The 
(|uestion  of  Portugal  became  urgent,  and  if  he  had  not  g(>niiis 
sufficient  to  judge  what  .arraiigenu-nts  were  best  ada]ited  to 
Euro[)e,   he  was  well   enough   ac()uaiuted  with   iiiiman  ])assions 
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to  judge  that  Napoleon  was  full  of  thoughts,  still  vague  but 
absorbing,  relati\e  to  the  Peninsula.     This  discovery  made,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  lead  the  conversation  to  this  subject,  and 
lie  had  seen  the  coldness  of  Napoleon  towards  him  disappear 
all  at  once,  conversation  revived,  and  if  not  confidence,  at  least 
ease  restored.     He  had  profited  by  it,  and  had  not  ceased  to 
add   to   the    already  hideous   picture    of   the    court   of    Spain 
colours  not  needed  by  that  picture  to  offend  the  e^ye  of  Napoleon, 
In  regard  to  Portugal,  he  had  appeared  to  be  strongly  of  opinion 
tliat  to  descend  npon  the  Ebro,  to  establish  himself  there,  in 
compensation  for  the  cession  to   Spain  of  the   banks  of  the 
Tac'us,  would  be  a  position  ad  interim  useful  and  advantageous 
to  take.     Napoleon  was  not  inclined  to  this  plan,  and  preferred 
another.     But  M.  de  Talleyrand  had,  nevertheless,  become  his 
most  intimate   confidant,   after   having  been  treated   for   two 
luonths  with  extreme  coldness.     Napoleon,  on  his  return  from 
the  chase,  or  on  leaving  the  circle  of  the  ladies,  was  seen  regu- 
larly in  tete-a-tete  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  talking  at  great  length, 
with  animation,   sometimes  with  a  gloomy  thoughtfulness,  on 
a   subjc^ct   evidently  of   in^portance,    of  which    everybody  Avas 
ignorant,  and  of  which  even  none  sought  an   explanation,   so 
powerful,  so  prosperous,  so  pacific  did  the  empire  appear  since 
'I'llsit.    Napoleon,  walking  in  the  vast  galleries  of  Fontainebleau, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  with  a  speed  proportioned  to  that 
of  his  thoughts,  ])ut  to  the  tortin-e  the  infirm  courtier,  who  could 
not  keep  up  with  hiui  but  by  immolating  his  body,  as  he  im- 
molated his  soul  in  llattering  the  mischievous  and  deplorable 
f\1  ravagauce  of  genius.     One  man  only,  deprived  of  the  confi- 
cK'uce  which  h(>  had  enjoyed,  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres, 
|)t>nt'lrated  the  subject  of  these  conversations,  durst  not  interru])t 
tlicm.  iKu-  oppose  his  assiduities  to  those  of  ]\r.  de  Talleyrand; 
I'ur  Xapnlcoii.  li;iving  Ijecomc^  with  time  more  im]")ei'ious  towards 
liini,  withdiit  liciug  less  friendly,  was  less  accessible  to  tlu^  couii- 
>''ls  of  Iiis  timid  wisdom.      A   few  woi'ds  dropped  by  tlie  Arch- 
( 'liancelloi-  ( 'amhuct'res  had  been  suilicient  to  reveal  the  op])osi- 
tion  of  lli;ii   ele.-ir-sighled  statesman  to  any  new  enterprise,  ami 
part  iciihu'ly  to  any  interference  in  the  inextricable  affairs  of  the 
I 'eniii-ula,  wlieri'  coi'i'upt  governments  reigned  over  half  savage 
piipiihit  ioir-,  \vli"re  t  lie  diriiciill  ies  whicli  .Joseph  had  (Micountered 
in  I  lie  ( 'alalii'ias  would  he   fdimd   midtiplied  tenfokl.      Napoleon 
liad,  llierefore,  |)ert'e('t  ly  <liscei-ne(l  the  (vpinion  of   I'rinee  (Jam- 
liaci'i-i'-.   and    f'\'u-in'_;-   the  disapjii'oval   of   a  wise  man,   he  who 
I'^ar^'d    not    tlie  woi'ld   --liowed   the  sam(>   frit^ndshi])   for   him  as 
'•ver^  liiit   not  the  same  (V)iili(lence.* 

I  ri|,f)rt  liiTit  llm  ;is~crliiiu  of  i'liiicc  (';rnil),'ir('ri's  liinisclf,  rnnlirmod  by 
' '  ■■  I'  -'  :i;M.ny  nl  <  \  i-w  it  m  --cs,  mhui'  fm  uiitIv  inini.-n'rs  df  Xajidu'Dii,  (jthurs 
ill'  ii.i'cr-  "i  iii>  ri,\iii,  ;m(l  liy  a,  valid  y  <if  crirrcsi'oiKii'iicc. 
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There  liad  just  appeared  at  i'ontainel)leau  anotlier  ]X'rsonaG'e. 
an  obscure  one.  wlio  was  rarely  adinitted  to  liii'inv  in  tlie  jiresence 
ot"  Napoleon,  but  clever  and  crafty  as  any  secret  aLj-cnt  could  be  : 
this  was  y{.  Yzquitrdo.  the  confidential  man  of  the  J'rince  of  the 
I'eace.  and  sent  to  I'aris.  as  we  have  said  above,  to  treat  serioiislv 
about  the  affairs  which  M.  de  jNIassaredo  and  ^1.  de  Frias  eiitei-ed 
upon  merely  as  a  matter  of  form.    He  was  not  only  charuvd  with 
the  interests  of  Spain,  but  also  with  the  per>onal  interests  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  having 
been  so  distiuguished  and  appreciated  by  him  as  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  most  important  missions.     He  did  the  best  he  could  for 
the  affairs  of  his  country  and  those  of  Emmanuel  Godoy  ;  for 
though  devoted  to  the  latter,  he  was  a  good  Spaniard.     Endowed 
with  extraordinary  sagacity,  he  had  foreseen  that  the  critical 
moment   for   Spain   was   approaching;    for,  on  the   one   hand. 
Napoleon  became  daily  more  disgusted  with  an  incapable  and 
perfidious   ally  ;    and   on   the   other   hand,  having   successively 
touched  on  all  the  European  questions,  he  was  naturally  led  to 
that  of  the  Peninsula,  and  induced  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the 
south  by  the  conclusion,  apparent  at  least,  of  those  of  the  north. 
Accordinn-ly  this  subtle  and  insinuating  agent  exerted  all  his 
efforts  to  be  informed  of  what  was  passing  in  the  counsels  of 
the  emperor.     He  had  found  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
through  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  Duroc.  who  had  mar- 
ried a  Spanish  lady,  daughter  of  ]M.  d'Her\'az.  formerly  at  tlu' 
head  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  afterwards 
.Manpiis  d'Almenara   and   ambassador   at  Constantinople.     1^1. 
Vzquierdo  had  culti\"ated  this  valuable  connection,  and  sought, 
notwithstanding    the    integrity    and    discretion    of    the    grantl 
marshal,  either  to  discover  the  designs  of  Na])oleon,  or  to  get 
M)me  useful  words  conveyed  to  him.       He    had  nut   failed,   on 
occasion  of  ]\)rtugal,  to  appear  more  frequently  at   Fontaine- 
lileau,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  most  advantageous  re-^ull 
for  S[)aln  and  for  his  pati-oii. 

The  court  u[  ^ladrid,  though  ir  i'elt  all  its  desire  awak'eued  at 
the  idea  of  an  oi)eration  against  J'ortugal.  ne\-erthele<.^  .-aw  not 
without  \'exatiou  tlie  house  of  Pragau/.a  ])n:-lied  t(,)\vai'(P  llra/.il. 
for  it  had  fell  great  uneasiness  aljout  its  Auiei-ican  colniiie- rvei' 
>ince  th(^  I'nited  States  had  shaken  oil'  the  yoke  of  fjiglaud. 
The  estal)lishiuent  of  an  independent  Mui'opean  State  in  I'.razil 
filled  it  with  dread  of  a  new  coiiiitK  it  inn.  wliicli  niiulit  lead 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  ])rovince<  of  llu^  La  Plata  to  constitute 
themselves  free  States  also;  and  in  tlu^  moment, •-  wlien  its  [ovc- 
sight  got  the  better  of  it->  greediiie-.-.  it  would  I'ather  have  -een 
the  Praganzas  renuain  at  Lisbon  than  see  a  chance  of  acipiiring 
I'ortugal  aiisini:-  from  their  (lei)arture.  It  was  Tiot  probable, 
however,  that  the  I'.ragan/.as.  sa\  ed  a  first  iini.'  in  iSoJ  by  Spain. 
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wliich  had  cost  the  latter  the  island  of  Trinidad,  could  be  again 
saved  in  1 807.  Spain  must  therefore  submit  to  their  removal, 
voluntary  or  compulsory,  to  Brazil.  In  this  situation  the  court 
of  Madrid  could  not  do  better  than  endeavour  to  acquire  Portugal. 
Bat  it  was  well  aware  that  it  had  not  deserved  so  rich  a  present 
from  Napoleon  ;  it  feared  that  it  should  be  obliged  to  purchase 
it  with  sacrifices,  perhaps  even  to  consent  to  its  being  divided, 
and  in  this  case  M.  Yzquierdo  had  a  secondary  commission, 
which  was  to  obtain  one  of  the  ^^I'ovinces  of  Portugal  for  his 
patron,  the  1  ^rince  of  the  Peace.  The  latter,  seeing  from  day  to 
day  a  formidable  storm  gathering  against  him,  as  well  at  court 
as  in  the  nation  at  large,  purposed,  in  case  he  should  be  precipi- 
tated from  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  to  drop,  not  into  nothing, 
but  into  an  independent  and  solidly  secured  principality.  The 
(jiieen  ardently  wished  her  favourite  so  desirable  a  retreat.  The 
good-natured  Charles  IV.  thought  it  due  to  the  eminent  services 
of  the  man  who,  he  said,  had  for  twenty  years  assisted  him  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  crown.  In  consequence,  M.  Yzquierdo 
had  received  from  his  sovereigns,  as  well  as  from  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace  himself,  the  express  recommendation  to  follow  up 
this  result  in  case  Portugal  should  not  be  integrally  given  to 
Spain.  In  case  of  the  partition  of  Portugal,  there  was  another 
ambition  still  to  gratify,  that  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  the 
favourite  daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  widow  of 
tlie  Prince  of  I'arma,  mother  of  a  king  five  years  old,  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ijtruria,  instituted  some  years  before  by  the 
l^'irst  Consul.  It  was  much  doubted  whether  Napoleon  would 
leave  possessions  in  Italy  to  Spain  ^any  more  than  to  Austria, 
and  with  this  forecast  part  of  Portugal  was  solicited  for  the 
()ii('en  of  Ktruria.  Portugal,  divided  then  into  two  principalities, 
vassals  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  would  become  in  reality  a  Spanish 
])rovinc(\  ]\loreover,  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  its  iudolence,  in 
its  (Icbasi'iiHMit.  cluu'ished  an  ambitious  desire,  which  was  to 
aci(iiii'('  a  lilK'  that  should  cover  its  present  degradation,  and  it 
wislifd  lliat  (Miarlcs  IV.  should  be  called  ^wi//  of  tJie  SiJnins  and 
Kiiiprmr  of  tlir  yt uirriras.  ^Jlius  every  one  in  that  degraded 
(■Hint  would  liavc  licfu  satisfietl.  I'lie  favourite  would  have  had 
a  pfiiu-ipality  wherein  to  hide  his  turpitudes;  the  qui'en  would 
liavc  had  1lic  ])lt'asui'o  of  providing  for  her  favourite,  and  with 
liini  I'oi-  lici'  pfffcii'id  daughter  ;  and  the  king  would  have  picked 
up  in  passing  a  title  foi-  the  amusement  of  his  imbecile  vanity. 

Such  were  tile  ideas  to  which  I\l.  Yzquierdo  was  commissioned 
to  old, -I ill  asx'iit  at  I'ontainebleau.  Of  all  possible  projects,  the 
l.iffei'  wris  the  one  which  diflered  least  from  the  views  of  Napo- 
I'oii.  1 1,.  wanted  not  at  first,  as  we  have  observed,  any  arrange- 
nieiit  whieh  could  become  definitive,  lie  meant  purely  and 
siMi[ily  to  give  Portugal  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  a  ijif't  which  it 
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had  uot  deserved,  nnd  wliich  would  liave  raised  it  in  the  estima- 
tion of  tlie  Spaniards.     IJe  had  renounced  the  idea  Kainh'd  by 
M.  de  Talh'yrand,  of  gaining  a  footing  beyond  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ebro.     Thenceforward 
he  should  ])refer,  saving  some  modification,  the  plan  of  partition 
brought  by  M.  Yzquierdo,  and  which  had  for  the  moment  the 
only  advantages  to  which  he  aspired.     In  the  first  ])lace.  Napo- 
leon was  resolved  to  clear  Italy  of  all  foreign  princes,  and  after 
turning   the   Austrians   out   of  it,  he  pur])osed  to  remove  tlie 
Spaniards  also,  not  as  being  dangerous.     Peo])le.  therefore,  had 
rightly  guessed  his  real  intention,  by  supiwsing  that  he  would 
seek  to  recover  Etruria  by  means  of  an  exchange  for  a  ]iorlion 
of  Portugal.    Then,  though  filled  with  contenq^t  for  the  favouritf^ 
who  was  degrading  and  ruining  Spain,  he  resolved  to  attach 
him  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  have  him  at  his  disposal  in 
the   different   circumstances  which   he  foresaw  or  intended   to 
bring  about.      But  he  thoupht  that  it  was  too  much  to  give  half 
of  Portugal  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria  as  thf^  price  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  favourite  as  the  price  of  his  subservience. 
In  consequence,  taking  little  pains  to  ]:)ersuade  ])eo])le  to  whom 
he  had  only  to  signify  his  will,  he  dictated  to  M.  de  Chanqiagny. 
on  the  moi'uing  of  the  23rd  of  OctoV)er.  a  note  containing  In's 
definitive  resolutions.*     He  granted  to  the  Queen  of  Iltruria. 
for  her  son.  ;i  State  containing  a  population  of  800. OOO  souls, 
situated  on  the  Douro,  and  having  Oporto  for  its  ca]iita],  which 
was  to  T)e  called  the  kingdom  of  North  Lusitania.     At  the  other 
extremity  of  Portugal,  in  the  southern  part,  he  granted  td  the 
I'rince  of  the  I'eace  a  State  with  a  population  of  400. OOO  souls. 
composed  of  the  Algarves  and  the  Alentejo,  styled  the  -[irinci- 
pality  of  the  Algarves.      These  two  small   States  l)alanced  the 
po]")ulntion   of  Tuscanv.   at  that    time   computtMl   at    1,200.000 
souls.      Napoleon   was  not    sufficiently  satisfied   with    S])ain    to 
give  her  more  than  he  took  from  her.      He  reserved  the  ceiili';il 
part  of   Portugal,  that  is  to  say,  bislion,  the  Tagus,  the  I'pjiei' 
Douro,  bearing  the  names  of    IV)rtuguese    f'-tramadiii'n.  lieyi-a., 
and  Tras-os-]\Iontes,  and  comprising  a  ])0i)ulatien  ot'  2.000,0(0, 
iidial)itants.  in  order  to  dis])ose  of  it  at  the  ])eaee.     This  wholly 
jirovisional  ai-rangement   suited   him   woiuleri'el!}   well,   siin^'   it 
left  eveiything  in  sus])ense.  I'or  it  afforded  eitlier  the  me.-ni^  ot 
'-ul)se(|uently  recovering  the  S])aiii^h  colonies,  ly  rot'  ring  iwo- 
rhirds  of   Portugal  to  the  hou^e  of    Di'agauza.  oi-  To  make  what 
arrangement  so<'ver  he  ])]ea'-e(l  Avitli    tlie   house  of  Spain,  it    he 
should  decide  on  suffering  it    to  i-eiL'H   in  at1;ie!iiiig  it  I0  him  by 
ilie  lionds  of  a   marriage.      At   any  rate,  it  '.■>;■,-  agreed  that  the 

■    It  is  from  this  very  iiorc  mv\  llic  idniiicnl   in-trm't io;,.-  -cni  tr.iin  ^tii'Iiiil 

Id  M.  Vy.(|iiiorilo,  botli  pn  .-cf. ,  ■!  in  tin '  t.duvic.  immti--  llu-  p:n>crs  of  N:i[  wlioii. 
iluit  1  ;nii  wi-itiii<r  tlii-  acixiimt. 

Vol.  V.  '< 
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new  Portuguese  principalities  should  he  constituted  into  sove- 
reignties, vassals  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  that  poor  King 
Charles  IV.  should  be  styled,  agreeably  to  his  desire.  King  of  the 
Spains  and  Ehiperor  of  the  Americas,  and  bear,  like  Napoleon, 
the  double  title  of  Imperial  and  Koyal  Majesty. 

Besides  these  conditions.  Napoleon  required  that  Spain  should 
unite  with  the  French  troops  a  division  of  10,000  Spaniards  to 
take  possession  of  the  province  of  Oporto,  one  of  10,000  or 
1 1,000  to  second  the  movement  of  the  French  upon  _Lisbon,  and 
one  of  6000  to  occu])y  the  Algarves.  It  was  understood  that 
(J(>neral  Junot  should  command  the  French  and  allied  troops, 
unless  the  Frince  of  the  Peace  or  Charles  IV.  should  go  to  the 
army,  which  they  had  promised  not  to  do,  for  Napoleon  would 
not  have  entrusted  to  such  generals  the  life  of  a  single  soldier  of 
his.  P)y  disposing  of  Portugal  in  this  manner,  he  should  recover 
Va  ruria  immediately  ;  this,  which  Napoleon  was  solicitous  to  do, 
on  account  of  liis  arrangments  in  Italy,  would  hold  out  an  allur- 
ing bait  to  the  ambition  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  enable  him 
to  defer  every  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Peninsula,  and  not 
even  recjuire  him  finally  to  decide  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Praganzas  in  America. 

'I'he  treaty  containing  this  provisional  partition  of  Portugal 
was  drawn  up  conformably  to  the  note  which  Napoleon  had 
dictated  to  M.  de  Champagny,  and  signed  by  M,  Yzquierdo  for 
S])ain,  and  by  the  Grand-Marshal  Duroc  for  France.  It  was 
signed  at  Fontainebleau  itself,  on  the  27th  of  October ;  and  it 
has  obtained,  by  the  title  of  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  an  unfor- 
t  iinate  celebrity,  because  it  was  the  first  act  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Peninsula. 

No  sooner  were  the  signatures  given,  than  orders  were  de- 
sputelied  10  (ieneral  -Junot,  whose  troops,  having  entered  Spain 
oil  the  17th.  had  already  reached  Salamanca,  purposing  to  pro- 
ceed 1()  ihe  Tagus  through  Alcantara,  and  to  follow  the  right 
lirink.  while  (inieral  Solano,  Marcpiis  del  Socorro,  with  lO.OOO 
S|)aiiiards.  would  follow  the  left  bank.  General  Junot  had  been 
e.\])ressly  ret-omiiiended  to  send  to  Paris  all  the  Portuguese 
emissai'ies  w  horn  Im'  should  fall  in  with,  saying  that  he  had  no 
])o\\ci-  to  ti'eal.  thai  liis  insti'uctions  were  to  march  to  Lisbon,  as 
•■I'  trieiid  if  lie  were  n(»t  resisted,  as  a  con((ueror  if  he  met  with 
any  o])|)o<if  idii  wha,te\ci'. 

M.  dr  Talleyrand,  for  Iiaving  listened  to  all  llie  effusions  of 
•^■■M'"'''""  i"  i'ega!'d  lo  Spain,  obtained  what  he  desii-ed,  that  is 
'"  ^•■i\  •  .'I  e.'rfain  supreiiiaev  over  the  de|)artment  of  foreign 
allairs.  Napoleon,  ii'iilaled  a(  first  \o  see  him  i-eliiK(in'sh  the 
|"'i'<loliM  (,|  foi-rio'n  affairs  for  IIk^  ])urely  lionorary  dignity  of 
\  ic>'--i'an(l-.'lrc1(ii',  had  sigin'fied  to  liim  tliat  lie  should  no 
l<'iiL'''T  li:i\  I-  aii\'  part  in  t  lie  diplomacy  of  t  lie  eiiipii-e.       ISiit  over- 
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come  by  M.  de  Talloyrand's  address,  he  decreed  tliat  the  vice- 
grand-elector  should  succeed  in  their  functions  not  only  the 
grand-elector,  absent  because  he  reigned  at  Naph-s.  but  also  the 
arch-chancellor  of  State,  because  he  reigned  at  ^^lilan.  The 
reader  will  recollect,  no  doubt,  that  part  of  the  (.uti.-s  of  the 
arch-chancellor  of  State  consisted  in  the  presentation  of  ambas- 
sadors, in  the  custody  of  treaties,  in  short,  the  honorary  ]xart  of 
the  imperial  diplomacy.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  therefore,  combining 
an  office  of  formality  conferred  on  him  by  decree  with  tin- 
important  duty  attributed  to  him  by  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor,  found  himself  at  once  dignitary  and  minister,  a 
situation  to  which  he  had  always  aspired,  and  which  Napoleon 
had  declared  that  he  would  never  grant.  The  Arch-Chancellor 
Can)baceres  made  this  remark  to  Napoleon,  who  was  slightlv 
embarrassed,  and  promised  that  the  decree  should  not  be  signtnl. 
J5ut  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres  was  just  then  setting  off  to 
visit  his  native  city,  Montpellier,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the  decree  so  ardently 
desired  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  signed  and  published  as  an 
official  act.*  Thus  in  this  decisive  and  fatal  moment  prudencf 
withdrew  and  complaisance  remained — com])laisance  more  dan- 
gerous in  M.  de  Talleyrand  than  in  any  other  person,  because 
with  him  it  assumed  all  the  forms  of  good  sense. 

Napoleon's  intention  was  to  set  out  for  Italy  as  soon  as  he 
had  received  ]\r.  de  Tolstoy,  for  he  had  not  visited  since  1805 
that  country  of  his  predilection,  lie  purposed  to  carry  thither 
the  benefit  of  his  vivifying  presence,  to  embrace  his  adopted  son. 
Kugene  J3eauharnais,  and  his  eldest  brother.  Jose])h.  and  to  con- 
\'erse  with  Lucien  himself,  whom  he  hoped  to  prevail  upon  to 
i-eturn  into  the  bosom  of  the  imperial  family,  perha])s  even  to 
place  on  a  throne.  But  all  at  once,  when  on  the  ])oiiit  of  setting 
off,  intelligence  from  ]\radrid  stopped  and  obliged  him  to  suspend 
his  depart ure.-|-  The  accounts  from  that  capital,  which  had  for 
some  time  begfun  to  assume  a  jxrave  character,  were  of  the  most 
strange  and  unexpected  nature.  They  intimated  that  on  the  271  li 
of  October,  the  very  day  on  which  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau 
was  signed  in  France,  the  Prince  of  the  A>turias  had  lieeii  ai-i'ested 
at  the  Escurial,  and  ctjnstituted  a  ])risoner  in  his  a])artmeiits  : 
that  his  papers   had   ])een   seized:   that   among  llieiii   had  l»een 

"  A  circumstunc'e  well  worthy  cif  remark,  and  which  will  a})]'ear  >inLMi!ar. 
is,  that  the  .\rch-Chancellor  Cainbacerr.s,  in  his  valuable  iii.aiiuscriiit  ineiiKdi-, 
iclates  that  Napdlemi  adhered  to  hi-  purjjnse,  and  tliat  M.  de  Tall,  vraiid  did 
iir.t  (ibtaiii  wliat  he  wished.  'J'his  is  a  iiii-iake  of  that  -lave  \,v\--><n:i^sv,  fur 
the  cnrre-ixuidence  of  NaiKdemi.  at;d  the  Mi,int,iir  df  November  7.  iS-i;,  No. 
311,  pruve  that  the  decree  wa>  >i;_'iicd.  N.aiiolci  iii.  1..  avcid.  \\'<  (lni,bt,the 
endi.-irrassirieni  of  an  explaiiatinn,  ]  iin:  ablv  nrvci- -i-Mkc  f  i:ri  li<r  (.11  tin-  >ubject 
tM  ilir  ai-.di-clianccll..r,  wh..  ini-ht  brlievc  ihat  ihc  dcTc.-  did  not  exist. 

t  'The  c(irrt-.i"indem-i- i.f  Xapobun  [imve-thi-  hn't  in  t  he  mc-t  .■nithent  i.- 
manner. 
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found  proofs  of  a  conspiracy  against  tlie  throne ;  and  that  a 
criminal  process  would  be  commenced  against  him.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  a  letter  of  the  29th,  signed  by  Charles  IV. 
himself,  informed  Napoleon  that  his  eldest  son,  seduced  by 
miscreants,  had  formed  a  double  design  against  the  life  of  his 
mother  and  the  crown  of  his  father.  The  unfortunate  king 
added  that  such  a  design  ought  to  be  punished ;  that  search 
was  making  for  its  instigators  ;  but  that  the  prince,  the  author 
of  or  accomplice  in  such  abominable  projects,  could  not  be 
permitted  to  reign ;  that  one  of  his  brothers,  more  worthy  of 
the  supreme  rank,  should  have  his  ]3lace  in  the  paternal  heart 
and  on  the  throne. 

"^ro  prosecute  criminally  the  heir  to  the  crown,  to  change  the 
order  of  succession,  were  resolutions  of  immense  importance, 
which  could  not  but  move  Napoleon,  already  deeply  engaged 
with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  forbade  his  departure.  The  appeal 
made  for  his  friendship,  almost  for  his  advice,  in  acquainting 
him  with  this  family  misfortune — a  misfortune  most  terrible  if 
it  were  true,  most  infamous  if  but  a  calumny  of  an  unnatural 
mother,  and  believed  by  an  imbecile  father — obliged  him  to 
inquire  minutely  into  the  facts,  and  almost  to  interfere,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  command  of  the  consequences.  Besides,  just  at 
this  time  arrived  letters  from  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  im- 
])loring  the  protection  of  Napoleon  against  implacable  enemies, 
and  soliciting  to  become  not  only  his  protege,  but  his  relation, 
his  adopted  son,  by  obtaining  the  hand  of  one  of  the  French 
princesses.*  Thus  these  unfortunate  Bourbons,  both  father 
and  son,  tluMuselves  called  upon,  nay,  almost  forced,  that  dread 
C()U(|ii('roi-  to  interfere  in  their  affairs  at  the  moment  when  he, 
lli()i-()iiglily  disgusted  with  their  incapacity,  was  too  w^ell  disposed 
to  hurl  tlicm  from  a  throne  on  which  they  were  not  only  useless, 
Init  dangerous  to  tlie  common  cause  of  France  and  Spain. 

We  should  not  have  a  just  conception  of  these  strange  cir- 
cumstances, were  we  not  to  turn  back  and  to  take  a  survey  of 
\vh;it  had  occurred  at  the  court  of  Spaiii  for  a  year  past.  We 
have  seen  elsewh(M'e  (Vol.  HI.)  a  ])icture  of  that  degenerate  court, 
ruled  hy  an  inxdrnt  favourite,  who  had  contrived  to  usnr])  in 
a  ni;imii'i'  the  r(»yal  aiitliority,  thanks  to  the  passion  which  h(> 
h;L(l  excited  twenty  yi'ai's  before  in  a  (|u(^en  devoid  of  modesty. 
if  tli''i'i'  wri'i'  a  ci>unti-y  in  i'hirop(>  capa1)l(^  of  exhibiting  in  its 
niD-t  hidi'dus  i'eatui-es  ihc  >|)('ctacle  of  the  c(irru])tion  of  courts, 

'I'hi'  Wi'll  known  letter,  in  wliicli  I''i'i-iiin;mil  itpiilii^^  to  Naiiolcoii  for  liis 
pror.-r;  i.,ii  .-imiI  for  the  liiind  of  :i  ]  irincr---<  of  lii>  r,-iniil,v,  is  dafod  t.Iio  iith  of 
'•'■'"'"'I'.  r>nt  Imt  rca-^oii ,  wliic^h  \vr  shall  state  clsewliorc,  it  was  not,  enclosed 
'■>  M.  d.-  l',>  lulninais  ill  a  d.,,]i:i|c||  I  ill  (he  20t  h,  left  Madrid  on  the  20t  h  or  2 1st, 
•  ■"'dd  n'  ii  .1  rri\  !■  in  I'aiis  hcl'oic  I  hi^  2S1  h.  and  probahly  I'ea'died  I''ontainel)lean 
oil  r'l  .'Mth,  li  ilirii  took  the  loiiricrs  seven  oi'  eiti;lit  days  to  I  iiiacI  IVorn 
Madrid  to  l'ari>. 
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it  was  nssiiriMlly  Spain.  J'x^liind  tlic  IVrt'iHM's.  Ix'twccii  tlirt't' 
seas,  almost  cut  (iff  from  coinminucation  with  l-hn'opr.  shfltert'd 
Vjy  lier  armii's  ami  iicr  ideas,  amidst  an  luMfdiiaiv  ()])idi'iicp, 
which  liad  its  source  in  the  treasures  of  the  New  World,  which 
had  kept  up  the  indolence  of  the  nation  as  well  as  that  of  its 
]')rincrs;  in  a  hot  climate,  which  excites  the  senses  more  than 
the  mind;  an  old  court  miiiiit  \vh11  fall  asleep,  hccome  volu])- 
tuous  and  degenerate,  between  a  clergy  intolerant  for  heresy  l^it 
tolerant  for  vice,  and  a  nation  accustomed  to  consider  royalty, 
whatever  it  might  do,  as  equally  sacred  with  the  Deity  Himself. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  a  wise,  enlightened, 
and  industrious  ])rince.  and  a  minister  worthy  of  him.  (/harles 
III.  and  JM.  de  i-'lorida  lilanca,  had  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
general  decline,  but  had  only  suspended  for  a  moment  the 
melancholy  course  of  things.  In  the  next  reign  Spain  had 
descended  to  the  lowest  step  of  abasement,  though  the  fine 
(jualities  of  the  nation  were  only  benumbed.  K'ing  Charles  I^'.. 
always  upright,  well-intentioned,  but  inca]ial)le  of  any  other 
exertion  than  that  of  hunting,  regarding  it  as  a  favour  of  J  leaven 
that  some  one  should  undertake  the  task  of  reigning  for  him  ; 
his  wife,  always  dissolute  as  a  Koman  princess  of  the  Lowei- 
empire,  always  submissive  to  the  old  (jirrJr  dv  corp-^.  who  had 
becouK'  I'l'ince  of  the  J^eace.  and  I'eserving  her  lu^art  for  him 
while  she  gave  up  her  person  to  vulgar  gallants  of  his  choosing  ; 
the  Prince  of  the  ]\^ace,  always  vain,  light,  indolent,  ignorant, 
deceitful,  and  cowardly,  having  e\'eiy  ^•ice  Init  cruelty,  always 
domineering  over  his  master,  or  taking  the  trouble  to  conceive 
for  hinj  soft  and  capricious  resolutions,  which  sulliced  to  kt>e]) 
a  dt^l)ased  government  going — the  king,  the  (pKU'u.  the  I'i'ince 
of  the  Peace  had  bi'ought  Spain  into  a  state  diilieulf  to  be 
(le>cribed.  No  finances,  no  navv.  no  army,  no  ])oliey.  no  autho- 
rity over  colonies  ready  to  revolt,  no  res]-)ect  from  the  indignant 
nation,  no  relations  witli  J'hiro];)e.  which  disdained  a  cowai'dly.  ])ei'- 
.'idious  court,  without  a  will  of  its  own.  no  longei-  even  a  su])port  in 
l''i'ance.  for  Na"iK)leon  had  been  led  bv  contem])t  ti)  lielieve  that 
e\t'rything  was  allowal)h'  towards  a  ]io\vei'  whicli  had  ai"ri\<'d 
al   -o  abject  a  conditicjn — such  was  Spain  in  October  1  S07. 

The  iii'st  interest  of  tlie  S])anish  mounrehy.  e\er  >!iice.  shut 
U]:)  be1  wei-ii  the  Pyi'euees  and  the  >r;i-  tlirit  -un-oiiiid  liei-.  >Iie 
has  neither  Netherlands  noi'ftnlytM  diMurb  hei- — the  lirst  in- 
ten-t  i^  the  nax'v.  whicii  tlb  n  included  tie'  administ  I'.'it  ion  of 
her  colo]nes  and  that  oT  Iht  .-M'senaN.  llei'  col(.nie<  (^imtained 
neither  soldiers,  noi-  niii-k-'ls  to  arm  the  (-..loiii-t-.  in  defaidt  of 
-oldiei'<.  Jb'r  cajitain^-'j'ii.'ral  were  nio>tly  olli(^ei-s  >o  timid 
and  so  inca])able.  that  tin'  governor  of  the  pi-o\  iiices  of  La  Plata 
had  given  u])  fJuenos  .\\iv-  to  the  bjig!i-h  wit  hout  fighting, 
and  that  a  Frenchman.  .M.  de  Lini.Ts.  had  to  put  himself  at  Ihe 
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head  of  500  men  and  himself  undertake  to  expel  the  invaders, 
which  he  had  done  with  complete  success.  The  Spaniards, 
indignant,  had  deposed  the  captain-general,  and  resolved  to 
appoint  M.  Liniers  in  his  place,  but  he  would  accept  only  the 
provisional  title  of  military  commandant.  In  vain  did  the  chain 
of  the  Cordilleras  pour  forth  metals  from  its  rich  flanks  ;  gold 
and  silver  dug  out  of  their  bowels  lay  useless  in  the  cellars 
of  the  captains-general.  There  was  not  a  Spanish  ship  that 
durst  go  to  fetch  them.  The  governor  of  the  Philippines,  for 
example,  being  in  want  of  ammunition,  provisions,  money  to 
buy  them  with,  had  been  obliged  to  apj)ly  to  the  brave  Captain 
Bourayne,  commander  of  the  French  frigate  La  CannonUre, 
whose  gallant  fights  we  have  already  related,  to  procure  piastres 
for  him.  Captain  Bourayne  had  brought  to  the  amount  of 
12,000,000,  after  making  a  trip  from  the  Philippines  to  Mexico 
and  back,  and  thus  twice  crossing  half  the  globe.  The  Spanish 
government,  in  order  to  have  a  little  of  this  valuable  American 
coin  at  Madrid,  was  obliged  to  sell  considerable  sums  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Holland,  and  sometimes  even  to  England, 
who,  being  in  absolute  need  of  it  herself,  consented  to  undertake 
the  transport  of  it  to  Europe,  and  to  give  one-half  the  amount 
to  the  enemy,  on  condition  of  keeping  the  other  half  herself. 

As  for  the  navy  itself,  its  state  was  this.  Composed  of  y6 
ships  of  the  line  and  54  frigates  under  Charles  III.,  it  had 
dwindled  under  Charles  IV.  to  33  sail  of  the  line  and  20 
frigates.  Of  those  33  ships  of  the  line,  there  were  8  to  be 
destroyed  immediately,  as  not  worth  refitting.  There  were  left 
25,  5  of  them  three-deckers,  well  built,  and  very  fine  ships; 
I  r  of  74  guns,  indifferent  or  bad ;  9  of  54  and  64,  mostly  old, 
and  on  too  small  a  scale  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  dimen- 
sions in  shipbuilding.  The  20  frigates  were  divided  thus  :  10 
cf  1 1  lipped  or  fit  for  equipping,  lo  bad  or  requiring  repair.  In 
til  is  whole  navy  there  were  but  6  sail  ready  to  put  to  sea, 
having  on  Ijoard  provisions  for  barely  three  months,  their  crews 
iiico?n]:)lete,  and  their  keels  so  filthy  that  they  were  scarcely 
navigable.  Tlies(>  were  the  6  sail  at  Carthagena,  armed  and 
fqui|)])('d  for  three  years  past,  and  which  had  never  weighed 
anchor  but  to  show  themselves  at  the  Tuouth  of  the  harbour 
and  to  go  back  iiniiicdiately.  There  was  not  a  ship  capable  of 
putting  to  sea  eillicr  at  ('adiz  or  at  Ferrol.  At  Cadiz  thei'e 
urre,  it  is  trin',  6  sail  of  the  lin(\  armed,  but  without  provisions 
•  M-  cffws.  There  was  no  want  of  seamen  ;  but  having  notliing 
ti)  pay  tht'Tii  with,  the  government  durst  not  engage  them,  and 
they  wei-e  left  II iieiiqiloyed  in  the  harbours.  ^Die  sniall  number 
Hint  had  heen  raised,  instead  of  being  on  board  the  squadron, 
were  employed  in  giinlioats  between  Algesiras  and  Cadiz,  for 
the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade.     Thus  the  whole  Spanish 
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navy  in  a  state  of  activity  was  i-t'tluciHl  to  6  sail  of  tlu-  liiic 
armed  and  ecjiiipped  at  Cartliai^ena  (and  tliPSi-  without  a  sini^-le 
fi'iirate),  and  6  armed  at  Cadiz,  Imt  not  iM(ui]i]H'd.  Of  the  20 
frii^^ates,  there  were  but  4  armed  and  6  capal)le  of  heiiiti;  armed. 
The  future  presented  a  prospect  as  dreary  as  tlu'  pi-csent;  for 
in  all  Spain  there  were  hut  two  ships  of  the  line  huildinir.  <iiid 
which  iiad  been  upon  the  stocks  so  long-,  tiiat  thev  wcrr  looked 
upon  as  not  susc(qitible  of  being  finished. 

j-'errol,  Cadiz,  Carthagena  were  destitute  of  tind)er.  iron, 
copper,  hemp.  Those  magnificent  arsenals,  built  in  sevrral 
reigns,  and  worthy  of  Spanish  greatness,  as  well  for  their  ex- 
tent as  for  their  appropriation  to  all  the  wants  of  a  powerful 
navy,  were  falling  to  ruin.  Tlie  harbours  were  choked  with 
mud.  The  suj)ei'b  wt't  dock  of  CarthagtMia  was  becoming  filled 
with  sand  and  filth.  The  numerous  canals  which  ])lace  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz  in  communication  with  the  rich  ])lains  ol' 
Andalusia  were  encumbered  with  mud  and  wrecks  of  vessels. 
In  one  of  these  canals  lay  sunk  a  shi])  of  the  line,  the  fit.  (luhrul, 
two  frigates,  a  corvette,  three  large  lighters,  two  traiis])orts,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  boats.  One  of  the  two  magazines  of  the 
arsenal  of  Cadiz,  destroyed  nine  years  before  In'  fire,  liad  not 
been  reljuilt.  The  basins  destined  for  dry  docks  were  ruined 
l)y  the  filtering  of  water  into  them.  Of  tlie  two  basins  at 
Carthagena,  built  fifty  years  before,  and  never  repaired,  the 
one  destined  to  be  ke]it  dry  had  i-endered  it  necessary  to  l)uni 
the  timber  of  several  ships  for  the  service  of  the  luachiiie 
employed  in  em])tying  it.  'I'he  Snn  I'rilro  de  Aleanhinu  which 
was  under  repair  in  it,  had  nevertht^less  l)een  well-nigh  swamped 
there.  The  rope-walks  of  Cadiz  and  Carthagena  wei-e  the  finest 
in  JOurope,  but  there  wei-e  not  eve'U  a  few  hundredweiglit  of 
lieni])  t(^  employ  them.  At  the  same  time,  Se\ille.  (irenada. 
\'alencia  were  earnestly  soliciting  that  tlu^  stocks  of  hemp  h'tt 
n])on  their  hamls  might  l)e  ])urchased.  The  beeches  and  oak> 
of  Old  Cast  ille,  Jjiscay,  the  Asturias.  destined  for  f'eiTol  :  I  lie 
oaks  of  tlie  Sierra  de  l^onda.  destined  for  ( "adiz  :  the  nniije 
pines  of  Andalusia.  Mnrcia.  (Catalonia,  destined  foi- Carthagena 
and  ("adiz;  felled  and  lying  on  the  ground,  were  rotting  thei-e 
for  want  of  the  means  of  trans])ort  to  coiu'ey  t  lii'iii  to  tin'  >tocks 
where  tliev  were  to  l)e  (Mn])loved.  'i'hese  Jiiatei'ials  wei-e  -carce, 
not  onlv  because  none  were  bonu'lit.  but  lieraus.'  they  w.'re  >old. 
I'pon  ]iretext  of  getting  rid  of  refuse  liimher.  t  he  administration 
of  the  poi-t  of  Carthagena,  in  oi-der  to  rai>e  lu.iuey  tn  pay  cei-tain 
salaries,  had  sold  the  most  valuaMe  material-.  e^[)eeially  metals. 
The  board  charged  with  the  proxisioning  of  the  si|nadron  at 
Carthagena  could  not  obtain  sup])lies,  liecause  it  was  iSniiIlion> 
of  reals  in  arrear  witli  the  contractors.  The  workmen  deserted. 
not  from  treachery,  but  from   sheer  want.      Out   of   5000  work- 
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men,  there  were  scarcely  700  left  at  Carthagena.  Some  had 
(lied  of  the  epidemic  disease  which  had  desolated  the  coasts  of 
Spain  some  years  before,  others  had  fled  to  Gibraltar,  and  would 
eat  the  bread  of  England  in  her  service.  Those  at  Cadiz  found 
themselves,  from  the  same  causes,  considerably  diminished  in 
number.  In  1807  nine  months'  pay  was  owing  them,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  hold  their  hand.  The  sailors  in  like  manner 
were  dispersed  in  the  interior,  or  in  foreign  countries.  There 
were  some  of  them  to  whom  twenty-seven  months'  pay  was 
owing.  The  few  resources  that  were  to  be  procured  were 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  that  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  several  great  navies.  This  establishment  included 
one  high  admiral,  two  admirals,  29  vice-admirals,  63  officers 
corresponding  in  rank  with  rear-admiral,  80  captains  of  ships 
of  the  line,  134  captains  of  frigates,  upwards  of  12  intendants, 
6  treasurers,  11  eovimissaires-ordo7mateurs,  74  commissioners  of 
the  navy,  and  all  these  for  a  naval  power  reduced  to  33  sail  of 
the  line  and  20  frigates,  of  which  six  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates  only  were  armed  and  equipped !  So  low  was  sunk  the 
navy  of  one  of  those  nations  of  the  globe  most  naturally  destined 
foi-  the  sea,  of  an  insular  nation  almost  as  much  as  the  English, 
having  finer  harbours  than  theirs,  such  as  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  Cartba- 
gena ;  timber  which  the  l^nglish  have  not,  such  as  the  oaks  of 
01(1  Castille,  Leon,  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  and  La  Ronda  ;  the 
pines  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia ;  materials  of 
all  kinds,  as  the  iron  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  copper  of  Mexico 
and  I'eru.  the  hemp  of  Valencia,  Grenada,  Seville;  lastly,  skil- 
ful and  numerous  workmen,  brave  sailors,  officers  capable,  like 
(h-avina,  of  dying  the  death  of  heroes.  All  these  facts  which 
we  have  just  stated  were  scarcely  known  at  Madrid.*     When 

*  Tho  S}iaiii>li  ijovernmcnt,  in  fact,  knew  nothing,  or  as  good  as  nothing,  of 
the  il('t:iils  we  ai'c  giving  respecting  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  of  those  whicli 
we  li:ivc  uivcii  r.lal  ive  to  the  ;iririy  and  the  finances.  Nnpolcon  was  acquainted 
witli  tlif  gicaiiT  pnrt  of  tliein  by  his  agents,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
^I^()lil^ly  st  iiiiulntcd  by  liis  incessant  curiosit}'.  But  their  reports  were  not 
ihi'  "Illy  suKicc  n{  his  iiilbimatinn.  When,  a  few  months  later,  ho  entered 
Sjmin,  ib.i'  fa-'is  rrlative  to  tlu!  navy  were  entirely  known,  thanks  to  an  in- 
spcctiim  (irilia-i'd  in  t  \\i\  jjorts,  and  to  a  vahiable  work  by  M.  Munoz,  the  at)lest, 
iMi'jinfrr  ill  the  S|iaiii>li  navy.  M.  O'Farrill  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  similar 
wciik  (Miiciiiing  the  army,  ami  ^T.  cli>  Azan/.a  resjiecting  the  linances.  These 
dn'iimcMs,  prepared  helbre  the  general  insurrection  in  (->pain,  had  for  their 
■jioiinilv,  i>i-l<.  as  to  1  he  army,  ucneiai  inspections  ;  as  to  the  finances,  th(>  papei-s 
"I'  liii'  eh,e-t  <if  ciiiisiilid:!!  inn.  'The  whnl(»  was  sent,  witli  the  confirmatory 
paj'irs.  Ill  Najiu'enn,  ^\  hn  fnr  s|.\|.|;il  niutiths  goM'riKvl  Spain  from  his  palace 
a?  I'.aMinne.  'I'ln  le  (\cr\  thing  was  eleai'ed  up,  ;i.nd  h(^  learned  accurately 
what  had  liefii'i'  hem  su^]ierieil,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Hjianish  adminis- 
'raii'iri.  It  i-,  imm  the  Miliiminuus  and  \ery  curious  collection  of  these  papers, 
'■■l"'-it'  d  in  the  bmivre  with  the  jiapers  of  Na])oleon,  that  the  authentic  par- 
'i  -la'~  \'.!ii'h  I  111  le  ■j'wv  respect  in;.;- t  he  adniiiiistrat  i\i^  alTairsof  Spain  are 
''■'■■  ■'■< 'I.  I  lia\i'  made  a  eaieful  eomp;irison  of  all  these  statements,  which 
''"■■  I  ■•'  alliiw  }]]:■  Id  eunceive  a  .-iii-le  doubt  rcs])eeting  their  accuracy, 
-'^h  -   :    .    Mail.  ,   ()'iarrii!,  .\/.an/.a.    wiilinu-  neither  loi-   the   iiuhlie   nor  for  an 
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the  Spaiiisli  adiiiinisti'ation  \va<  asked  how  manv  sliips  tln-rt- 
were,  and  how  many  either  buildinq-.  or  ariiuHl.  ur  ciiuippi-d.  it 
could  not  teU.  AVhen  asked  at  what  time  sucli  a  di\  isinn  wduhl 
be  ready  to  weii^h  anchor,  it  was  still  more  embai-rassi-d  for  an 
answer.  All  that  the  government  knew  was.  that  the  navv  was 
neglected.  It  knew  it,  and  even  wislu-d  it  to  be  so.  The  navy 
appeared  to  it  a  secondary  interest,  secondary  for  a  nation  which 
had  to  defend  the  Floridas.  ^Mexico.  Pern.  Coloml)ia.  T.a  Plata, 
the  I'hilippines !  The  engaging  in  a  contest  with  l-higland 
appeared  to  it  a  chimera — a  chimera  wlien  France  and  Spain 
combined  had  ports  such  as  Copenhagen,  the  Texel,  Antweq^, 
Flushing,  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Rochefort,  Ferrol.  Lisbon.  Cadiz. 
Carthagena,  Toulon.  Genoa.  Taranto,  A^enice.  and  could  not 
send  out  120  sail  of  the  line  1  The  government,  that  is  to  say. 
the  J'rince  of  the  I'eace,  was  sometimes  base  enough  to  pour 
forth  jests  u])on  the  Spanish  navy;  he  had  sarcasms  instead  of 
tears  for  Trafalgar !  The  fact  was,  that  at  heart  he  detested 
France,  that  troublesome  ally  who  reproached  him  incessantly 
for  his  criminal  supineness ;  and  he  preferred  England,  because 
she  gave  him  hopes,  if  he  would  betray  the  cause  of  tlie  mari- 
time nations,  of  the  fpiiet  so  congenial  to  his  cowardice.  Thus 
while  he  affected  contempt  for  the  navy,  the  mediuTu  for  con- 
tending against  England,  he  j^roi'essed  great  esteem  for  tht^ 
land  army,  the  medium  for  resisting  the  counsels  of  France. 
The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  fond  of  talking  about  his  grenadiers, 
his  dragoons,  his  hussars.  The  state  of  that  army,  the  object 
of  his  predilection,  was  nevertlieless  as  follows. 

The  Spanish  army  was  composed  of  al)Out  58.OOO  infantry  and 
artillery,  15.000  or  16.OOO  cavalry,  6000  royal  guards,  i  I.OOO 
Swiss.  2COO  Jrish.  and  lastly.  28.030  j)i-o\-incial  militia,  in  all 
about  120,000  men,  cai^alile  of  furnishing  from  50.OOO  to  60,000 
coml)atants  at  most.  The  infantrv  was  weak,  ])iin\-,  and  reoi'uited 
in  part  out  of  the  scum  of  the  ])opulation.  The  cavalry  wa> 
formed  of  nu>re  select  men:  onlv  a  verv  small  p;irt  of  it  was 
niouuti'd  ;  the  fine  ])reed  of  Siiniii-li  horses,  so  metlle^ome  an<l 
so  geiitle.  decHiiiiiL;'  fiTJiu  (lav  to  (lav.  TIk'  rciyrd  guard-.  S])ani-li 
and  W  allor)ns,  wi-i-e  the  onlv  ]")orl  ion  that  made  a  i-eally  im]K:>siiig 

;i-~eni1ily.  eii1 1'viii'.'-  iiii'i  jioIt-TTiics  \\\\\\  liubcwlv.  >tritiiip:  iiin  ly  .■iiid  .-imply  tlir 
rc-()uii-cs  I  hat  cnulil  lie  disjiosed  of.  were  fur'-cd  to  Xi-\\  llir  tr;;!li.  \v!!i.!i  lliry 
h;i'l  110  iiitcrf'-i  Xi)  cor.r-e.'il,  aiiil.  iimrfovrr.  ^uiipfiitril  by  ji'i-i-tVajah!''  encu- 
iiiftit-.  sucli  as  (juitc  rcrcnt.  iiispoctinii^  oi-  (.nicial  ri>'_:i-ior-  aii'l  statcnunt-. 
l'"i-  I  !i(,-  if>: .  t  iicir  slatcmonf  s  vctv  ncai-'.y  coiropi  iiulcri  \vi;  li  ',\  lia'  N'.'uk  Irun'- 
ajcm<  lia'!  p:-i;\i.^ii>ly  (■iii!iiii;;iU''ali"!  'n  Kim.  The  stialy"!'  ail  tlif-(^  docu- 
iDi'iit-  lia-.  1  li"rflM|-c.  i-rialilc<l  me  e>  di-av,-  a  <'iimplr;  .>  t  !■■:•;?■(>  nf  ;!'.•  -laic  ot 
till'  Spaiii-h  mriTiarchy.  which  c. ■;:;.;  m.|  at  thi-  day  h-  -krtrli,  <]  in  Spain: 
i'-r  Ihi'  dMciimeiUs  were  traii.-mii  ted  H'  l-'i-aiio'  at  t!ic  m.  in.'iit  nf  tlic  iiivasioii. 
aiid  have  KinaiiK-d  t  hore  ever  since.  I  ha\o  lin.i-hl  this  pictiirr  i:-cfiih  nay. 
even  iici-cssai-y.  lor  tlic  undor>tamiiir_;-  n!'  cvrnts;  and  it  i-  t'cr  this  rcasoi: 
that  I  have  taken  thi'  tii.uhle  to  i-.iiiip..-i-  it.  and  that  I  -ivc  my  nadi  rs  tliat 
of  i-eadiliu'  it. 
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appearance.  The  militia,  composed  of  peasants  who  were  not 
trained,  who  could  not  be  displaced,  were  of  scarcely  any  use. 
'J'he  Swiss  auxiliaries  were,  as  everywhere  else,  thorough  soldiers, 
faithful,  steady.  After  deducting,  therefore,  the  14,000  men 
sent  to  the  north  of  Germany,  there  were  left  no  more  than 
15,000  or  16,000  men  to  despatch  towards  Portugal  of  the 
26,000  promised  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  The  pre- 
sidios of  Africa,  especially  Ceuta,  that  formidable  vis-d-vis  of 
Gibraltar,  the  capture  of  which  by  the  English  or  the  Moors 
would  have  rendered  the  passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
ocean  impracticable,  contained  neither  garrisons  nor  provisions. 
At  Ceuta,  instead  of  a  garrison  of  6000  men  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  and  by  custom,  there  were  but  3000.  At  the  famous 
camp  of  8t.  Koch,  before  Gibraltar,  there  were  at  most  8000  or 
9000  men.  The  rest  of  the  Spanish  army,  dispersed  in  the 
provinces,  was  there  employed  in  performing  the  duty  of  the 
police,  because  there  was  then  no  gendarmerie  in  Spain.  The 
asseiublage  of  any  army  whatever  would  have  been  impossible  ; 
for  the  14,000  sent  to  Germany,  and  the  i6,000  marched  towards 
Portugal,  almost  entirely  absorbed  the  disposable  |)ortion  of 
the  regular  troops.  For  the  rest,  the  whole  of  the  military 
I'orce,  ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  rarely  paid,  destitute  of  emulation,  of 
military  spirit,  of  instruction,  was  a  body  without  soul.  There, 
as  in  the  navy,  the  staff  consumed  all  the  resources.  It  num- 
bered of  officers  of  the  highest  rank  three  captains-general, 
answering  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  87  lieutenant-generals,  127 
iiian'cliaux  de  camp,  252  brigadiers  (an  intermediate  rank 
between  that  of  marechal  de  camp  and  that  of  colonel),  and 
an  unknown  number  of  colonels ;  for  there  were  some  whose 
titles  wer(>  real,  others  provisional  or  honorary,  and  between 
both  they  were  not  reckoned  at  fewer  than  2000.  Such  was 
all  that  was  left  of  those  formidable  bands  which  in  the  fifteenth 
.■iiid  sixteenth  centuries  had  made  Europe  tremble.  Such,  too, 
was  all  tlie  service  rendered  by  the  mark(>d  predilection  of  the 
I'rincc  of  tlic  I'eace  for  the  army  ! 

As  foi-  tlic  finances,  which,  with  the  land  forces  and  the  naval 
forci^s,  constitute  the  com])lement  of  the  power  of  a  State,  they 
(•()n'(>s]X)n(le(l  to  tli(^  state  of  those  forces,  and  served  to  account 
for  i(.  'i'liere  \\'('vo.  del)ts  owing  to  Holland,  to  the  bank,  to  the 
public.  If)  tlie  great  farms,  i'or  loans  at  fixed  and  annual  dates, 
I  [4  millions  :  in  ai-rears  of  ])ay  and  salaries,  ill  millions;  in  royal 
\  ;ile-,  f  paper  money.  50  pei-  ci'nt.  below  par).  TO33  millions;  whicli 
loniK'd  a  (lel)t  di'iiiaiidal)l<'  of  1258  millions,  part  due  shortly. 
p;irt  iuiniediaiely.  and  which  might  be  called  drihldimj ;  for 
I  10  millions  of  arrears  oi'  pay  and  salaries,  32  millions  owing  to 
I  111'  gi'raf  farms.  8  millions  promised  by  luontlily  instalnu'.nts  to 
!■  ratio'  and  not  paid.  7  millions  of  annual  interest  due  to  Holland, 
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7  millions  of  interest  of  vales  not  provided  for.  iiiii^dit  well  1h' 
termed  dribhlin^  debts  for  a  <^^overnment.  The  ex[)t'nses  anil 
the  revenues  were  composed  as  follows  :  126  millions  of  n-venues. 
and  159  millions  of  expenses,  leavino-,  of  course,  a  yearly  deficit 
of  33  millions,  that  is  to  say,  a  fifth  of  the  necessities  of  the 
State  unprovided  for.  The  customs,  tobacco,  the  salt-works,  tolls. 
bore  the  principal  burdens.  Land,  thanks  to  its  owners,  mostiv 
nobles  or  priests,  paid  nothinp^  but  tithe  for  Ihe  benefit  of  the 
cleryy.  With  such  a  system  of  taxation,  a  revenue  of  not  more 
than  100  millions  would  have  been  obtained  if  America  had  not 
fui'nished  a  supplement  of  25  or  26  millions.  Spain  contributed 
much  more  considerable  sums,  but  great  part  of  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  of  the  public  revenue.  IManufae- 
tures,  long  since  destroyed,  no  longer  produced  either  beautiful 
silks  or  beautiful  cloths,  notwithstanding  the  mulberry-trees  of 
Andalusia  and  the  magnificent  flocks  of  the  »S])anisli  breed.  Some 
cottons,  manufactured  in  Catalonia,  were  rather  a  pretext  for 
smuggling  than  a  real  branch  of  industry  ;  for  then,  as  at  pre- 
sent, they  served  to  attribute  a  Spanish  origin  to  English  cottons. 
Trade  was  ruined,  for  it  was  reduced  to  a  few  clandestine  ex- 
changes of  piastres,  the  export  of  which  was  ])rohibited,  for 
hlnglish  goods,  the  import  of  which  was  alike  prohibited,  and  to 
the  importation  (permitted  in  this  case)  of  certain  ]')roductions 
of  l''rench  luxury.  The  supply  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  navy, 
which  alone  had  for  a  long  time  kept  up  a  relic  of  activity  in  the 
ports  of  S])ain,  had  dwindled  to  nothing  in  constHjnence  of  the 
war.  The  contraband  trade  of  the  i'^nglish  in  South  America, 
facilitated  by  the  conquest  of  Trinidad,  was  suflicient  thtM-e. 
Agriculture,  behind-hand  in  its  processes,  scarcely  capable  of 
modification  accordingto  the  new  niethods  on  account  of  the  li(\at 
of  tli(>  climate  and  an  absolute  want  of  water,  ravaged,  mofeoNcr. 
by  the  mesta,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  annual  migration  of  seven  oi" 
eight  million  shee])  from  the  north  to  th(>  soiit  li  of  t  lie  1  'eniiisula, 
had  l)een  foi'  ages  in  a  stationaiy  stat(>.  'J'hus  tlu>  ])tM>|)!e  wei'e 
])oor,  the  middle  class  ruined,  the  nobility  over  head  and  ear> 
iii  (lel)t,  and  the  clergy  itself,  though  richly  (MkIowchI.  and  more 
luniuM'oiis  than  the  army  and  navy  ]iut  logelliei-.  (list  i-essed 
also  ])v  the  sale  of  a  seveiilh  of  its  propiM-fy.  demanded  and 
ol)tain(Ml  IVom  the  court  of  l\ome  oti  account  of  the  ])iil)lic 
n(>cessities.  IJnt  amidst  this  genei-al  po\-(Mly  there  was  a  nation, 
strong,  haughty,  proud  of  its  past  gi-eaJiiess.  ;is  if  that  greatness 
had  still  existed;  having  lost  Ihe  habit  of  figliling.  but  capable 
of  the  most  coiiraii'eoiis  sell'-deN'ot ion  ;  ignorant,  faiialic.  hating 
other  nations;  Icnowing.  ne\'ei't  lieless.  that  on  t  he  ot  her  side  of 
the  l'yi'(>nees  useful  reforms  had  tak(Mi  plac(\  great  things  been 
accoinplished,  and  calling  for.  but  at  the  same  time  dreading, 
the  intelliu-ence  of  forei^'iuM's  ;   in  short,  full  of  contradictions,  of 
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oddities,  of  nol:»le  and  endearing  qualities,  and  at  the  moment 
weary  in  tlie  highest  degree  of  its  inactivity  for  a  century  past, 
dt'('])ly  grieved  at  its  humiliations,  indignant  at  the  spectacles 
which  it  had  to  witness. 

It  was  before  the  face  of  a  nation  so  nearly  on  the  point  of 
losing  its  patience  that  the  silly  favourite,  the  ruler  of  the  indo- 
lence of  his  sovereign,  of  the  vices  of  his  queen,  pursued  his  dis- 
graceful course.  While  specie  was  scarce  in  a  country  possessing 
Peru  and  jMexico,  and  the  country  had  to  shift  with  a  discredited 
paper  mont^y,  Emmanuel  Godoy.  from  a  vague  presentiment,  was 
amassing  sums  in  gold  and  silver,  wliich  the  free  command  of  all 
tlie  resources  of  the  treasury  peimritted  him  to  accumulate,  and 
which  ]3ublic  rumour  foolishly  exaggerated,  for  it  talked  of  several 
hundred  millions  hoarded  in  his  palace.  Thus  while  the  nation 
felt  itself  impoverished,  it  believed  that  all  the  national  wealth 
was  in  the  jiossession  of  Emmanuel  Godoy.  To  the  public  scandal 
of  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  queen  were  added  many 
other  scandals.  After  having  married  Dona  Maria  Luisa  de 
Bourbon,  Infanta  of  Spain,  own  niece  of  Charles  III.,  cousin- 
german  of  Charles  IV.,  sister  of  the  Cardinal  of  r)Ourbon,  whom 
he  had  chosen  in  order  to  draw  near  the  throne,  and  whom  he 
neglected  from  dislike  of  her  modest  virtues,  he  had  publicly 
attached  himself,  by  marriage  according  to  some,  by  long  habit 
accoi'ding  to  others,  to  a  young  lady  named  Josef  a  Tudo,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  Desirous  of  giving  a  certain  con- 
secration to  this  connection,  he  had  obtained  for  Mademoiselle 
.Tosefa  the  title  of  Countess  of  Castillo  Fiel  (Clidtcau  F'ulele),  and 
in  addition  to  this  1  itle  a  grande/^za  for  the  eldest  of  her  children, 
lie  loaded  her  with  wealth,  and  surrounded  her  with  a  sort  of 
])o\vi'r;  for  it  was  to  her  house  persons  went  to  see  him  when 
they  wished  to  converse  freely  with  him  ;  thither,  too,  the  agents 
of  I'liirojx'an  dijtloiii;icy  re])aired  to  receive  their  instructions;  it 
was  with  his  discourse  that  ambassadors  filled  their  despatches; 
and  while  pouring  out  to  her  the  cares,  the  vexations,  the 
anxidics  to  which  his  l)lind  levity  exposed  him.  he  could  find 
in  tlu'  yoiill:  and  li(>aiify  of  a  sist(M-  of  ^Mademoiselle  Tudo's 
|)lcasiii-('s  whicli  crowned  the  scandals  of  his  life.  And  all  S]\ain 
was  a<v|iiain1c(l  \vi1h  1liis  disgiTicoFul  licentiousness;  the  queen 
hi'i--rll'  was  ari|iiaiii[tMl  with  it.  and  1)()re  with  it;  th(^  king  alone 
\vas  ignoi-ant  of  il.  and  1  hanked  Ib'aven  for  sending  him  a  man 
u  ho  lalioni'i'd  and  go\'ei'ned  for  him! 

'Mie  111)  i'nrl  unali'  Spaiii'-h  nation,  not  knowing,  between  an 
in-oli'iit  t'a\onritc.  a  giiilly  ((iieen.  and  an  ind)(>cile  king,  to 
will. Ill  to  M-ixr  its  heart.  Iiad  gi\-en  it  to  1h(>  heir  to  the  crown. 
th"  I'linei-  of  the  Astiirias,  sinci^  l-'erdinand  \'II.,  who  was  not 
iiiiieh  inori'  wort  hy  of  1  he  lo\c  of  u  great  ])ef)])le  than  his  ])arents. 
''  hi-  prince,  tlicii  t  Went  v-thi'ee  years  old,  was  left  a  widower  bv 
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till*  Princess  oi"  Naples,  who  died,  it  was  repoitt-d,  l)y  [xnson 
atliniuistered  ])y  the  hand  of  the  (jueen  and  the  favourit*- ;  wliieli 
was  false,  but  admitted  to  be  true  by  all  Spain,  liepulsed  by 
liis  motlier.  who  construed  liis  liabitual  sadness  into  a  censure, 
by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  imao-ined  that  he  di>covered  in 
it  a  jealousy  of  authority,  oppressed  by  botli.  oblitred  to  seek  a 
refiiu'e  around  him.  he  had  found  it  in  his  younu'  wift\  to  whom 
he  had  1)ecom(^  fondly  attached.  As  the  two  houses  of  Naples 
and  Sjiain  mortally  hated  each  other,  and  the  youni^-  ])rincess 
arrived  at  the  J'^scurial  with  sentiments  derived  fi'om  her  familv, 
she  had  not  contributed  to  reconcile  Ferdinand  with  his  pareiils, 
but  on  the  contrary  fomented  the  aversion  which  he  entertained 
for  them.  Accordina'ly,  with  his  limited  faculties  of  head  and 
lieart.  listenimj:  to  every  re])ort  conformable  to  his  hatred, 
l-'erdinand  l)elieved  that  he  had  been  depri\'ed  by  a  crime  of 
the  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  this  crime  he  imputed  to  his 
mother  as  well  as  to  the  adulterous  favourite  who  governed  lier. 
It  may  be  conceived  what  ])assions  niust  have  fermented  in 
these  vulgar,  ardent,  idle*  souls.  The  prince  was  awkward, 
weak,  and  falst\  whose  whole  understanding  consisted  in  a 
Certain  shrewdness,  and  whose  whole  character  in  a  certain 
oljstinacy.  J)ut  in  the  eyes  of  an  impassioned  nation,  feeling  a 
necessity  to  love  one  of  its  masters,  and  to  hope  that  the  future 
would  l)e  better  than  the  present,  his  awkwardness  ])assed  for 
modesty,  his  unsocialtle  sadness  for  the  grief  of  a  virtuous  son.  liis 
obsrinacy  for  fii'mness.  and  on  the  report  of  some  o])])ositioa  made 
to  vai'ious  acts  of  the  i'rince  of  the  Peace.  peo])le  had  be<'ii  pleased 
to  iiu'est  him  with  the  noblest  and  the  most  energetic  virtues. 

In  the  course  of  1807  ^  rumour  was  suddenly  spread  that 
vhi'  health  of  the  king  was  di^clining.  and  that  he  was  near  his 
end.  A]i])earances.  in  fact,  were  alarming.  This  king,  honest 
and  blind,  liad  no  sus])icion  of  the  int'amous  jiroeci 'dings  which, 
niikniiwii  to  him.  dis'_;a'aced  his  rei'_;'n.  Pndowcd.  ne\t'i'theless. 
with  a  ci.'rtain  good  si.ns(\  he  was  wdl  aware  thai  thei-e  wei'e 
misfortunes  ai'ound  him.  for  in  spite  of  the  pains  taken  to 
di'Cei\'e  him.  the  loss  of  Tiinidad.  the  <lisaster  01'  Trat'algai-.  the 
paper  money  sub>tiruted  for  sjh'cm'c.  could  not  weai-  the  aj)])ear- 
ance  of  j)ro.-]-)ei-itv  and  greatne-s.  He  laid  the  blaiue  on  circum- 
stance^, ami  felt  thoroughly  convinced  tliat  but  for  the  Prince 
of  tlie  1 'eace  thin'_!'s  \\oiild  ha\e  <j'one  on  woiv-e.  In  reality  he 
was  me!anchol\-  and  ill.  !r  w;i-  b>'lie\e<I  that  his  death  was  at 
iiaiid.  The  nation,  without  aii\-  ill-wi'l  to  hini.  reiianld  his 
death  as  tlie  end  of  its  humilint  ioii<  :  the  Pi-ince  of  th-  A-lurias 
;is  tlie  eM(l  of  his  slaverv  ;  the  .pi.^eii  ami  (.'(uldy  as  the  end  of 
tlii-ir  power.  As  for  these  la-t.  it  was  more  than  the  end  of  a 
iisiii-p,Ml  powi'r — it  was  a  ca1a-1 1- 'pli'' ;  for  they  siii)])o-^e,l  tliar 
the    Prince   of  Ilu>   Asfiiria>   would    take    his   re\  eiejv.  and  thev 
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measured  that  revenge  by  tlieir  own  sentiments.  From  this 
motive  it  was  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  attached  such 
value  to  becoming  sovereign  of  the  Algarves. 

Various  means  were  successively  devised  by  the  queen  and  by 
the  favourite  to  secure  them  from  the  dangers  they  anticipated. 

They  thought  at  first  of  seizing  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
and  forcing  him  to  contract  a  marriage  which  would  place  him 
under  their  influence.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  design 
they  cast  their  eyes  on  Dona  Maria  Theresa  de  Bourbon,  sister 
of  i)ona  Maria  Luisa,  Princess  of  the  Peace.  They  thought  that 
in  marrying  this  infanta,  Ferdinand,  having  become  brother- 
in-law  of  Emmanuel  Godoy,  would  be  either  reconciled  or 
controlled.  But  to  this  plan  JB'erdinand  opposed  invincible 
and  even  offensive  refusals.  I,  said  he,  become  brother-in-law 
of  Emmanuel  Godoy !  —  never  !  —  that  would  be  a  disgrace  ! 
'I'hese  refusals,  expressed  in  such  language,  redoubled  the 
anxieties  of  the  queen  and  the  favourite.  They  no  longer 
thought  of  fortifying  themselves  against  the  consequences  of 
I  he  king's  death,  then  supposed  to  be  much  nearer  than  it  was 
destined  to  be.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  already  generalissimo 
of  all  the  Spanish  armies.  He  resolved,  and  the  queen  warmly 
approved  this  resolution,  to  give  himself  new  powers,  in  order 
to  unite  by  degrees  in  his  own  hands  all  the  prerogatives  of 
royalty,  and  when  he  should  consider  himself  strong  enough, 
to  exclude  Ferdinand  from  the  throne.  He  intended  to  get 
him  declared  inca])able  of  reigning,  the  crown  transferred  to  a 
younger  head,  to  bring  about  in  this  manner  the  necessity  of  a 
regency,  and  to  attribute  that  regency  to  himself,  which  would 
ensure  to  him  the  continuance  of  the  power  that  he  had  exercised 
for  so  many  years.  This  plan  once  resolved  upon,  they  began 
l)y  completiug  the;  nominal  authority  of  the  prince,  for  his  real 
aut  hority  had  long  been  as  entire  as  it  could  be.  They  persuaded 
(he  king  fliat,  thanks  to  l^]mmanuel  Godoy,  the  army  was  in  a 
nourishing  state,  but  that  the  navy  was  not  in  a  like  predica- 
ment ;  that  II1C  latter  needed  to  receive  the  influence  of  that 
genius  wliieh  uplield  tlu^  Spanish  monarchy;  that  to  place  it 
under  llie  direct  autliority  of  the  J'rince  of  the  Peace  would 
render  its  reoi'ganisation  certain,  and  allbrd  great  satisfaction 
I0  the  mighty  J'hnperor  of  the  French,  who  complained  inces- 
santly of  the  decline  of  Die  vS])anish  navy.  Charles  IV.  adopted 
this  proposal  with  the  joy  wliich  \\o  always  felt  in  stri])])ing 
liiin-rll  (if  his  autliority  in  favour  of  l<h)imanue1  Godoy;  and 
the  Inttei'  was  gratilied  hy  a  royal  decree  with  the  title  of  grand 
■idiniral.  a  title  which  had  been  l)orne  l)y  tluMllusI  rious  concpieror 
"t  Fepanto,  Don  .lohii  of  Austria,  and  more  recently  by  Don 
i'hilip.  Iii'dthei-df  Charles  III.  To  this  title,  which  conferred  on 
iMiiUKiniiel  (Mtd()\   the  couiniaiid  of  all  the  naval  forces,  besides 
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the  coiiniiaiid  of  all  the  land  forces,  which  lie  alreadv  had,  was 
added  that  of  Most  Serene  Highness.  A  council  of  admiralty, 
composed  of  his  own  creatures,  was  formed  about  the  prince  for 
the  purpose  of  seconding  him,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  public 
])Overty,  it  was  decided  that  a  palace,  called  the  I'alace  of  the 
Admiralty,  should  be  erected  for  it  in  the  finest  (juart^er  of 
Madrid.  Thus  instead  of  any  benefit,  the  navy  beheld  only  thf 
creation  of  new  charges,  tending  solely  to  aggravate  its  distress. 
It  w^as  not  enough  to  unite  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  it  was 
proposed  to  make  him  master  of  the  palace,  and  in  some  sort, 
of  the  person  of  the  king.  It  was  insinuated  about  the  latter, 
that  his  unnatural  son,  detached  from  his  parents  by  the  mis- 
chievous influences  of  the  house  of  Naples,  and  surrounded  by 
])erfidious  subjects,  was  more  and  more  to  be  feared  every  da}' ; 
that  the  spirit  of  disorder  peculiar  to  the  age  might  perhaps 
second  his  evil  designs,  and  therefore  it  was  recjuisite  that  the 
powerful  hand  of  Emmanuel  (so  Charles  IV.  called  him  in  his 
confiding  friendship)  should  extend  over  the  royal  dwelling,  to 
]:)reserve  it  from  all  danger.  In  consequence,  the  prince  was 
further  appointed  colonel-general  of  the  king's  military  house- 
liold.  From  that  moment  he  commanded  in  the  palace  itself, 
and  was  chief  of  all  the  troops  composing  the  royal  guard.  No 
sooner  had  he  received  this  new  title,  which  completed  his 
omnipotence,  than  he  hastened  to  make  reforms  in  different 
cor[os  of  the  guard.  Besides  two  regiments  of  foot,  one  called 
the  Spanish  guards,  the  other  called  the  Walloon  guards,  which 
formed  an  effective  force  of  6000  men,  there  was  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  called  the  royal  carabineers,  and  further  a  corps  of  elite 
called  the  life-guards,  divided  into  four  companies,  the  Spanish, 
tlie  FleTviish,  the  Italian,  and  the  American,  commemorating  by 
those  names  all  the  ancient  dominions  of  Spain.  On  this  corps, 
the  most  enlightened  of  all,  thanks  to  the  selection  of  tlu^  men 
of  whom  it  was  composed,  and  a  good  judge  of  what  was  ])assing 
in  S])aiii.  the  I*rince  of  the  Peace  could  not  place  entire  reliance. 
J  le  conceived  the  idea  of  dissolving  it,  u]:)on  the  ])retext  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  denominations  which  no  longer  corres])onded 
with  the  reality  of  thinofs,  and  to  com])ose  out  of  it  two  com- 
])anies  only,  designated  bv  the  titles  of  first  and  secoiul.  lb' 
availed  himself  of  this  occasion  to  reuiON't'  from  it  all  thos(>  men 
whom  he  distrusted,  and  in  pai'ticnlar  many  IVi-neh  cniigrants. 
who  had  sought  an  asylum  with  the  l5oiM'l)ons  of  Spain,  and 
who.  devoted  with  bodv  and  soul  to  the  good  Cliai-h's  l\  ..  wci'c 
nevertheless  fi'om  their  better  education  nioi-e  ca])able  tlian 
the  others  of  a])preciat  ing  the  unworthy  a(lniini>tral  ion  which 
dishonoured  the  monai'clu-.  I'lniinannel  (iodoy.  in  excluding 
them.  I'emoved   honest    men    whom    he   di'eailed.  and    urive   vent 
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to  his  hatred  against  France,  which  every  instant  became  more 
violent. 

Emmanuel  Godoy  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  measure. 
He  created  his  brother  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  appointed  him 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards.  Lastly,  he  chose  a 
guard  for  himself  from  among  the  royal  carabineers.  All  these 
]-)recautions  taken,  he  caused  all  the  members  of  the  council  of 
(Jastille  whom  he  thought  he  could  influence  to  be  sounded 
one  after  anotlier  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  a 
change  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  The  councils 
of  Castille  and  of  the  Indies  were  two  bodies  which  tempered 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  as  the  parliaments 
fem]iered  that  of  tlie  kings  of  France.  There  was,  however,  a 
(lifrerence  in  their  attributions;  for  besides  a  jurisdiction  of 
a])peal  from  all  tlu^  tribunals  of  the  kingdom  which  belonged 
to  them,  they  had  administrative  attributions,  the  council  of  Cas- 
tille relative  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  the  council 
of  the  Indies  relative  to  the  vast  affairs  of  the  possessions 
lieyond  sea.  In  consequence  of  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  the  royal  confidence  for  a  century  past,  and  the  necessity 
wliich  all  royalty  is  under  of  surrounding  itself  with  a  certain 
])ublic  assent,  no  great  affair  of  the  monarchy  was  resolved  u]ion 
without  consulting  the  opinion  of  these  two  councils.  The 
I'rince  of  the  Peace,  who  had  already  introduced  into  them  a 
good  number  of  his  creatures,  was  naturally  desirous  to  ensure 
their  concurrence  in  his  criminal  designs.  But  enslaved  as 
they  were,  they  appeared  by  no  means  inclined  to  countenance 
a  cliauge  in  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Secret  efforts,  how- 
I'vcr,  to  work  u])on  them  continued  to  be  made,  and  underhand 
intliicucc  was  i-csorted  to  with  the  colonels  of  the  regiments. 
The  language  lu4d  to  both,  represented  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Astiirias  was  at  once  incapable  and  wicked,  and  that  at  the  death 
of  the  king  tlie  monarchy  might  be  brought  into  peril  by  hands 
as  uiischie\oi]s  as  they  were  unskilful. 

'i'he  I'l'iiice  (if  the  Peace  extended  his  intrigues  far  beyond 
the  couii  of  S])ain.  "^^riiough  he  detested  I'^'ance  on  account  of 
till'  sr\-ei'e  and  annoying  advice  which  lie  received  fi'om  Ihat 
<|uai-1cr,  he  knew  that  all  power  resided  in  Inu',  and  that  the  i^lans 
to  which  he  attaclifd  hi-  salvation  would  be  chimerical  unless 
they  had  the  siippoi't  of  Napoleon.  Me  strove,  tlierefore.  to  make 
-III'''  "f  liim  by  a  tluiiisand  meannesses,  especially  since  tlie 
fanidiis  pi-oelaniat  ion.  llii"  recollection  of  \\'hicli  disturbed  his 
-h'l'p.  llaxing  h'anied  1'.,a1  Xa]iol(>on,  who  liked  to  ride  S]ianish 
hor-c<.  had  rrCiMilly  lo>t  in  the  war  one  of  those  which  the  King 
o|  Spain  had  given  hini.  he  liad  oiTfM'ed  him  four,  selected  from 
anioii^.-  thi'  (int'st  in  the  kin-j-doni.  lTa\'ing  formed  a  false  idea 
"I  t  h.' imperial  eourl.  hoi'rowed  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  liad 
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tuken  it  into  his  head  tliat  certain  person^  woro  woi'tli  tlir  ti-(inl>lf 
of  gainiiiL!-.  tliat  ^lurat  was  the  first  inilitary  man.  that  he  jxis- 
sessed  a  <2:reat  ascendency  over  iS'a])oleon  ;  liiiu.  tlien'forc.  \\v 
tliouglit  of  gaining.  AV'ith  tlii>  inotiv(>  he  liad  eMiinncncrd  a 
secret  correspondence  with  him.^   reinforced  l)y  iii-cs.'iits,  and 

Tliere  arc  in  the  Louvre  specimens  of  tl-.is  corre.-pomlei.'^r,  tlw  (■.•inniuni- 
cation  of  whicli  Najioleoii  had  piocun-d,  either  thror.^-h  ^funit  hiins'i:'.  ..r  li_\ 
his  own  active  vigilance.  These  siK'ciinens  furnisli  a  sin;jular  iilia  of  tin- 
baseness  of  the  Prince  of  the  J'eace.  To  make  the  reader  heitcr  ;ici|ii:iinlrd 
with  this  persona<re,  his  character,  and  his  views,  we  qin'te  ine  inlluw  in;_- 
letter,  copied  with  all  the  faults  of  lanLTuatre  that  it  contains.  lie  will  tliu> 
be  enabled  to  judpre  the  better  of  the  kind  of  education  received  at  tliat 
period  l>y  the  persons  composing  the  court  of  Spain  :  — 

'•To  his  Im])erial  and  Koyal  Hiirhness  the  Cirand  Duke  of  ISercr.""' 

"The  letter  of  yoin-  imperial  highness,  dated  Venice,  tht  7th  of  December, 
i<  the  greate.-t  proof  to  me  of  the  eminent  character  whicli  eon-titutes  the 
heart  of  a  great  prince  like  your  imperial  highness.  I  have  never  duunted 
the  virtues  that  characterise  you,  and  never  has  my  soul  concei\-e  1  the  bax^ 
idea  of  nustrust.  Yes,  prince,  I  have  vowed  to  your  highness  fidelity  in  the 
friendship  witli  which  you  honour  me.  and  my  correspondence  will  last  a<  long 
as  my  existence. 

"I  was  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  keep  from  your  imperial  highness  a 
secret  which  1  was  forced  to  do  by  the  word  of  my  soNireign.  signeii  in  a 
treaty  with  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty.  !My  gratitude  to  your  imjieriai 
hiLdiness  would  liave  induced  me  to  reveal  it.  if  the  eiii]ieror  had  not  lequired 
it.  15ut  as  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  your  imjierial  iiighncss  mii.-t  now  lie 
acquainted  with  it,  I  cannot  but  unfold  my  sentiments  to  you.  It  is  now 
that  I  begin  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  affonh'd  me  by  a  ireaiy  which  ]il;u-cs  ine 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  I  couM  not  want  for  atiytliiuu' 'h-.ring 
the  lifetime  of  my  king,  since  his  majesty  honours  me  wi:h  his  ino>i  singular 
esteem;  but  if.  tmfortiinately,  he  should  die.  then  my  iiiemie-  would  >trive 
to  disparage  my  servi(;cs,  and  to  destroy  my  reputation.  1  ha\-e  not  a  fiiend 
in  the  wiu'ld  besides  ynur  imperial  liighness.  and  though  1  am  ]-.;  >!!:ii;ed  that 
vour  power  would  have  saved  me  frnm  aliiiction.  I  nevertheless  (•(  .ii-iili-r.-d  that 
vour  eifiirts  would  ncFt  liave  been  j'owerful  eiio;:gii  to  avert  ihf  th'-t  stroke 
of  infamy.  Your  inqicrial  highneo  sees,  t  hert.'fori\  whrtlicr  that  which  li.i^ 
been  atrreed  ujion  in  the  treaty  is  not  to  me  of  ine-timable  vahf.  On  this 
account  I  venture  to  take  the  liberty  of  exjiressing  my  gr.iiii  i;<le  to  lii~  im- 
perial and  royal  maji'sty  in  the  letter  henwith  enrh^soij.  ]  should  lia\o 
niade  a  point  of 'acquitting  myself  earlier  of  iliis  re-iec",  ab't'  duty,  if  the 
e.xpre-sion  of  the  treaty  itself  had  not  opjiosi  d  it. 

"I  wait  with  the  utmost  impatience  tor  the  exi'lanat  ions  which  your  iiii- 
]>c;rial  higllnl■^^  shall  be  pleased  t(j  olVer  me  immediately  afoTvour  aM:'.;d 
in  Paris;  and  sinoo  his  im]ierial  ;iiid  royal  majesty  lias  driuoii-i  i.it  «■  i  ili:it  ho 
should  see  with  ph-a-uro  the  king  m\  uui-l  or  (list  ii:.ui-h  .Ma:--!;:.!  Piii-oo  v.iih 
the  (io'deli  l-'looee,  I  have  the  honour  to  ;ioeom] -any  ii  with  ll,;-  !  ItiT;  all'! 
at  the  same  time  your  imjiori.'il  lii'j'hnc"  will  tind  ;u:oihr!-  forv.  :ir(  li'd  hoi-e- 
witli,  which  the  oinperor  will  be  pleased  to  give  to  the  Kin.:  of  \V,-~- ei.alia.  in 
deiuoiistration  of  the  .alliance  which  exist-,  in  faei,  b.tw.en  iii- e,i!  !.■  eie  muje-iy 
and  all  the  sovereiLHis  of  the  family  of  l,is  imjierial  wvA  roy;d  m.:;e--y, 

'•The  trial  of  the-  crisninal  sedu.'er-  of  tiie  I'riu.ee  of  the  .\---;:i:i-  i-  pro-e 
cuteil  accordimr  to  the  disj.osit ions  of  our  lav,>.  beciu-e  the  ki' u'  has   l-een 

plea-ed    to    divert    himself   of  hi-  M)\erei-li  :i  1,;  horjf  y.    by   wliieh    !,e    eould    Iiave 

trie<i  them  alon,^  ;iiul   left    the  judjv-  .-i;    liin-i-iyto  eon-ult    lii-  maje-t}   upon 

■•"  As  we  luive  not  diseoveri'd  in  this  j-tter  uny  p.  er,;i:ir;t  i.  -  of  l:iii_'u:iee 
woyili  mentioning,  which  mi-hi  ha\e  rendered  an  exact  ti-an-crip'  of  the 
original  de-iral.le.  we  are  e,,nient  te>  furnish  a-  ch-e  an  Kngli-h  vei-ion  of  it 
as  we  are  able. — TliANSl.AT' ■!;. 
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particularly  one  of  superb  horses.  The  imprndent  Murat,  on  his 
part,  deeming  it  useful  to  form  connections  wherever  crowns 
might  chance  to  become  vacant,  had  taken  pains  to  procure  for 
himself  in  the  Peninsula  a  friend  so  powerful  as  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace.  The  crown  of  Portugal,  which  seemed  likely  sooti 
to  be  vacant,  was  not  foreign  to  this  calculation. 

The  secret  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  for  changing 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  secret  as  they  were,  did  not  fail  to 
trrins])iro  at  jMadrid,  and  added  to  an  unexampled  accumulation 
of  titles,  they  had  roused  minds.  The  I'rince  of  the  Asturias, 
ef[ually  exasperated  and  alarmed,  had  opened  himself  respecting 
his  situation  to  a  few  friends  on  whom  he  thought  that  he  could 
rely.  The  principal  were  his  former  governor,  the  Duke  de  San 
Carlos,  grand  master  of  the  king's  household,  a  very  honest  per- 
sonngc,  having  no  other  merit  but  that  of  a  courtier  ;  the  Duke 
de  rJnfantado,  one  of  the  highest  nobles  in  Spain,  a  military 
man  not  following  his  profession,  having  ainbition,  little  talent, 
ii])right  intentions,  and  enjoying  universal  consideration;  lastly, 
;in  ecclesiastic,  who  had  taught  the  prince  the  little  he  knew. 
the  Cnno]i  Escoiqniz,  then  banished  to  Toledo,  where  he  was  a 
niciiilxM-  of  tho  archiepiscopal  chapter,  a  clerical  hel-csprit,  a  man 
<'xt  rcnicly  conversant  in  literature,  very  little  in  politics,  tenderly 
attached  to  his  pupil,  and  fondly  loved  ])y  him,  afflicted  at  the 
situation  to  which  he  beheld  him  reduced,  resolved  to  extricate 
liini  from  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  jiower,  and  though  very 
well  intentioned,  yet  sensible  to  the  ]")rospect  which  opened 
befoi'e  him  of  being  some  day  the  friend,  the  director  of  the 
conscience  of  the  King  of  Spain.  It  was  in  tlie  society  of  these 
])ei-sonages  and  (A'  a  few  ladies  of  the  court  attached  to  the  de- 
re;i<ed  I'rincessof  the  Asturias,  that  Ferdinand  ]')0u red  forth  the 
hittei-  seiiliiiiciiis  with  which  he  was  filled.  The  Canon  Esco'upiiz 
Iviiig  absent,  he  was  secretly  sent  foi"  to  Madrid,  because  in  tlie 
opinion  of  I'efdiii.'nid  and  his  little  court  he  was  deemed  the 
\\\(«i  capable  ()\'  gi\ing  good  advice.  As  ho,  ]")0ssessed  more 
li'arning  than  the  others,  understood  Virgil  and  (/icero.  and  was 

I  hrif -cnicncc.  'I'licv  l;:i\c  .-ill  iiifiin-ofl  I  lie  jiciiiiltv  of  Ijcinij:  si  ri])pril  eftlioif 
lii'jTiitii'-,.  ami  the  (wo  mn-i  inciili  iril  cl  lia\<'  ilc-crved  cajiital  liiinislitiiciit  ; 
i'Ul  the  (|ih  cii  has  (lJs],(iMcl  tlii.  \\ill  ,,r  the  Jdii--  to  cjciiuuicy,  ami  tlic  imiiisli- 
lii'iit  ol  'linili  will  lie  i-iitiiiniiti'il  into  |  >cr]>(;t,iial  iiiijuisoimii'iit  ;  and  as  I'oi- 
tiic  (illicit,  tliry  ail'  In  Iji'  1  .a iiishod  IVoin  llic  kilicrdioii.  Care  lias  liccii  taken 
!"  ri'lVaiii  t'rnin  the  vli-hic^t  meni  iiDi  of  Milijec.ts  ol'  his  impiTial  and  I'oyal 
n:a  r-ly.  out  (,f  nirard   tor  what,  l.c  ha-<  caused  to  l>e  si^rnified. 

I  aiii  \erv  -nri-y  that  1  am  tmr  aMe  to  write  to  your  iriiiicrial  liirjhncss  in 
;  "i,r  ..uii  laii'j-iKTjM-.  hut  I  wijlnot  ilcprive  niyself  of  tlie  satisfaction  of  a<ldress- 
'II'  to  y.i'i  my  ori'jinal  h  i;i  r  wii  h  this  literal  translation.  It  is  not  ])ossihle 
t"  t'ansfi;lie  (he  lamjuaje  i,f  (jic  heirt,  hut  on  miiio  ari'  imprinfecl  tlio  i^rati- 
tudeaiid  admiiaiiun.  witii  whieii  will  e\er  liave  for  your  ini])erial  liie;liness, 
with  th'-  hi-li.  ~;  c-(.n-id.)a1ion.  yeur  invaiiaMe  ser\ant, 

'•  M  ANri;L. 

■■  '-■\'-    i/-l.M.-.ZO.    />,.;,„l„r  2n     iS.r." 
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af(|uaiiitftl  witli  the  Fiviicli  aiitliors.  a  dt'Lri"<'<'  of  srieiicf  uii- 
ronnnou  at  the  court  oi"  Sjiaiii.  it  was  c(»iici'i\  .■(!  that  in  this 
hibyrinlh  of  liorrihle  iutriu'iU'S  lie  would  hr>r  direct  ih.'  (ipprcsscd 
]MMnce.  On  tlie  arrival  of  tin-  canon  from  'I'oli'dri.  it  was  arrived 
that,  in  th>'  serious  danu't-r  which  threatened  him.  Ilw  prince 
had  hut  one  resource — to  throw  luniself  at  the  feet  of  Xajiojeon. 
to  invoke  his  protection,  and  to  ensure  it  more  co7n])letelv.  to 
ask  for  a  princess  of  the  J>ona])arte  family  in  niarriae-e.  The 
("anon  T-]scoi(piiz  saw  the  ad\antap-es  in  such  an  alliance:  the 
iir>t.  to  Secure  an  all-powerful  protector:  the  second,  to  attain 
the  <'nd  which  Xapoleon  niu>t  have  had  in  view,  thar  ot'  attacli- 
inu'  Spain  to  his  dynasty  by  close  and  solid  ties.  This  counsel  wa> 
listened  to.  thoue-h  it  was  not  to  Ferdinand's  taste.  'J'lie  voiuil;" 
prince,  in  fact.  I'ostered  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  some  of  the 
lea>t  commendable  of  S[)anish  passions,  and  especially  a  bitter 
iiatred  of  forei^'n  nations,  and  alcove  all.  of  tlu'  hh'ench  J\evolution 
and  its  illustrious  chief.  These  pas.-ions.  which  were  natural 
to  him.  liad  been  further  fomented  l)y  Ids  wife,  the  Princess  of 
Naples.  }[owever.  full  of  confidence  in  the  sujierior  undei'stanil- 
iiiu'  (if  tlu-  Canon  i^sconpiiz.  lie  adopted  his  advice,  and  resolved 
to  conform  to  it.  Tlie  canon  had  travelled;  and  for  France 
and  for  Xa]ioleon  he  entertained  those  sentiiuents  which  every 
eidiii'litened  S])aniard  must  feel. 

l')Ut  if  the  Prince  of  the  I'eace  had  the  means  of  establ i shine- 
relai  ions  ot'  all  kinds  with  the  court  of  FranC'-.  the  l'rinc<"  of 
the  Asturias.  on  the  contrary,  l)anished  to  the  i^-^curial.  clo>ely 
and  contiinially  \\atcht^d.  had  no  means  of  tran-mittiiiLT  his 
thoii'j'hts  and  his  wishes  to  Napoleon.  Jle  and  his  friends 
i-e>o|ved  to  address  themselves  to  the  aiid)assador  of  |-'rance. 
^F  de  r)enidiarnai<. 

M.  de  Feauharnais.  brother  of  the  fiist  husband  of  the  i-;mpi-e>- 
.loM'phinc.  had  succeeded  (lenei-al  FeuiMionxilJe  ;it  Madi'id  in 
I  So' ).  lie  \va-  a  inan  of  modi'i-ate  iindeistamlinL:'.  ati  awkward 
anil  pnr-ii;ioiiion-  ambassador,  not  fit  t'or  t  he  dflicaf  ■■  lHi-iii>'--  ol 
hi<  :-1al  ion.  and  St  illle-^  for  makiiiL:'  1  he  liii'u  re  which  tiiat  >tatioii 
re.|iiire-  :  end.  iwed  no\  ertheh-.-s  w  it  h  -om,'  •_:;<  .  k]  -m^e  and  p. 'i-f. ci 
inte|_;-ia1  V.  To  all  this  he  added  a  \"ery  i-idienK  m-  prid.'.  ai'i-inL'' 
fioiii  tlh'  .-eii-e  of  hi-  situation.  beeau>e  he  hail.  a>  we  lia\e  jii-l 
oli-'i-\-ed.  the  honour  to  l)e  hrot  her-in-law  ot'  tli'-  con-oi't  ot'  hi> 
S'  >\  I'rt'i'j'n. 

Hi-  L;a-a.\-ii\-.  hi-  probity,  hi-  awl^wai'dii'--.  ill  aec  irih'd  with 
the  trick. 'ly  and  the  l-vily  of  i  he  l'a\d;;rite.  and  he  lik.-d  the  latter 

a-   little   a-     he   e-teelii.Ml    lijlll.         I  b  ■   t  I'a  II -11  u't  t  ■ 'i !    to    Xaji.ileoll     re- 

p<iri-  conformable  to  wdiai  he  i'elt.  Ih'iice  h.>  was  cn-idei-ed  a' 
Madrid  as  an  eiiotnv  o!'  ilie  Li'rand-admira:.  Tii.'-'  w.-re  fa\-our- 
alile  eii'cnm-tane.'-  for  j-'ei'dinaiid'-  eon'idanl-.  'I'he  ('anon 
i;-t-M!.|uiz    nnderto:,k    to    eaii    "U     M.    <le    F-auhaiaiai-  :    and    he 
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obtained  access  to  lihii  upon  the  pretext  of  presenting  him  with 
a  poem  wliich  he  had  composed  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The 
canon  proceeded  by  degrees  to  more  intimate  communications, 
opened  himself  entirely  to  the  ambassador  of  France,  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  prince,  with  his  dangers,  with 
his  wishes,  and  with  the  desire  which  he  had  conceived  of  obtaining 
a  wife  from  the  hand  of  Napoleon,  being  determined  not  on  any 
account  to  have  the  one  destined  for  him  by  Emmanuel  Godoy.* 

"■  M.  de  Toreno  and  several  liistorians,  both  French  and  Spanish,  have 
alleged  that  31.  de  IJeauliarnais  had  received  from  Paris,  or  had  taken  upon 
liimsolf,  the  commission  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  Prince  of  tlie 
Asturias,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  instilling;  into  him  the  idea  of  marrying  a 
French  princess,  or  of  dividing  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  and  thus  securing 
the  means  of  sowing  dissensions  in  it,  of  which  advantage  was  afterwards 
taken.  This  is  a  complete  error,  as  is  proved  by  the  oflicial  and  the  secret 
correspondence  of  M.  de  Beanharnais.  In  this  double  correspondence  the 
ambassador  relates  how  the  agents  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  came  to 
him,  and  from  his  account,  perfectly  sincere,  for  he  was  incapable  of  lying, 
it  evidently  results  that  this  intercourse  originated  with  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  and  not  with  the  French  legation.  AVe  shall  presently  quote  two 
l)aj)ers,  which  perfectly  clear  up  this  point.  The  first  is  a  despatch  from  M. 
de  Champagny,  in  which  that  minister,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  M.  de  Beau- 
harn:iis,  full  of  reserve,  enjoins  him  in  very  sharp  language  to  express  him- 
self more  clearly.  This  first  despatch  proves  positively  that  it  was  not  Napo- 
leon who  had  the  idea  of  interfering  with  the  interior  of  the  royal  family  of 
.Spain,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  application  was  made  to  him.  The  second 
is  the  v(uy  letter  of  Prince  Ferdinand  to  M.  de  Beanharnais,  in  which  that 
])rince  had  enclosed  the  proposal  of  mari'iage  addressed  to  Napoleon.  The 
proposal  of  marriage  has  been  published :  but  the  letter  in  which  it  was 
enclosed  was  nev-er  known  or  published.  The  mere  loeriisal  of  this  second 
paper  will  [)rove  that  neither  M.  de  Beanharnais  nor  his  government  com- 
menced the  intercourse  with  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  From  the  tone  of 
this  letter,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  prince  sought  those  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself,  and  was  not  sought  by  them. 

Here  is  the  des])atoh  of  M.  dc  Champagny  to  M.  de  Bonuharnais  : — 

"Pat;ts,  C)th  Scpfcmhcr  1807. 

"  Monsieur  rAiiibnssiideur, — I  have  received  your  confidential  letter,  and 
lose  no  time  in  replying  to  it.  witliout  ailiiiitting  an  intermediary  between 
yi)u  .-ind  me.  All  tlu'  nutans  that  you  deem  it  proper  to  employ  in  order  to 
mak(^  nie  acfjiiaiiil  I'd  (hither  with  the  ])ersons  with  whom  you  are  likely  to 
liaAc  to  tii'at,  III-  witii  the  state  of  tin;  alTairs  which  you  have  to  condtict.  will 
apjicar  \ ci y  uikkI  Io  me  if  they  shall  tend  to  throw  u])on  them  more  light, 
and  in  a  >\\vi-v  maimer,  ^'ou  need  not  have  any  fears  about  the  use  which  1 
siiall  make  nf  yuuv  Icllcrs.  Any  connuunication  through  the  ollices  (/;//)r'r7/.r), 
whiiiitvcr  it  due--  take  place,  will  always  bo  without  danger;  they  dcser\(! 
ilic  utmost  coutidcnre,  and  for  se\'(Tal  years  past  they  ha\'e  been  guardians 
111'  the  grcat'si  inlei-ests  nf  the  government,  and  dejiositories  of  its  most, 
iiiipiirtant  Mcrcl-.  l'.i'~idc<,  it  is  one  of  th(>  first  duties  of  every  niinisfei' to 
a  I'l  iniu'ii  court  Ut  iiifuiin  his  government,  without  I'estriction  and  without 
ii--,(i-vc.  (iC  all  t  lial  he  sees,  of  all  t  hat  he  Invars,  of  all  that,  comes  to  his  know- 
l'd_<'.  i'laerd  i'ui-tlie  pui-pijse  (if  seeing  and  hearing,  fuiaiished  with  all  the 
uie:iii>  (if  uaiiiiu'^-  inlViiinat  ion.  what  lie  learns  docs  iKjf  belong  to  himself;  it 
i--  the  !ii(i|ieity  of  him  \^llos(■  reju-esentaf ive  he  is.  A'oii  know  this  dutv 
beli'  1  than  any  ("me.  aiul  it  i>  no  doubt,  in  order  to  fulfil  it  in  its  whoh;  extent 
iliai  you  wi-ii  In  multiply  ihe>e  means  of  communication  with  me:  I  am  far 
I  r(uii  (iliiect  iiKj'  t(i  I  hat. 

'■ 'S''"ir  cdnli'liiii  ial  lei  t  er  (-(uil  ains  very  imiiortant  filings,  so  iruixu-lant  that 
it  i~  t,i  be  te,'i-,,t '(■(!  i!i;it  yen  h,a\c  not  represented  them  in  greater  detail,  and 
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M.  de  I'leauliarnais  was  innch  tof)  new  in  tlu'  ]")r(it'i'ssi()n  in 
which  lie  was  engaged  not  to  be  alaniietl  at  so  delicate  a  ])(isitir)n. 
for  the  overture  involved  his  assenting  to  a  clandestine  intei- 
conrse  with  tlie  heir  to  the  crown.  Jie  was  fearful  of  })eiii<,' 
deceived  by  intriguers  and  compromised  with  the  Cdurt  of  S])ain. 
lie  refused  at  first  to  believe  the  Canon  Ksco'ujuiz.  and  ri'Ct'i\rd 
his  overtures  with  a  coolness  capable  of  discouraging  men  less 
determined  to  make  themselves  listened  to  and  understood.  Hut 
the  canon  devised  a  singular  method  of  obtaining  credit :  this 

ill  pi(/iicu/ii>'.  that  jiou  hare  not  stated  how  they  have  come  to  you.  Such  /ra.^  thr 
r/jliotloii  <if  th<  ( iiiiieror  I'-heii  I  had  the  honour  of  cimrerxunj  vdJi  hi/n  nn  thi  xuhja-t. 
What  hare  hei  n  ijuur  rdathms  nith  the  uoiinij  'prince  of  (rlmia  ijou  sj,<al.-  >  Wliat  ■■ire 
tlio  ])0.sitive  reasons  which  you  have  for  jiul£.nn,L(  of  him  in  a  certain  maniiei-  .' 
lie  iviplorm,  i/an  mnj,  on  liis  knees,  the  protection  of  the  emprrur  ;  limr  do  ijioi  knun- 
this  f  Has  hi  told  you  so  hinisclf  ?  or  by  vshoni  has  he  di sirid  that  ynt  should  he  tt,!d 
it  /  These  questions  are  asked  you  hy  the  emperor,  and  it  is  he  who  has  made 
the  reflection  which  I  mentioned  above,  that  a  minister  ousrht  to  lia\-e  no  secrets 
from  liis  <:-overninent.  Cu.\.Mi'Af;NV." 

Here  follows  the  letter  of  Prince  Fei'dinand  to  M.  de  IJeanliarnais  :  — 

"You  will  jiermit  me,  monsieur  Tamliassadein'.  to  express  to  you  all  my  irrati- 
tude  for  all  the  proofs  of  esteem  and  affection  which  yf>u  have  i:iven  me  in  thi 
sicrit  and  indirect  correspondence  that  ve  hare  had  hitherto  throwjli  the  pirsfm  vhnni 
you  knot'',  and  leholuts  idl  my  confidence.  1  ov:e.  in  slun-l.  to  your  kiml  w  >^s.  irhirh  I 
fhall  iur(  r  forf/et,  thi  ha /■fii  to  s.-<  of  li'inij  aljle  to  express  dirictfi/.  and  u-ith'oit  risk,  to 
the  'jrc'it  emperor  your  inas.t<r,  the  sentiments  so  lony  rttaimd  in  my  heart.  /  arod 
myself,  ilierefore.  of  this  happy  moment  to  address  hy  yejvr  hnvils  to  hi^  im  pi  rial  <in<l 
loyed  maji^ty  tlie  eiccompianyiny  Jettir,  and  fearful  of  annoyinii;  him  l>y  mi>placi-d 
]irolixity,  I,  as  yet,  only  half  ex))ress  the  esteem,  resi)ect,  and  affection  which 
I  feel  for  hisau^'ust  person  :  and  I  request  you,  monsieur  rambassadem-,  to  make 
amends  for  this  in  the  letters  which  you  will  have  the  honour  to  write  to  him. 

"  You  will  likewi.-e  do  me  the  fa\our  to  add  to  liis  imperial  and  royal  ma  je>ty. 
that  I  conjure  liim  to  excuse  any  faults  a;.;ainst  usa,<j:(!  and  .style  which  there 
m;iy  be  in  my  said  letter,  as  well  on  account  of  my  bein;.x  a  forfiuncr,  as  in 
eonsiflcration  of  the  anxiety  and  restraint  under  whicli  I  am  obliLjcd  tn  wriie 
it,  beinir,  as  you  know,  hiset  <ren  in  inji  ch/rmher  vith  spiis.  vIk,  /ratr/i  no.  o,iil 
firinl  to  arrid  myself  fir  this  pvrpose  (fth(  f  u:  mouunls  that  I  cmi  >titd  from  thi  ir 
„ndifiou.-<  eye.--.  As  I  fatt(  r  mysilf  t/ial  I  yhall  nhtain  in  this  afnnr  the  j. rot, din,,  ,,l 
his  iiiij/iriid  and  r'ji/ul  majesty,  o  ad  tloit  in  coiis<  <i  uincc  the  comm  u  nirntions  n-dl  U,  - 
cotiii  iiiori  n'Cf.'-S'iry  and  mori  fn  (pit  nt.  I  cloir'H  tin  said  pn  rson  trlio  ims  li  itio  rt''  hod 
this  co„,missi,,ii  to  tnkr.  his  mrosoris  in  Connrt  u-itli  you  fir  coud  uctimj  it  .^ofhi.  os 
h,  has  thus  for  hod  no  ,rarronJ,Jor  tin  said  e<immission  'hut  tin  tokms  a;in'ii  n/...n  : 
hi  in;/  thonooj/Jy  ossnriil  of  li'^s  iiitujrity.  his  il  iscri  >  ion.  o  ml  liis  prud,  nc, .  I  ,fi  n  liiui 

hy  tills  lijti  r  my  full  o  nil  nhsolufr  povirsfir  70  fjolinti  ny  this  afhi  i  r  I'lW  its  c -In-iiin, 

and  1  ratify  all  that  he  >lial]  say  ar  do  on  this  |M,iiit  in  my  name,  a-  if  I  had 
-aid  and  done  it  my>elf,  which  you  will  ha\c  tln'  -iio(Ine»  to  !•• 'inniunic.al  >• 
to  his  ini|ieiial  majesty  with  the  most  sinci  re  exjin-.-ions  of  my  urni  ii  ude. 

■'You  will  al>o  have  the  -joodness  to  tell  him  that,  if  lii>  imi'irial  iia;r-iy 
sloodd  liiippin  to  ill, m  il  usi/nl,  at  irjiol,  ,:  r  tiuo  it  ,„,,,i,l  t„.fo-  mi  to  s,  ollnhis 
court  ii-iti,  sullahl,  s,rr,,\y  si'mie  eonfili  ntiol  /.i  rson  t,i  yii,  him  m,ir,  no., /J,!,  lnf,r- 
ii,,iti,in  coioi  rniioy  mil  situiilii.n  than  ron  h,  'lii;  n  in  I'-iitimi.  or  f'nr  onU  otio  r  pur)  os, 
tioit  liis  misdom  mini  ]„d,„  m ,;  ss,ir,i.  his  ii„p,ri,'l  ,„aj,sty  hos  Uul  to  s,  n,l  y,,i  void 
I,,  l„    instiiiitly  ohiy,,l,  ,^^■  //,    sh,ill  h'>    in  i  r,  r,yi,iml  ll,,it  sh,d!  d,  j..  ,„l  ,  n   no. 

'"1  re]'eat.  sir.  tin:  a-sui-ancis  of  n;y  (-|i  iiii  and  'jialii  lidi'.  I  r' que-t  you  to 
preserve  this  letlei-  as  ;i  tc-tiinony  oi'  i  lie  ]  .er]  >ft  iniy  of  iii\  st  nt  iineiit -.  and  I 
piay  (iod  to  have  you  in  ]ii>  holy  kiii.in-'. 

"^Vritten  and  si-iied  Ijy  my  ov.  n  liand,  and  sealed  with  my  seal. 

■•  Fi:i:i)iN"ANi). 

"Thk  EsCL'IU.VJ,,   nth  of  OctoUr  1S07." 
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was  to  estxiblisli  an  exchange  of  signs  between  the  prince  and 
M.  de  Beauharnais  in  the  visits  which  the  latter  made  to  the 
Escuvial  for  the  purpose  of  paying-  his  respects  to  the  court. 
These  signs,  agreed  upon  beforehand,  could  not  leave  any  doubt 
respi^cting  the  secret  mission  whicli  the  Canon  l<]scoiquiz  alleged 
that  lie  luid  rectnved  from  Ferdinand.  In  fact,  INI.  de  Beauharnais, 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  Jilscurial,  observed  the  prince  attentively, 
]-)erceived  the  ])reconcerted  signs,  was,  moreover,  on  his  own  part 
the  object  of  the  most  inarked  attentions,  and  could  no  longer 
fct'l  any  uncertainty  respecting  the  mission  of  the  Canon 
l*]scoi((iiiz.  Wlien  he  was  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  still  deferred 
listening  to  liim  till  he  should  be  autliorised  by  his  court  to  enter 
ii])ou  business  of  that  kind.  He  sent  to  l\aris  a  mysterious 
despatch,  saying  that  an  innocent  son,  cruelly  treated  by  his 
father  and  his  mother,  solicited  the  support  of  Napoleon,  and 
desired  to  become  his  grateful  and  devoted  protege.  Napoleon, 
angry  at  this  ridiculous  mystery,  ordered  M.  de  Beauharnais  to 
1)(^  enjoined  to  make  himself  more  clear  and  intelligible.  The 
latter  obeyed,  and  related  all  that  had  ]iassed.  He  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  it  in  a  secret  corres]iondence,  which  exhibited 
alike  his  awkwardness  and  his  sincerity,  and  which  neither  was 
to  ])e,  nor  was.  deposited  in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  told  in  rejily  that  he  must  hear  everything,  promise  nothing 
more  than  a  friendly  interest  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  prince, 
and  as  for  the  proposal  of  marriage,  to  declare  that  the  over- 
ture was  too  ^-aglle  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  to  be 
I'oIIowimI  ritlun-  by  assent  or  refusal. 

('onimcncefl  in  July  1807,  this  intercourse  was  continued  in 
August  and  September  with  tlu^  sami'  fear  of  connnitting  him- 
-eir  (in  I  lie  p.-ii-t  of  ]\r.  d(^  Beauharnais,  and  the  same  desire  to  be 
accepted  on  t  lie  j)art  of  l^Vrdinand.  ^Fliat  prince  at  length  deter- 
mined 1(1  liiive  two  letters  delivered  by  tli(>  (^anon  KscoiVpii/^,  one 
for  tlie  a-iiihassador,  the  other  for  Napoleon  himself,  in  whicli, 
di'ploring  liis  wi'etclied  situation  and  tlu^  dangers  with  which  h(» 
\va-^  t  lii'eateiicd.  he  formally  solicited  the  protection  of"  France, 
and  tliehand  of  a  princess  of  the  I Jonaparte  family.  ^Fhese  two 
li'tji-r-.  dated  tin'  I  itli  of  OctolxM',  were  not  des])atch('d  till  the 
/rntli,  in  ('(inv,.||ii, .,,(•(>  of  the  |)ains  tak'en  by  l\f.  de  lleauharnais 
to  pi'oeiire  a  sale  nies-eno-er.  and  did  not  .'iri'ive  before  the  2/111 
or  .NSth.  wlii'ii  ofli'T  tidinp-s  not  less  iinpoi'tant.  the  siil)ject  of 
wliieli  We  ari'  aliont  to  state,  I'eaclii'd   I'ai'is. 

\\  liil''  Kei'dinand  \vas  appKiuL!'  to  \a])oleoTi,  not  knowing 
w  li"t  ln'i- t  111'  Krencli  pi'otection  would  be  prompt  enough,  or  sig- 
iiilii'ij  -trongly  eiioiigli.  to  sa\c  liim.  lie  had  I'esoh'ed  to  take  at 
ih''  -aii;f  lime  his  preraiit  ions  at  Madrid  itself.  In  accord  with 
hi-  tiiriids.  he  coii(-ri\fd  the  idea,  of  niahing  an  ajipeal  to  liis 
h'lthir.   Ill    order  to  open  his   eyes,  denoiincili";'  th<'  crimes  of  the 
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Prince  of  the  I'eace,  tlie  complicity  of  tlie  (jiieen,  and  if  not  lier 
jidulterous  connection  with  tlie  f.ivourite,  at  least  her  abject  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  that  ruler  of  the  royal  household;  lastly, 
beseechin<i"  him  to  ])ut  an  end  to  the  scandals,  to  the  calamities 
which  desolated  Spain,  and  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  an 
unfortunate  son.  Ferdinand  was  to  deliver  to  the  kin^^-a  pa])er 
containino-  these  revelations,  with  a  re((uest  that  after  reading- 
he  would  return  it  to  him.  for  an  indiscretion  miglit  endang'er 
his  life.  The  minute  of  this  pa])er  was  in  the  liandwriting  of 
tlie  Canon  Escoiquiz.  Independently  of  this  proceeding,  the 
authors  of  the  plan  had  conceived  the  further  idea,  in  case  the  Vumx 
sliould  die  suddenly,  to  o-ive  to  tlie  Duke  de  I'Tnfantado  powers 
signed  beforehand  by  Ferdinand,  b}^  virtue  of  which  the  duke 
should  have  the  military  command  of  Madrid  and  New  Castille, 
that  he  might  ])e  enabled  to  resist  by  foi-ce  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
any  attem])t  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  Such  were  the  means 
]')repaivd  l)y  this  coterie  to  guard  against  any  design  of  usurpa- 
tion, whether  real  or  imaginary;  and  assuredly  these  means 
showed  neither  great  depth  of  understanding  nor  great  boldness 
of  character.  But  during  these  proceedings  of  the  prince  and 
his  friends,  spies  ]iosted  about  them  had  observ^ed  unusual  goings 
and  comings,  '^rhey  had  seen  Ferdinand  liimself  writing  several 
times,  which  it  was  not  customary  for  him  to  do,  and  they  had 
heard  him  in  his  exasperation  against  his  mother  and  the 
favourile  use  expressions  of  extreme  bitterness.  The  entry  of 
the  French  troops  into  S])ain,  a  subject  of  endh^ss  conjectures, 
liad  also  given  occasion  for  very  inconsiderate  language  on  the 
part  of  the  ])rince  and  his  friends.  The  latter  alr(>ady  looked 
u])on  themselves  as  certain  of  the  protection  of  l'''ranc(\  and 
liked  to  boast  of  it;  though  they  had  long  mad(>  it  a  crime  in 
Fmmanuel  Godoy  to  seek  it,  and  to  ])ay  for  it  with  a  l)lind  submis- 
sion, they  took  ])leasure  in  insinuating,  nay.  sometimes  in  saying 
plainly,  that  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  I'l-ench  armies  wei-e 
crossing  the  Pyi-en(M'S,  and  that  the  contemjilible  goviu-nmeiit 
which  op])ressed  Spain  would  not  belong  in  discovering  this  ; 
wliicli  was  unfoiiimately  more  tiMie  ihan  tliey  themselves 
imagined,  and  than  they  soon  had  occasion  to  wish. 

;\in<^ng  the  pei'sons  commissioned  to  \vatcli  Ferdinand,  one 
(it  is  said  that  she  was  a  lady  of  the  coui't)  having  either  been 
enti'usteil  with  the  prince's  secrets,  oi-  ha\ing  (■a>t  an  indiscreet 
eye  o\"er  his  pa]iers.  i-e\-ealed  all  to  the  (pieen.  The  lattei'  on 
learning  thest^  ]Kirticulars  was  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  ra<_!-e.  'I'lie  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  not  at  that  moment  at 
the  I'Iscurial.  distant  a,bout  a  dozen  lengues  from  Madrid.  He 
was  accustomed  to  pass  a,  \\cek  alteiaiately  at  tln'  I'lscui'ial  and 
!\Ia,drid.  ib>  was  ill.  it  was  said,  in  coiis,.(|uence  of  his  de- 
liaiichei'ics.       Ili>  was   srnl    for  secretly,  and  lel'l    his  p;ilaee  by  a 
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private  door,  desiring-  on  this  occasion  that  his  presence  at  the 
Plscurial  sliould  not  be  known,  and  to  prevent  all  idea  that  he 
could  be  the  instigator  of  the  scenes  which  were  preparing. 
The  (jueen,  more  exasperated  than  he,  strove  to  persuade  the 
king  that  the  circumstances  denounced  proved  nothing  less 
than  an  extensive  consiDiracy  against  his  throne  and  life,  in- 
sisted that  it  was  necessary  to  act  immediately,  without  fear 
of  publicity,  now  become  inevitable,  to  fall  unawares  upon  the 
apartments  of  the  prince,  and  to  seize  his  papers  before  he  had 
time  to  destroy  them.  The  weak  Charles  IV.,  incapable  of 
perceiving  how  far  he  was  involving  himself  by  such  a  step, 
consented  to  all  that  was  desired  of  him,  and  that  same  evening, 
the  27th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  was  signed  at 
Fontaiuebleau,  permitted  his  son's  apartments  to  be  violated 
and  his  papers  seized.  The  prince,  who,  excepting  a  little 
shrewdness,  had  neither  understanding  nor  courage,  was 
thunderstruck,  and  delivered  without  resistance  all  that  he  had. 
The  papers  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  mixed  with  others 
more  insignificant,  were  carried  to  the  queen,  who  determined 
to  examine  them  herself.  One  may  conceive  the  rage  of  that 
])vincess  on  reading  the  paper  in  which  all  the  turpitudes  of 
the  favourite  were  denounced,  and  her  own  at  least  hinted  at. 
Imbecile  and  enslaved  as  was  the  unfortunate  Charles  IV.,  this 
paper  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  persuade  him  that  his 
son  meditated  a  crime,  and  it  might  ])erhaps,  by  opening  his 
eyes,  liave  attained  the  end  proposed  by  the  Canon  Escoicpnz 
and  Ferdinand.  But  unluckily  there  were  other  papers,  such 
as  a  ci])her  destined  for  a  mysterious  correspondence,  and  the 
oi'dcr  a])])()inting  the  Duke  de  ITnfantado  commandant  of  New 
( 'astillc,  in  wliich  a  blank  had  been  left  for  the  date  to  be  inserted 
at  tilt'  moniciit  of  the  king's  death.  Tiu'se  last  papers  were 
sufliciciit  for  the  (pieen  to  found  all  imaginable  suppositions 
upon  in  ordci'  to  deceive  the  unfortunate  Charles  IV.,  in  order  to 
deceive  lierxlf.  After  perusing  these  papers,  unable  to  re^jress 
liiT  ])a-sion.  she  said,  perha])s  she  believed,  that  they  furnislied 
proofs  of  a  coiisjjiracy  tending  to  dethrone  her  and  her  hus- 
h.'iiid,  Jo  threaten  e\cn  their  lives;  or  why  that  cipher,  if  not 
to  eon-i'spond  with  roiispiralors  ?  why  that  ap"i)ointment  of  a 
niilit;iiT  eoinni.'uidaiit  by  i''erdinand,  who  was  not  yet  king,  if 
not  to  (^oii>niniiiatf  a  eriinliial  usurjiation  ?  This  demonstration, 
l;iid  lictoi'c  po(ir  ('li.'ii'Ics  I  \'.  with  no  other  ])roofs  tlian  many 
iiMl  liiir-f  s  of  r;igv.  lillrd  him  with  aflliction.  He  shed  tears  of 
-iii'i-nw  ovei-a  son  whom  he  still  loved,  and  whom  he  was  grieved 
t"  find  so  ciilpnhle.  He  then  tliaidced  Heaven  for  saving  Ins 
'it  •■  his  thi-nii,..  |;is  wife,  aiid  his  friend  I'hnmannel  from  so 
L;rr;it  ;i  d;iiiL'''-r.  'I'lio  fpiccn,  excited  l)y  the  vehemence  natural 
'"    'h''    -''X.    1"    take   an    initiative    in    all   this  convenient  for 
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the  fnvouritt' — tlie  queen  declared  tliat  the  case  dt'iiiaiidcd  a 
]H-oin])t.  an  ener<:^etic  repression,  which  shoidd  satisiy  tlie  oiit- 
ra<^ed  Tnajrsty  of  the  throne,  and  secure  the  State  from  the  re])c- 
tition  of  such  plots.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  ])rinr'- 
and  his  accomplices  should  be  arrested  that  vs^ry  instant.  th;.t 
the  ministers  and  the  principal  ]:)ersonages  of  the  .State  shouhl 
tlien  l)e  summoned,  that  tlie  discovery  just  made  should  lie 
communicated  to  them,  with  the  royal  resolution  to  institute  a 
criminal  process  aa'ainst  the  culjn-its.  This  was  an  abominaMc 
and  a  senseless  resolution,  for  after  such  a  clamour  it  was  im- 
])erative  to  prosecute  the  ]irince  to  the  utmost,  to  convict  him 
of  the  crime,  were  he  innocent,  to  deprive  him  of  his  riulits 
to  the  throne,  and  tlius  to  give  that  throne,  suspended  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss,  such  a  shock  as  might,  and  actually  did.  pvr- 
cipitate  it  into  that  abyss.  But  to  prosecute  the  ]irince,  to  get 
him  condemned  by  sold  judges,  to  de]n'iv('  him  of  the  crown, 
was  precisely  what  that  infuriated  cpieen  aiiufd  at,  whatevtM-  the 
jieril  incurred  by  it.  All  that  she  wished  for  was  accom])lish('d. 
Ciodoy  was  sent  back  to  Madrid  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  had 
never  left  it,  and  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  tragic  scenes 
at  the  I'lscurial.  The  king-  went  to  Ferdinand,  demanded  his 
swoi'd.  and  constituted  him  ])risoner  in  his  own  ajiartments. 
Couriers  w-ere  then  des]:)atched  in  all  directions  to  give  ordei-s 
for  the  appi'ehension  of  the  alleged  acconijilices  of  tlu'  jirince. 
'j'he  ministers  and  the  members  of  the  councils  were  convoked, 
and  with  consternation  in  their  countenances  received  the  com- 
munication of  all  that  had  been  decided  upon.  They  gave 
their  silent  assent,  not  from  zeal,  Ijut  from  timidity. 

it  was  not  possiljle.  after  such  scandal,  to  conceal  from  the 
Spanisli  nation  the  (le])lorable  events  of  which  the  Mscurial  had 
jii.-t  been  the  tlieati'e.  In  enslaved  countries,  where  all  ])ublici!y 
is  ])i-ohibite(b  im])ortant  news  circidates  not  the  less  speedily, 
noi'  the  less  C()m])letely.  It  ilies  from  inouth  to  nioutli.  pro])a- 
gated  l)y  an  ardent  curiositv,  and  exaggerated  ly  a  civdiility 
that  is  not  undeceix'ed.  The  scenes  passing  at  the  I'iscui'ial  were 
alreadv  known  to  all  ^ladi'id.  and  would  soon  be  known  to  all 
Spain.  Still,  to  ])ubli-li  odieially  the  alleged  di-eovery  of  the 
]ilot  woidd  be  denounciiiL;'  the  ])rince  to  the  natii  'ii.  and  I'endei-iiig 
the  nii-fortnnes  of  the  throne  irre])araltle.  \hii  thi'  (pieeii  and 
the  t'avourite  would  have  it  >o.  In  coiisi-(|iience.  tliey  re(piii'r(l 
an  act  of  ]mblicit\-.  and  in  a  country  where  tliei'e  was  no  >\\c\\ 
thing  ])ut  for  the  most  ini])ortant  evi'iits.  siieli  as  a  birth,  the 
death  of  a  king,  a  declai'ation  of  war.  a  >ignanii'e  ot'  peace,  a 
gi-eat  \-ictory.  a  gi-eat  def.  at.  tln'  folldwing  I'oyal  deci'ee  was 
communicated  to  all  the  aut  Iioi-it  ie>  of  the  kingdom  : — 

■■  (iod.  who  watches  o\ci-  lli>  ci-eaturr.-.  doi<  not  ]iei-]iiif  the 
coiisumnuition  of  atrocious  decd^  when  the  victims  are  innocent  ; 
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accordingly  His  omnipotence  has  preserved  me  from  the  most 
terrible  catastrophe.  All  my  subjects  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  my  religious  sentiments  and  the  regularity  of  my  morals ; 
all  love  me,  and  I  receive  from  all  ]iroofs  of  the  veneration  due 
to  a  father  who  loves  his  children.  I  was  living  in  the  persuasion 
of  this  truth,  when  an  unknown  hand  came  to  reveal  to  me  the 
most  monstrous  and  unheard-of  plan  framed  against  me  in  my 
own  palace.  My  own  life,  so  often  threatened,  had  become  an 
encumbrance  to  my  successor,  who,  infatuated,  blinded,  and 
abjuring  all  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  taught  him 
through  my  care  and  my  paternal  affection,  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  for  dethroning  me.  I  therefore  resolved  to  ascertain 
myself  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  surprising  my  son  in  his  own 
a])ai'tments,  I  found  in  his  possession  the  cii)her  used  for  his 
communications  with  the  villains,  and  the  instructions  which  he 
received  from  them.  I  summoned  the  governor  acl  interim 
of  the  council  to  examine  these  papers  in  concert  with  the 
other  ministers ;  they  applied  themselves  assiduously  to  all  the 
necessary  investigations.  Everything  was  done,  and  the  result 
was  the  discovery  of  several  culprits  ;  I  decreed  that  they  should 
be  apprehended,  and  my  son  was  put  under  arrest  in  his  own  habi- 
tation. This  sorrow  was  wanting  to  all  those  which  afflict  me  ; 
it  is  likewise  that  which  it  is  most  im])ortant  to  make  its  author 
expiate ;  and  in  the  meantime,  till  I  order  the  publication  of 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  commenced,  I  will  not  neglect  to 
inanifest  to  my  subjects  my  affliction,  which  the  proofs  of  their 
loyalty  will  have  the  efi'ect  of  diminishing.  You  will  consider 
lliis  as  understood,  to  the  end  that  tlu'  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
<liH  used  in  the  suitable  form. 

"Sax  Loinoxzo  {tlie  Kucurial),  T,Qtk  October  1807. 
"  'J'o  tlie  Governor  (td  interim  of  the  Councii." 

In  this  coiii't,  where  one  diii'st  not  do  anything  without 
referring  to  I'aris,  when^  the  o])press(Hl  son,  the  involuntarily 
(i|)|)ri'ssing  falhcr,  ihe  favourite.  th(>  ])ersecutor  of  both,  sought 
ii)  NapolcMii  a  sii])|)()rt  under  their  misfortune,  theii-  silliness, 
oi-  ilicii-  ci-itiic,  it  was  nol  possiljh;  to  commit  such  (le])lorabl(^ 
i'\h-a\aganc('s  witlioiit  writing  to  liim  on  the  subject.  In 
('onse(|iii'ncc,  on  the  very  day  previous  to  tlu^  oflicial  act  just 
'|ii'it<'d,  a  Icttci-  to  Napoleon  was  dictated  to  the  unha])]'»y 
''li;irh's  i\.  full  of  a  ridicnloiis  sorrow,  destitute  of  dignity,  in 
wliicli  he  said  that  lir  \v;is  betrayed  bvhis  son,  and  tlireatened  in 
111-  piMsou  and  liis  power,  and  announced  nothing  h^ss  than  a  de- 
I '■rill iiial  ion  to  change  the  order  of  tlu>  succession  to  tlie  throne.* 

I   Mil.ii.in  tlic  very  tcxi  ol'  (hat  Icitci'. 

I. 'Iter  nf  Kiti'j-  Cu  AKi.r'.s  tV.  I0  llio  Einiiornr  NATf)i,i:nN. 
'■^i''.  iM>    linit  111)-,  al    tilt'   iniMiiriir  wlicn   .1    was  wholly   ()c,(Mi|ii(nl   wiMi   11k' 
■'11^   "I    I'll  (i|icrafiiiL;'    in    the   ilot  riict  ion    of  our  ciiiniiion    enemy,    wlien    1 
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Napoleon,  as  W(>  liavo  seen  al)ove,  had  not  recehcd  thf  letter 
of  the  I  ith  of  October,  in  which  lerdinand  solicits  his  ])rotection 
and  a  wife,  till  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  He  received  suc- 
cessively, on  tlie  5th.  6th,  and  7th  of  Noveiidjer,  those  of  his 
andiassador  and  of  Charles  1\'..  which  informed  him  of  the 
scandal  which  tlie  soverein-ns  of  the  Ivsciirial  liad  not  been  afraid 
to  occasion.  JJe  was  therefore  oblio-ed  in  some  measure  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  whether  he  would  or  not,  and 
certainly  much  earlier  than  he  had  ex])ected  or  wislied  to  do  so. 
]''or  some  time  ])ast,  as  we  liave  already  related,  \w,  said  to  liim- 
self,  that  it  was  dang'erous  to  leave  Bourl)oiis  on  a  throne  at 
once  so  lofty  and  so  near  a  neighbour  ;  and  tliat  he  must,  l)esides, 
i-elinr|U!sh  all  ho]ie  of  deriving  any  nseful  service  from  Spain 
while  it  should  continue  in  the  hands  of  a  degenerate  race.  He 
kuew  not  what  jiretext  to  ns(^  for  striking  the  ]in)strate  slaves 
at  his  feet,  detesting  him,  wi41  disposed  to  betray  him,  trying 
sometimes  to  do  so,  then  disavowing  with  humility  tlie  treacheries 
in  which  they  had  scarcely  engaged.  Neither  did  he  disguise 
from  himself  the  danger  in  dethroning  the  S])anish  dynasty 
of  galling  an  ardent,  untractable  nation,  desirous  of  clianges. 
inca]iable  of  effecting  them  itself,  and  ready  to  revolt  against 
the  foreign  hand  that  should  attempt  to  eifect  them  iVu"  it.  He 
delayed,  therefore,  being  in  no  hurry,  nor  yet  decided  what 
course  to  pui-sue;  witness  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which 
contained  nothing  but  adjournments.  But  a  son  applying  to 
him  foi"  a  wife  and  his  protection,  a  father  denouncing  that  son 
to  hiiu  as  a  ci'iminal,  offered,  one  might  say  foi'ced  u])on  him, 
an  occasion  bjr  iuterfei'iug  immediately  in  the  alfaii's  of  S[)ain  ; 
and  still  I'nll  of  doubts  and  anxieties,  desiring,  dreading  what 
he  was  about  to  undertake,  undi'i'lakiug  it  from  a  sort  of  fatal 
iin])ulsion,  he  ga\e  hasty  orders,  signs  of  a  strongly  excited 
mind. 

i  I  ithei'to  the  onlv  object  of  the  mo\'enients  oi'  ti'oops  pi'escribed 

|jclic\cd  fli:it  all  the  i.lots  of  the  ci-divnnt  fjui'cii  of  Naiilcs  were  huricl  with 
hiT  (iauutnir,  I  M-e  wiih  a  Ihiitdi-  which  makes  iiic  shiidilcr  thai  ihe  spiril 
mF  inti-i^iic  has  ]m-iic1  latcil  into  flu;  very  hosoni  nl'  my  |ialacr.  Ala- I  my 
heart  lilceils  in  iriviii'^- an  accoiisil  oi'  -o  fri-htfiil  a  ^\vi'^.  Vi)  cM. -i  -on.  hcir- 
prcsnmiitive  lo  my  tliroiic.  had  formed  a  horrible  plo!  lo  drilnvne  me;  he 
liad  front;  to  siudi  an  ex<-cs--iv(;  h-nul  h  a<  to  cn-aii-o  in  an  .all.inpl  a^ain-l  the 
lil't;  ol'  his  mother.  Siirh  an  af,ro(;ious  r.riliie  on-ht  to  ho  i  i:iii-!iod  with  the 
mf)si  cxcmjilary  s(;verity  of  t  lie  lav,-,  'i'lie  la \v  \vhi(di  caH.  d  liim  t  o  i  ho -neiM's- 
sion  must  he  revoked;  one  of  hi-  hrol  her.-  w  ill  he  nioic  w  orl  li  \  t.  take  his 
place,  hoth  in  my  liearl  and  on  t  he  1  hn  me.  I  am  at  ihi-mMnicnl  in-i'arcliof 
his  accomiihces.'in  ordi'r  lo  in  vc-l  ivat  ■■  t  lioroii-.;hly  tlii-  pl.Mi  of  the  Mackest 
vilkainv,  and  T  will  not  Im.-c  a  siivjle  moineni  in  ma  I;  inv  y.uir  imperial  and 
ri.\al  majc-t\  ac(|nainte(l  with  it;  he-ecchiirj'  \oii  to  a-si-l  me  with  youi- 
understanding;'  and  ^■o^lr  coiiiisels. 

-Whereiipi'm  I  p'rny  Cod,  m\  i;ood  hrothcr.  to  h.-ne  v<iMr  im].cvial  and 
ro\al  majc-ty  in   II  i-  holy  kcepin;;-.  ClIAKI.KS. 

■■S\iN't'  I,  \ri;i'\'r.  20//'  (ii-/<,l;r  iSey." 
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by  him  had  been  Portugal.*  But  from  this  moment  the  prepa- 
rations received  an  extent  and  an  acceleration  which  could  not 
leave  any  uncertainty  respecting  their  object.  He  had  composed 
General  Junot's  army,  destined  to  take  possession  of  Portugal, 
with  the  three  camps  of  St.  Lo,  Pontivy,  and  Napoleon  ;  General 
Dupont's  army  of  reserve  (known  by  the  name  of  second  corps 
of  the  Gironde)  with  the  first,  second,  and  third  battalions  of  five 
legions  of  reserve  and  some  Swiss  battalions.  These  two  armies, 
the  one  already  in  Spain,  the  other  on  march  for  Bayonne, 
formed  an  effective  of  about  50,000  men.  These  woukl  not  be 
enough  if  serious  events  should  take  place  in  the  Peninsula; 
for  the  second  only  of  these  armies  could  be  employed  in  Spain. 
Napoleon  hastened  its  march  toward  Bayonne,  ordered  General 
l)u]i()nt  to  go  immediately  and  put  himself  at  its  head,  and 
resolved  to  com])ose  a  third,  which  borrowed  its  title  from  the 
specious  necessity  for  watching  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  deprived 
t)f  the  troops  which  had  been  employed  in  guarding  them.  He 
called  this  third  army  corps  of  observation  of  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  ]\tarshal  Moncey,  who 
had  formerly  served  in  Spain,  and  resolved  that  it  should  be 
about  34.000  strong.  In  order  to  compose  it,  lie  drafted  from 
lh(^  (le])ots  of  the  regiments  of  the  grand  army  stationed  along 
the  liliine  from  i^asle  to  Wesel.  These  depots,  which  had 
received  several  conscriptions,  and  had  no  further  detachments 
to  send  to  the  grand  army,  were  full  of  young  soldiers,  whose 
training  had  already  commenced,  and  with  some  of  them  was 
nearly  finished.  For  a  corps  of  observation,  whether  in  France  or 
in  Spain,  Napoleon  thought  these  young  soldiers  quite  sufficient. 
I  le  gave  orders, therefore, for  drafting  from  the  forty-eight  depots 
stat  loned  out  lie  l\hineforty-eight provisional  battalions, composed 
of  four  com]-)anies  of  150  men  each,  being  600  men  per  battalion, 
making  a  total  of  28,000  infantry,  lie  ordered  four  of  thes(> 
l)attalions  to  be  united  and  to  form  a  regiment,  two  regiments 
to  I'onii  a  brigade,  two  brigades  a  division,  and  the  entire  cor])s 
to  tcirm  tlii'ee  divisions,  under  Generals  Musnier,  Gobert,  and 
MorJot.  The  ])oints  where  they  were  to  be  organised  were  ]\letz, 
Se(i;iii.  Nancy.  These  tr(>o])s  were  to  have  the  organisation  of 
]iro\isioMal  corps,  caeli  battalion  being  still  dependent  on  the 
re<j-inii'nt  from  wliicli  it  was  detached.  Napoleon  gave  ordei's 
loi-  ;it  taeliing  tn  each  (li\isioii  a  battery  of  foot  artillery,  for 
lor.-niiig  at  liesaiicon  and  La  Fere  three  other  batteries  ol' 
lioi-M'  arl  illei-y.  w  liicli  would  make  the  whole  artilleiy  of  the  cor])s 

'I  !ii-  ri'pc.-iicil  |i(riiMil  of  liis  most  secret  eorfespondencc^  lias  jirovcd  to  me 
l!i-''.  liil  ilie  event-;  ;il  t  lie  i:-ciiri;il .  !](■  tlioii;jli(  of  t'oi'tii-iil  only,  and  that 
.•ilii  r  I  1m,-(.  e\cnt<  he  thoii-lit  solely  of  Sjiain.  'i'lie  dales  nf  liis  orders,  coni- 
1'  "ed  \'.  i!  h  1  l.e  rl;iic's  i,f  ||ir  news  lYoni  ^ladiid.  call  not  lea\-e  a  doii])t  concern - 
ii       '''M-  i"rnl,iM(.n.  and    |.ro\c   that    tlie  one  were  llie  eeitain   conseriuencc 

-llhe  otii.  Is. 
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aiiiouiil  til  36  ])it'ces.  (jentM-al -Moiiton  had  ordci's  to  |)i-(.cff(l  to 
^Metz,  Naiicv.  and  Sedan  to  siipt'iiiitriul  tlic  I'XfCiitioii  ot  tlu'se 
tiicasurt's.  Tilt'  four  brigades  of  cavalry,  of  ])i'ovisioiial  foniiatioii 
also,  assembled  at  Coiupiei^ne,  Cliartri'S,  Orleans,  and  Tours. 
wtM't'  di^tril)iited  between  the  two  cor})s  of  (ienerals  Moncev  and 
Diipont.  Tlie  cuirassiers  and  the  cliassenrs  were  attached  to 
tiiat  of  General  J)upont,  the  dragoons  and  the  hnssars  to  that 
of  Marslial  ^Moncey.  The  army  of  (leneral  Jnnot  beinu*  suflicient 
for  the  occupation  of  ]*ortu(,'-al.  there  would  consequently  be  left 
to  meet  events  in  Spain  the  corps  of  (ieneral  Dupont,  entitled 
second  of  the  Girond(\  and  the  corps  of  Marshal  ^loncey,  entitled 
cori)s  of  observation  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  forming  between 
those  two  alone  about  6o,ooo  \wn\.  Lastly,  the  news  from 
Madrid  growing  worse  from  day  to  day,  Xa])oleoii  prescrib<'d. 
as  he  had  before  done,  the  establishment  of  lelays  of  carts  from 
^letz,  Xancy,  and  Sedan  to  Bordeaux,  that  his  troops  might 
travel  post.  To  encourage  them  to  endure  fatigue,  and  also 
to  conctMl  his  object,  he  dii-ected  the  soldiers  to  be  told  that 
they  were  going  to  the  relief  of  their  brethren  in  Portugal, 
threatened  by  the  landing  of  an  English  army. 

X'apoleou  made  a  retrograde  movenu-nt  of  his  veteran  soldiers 
towards  the  Khine  coincide  with  this  movement  of  his  con- 
scripts towards  Spain.  All  the  countries  beyond  the  \'istula 
were  evacuated.  ]^larshal  Davout.  who.  with  the  Poles,  the 
Saxons,  his  third  corps,  and  part  of  the  dragoons,  had  remained 
in  Poland  beyond  the  ^'istula.  and  formed  the  first  command, 
fell  back  between  the  \'istula  and  the  Oder,  occupying  'J'horn. 
^Varsaw.  and  Posen.  his  ca\alry  upon  the  Oder  itself.  I'oland. 
strongly  recommended  to  X'a]ioleon  l)y  the  King  of  Saxony. 
thus  obtained  a  consideral)le  I'elief.  ^larshal  Soult.  who  formed 
the  second  command,  received  orders  to  e\'acuate  Old  i'russia. 
and  to  fall  back  u])on  1^'ussian  and  Swedish  Pomei'ania.  his 
cawili'v  alone  continuing  to  live  in  the  island  of  \"grit.  On 
the  i-ight  of  the  X'istula  there  weiv  left  only  <  )udinot "-  grenadiers 
at  Dantzig.  The  lirst  corps,  transferi'ed  to  Mar-li;il  \  ictoi'. 
continued  to  occu])y  J3erlin.  with  the  h(\'ivy  ca\alry  in  reai-  on 
the  banks  of  the  KUie.  .Marshal  Mortier,  with  llie  lit'lh  and 
sixth  corps,  ami  two  divisions  of  dragoon^.  wa<  lett  in  I  pper 
and  J.ower  Silesia.  The  Prince  of  I'onte  ( 'orvo.  comnianding 
alone  the  shores  of  the  iSaltic  -inc"  the  i-ediietion  of  Stralsund 
and  the  dissolution  of  tln'  cor])>  of  Marslial  Ibanie.  w;i<  to  occu])y 
Liibeck  with  l)u]ias' division.  Liinenl)ui'g  wit  li  IJoudei's  division. 
Hamburg  with  the  Spaniards.  Ilreiuen  with  ilie  Dutch.  All  the 
-urplus  cavalry  not  comprehended  in  the-e  .liff.M-ent  commands 
was  sent  into"  ilanovei-.  The  Paxai-iaiH.  the  Wurtend)ergers, 
the  Paden  troops,  the  lles-ian-.  and  the  Italians  were  authorised 
to  return  home.     The  liea\v  >ieL;v  artillerv.  the  stores  of  clothing. 
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shoes,  arms,  made  at  a  higli  price  in  Poland  and  German}^,  were 
despatched  to  Magdeburg.  The  imperial  guard,  to  the  number 
of  12,000  men.  hastened  to  march  towards  Paris. 

Napoleon,  in  jirescribing  these  movements,  had  the  twofold 
intention  of  reli(iving  the  north  of  Europe  from  its  burden,  and 
of  bringing  back  a  few  regiments  of  old  troops  to  France.  In- 
dependently of  the  guard,  which  would  soon  arrive,  he  ordered 
the  return  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  foot  artillery  and  many 
skeletons  of  dragoons.  With  his  usual  dexterity,  he  managed 
this  business  so  that  there  should  result  from  this  change,  instead 
of  a  dissolution,  a  better  organisation  of  these  corps  cVarm^e. 

I'he  corps  of  Lannes,  composed  uf  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  had 
at  first  been  left  at  Dantzig.  There  were  grenadiers  sufficient 
foi-  Dantzig,  both  as  a  defence  and  as  a  burden.  Napoleon  pro- 
nounced the  dissolution  of  Verdier's  division,  composed  of  four 
fine  regiments  of  infantry.  Two  of  these  regiments,  the  2nd 
and  12th  light,  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  were 
recalled  to  that  capital.  The  two  others,  the  72nd  and  the  3rd 
of  the  line,  were  attached  to  St.  Hilaire's  division,  to  compensate 
it  for  three  regiments,  the  43rd,  55th,  and  I4tli  of  the  line, 
which  were  taken  from  it  because  they  had  their  depot  at  the 
camp  of  Boulogne  and  at  Sedan.  This  division  still  comprised 
^\\e  regiments,  a  number  whicli  Napoleon  would  not  excet^d. 
Morand's  division  having  six  regiments,  was  diminished  hj  the 
51st.  l)u pas' division,  which,  with  tlie  Saxons  and  Poh'S,  com- 
l)osed  Mortier's  cor])s  at  Friedland,  now  dissolved,  formed  only 
a  tem])oraiy  asscndjlage,  and  bore  heavily  on  the  city  of  Llibeck. 
Na|)ol(H)n  took  from  it  the  4th  light,  which  l)elonged  to  the 
gai-rison  of  Pai'is.  and  the  15th  of  the  line,  which  belonged  to 
l)r(>st.  Lastly,  the  44th  of  the  line,  left  in  garrison  at  Dantzig 
to  rest  itself  there  aftei-  th(>  disaster  of  Eylau,  being  no  longer 
necessary  in  that  city,  was  i-(>called.  The  7th  of  the  line  having 
become  (lis|)osal)le  by  ihe  evacuation  of  ih-aunau,  was  likewise^ 
re(\Hl]e(l.  The  artillery  of  \'er(lier's  dissolved  di\'ision  joined 
tlie  corps  returning  to  I'Vance.  in  the  north  the  arm  of  the 
(lr;igoons  was  moi-e  niimiM'oiis  than  it  nee(l(>d  to  be.  Tlu^  third 
s((iia(h-ons  of  the  1st.  T^r(\,  5th.  ij\]\.  10th,  15th.  4th  reginieuls, 
;if1er  t  nrniiig  over  all  i  heir  ukmi  to  t  lie  lirst  two  S((uadrons,  were 
likewi-e  to  I'et  Ni'n  lo  kraiiei'. 

Thus  wit  liout  disorganising  his  coi-ps,  bv  restoring  them  to 
niori'  unifoiMn  pro])ort  ions,  and  bi'eaking  only  teni])orarv  aggre- 
gations. Na]K)leon  ("ontri\-e(l  to  creati^  means  for  1)i'inging  ten 
IliK-  i-egimeiits  of  infanti-y.  belonging  almost  all  (>ither  to  Paris 
or  to  the  camps  on  the  coasts;  which  was  an  additional  eon- 
L'laiity,  foi-  thi'se  regiments  being  thos(>  which  had  contributed 
mo-t  til  t  he  c(.rp^  of  I'orl  iigal  and  l  ln'  (.' ii'onde.  wei-e  t  Inis  brought 
niaf    to    thi'ii'    (f-lachmrnts.      That     prof(>niid    rii't    o|'    disposino- 
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troops  is.  perhaps,  tlie  loftiest  part  of  th(>  science  of  war.  It  is 
necessary  for  every  li'overunient.  tnen  thongli  ])acific.  l)v  title  of 
good  administration.  The  grand  army  in  the  north  was  still 
about  300.000  Frencli.  exclusive  of  the  Poles  and  Saxons  left 
in  Poland,  and  the  Bavarians  and  Wurtembergers,  the  Hadeners, 
the  Hessians,  and  the  Italians  marching  to  their  own  countries, 
but  not  disbanded,  and  ready  to  return  at  the  first  call.  Add- 
ing to  the  grand  array  the  armies  of  Upper  Italy.  Dalmatia. 
Naples,  the  Ionian  Islands.  Spain,  and  llie  interior.  Napoleon 
had  then  800.000  French  troops,  and  at  least  150.000  allied 
troops.*  a  colossal,  an  alarming  force,  if  we.  moreover,  consider 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers, 
that  the  conscripts  themselves  were  introduced  into  old  skeletons. 
that  all  of  them  were  commanded  by  th(^  most  ex]ierienced.  the 
ablest  officers  that  war  has  ever  produced  ;  and  lastly,  that  these 
marched  under  the  orders  of  the  greatest  of  captains. 

After  he  had  withdrawn  his  old  troo])s  fi-om  th(^  Phine.  and 
pushed  his  young  soldiers  towards  the  Pyrenees,  Na])oleon.  full 
of  an  eager  curiosity,  waited  impatiently  for  tidings  from  ^Madrid, 
which  he  conceived  must  follow  in  rapid  succession,  in  conse- 
((uencf  of  so  flagrant  a  step  as  the  arrest  of  the  ]U'esum]>tivt'  ln'ii' 
to  the  crown.  Having  come  to  no  fixed  resolution.  ho])ing  for 
that  event  which  should  be  most  conformable  to  his  wishes,  not 
relying  in  the  least  on  the  intelligence  of  M.  de  IJeauharnais. 
though  he  had  full  reliance  on  his  integrity,  he  gave  \\\\\\  no 
other  instruction  than  to  observe  all  that  ]iassed.  and  re])ort  it 
to  Paris  with  all  possible  despatch. 

It  is  by  successive  shocks  that  great  re\'oliition<  devtMo]i 
themselves,    and   always   with    longtu-    intei'vals    between    them 

'  ^\'<•  tliink  it  i'i<_:l!t  to  qimtc  licre  a  curious  letter  ffoiii  Xajiolrdu  tn.Inxph, 
ill  wliii'h  lie  ,slio\v>  liini.  au'l  in  i;i-eat  (•(Milidciu-t',  tin'  iuirnciisc  extent  of  iii^ 
fiMces.  a  letter  which  hetravs.  alon*;  with  his  [irido  at  seeiiiL:  tlieiu  so  Lrrcat. 
his  eiuharrassinent  at  havitif;-  to  pay  such  a  nimiher. 

liCtter  fron^  the  EinptM'or  tn  the  i\iti'_:-  of  Xajiles. 

'•  KciN  TAIN  i:f.l.i:A|-.   2I.V/  nf  (),-t,,li,r  1  So". 

•'The  iir;_:'ent  iiece-sity  there  is  for  me  toe-latili>h  -edd   iir<li-r  in  tli(^  siateel 
my  military  Inrce.  loaxoid  jn'mlucinL;'  'leraii<_;"ement    in  all  iii\  ati'air^,  reijiiiic-- 
that   1  sliiiulii  e>taiili>h  111}  army  in  Naples 
^honM  !;nii\\   tliiit  it  is  <luiy  kept   u]>. 

••You  will  iu'luc  what  attention  J  am  e 
knew  that  I  ha\e  m>>re  than  Soo.orxi  men 
the  l'as>arfj:e,  near  t  he  NiesneTi  :  ]  liaNcdiK 
I  have  line  at  I  himhurL:' :  1  have  niie  at  I 
h;i\e  (iiic  on  march  for  Poi'tu'^al  :  1  have  a  secoivl,  whii'li  I  am  as-emlijinj-  at 
r.:iyiinne;  1  have  one  in  Itah  :  I  have  one  in  !);ilmatia.  whii'h  I  .-im  at  this 
mdhient  rcinfnrein;4- with  Onoo  men  :  lha\eencai  Naple-;  1  li:i\-e  i:-:irri-di!-,  en 
ail  my  maritime  tVdnt  i(^rs.  \n\\  may  J  ml  ire,  t  heiefdre.  when  t  hi-  tide  Hows  iiack 
into  the  inteiim-  of  my  (Idmini^n--.  and  I  >hall  <'ea--i'  te  lind  inrciL:ii  alle\  iation. 
Imw  necessary  it  will  be  tli:it  all  my  exi"'ii<es  sliould  oe  rii'idly  calculated. 

'■  ^'nu  iiueiit  lohaxean  inspectoi-  of  re\i<'\\.- skilful  en(iu;^'h  to  make  out  a 
statement  of  what  a  reirimeti!  "••.■r\'  '■'•'■    -'  ^••■'  rmc 'i-eiiiu"  lo  our  reu-ulal  i.  .n-." 
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than  limnaii  iiii patience  would  wish  for.  Sucli  was  the  casc^ 
at  this  time  in  Spain,  l^^vents  did  not  follow  one  another  so 
rapidly  as  had  been  at  first  expected. 

'J'he  Prince  of  tlie  Asturias,  engaged  in  a  scheme  in  which 
there  was  assuredly  very  little  criminality,  the  object  of  which, 
after  all,  was  only  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  deceived  father,  and  to 
])revent  usurpation — the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  engaged  in  this 
scheme  without  prudence,  without  discretion,  without  courage, 
soon  proved  that  he  deserved  the  slavery  from  which  he  had 
aimed  at  releasing  himself.  Shut  up  alone  in  his  apartments, 
terrified  when  he  thought  of  the  fate  w^hich  the  founder  of  the 
Escurial,  J'hili]:)  11. ,  had  inflicted  on  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  full 
of  exaggerated  id(\as  of  the  cruelty  of  the  favourite,  credulous 
enough  to  admit  that  this  favourite  and  his  mother  had  caused 
his  wife  to  be  poisoned — he  imagined  that  he  was  undone,  and 
thought  to  save  his  life  by  the  basest  of  means,  by  informing 
against  his  alleged  accomplices.  This  son,  worthy,  as  we  see, 
of  those  against  whose  oppression  he  was  struggling,  formed 
the  design  of  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mother  and 
confessing  ever^^thing  to  her — a  confession  which  could  scarcely 
satisfy  lier  if  he  told  her  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  but  which 
would  become  the  most  infamous  perfidy  if,  to  please  her,  he 
charged  his  accomplices  with  supposititious  crimes.  After  the 
communication  to  the  members  of  the  councils,  quoted  above, 
the  king  had  gone  to  seek  in  hunting  that  oblivion  of  the  cares 
of  government  which  Ik^  could  not  endure  longer  than  a  few 
moments.  '^Phe  cpieen  was  alone  at  the  I'^scurial,  still  trans- 
])orted  with  anger.  Kmmanuel  Godoy  rt^naining  ill  at  jNIadrid, 
wliere  lie  pretended  to  be  much  worse  than  he  really  was, 
]-'erdinand  sent  to  beseech  his  mother  to  come  to  see  him  in  his 
a])artments,  to  receive  liis  confession  and  the  assurance  of  his 
repentance  and  siibmissio7i.  '^^I'hat  ])rincess.  who  had  more 
understanding  than  hei'  son.  who  had  no  desire  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, the  probable  consecpK^ncc  of  the  interview  solicited  by 
tlie  prince,  sent  t<i  liini  M.  de  ( ^'iballero.  ministcn"  of  grace  aiid 
justice,  an  exli-eniely  circumspect  personage,  capable  of  assum- 
inuall  ^oris  of  |)arts,  hut  preferring  to  all  others  that  one  wliich 
^lidiild  hi'ing  him  nearest  tn  the  victorious  i)arty.  h^erdinand 
deeply  liuniMed  hiiiiself  bd'oi-c  this  minister  of  Iiis  father's, 
(lecl;ii'ed  what  had  passed,  conllning  his  account  to  thi^  truth, 
which  was  not  very  overwlK^lniiiiL;' ;  he  maintained  thai  he  had 
(le>io-iied  only  to  I'oi'eariii  himseir  against  any  attacks  upon  his 
ri'j'ht^.  anri  ;i(l(Ied.  what  was  still  unknown,  that  he  had  written 
to  \;ipolefiii  to  solicit  From  him  th(^  hand  of  a  French  princess. 
The  ino-1  ^ei-ioiis  thing  in  his  confession  was  liis  naming  the 
hukes  (le  S;in  Cai'los  and  de  rinfantade.  and  al)ove  all,  the 
('aiKu    r'-eoTiiiiiz,   a^^   the    instigators   who   had   led   him   astray. 
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Tlio  result  of  tlio  doclai-atioii  was  tlio  iiinncdiatc  a])]ii't'lu'nsion, 
with  iinexaiiipk'd  brutality,  anil  incarceration  at  tli.'  I''scurial, 
of  tlie  personages  whom  lie  liad  denounced.  'J'hc  jirisoners 
answered,  with  a  dignity  and  firmness  which  did  tlimi  honour, 
all  the  questions  whicli  were  put  to  them,  and  rcdueinLf  th(> 
accusation  to  so  much  of  it  as  was  true,  declared  that  thev  had 
only  desififned  to  enlio'hten  Charles  T\'..  deceived  bv  an  unworthy 
favourite,  to  deliver  the  Prince  of  Asturias  from  an  intolerable 
oppression,  and  to  prevent,  in  case  of  the  klni;-"s  death,  aii  act 
of  usurpation  foreseen  and  dreaded  by  all  Spain.  The  firunn'ss 
of  these  honest  men.  culpalile,  no  doul»t.  for  ha\inu'  eneaut'd  in 
irreo-nlar  proceeihngs,  but  liavino-  an  extraoi-dinarv  situation  for 
their  excuse — their  firmness,  we  say.  threw  dishonour  on  both 
the  infamous  court  that  would  fain  have  sacrificed  them  to  its 
vengeance,  and  on  the  pusillanimous  prince  who  repaid  their 
devoted  attachment  by  the  basest  desertion. 

The  effect,  how(>ver.  of  this  audacious  and  foolish  proceeding- 
was  immense  throughout  the  whole  I'eninsula.  'J'hei-e  was  but 
one  cry  of  rage  and  indignation  against  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
and  against  the  ([ueen,  who  were  bent,  it  was  said,  on  sacrificing 
a  virtuous  son,  the  only  hope  of  the  nation.  I'eople  were  not 
acfpiainted  with  the  bottom  of  things,  but  they  refused  to  believe 
that  absurd  imputation  levelled  against  the  I'rince  of  Asturias. 
of  harbouring  a  design  to  dethrone  his  father;  and  the  jiopular 
good  sense  discerned  that  there  was  nothing  more  in  the  in- 
culpatory' acts  than  an  effort  to  undeceive  Charles  IV.,  and  some 
])recautions  to  ]irevent  the  favourite  from  usur])ing  the  supreme 
authority.  At  lengtli  the  a])plication  made  1)y  Ferdinand  to 
Najioleon  becoming  known  by  degrees,  the  scandalous  trial  at 
the  l']scurial  was  attril)uted  to  the  anger  which  the  court  must 
have  felt  on  that  point.  The  ]')ublic  mind  conforming  imiiH^- 
diately  to  what  the  adored  heir  to  the  crown  had  done,  a]")])roved 
ot'  it  without  reserve.  It  was  a(bnitted  that  it  was  an  excellent 
idea  to  applv  to  that  great  man.  who  had  re-establi>hed  order 
and  I'eligion  in  I'^rance.  who  could,  if  he  iih-ased.  i'(^geuerate 
S])ain.  without  making  her  ])ass  through  a  revolution:  it  was. 
above  all.  a  wise  idea  to  think  of  uniting  the  two  hou--e~.  In"  tin' 
ties  of  blood  :  for  that  union  alone  could  put  an  end  to  the 
jealousies  which  still  se"|)ai'ated  the  IJourbons  tVoni  the  llona- 
partes.  F(M"dinand  was  ;ip])lau(h'(l  for  having  had  confidence 
in  Napoleon  :  they  felt  indebl'i!  ro  Xapoleon  for  l,a\  ing  ins])iivd 
him  with  it;  and  immediately,  with  the  (icklene-s.  the  ardour 
(jf  a  warm-h(>arted  nation,  the  whole  jiopulatii  in  of  Spain  con- 
ceived Init  one  wish.  utti'H'd  but  one  cvy — th;it  was.  to  insist 
that  the  long  columns  of  I-'reiicli  troops  ])i'oc<'rding  towai'ds 
Lis])r)n  shoidd  turn  a'<id'-  foi'  a  monii-nt  to  Madi'id.  to  deliver 
a  (h'Ceived  father  and  a  ])ersecnteil  son  fi-om  the  monster  wlio 
VOL.  V.  -M 
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oppressed  them  both.  This  sentiment  was  general,  unanimous 
in  all  classes  of  the  nation :  singular  contrast  with  the  senti- 
ments which  were  soon  to  burst  forth  in  that  same  Spain, 
hostile  to  France  and  to  her  chief ! 

After  having  long  desj^ised  Spain  for  having  suffered  all 
kinds  of  scandals  before  her  face,  the  favourite  began  to  be 
alarmed  on  hearing  the  cry  of  reprobation  raised  against  him  in 
all  fjuarters.  Leaving  his  bed,  to  which  he  affected  to  be  con- 
fined by  severe  indisposition,  he  resolved  to  show  himself  at  the 
EscLirial  as  peacemaker  and  reconciler.  The  excited  passions  of 
the  queen  were  more  difficult  to  repress  than  his  own ;  and  ho 
had  some  trouble  to  make  her  sensible  that  they  must  stop  short 
in  the  coarse  which  they  were  pursuing,  unless  they  meant  to  pro- 
voke a  sort  of  popular  insurrection.  The  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau  had  just  been  communicated  to  him,  though 
that  treaty  was  not  yet  to  receive  the  consecration  of  publicity. 
Rmmanuel  Godoy  was  rejoiced  that  he  had  obtained  the  quality 
of  sovereign  prince,  with  the  guarantee  of  that  new  quality  by 
France.  H(^  found  in  this  a  reason  for  taking  courage,  for 
a\oidiDg  any  \'iolent  crisis,  for  seeking,  in  short,  gentler  means 
of  attaining  his  end.  To  dishonour  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias 
seemed  to  him  safer  than  to  infiict  on  him  a  condemnation  which 
would  revolt  all  Spain,  and  after  which  that  prince  would  become 
the  idol  of  the  Spanish  nation.*     A  first  step  had  been  already 

*  M.  de  Toreno  has  alleged,  and  otlier  writers  have  repeated,  that  the  motive 
which  caused  the  proceedings  commenced  against  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  to 
he  suspondiKl,  was  no  other  than  an  injunction  addressed  by  Napoleon  to  the 
l^riiice  of  the  Peace  not  to  compromise  in  any  way  the  agents  of  tlie  French 
government,  or  that  government  itself.  'Jliis  is  a  mere  supposition,  contradicted 
by  facts  and  dates.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  continue  these  proceedings 
without  introducing  into  them  the  French  ambassador,  the  communications 
witli  wliom  were  the  smallest  of  the  grievances,  while  the  other  papers,  such 
,■1-  that  revealing  to  Charles  \\ .  the  conduct  of  the  favourite,  the  cipher,  the 
event  ual  a})pointment  of  the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado,  constituted  the  alleged  crimes 
of  th(!  prince  and  his  acconi])li('es.  Wliat  alfords  a  still  stronger  proof  of  this 
is,  that  the  proceedings  against  the  accomplices  of  the  prince\vere  continued, 
and  that  the  grievances  remaining  exactly  the  same,  the  difticulty,  had  there 
been  any,  would  have  been  as  great  with  "them  as  with  the  prince.  But  this 
iiivcntidii,  I  re])cat,  is  peremptorily  contradicted  by  the  dates.  The  begging 
p.'irddii,  atid  the  voyal  act  which  grants  it,  are  of  the  5th  of  November.  Now, 
;it  this  time  th(>  arrest  of  the  prince  was  scarcely  known  at  Paris;  for  tlie 
,--ri/.nrt>  of  ids  papers  wa>  mi  the  27th  of  October,  his  arrest  on  the  28th,  and  the 
ciiculation  of  all  tliese  fat'lsat  ^Madrid  on  the  29th.  No  explicit  account,  then, 
CI  mid  liave  left  ^Madrid  before  tlie  29tliof  October.  All  the  couriers  at  that  time 
tonk  -(•v('n  iir  ('iglit  days  for  the  journey.  Tlie  news,  therefore,  could  not  have 
irarl,,.(l  l':nis  l.cfore  tfie  5lh  ol'  November.  I  fad  it  even  left  on  the  27th,  it 
I'oiiM  not  have  hcim  there  l)efore  the  3r(l,  and  assuredl.y  there  would  not  have 
lie  ■'•II  liino  i(,  oi'dcrat  I'aris,  on  t  lio  3rd,  an  act  whicii  was  consummated  at  Madrid 
•  11  till'  5th.  wliii'h  had  eviii  ijcen  resolved  on  there;  on  the  3rd  or  the  4tli.  The 
iiat(  .,  are  I'lmsefjuent  ly  suflicient  to  contradict  such  a  supposition.  The  Prince 
of  I  In  ■  I'eai'it  was  induced  to  act  the  j^art.  of  conculiator,  solely  because  the  enter- 
prise of  olitaining  the  condemnation  of  the  heir-presumptive,  in  onh-r  to  de- 
]>r\\-v  him  of  hi-right-  tr)  the  thi-oiie,  was  Vjcyond  his  audacity  and  the  [Mitience 
of  t  l:o  Spaiii-h  na.tioii. 
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taken  in  this  course  by  the  anxiety  of  the  ]irincf  to  (ifTHr  his  con- 
fession, for  which  he  was  not  asked,  and  to  denounce  accomplices 
who  were  not  thouglit  of.  In  consecjuence,  Eniiuanuel  Ciodov 
persuaded  the  queen,  but  not  without  difiiculty.  to  grant  a  par- 
don, whicli  the  prince  should  solicit  with  humility,  and  acknow- 
ledging his  guilt.  He  went  therefore  to  Ferdinand's  a]iartment. 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  ]-)rison.  and  was  received,  not 
with  the  contempt  which  he  ouglit  to  have  met  with  from  a 
])rince  endowed  with  any  dignity,  Imt  with  the  satisfaction 
ex]ierienced  l)y  an  accused  person  wlio  feels  that  he  is  saved. 
i']mmanuel  Godoy  then  ])roposed  to  Ferdinand,  or  Ferdinand  to 
him,  to  write  a  letter  to  his  father  and  another  to  his  molher.  in 
which  he  sliould  solicit  the  most  humiliating  pardon,  and  after 
that  all  should  V)e  forgotten.  Those  two  letters  were  ct)nceived 
in  the  following  terms: — 

"A'o  (■'/;)'-,/•    5,     1807. 

"  SiiiF  AND  MY  Father, — I  have  rendered  myself  culj^ihle  in  otreml- 
in,L,f  apiinsl  your  iiiajcsty,  T  have  ofreiided  against  my  tatiier  and  my 
]<ing.  but  I  repent  of  it,  and  1  premise  your  majesty  the  most  hundile 
ol)edience.  I  ought  not  to  do  anything  witlioiu  the  consenl  of  your 
majesty,  but  T  was  takiii  by  surj^rise.  1  liave  denouneed  tlic  ■guilty 
persons,  and  1  beseech  your  majesty  to  fei'give  me,  and  to  i.tTuiil  your 
grateful  son  lo  kiss  your  feet." 

"  >rAnAME  AND  MY  MoTiiER, — I  deeply  repent  of  the  great  fault 
which  I  liave  connnitted  against  the  kingand'against  you,  my  fatlier  and 
my  mother.  I  therefore  implore  your  pardon  with  tlie  greatest  submis- 
sion, as  well  as  for  my  obstinacy  in  denying  the  truth  to  you  the  otluT 
night.  f  therefore  beseech  your  majesty  from  the  bottom  of  my  lu-ait 
to  deign  to  interpose  your  mediation  with  my  father,  tliat  he  will  be 
]ileased  to  |)erniit  me,  liis  grateful  son,  to  kiss  liis  majesty's  feet." 

After  these  letters  were  signed,  a  new  public  act  of  Clmrles 
W.  pi'onounced  the  pardon  of  the  accused  ]U'ince,  resei-ving. 
!iowe\'er,  the  continuation  of  the  ])roceedings  commenced  ag-ain-t 
his  acconi])lices.  and  foi'bidding  the  circidation  of  the  fii'st  act. 
in  which  lie  had  lieen  denounced  to  the  Spaiush  nation.  Hut 
it  was  too  late  to  smother  so  great  a  scandal.  The  d-'ploi'alile 
scenes  at  the  Fscurial  wei-e  i!ise]'>ai'able  t'rom  one  another,  and 
iu)ne  could  remain  concealed.  'J'he  first  disgraced  the  king-, 
the  (|ueeii,  the  favourite;  tlie  last  disgi-aced  the  bi-iiu^' of  the 
.\sturias. 

The  effect  on  public  o])iMion  w;is  not,  liowexei-.  what  one  woidd 
have  su]:)])0sed.  Tlujiie'h  all  the  actoi's  in  these  sct'Ues  had  de- 
served nearlv  ecpial  censui'e.  the  fatluu-  bu'  his  weakness,  the 
mother  and  the  fa\-ourite  toi'  their  guilty  iinssions,  tlie  son  for 
his  cowardly  desei-tion  oi'  his  fi'ieiids.  tlie  Spanish  ]-)eople.  never- 
theless, resolved  not  to  find  any  fault  but  with  the  fa\()ui'ite  and 
the  ((ueen  :  neither  would  they  regard  the  conduct  of  the  ])rince 
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a,s  anything  more  than  a  consequence  of  the  oppression  under 
which  he  groaned  ;  his  confessions  as  declarations  either  sup- 
posititious or  extorted  ;  and  continued  to  love  him  with  idolatry, 
to  invest  him  with  all  imaginable  virtues,  to  demand  of  Napoleon 
a  movement  of  his  mighty  arm  towards  Spain.  All  at  once 
Napoleon  became  the  tutelary  deity,  invoked  on  every  side  and 
by  every  voice.  It  is  the  only  moment,  perhaps,  in  which  the 
Spanish  people  has  ever  admired  with  transport  a  hero  who  was 
not  a  Spaniard,  and  appealed  to  a  foreign  influence. 

At  the  same  time  that  Napoleon  was  informed  of  the  accusa- 
tion preferred  against  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  he  also  received 
intelligence  of  the  pardon  granted  to  that  prince.  He  was  as 
much  surprised  at  the  one  as  at  the  other ;  but  he  clearly  saw 
that  the  course  of  this  drama,  which  would  have  been  tragic  in 
another  age,  but  which  was  only  disgusting  in  ours,  was  slacken- 
ing, to  be  resumed  by-and-by,  and  to  end  subsequently  in  its 
conclusion.  Though  the  step  taken  by  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias 
had  disposed  him  favourably,  he  knew  not  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  trust  such  a  character ;  he  knew  not  whether,  in  his 
weakness  and  in  his  passions,  there  were  not  reasons  for  seeing 
in  him  an  impotent  ally  or  a  perfidious  enemy.  To  give  him  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte,  apparently  the  easiest  solu- 
tion, was  not,  therefore,  a  very  safe  course.  Besides,  history 
exhibited  but  few  encouraging  instances  in  regard  to  princesses 
charged  to  attach  Spain  to  us  by  marriages.  Neither  did  it 
seem  that  to  allow  Charles  IV.,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
queen  to  continue  to  reign  would  be  a  solution  promising  much 
duration,  as  well  on  account  of  the  king's  health  as  that  of  the 
indignation  ready  to  burst  forth.  To  change  the  dynasty  ap- 
peared, therefore,  the  simplest  course.  But  still,  in  this  case 
there  was  the  danger  of  revolting  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  above  all,  the  opinion  of  Europe,  there  being  no 
pretext  for  dethroning  princes  who,  divided  among  themselves, 
were  united  only  in  calling  in  Napoleon  as  a  friend  and  master. 
Persevering  in  his  doubts,  as  Spain  in  her  agitations,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  that  momentary  respite  to  devote 
a  few  days  to  Italy,  and  to  regulate  several  important  affairs 
that  demanded  his  presence.  Besides,  he  was  to  meet  in  Italy 
his  brother  Lucien,  to  reconcile  himself  with  him,  to  receive  from 
his  hand  a  daughter,  who  might  be  the  princess  destined  for  Spain 
if  the  less  violent  plan  of  uniting  the  two  houses  by  a  marriage 
should  be  definitively  adopted.  These  resolutions  taken,  he  gave 
counter-orders  to  his  armies  not  to  stop  their  march  towards 
Spain,  but  to  slacken  the  rapidity  of  that  march.  He  directed 
that  the  troops  of  the  corps  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  which 
were  to  have  been  conveyed  post  to  Bordeaux,  should  perform 
that  march  on  foot,  and  without  any  haste.    He  enjoined  General 
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JJupont  to  make  such  arrangements  that  tlie  second  cor]^s  of  the 
Giroude  might  enter  Spain  about  tlie  end  of  November,  and  he 
prescribed  to  liim  to  go  to  Valladolid,  without  advancing  further 
towards  Portugal.  He  despatched  from  Paris  liis  chamberlain, 
M.  de  Tournon,  whose  good  sense  he  appreciated,  with  orders 
to  go  to  Spain,  to  observe  what  was  passing  tlu-re.  to  ascer- 
tain thoroughly  whether  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  had  many 
partisans,  whether  the  old  court  still  retained  any,  and  with  the 
further  commission  to  carry  an  answer  to  the  various  communi- 
cations of  Charles  IV,  In  this  answer,  full  of  civility  and 
generosity,  Napoleon  recommended  to  Charles  IV.  mildness  and 
indulgence  towards  his  son,  denied  that  he  had  received  any 
application  from  him,  and  strove  to  avoid  sowing  fresh  seeds  of 
discord,  though  he  had  more  interest  in  exciting  dissensions  than 
in  pacifying  Spain. 

This  done.  Napoleon,  expecting  that  he  should  soon  have  to 
turn  his  attention  again  to  that  quarter,  left  Fontainebleau  on  the 
1 6th  of  November,  accompanied  by  Murat,  by  the  ministers  of  the 
marine  and  the  interior,  by  Messrs.  Sganzin  and  de  Proni,  direc- 
tors of  several  important  services,  and  proceeded  towards  Milan, 
to  embrace  his  beloved  son,  Prince  Eugene  de  Beauharnais.  On 
leaving,  he  gave  orders  for  the  triumphal  reception  of  the  imperial 
guard,  which  would  soon  arrive  in  Paris. 

He  wished  to  be  absent  from  this  solemnity,  and  if  possible, 
that  nobody  should  even  think  of  him.  He  wished  that  honour 
should  be  done  to  the  army,  to  the  army  alone,  by  the  festivities 
given  to  the  guard,  which  was  the  elite  of  that  army.  Accord- 
ingly, writing  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  prescribe  the 
details  of  the  ceremony,  he  said :  "In  the  emblems  and  inscrip- 
tions which  shall  be  employed  in  this  ceremony,  my  guard  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view,  not  myself,  and  it  ought  to  be  shown  that 
in  honouring  the  guard,  the  whole  grand  army  is  honoured." 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  November  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine  and  the  maires  of  Paris  proceeded  to  the  barrier  of  La 
Villette,  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  to  receive 
the  heroes  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of  Friedland.  Marshal  Bes- 
si6res  was  at  their  head.  A  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected  at 
that  spot.  The  ensigns  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  lowered  the 
standards,  on  which  the  magistrates  of  the  capital  placed  crowns 
of  gold,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  The  City  of  Paris  to  the  Grand 
Army."  Then  the  guard,  numbering  twelve  thousand  veteran 
soldiers,  sunburnt,  mutilated,  some  of  them  having  already  grey 
beards,  filed  off  through  Paris,  with  an  enthusiastic  crowd  at 
their  heels  applauding  their  triumph.  A  plentiful  repast,  pro- 
vided in  the  Champs  Elysdes,  was  offered  to  these  twelve  thousand 
soldiers  by  the  city  of  Paris,  which  in  this  fraternal  and  national 
solemnity  represented  France,  as  well  as  the  guard  represented 
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the  army.  The  weather  was  not  favourable  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  day,  which  was  frequently  rendered  unpleasant 
by  the  rain ;  for  it  seemed  that  this  army,  which  had  no  other 
share  in  our  greatness  and  our  faults  but  its  heroism,  was  not 
lucky.  Of  the  thousand  millions  decreed  by  the  Convention, 
was  left  nothing  but  a  fete  promised  in  1 806  to  the  whole  army 
of  Austerlit/. ;  of  that  fete  was  left  nothing  but  this  entertain- 
ment to  the  guard,  which  was  damped  by  the  weather  and 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  Napoleon.  But  the  glory  of  the 
French  army  might  well  dispense  with  such  frivolous  pomp. 
History  will  relate  that  everybody  in  France  from  1 789  to  1815, 
excepting  the  army,  mingled  faults  with  his  services  ;  for  while 
innocent  victims  were  slaughtered  in  1793,  it  was  defending  the 
country  ;  while  Napoleon  violated  the  rules  of  prudence  in  1 807 
and  1808,  it  confined  itself  to  fighting  ;  and  at  all  times,  under 
all  governments,  it  knew  but  how  to  devote  itself  and  to  die  for 
the  existence  and  the  o'rcatness  of  France. 
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W111L1-]  Napoleon,  resolved  as  to  the  eiul  that  lie  shouhl  ])iirsiu' 
in  Spain,  uncertain  as  to  the  means,  was  travellinu'to  Jlnlv. 
full  of  confidence  in  the  ininiensity  of  his  power,  the  I'rench 
armies  were  adN'ancing  iuto  the  Peninsula,  and  about  1  o  encounter 
for  the  first  time  the  hardships  which  awaited  tlieni  iu  that 
inhospitable  country. 

The  anuy  ordered  to  enter  it  first  was  that  of  General  Junot : 
his  commission,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  take  ])(»ssession  of 
I'ortugal.  It  was  composed  of  about  26,000  nu'n  ;  23,000 
present  under  anus,  and  followed  by  a  reinforcement  of  from 
3000  to  4000  men  drafted  from  the  depots.  It  was  distri- 
buted into  three  divisions,  under  Generals  Laborde,  Loison,  and 
Travot.  It  had  for  the  princi])al  officer  of  the  stall'  General 
Thiebault,  and  for  commander-in-chief  tin-  l)rave  -lunot,  the 
devoted  aide-de-camp  of  Na])oleon.  for  a  moiuent  ambassador 
in  Portugal,  an  intelligent  olHcer,  bold  to  temerity,  having  no 
other  defect  than  a  natural  ardour  of  disposition.  d(\<tiued  to 
terminate  one  day  in  a  mental  malady.  'JMu'  army  was  coiu]K)sed 
of  young  soldiei's  of  the  conscription  of  1807.  lexied  in  i  <So6. 
but  eml)odied  in  the  old  skehMons,  and  siilliciently  traiui'd. 
They  were  very  capable  of  l)eha^■ing  well  under  lire.  I)n1  iin- 
hickily  not  s(\asoned  to  fatigue,  which,  nevertheless,  was  liki'ly 
1()  be  their  ])rinci])al  trial.  Na])oleon,  anxious  that  tlu>y  slionld 
enter  Lisl)on  speedily,  in  oi'der  to  catch  there,  not  the  I'oyal 
faniily.  about  which  he  cai'ed  viuy  litth'.  l)ut  the  I'orl  iigiieM' 
fleet  and  tlie  imnu'nse  weaHli  Ix'longing  to  Knglish  niercliaiits. 
had  given  oi'dcrs  to  General  .lunf)t  to  redouhli'  ]ii>  celerity. 
and  not  to  spai-o  his  soldiers  eiilier  fatigue  or  ])ri\alion<  in 
order  to  arrive  in  tim(\  .lunot.  with  his  ardoiii'.  was  nnt  the 
man  to  correct  ])y  a  discreet  discernment  so  much  of  that 
oi-di'i'  as  might  jirove  dangerous  in  the  country  which  they  w.Te 
about  to  t  raverse. 

On  the  17th  of  October  tlio  army  entered  Sp;iin  in  se\-eral 
columns,  iu  order  to  find  subsisteiu'-'  t  he  moi'o  easily,  it  luai-ched 
u|)on  \'alladolid,  liy  Tohi-a.  \'ittoi'ia.  and  ISurgos,  Nntwifli- 
standing  the  jjromi.-es  of  the  Triiu'i'  of  the  P.ace.  scarcely  any- 
thing had  l)een  proN'ided  u|ion  iho  i-oute.  and  at  night  it  \\a^ 
noC'.'ssarv  I0  collect  in   haste  whatovoi'  could    bo  found  to   fcfd 
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the  troops,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  clay.  The  lodgings 
were  detestable,  full  of  vermin,  and  so  filthy,  that  our  soldiers 
chose  rather  to  lie  in  the  fields  or  in  the  streets  than  to  accept 
the  wretched  shelter  that  was  offered  them.  The  population 
received  them  with  the  curiosity  natural  to  a  lively  people  fond 
of  sights,  and  for  which  its  inert  government  had  procured 
scarcely  any  for  a  century  past.  The  higher  classes  behaved 
well  to  our  troops ;  but  the  lower  showed  towards  them  their 
sullen  hatred  of  foreigners.  On  the  route  to  Salamanca  several 
of  our  stragglers  were  stabbed  with  knives,  though  they  con- 
ducted themselves  with  the  most  cautious  discretion. 

The  army,  before  reaching  Salamanca,  where  it  made  a  short 
halt,  had  already  suffered  much  from  fatigue,  and  left  a  certain 
number  of  men  behind.  General  Junot,  who  had  a  provident 
chief  of  the  staff,  established  at  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  and  in 
advance  of  Ciudad  liodrigo,  depots  consisting  of  a  comman- 
dant, several  managing  clerks,  and  a  detachment  to  collect  the 
fatigued  or  sick,  and  to  send  them  off  by-and-by  to  the  army  in 
parties  sufiiciently  numerous  to  defend  themselves.  The  order 
to  march  without  intermission  having  reached  the  army  at 
Salamanca,  it  left  that  city  on  the  12th  of  November,  formed 
into  three  divisions.  On  its  route  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to 
Alcantara,  it  had  to  cross  the  chain  of  mountains  which  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Douro  from  that  of  the  Tagus,  and  which  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  Guadarrama.  From  Salamanca  to  Alcantara 
it  would  have  to  travel  fifty  leagues  through  a  poor,  mountainous, 
woody  country,  inhabited  by  herdsmen  only,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  drive  their  flocks  thither  twice  a  year — in  autumn, 
when  they  removed  from  Old  Castille  into  Estramadura,  and  in 
spring,  when  they  returned  from  Estramadura  into  Old  Castille. 
Though  the  Spanish  authorities  had  promised  to  prepare  pro- 
visions, scarcely  any  were  found  at  Saumunos,  an  intermediate 
point  half-way  between  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
troops  travelled  nineteen  leagues  in  two  days,  without  anything 
to  eat  but  a  little  goat's  flesh,  which  they  procured  by  seizing 
the  flocks  which  they  fell  in  with  on  their  route.  At  Ciudad 
Llodrigo,  a  considerable  town  and  a  fortress  of  great  importance, 
they  found  a  governor  veiy  unfavourably  disposed,  who  excused 
himself  by  alleging  the  ignorance  in  which  he  had  been  left  of 
the  passage  of  the  l^'rencli  army,  and  wlio  took  no  pains  to 
procun^  tlie  supplies  that  ho  had  neglected  to  provide.  Some 
])i-ovisions  were,  however,  collected,  sufficient  to  afford  the 
soldiers  half  a  ration;  a  new  depot  was  organised  for  rally- 
ing the  stragglers,  whose  number  increased  at  every  step,  and 
the  army  advanced  towards  the  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of 
passino'  out  of  the  basin  of  the  Douro  into  that  of  tlie  Ta<ifus. 
Tlic  weather  liad  all  at  once  become  fri^'htful,  as  is  the  case  in 
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these  southern  countries,  wliere  Nature  in  extremes,  like  tlie 
inhabitants,  passes  with  singular  violence  from  the  mildest  to 
the  most  inclement  temperature.  Jiain  and  snow  succeeded 
each  otlier  without  intermission.  The  tracks  followed  by  the 
different  columns  were  completely  covered,  and  not  discernible 
even  under  the  feet  of  men  and  horses.  Misled  by  half  savage 
guides,  who  were  theinselves  fref{uently  mistaken  from  having 
never  passed  the  bounds  of  their  own  village,  several  columns 
lost  their  way,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Pena  Parda,  nearly 
on  the  crest  of  the  chain,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
having  left  part  of  their  men  behind  them  on  the  way.  For 
food  they  were  obliged  to  go,  for  the  puqiose  of  passing  the 
night,  to  La  Moraleja,  on  the  back  of  the  mountains.  A  tremen- 
dous tempest  overtook  them.  In  a  moment  all  the  torrents 
overflowed.  What  with  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the 
roaring  of  the  water,  our  inexperienced  soldiers,  having  had 
scarcely  anything  to  eat  for  several  days,  having  no  hope  of 
better  quarters  for  the  following  days,  were  seized  with  one  of 
those  sudden  demoralisations  which  surprise  and  depress  young 
minds  not  much  accustomed  to  the  hardships  of  the  military 
life.  Night  having  come  on,  and  the  drums,  relaxed  by  the 
rain,  giving  no  sound,  a  sort  of  confusion  took  place  in  this 
march.  The  soldiers,  ceasing  to  distinguish  objects,  liaving 
great  difficulty  to  discern  one  another,  and  endeavouring  to 
communicate  by  shouts,  made  the  mountains  ring  with  their 
wild  hooping  and  hallooing.  The  officers  were  no  longer 
heeded  or  heard ;  indiscipline  had  accompanied  despair,  and  the 
scene  had  become  terrific.  A  first  column,  however,  had  arrived 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  at  La  Moraleja;  and  having 
found  a  detaclmient  which  had  already  gone  to  Ijed,  made  known 
the  state  in  which  it  had  left  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  men 
who  were  least  fatigued  were  selected,  and  des])atched  to  the 
aid  of  their  comrades.  Large  fires  were  kindled,  a  light  was 
plactd  on  the  to])  of  the  steeple,  and  the  great  bell  was  rung  tf) 
draw  the  men  who  had  lost  their  way  tewai'ds  this  point.  'J'o 
add  to  their  hardships,  no  more  ])reparations  had  been  made 
at  La  Moraleja  than  elsewhere.  No  ])rovisions  whatever  were 
to  Ije  had.  The  soldiers,  in  the  delii'ium  of  hunger,  i-especting 
nothing,  fell  to  ]')lundering  and  ravaging  that  unfertiinate  ])lace. 
which  ihus  became  the  victim  of  the  neglect  of  the  S])anish 
governinent  to  fulfil  its  pi'nniises.  There  was  not  at  the 
Tuoment  of  ai'rival  one-fourth  of  the  men  around  the  colours. 
l'>y  degrees,  during  the  night,  all  who  had  not  sunk  under 
fatigue,  all  who  were  not  drowned  in  the  ton-ents.  or  mur- 
dei-ed  by  the  herdsmen  of  I'lsl  ramadura.  reached  the  devastated 
quarters  of  La  ^Moi'aleja.  A  iVw  more  goats  sulliced.  not  to 
sati^fv  tli(>  hunu'er  of  the  ^(lldiel•s.  but  to  ])revent  llieir  dying  of 
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inanition.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  in  such  a  place,  and  next 
day  the  troops  marched  for  Alcantara,  where  they  at  length 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  and  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 

The  general-in-chief,  Junot,  had  preceded  his  army  thither, 
in  order  to  make  amends  by  his  attentions  for  the  carelessness 
of  the  Spanish  government.  The  town  afforded  rather  more 
resources  than  the  wild  mountains  of  Estramadura.  These  re- 
sources, however,  were  not  very  considerable,  and  they  had  been 
partly  absorbed  hy  the  Spanish  troops  of  General  Oai'afa,  who 
with  a  division  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  was  to  support  the 
movement  of  the  French  troops,  and  to  descend  the  left  of  the 
Tagus  while  General  Junot  should  descend  the  right.  A  few 
bullocks  and  a  few  sheep  were  collected,  and  distributed  among 
tlie  regiments ;  bread  sufficient  to  allow  half  a  ration  to  each 
man  was  procured ;  and  a  bait  was  granted  to  the  army,  as  well 
in  order  to  rally  it  as  to  enable  it  to  recover  its  exhausted 
strength.  It  had  left  behind  or  lost  in  the  forests  and  the 
torrents  a  fifth  of  its  effective,  that  is  to  say,  from  four  to  five 
thousand  men.  Half  the  cavalry  was  dismounted,  many  horses 
had  died  of  hunger,  or  could  not  follow  for  want  of  shoeing. 
As  for  the  artillery,  the  army  had  been  compelled  to  employ 
oxen  to  draw  it,  and  that  means  soon  failing,  they  had  not  more 
than  six  pieces  at  Alcantara.  In  respect  to  ammunition,  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  by  the  way.  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  materiel. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  unfortunate  General  Junot  was 
extreme.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  stimulated  by  the  orders  of 
Xapoleon,  by  tlie  certainty  that  if  he  did  not  soon  reach  Lisbon, 
lie  should  find  either  that  the  Portuguese  fleet  had  sailed  with 
the  wealtli  of  f^ortugal,  or  meet  with  an  organised  resistance, 
whicli  he  should  liave  trouble  to  overcome ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  saw  before  him  the  backs  of  the  mountains  of  I3eyra,  sloping 
towards  the  Tagus.  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  abrupt  spurs, 
separated  iVom  one  anotlier  by  frightful  ravines,  apparently  cut 
out,  as  seiMiis  to  ])e  (expressed  by  the  name  of  Tailladas  given  to 
some  of  them,  entii'ely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  destitute  of  every 
I'i'sonrce.  and  I'endered  still  more  dreary  by  the  autumnal  deluges 
of  rain.  Add  to  this  tliat  our  soldiers,  having  left  France  in 
haste,  and  beinii'  unable  to  take  their  ba<>"o-aere  alonf>'  with  them. 
were  mostly  witlioiit  shoes,  wifliout  cartridges,  and  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  iin(h'i'go  a  long  march,  or  to  conquer  a  serious  resistance 
if  they  sliould  meet  with  one,  which  was  not  impossible  ;  for  the 
I'oi'tuguese  had  still  25,000  tolei'ably  good  troops,  well  dis])Osed 
lo  defend  themselves,  since  the  prospect  of  belonging  to  S]")ain 
(lid  not  incline  them  to  give  a  favourable  reception  to  the  in- 
\;i(li"i's  of  tlieic  (■()untry.  Neither  was  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
S| >;niiai'(ls  to  l)e  depended  upon  :  for  instead  of  twenty  battalions. 
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they  had  furnished  us  witli  only  eiii-ht,  and  aniniattMl  bv  senti- 
ments so  adverse  to  tlic  Frencli,  tliat  it  had  been  lound  nccessarv 
to  send  them  to  their  cantonments. 

In  tlie  face  of  tliis  alternative,  either  to  allow  evi'uts  tiiat 
uiight:  excite  regret  to  be  consummated  at  Lis])oii,  or  to  t-ncounter 
fresh  fatigues  with  exiiausted  troops  in  crossing  a  countrv  morf 
frightful  than  that  which  lie  had  just  traversed.  (General  -Junot 
did  not  hesitate,  and  ])referred  the  course  of  obedience  to  that 
of  prudence.  He  therefore  took  the  resolution  to  continue  this 
[)recipitate  march  Ijy  crossing  the  series  of  spurs  detached  from 
13eyra,  which  border  the  'J'agus  from  xMcantara  to  Al)rantes,  ifc 
picked  up  some  shoes  and  a  few  bullocks,  availed  himself  of  a 
depot  of  powder  existing  on  the  spot,  and  of  tlie  paper  u])on  which 
were  written  the  voluminous  records  of  the  knights  of  Alcantara 
for  making  cartridges.  He  then  divided  his  army  into  two  parts, 
one  composed  of  the  infantry  of  the  first  and  second  divisions, 
the  other  of  the  infantry  of  the  third  division,  of  the  cavalrv. 
of  the  artillery,  and  of  the  straggh^'s.  He  ])ushed  forward  the 
first,  and  left  the  second  at  Alcantara,  with  orders  to  I'ejoin  him 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  somewhat  rallied,  recruited,  and  provided 
with  means  of  transport.  He  took  with  him  only  a  few  mountain 
guns,  which  from  their  calibre  were  lighter  to  draw. 

He  resolved  to  leave  Alcantara  on  the  20th  of  Novt>mber,  and 
to  cross  the  frontier  of  J^ortugal  on  the  right  of  the  'I'agus. 
while  (leneral  Carafa  was  to  cross  it  on  the  left.  ]t  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  much  ])etter  to  pass  the  Tagus.  to  penetrate 
further  into  Estrainadura,  to  reach  Jnadajoz.  to  take  the  higli- 
road  from  J>adajoz  to  I'^lvas,  which  the  Spaniards  gtMierally 
follow,  thi'ough  .AlentejV),  a  level  pro\iiice.  and  ea^y  to  travel 
llirough.  jjut  it  wf)nld  have  I;)een  re(|ui>ite  to  descend  the 
I 'eiiiii>ii];i  as  far  as  Jjadajoz,  then  t(»  mak'e  ,1  long  circuit  to  ilie 
I'iglit  to  I'each  Lisljon.  Xa])oleon  giving  oi'der-  at  i'aris.  fi-om 
the  mei-e  ins]iection  of  the  map.  and  preferi'ing  the  I'oad  that 
led  ?iio>t  s])i-e(lily  to  Lisl)on.  had  directed  the  I'ight  of  tlie  Tagii- 
to  Ije  followe(j  from  Alcantara  to  Abi'antes.  whilt>  the  Sp;iniai-(1> 
were  to  follow  tlie  left.  I11  this  manner  one  not  only  made 
suri>  of  the  advantage  of  celeritv.  ])ut  al-o  of  that  ot'  not  li;i\ing 
suVjser|uently  to  effect  a  ]ia'^^;ige  ot'  the  Tagus  wlien  ajijjroacli- 
ing  Lisbon.  If.  however.  Xapr)leoii  could  have  known  that 
I  lie  t  roo])s  would  meet  with  ilehiging  rains  in  roi'tugal.  that 
iliroiigh  the  negligence  of  hi-  ;illie-  the  ai'my  would  ai'!'i\e  at 
Alcantara  exhau.-ted  with  li linger  and  fatigue,  he  would  lia\-e 
chrisen  i-ather  to  lo.-e  a  few  days  than  to  pros.'ciite  a  march 
which  was  -oon  to  resemfile  a  I'out.  Ihit  hei-.'  began  to  lie 
revealed  those  calairiit<iii<  incoincnience-  ef  an  extreme  ])olicy. 
whic^li.  resolved  to  act  at  once  upon  tlie  N'istula  and  the  Tagus. 
ai    Mantziu'  and   at    la>bon.  \\a>   oiilig.'d    to   i>>iie  i>rder-   from   a 
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great  distiince,  and  to  employ  weak  soldiers  and  inexperienced 
generals,  when  robust  soldiers  and  able  generals  were  employed 
elsewhere.  There  are  lieutenants  who  act  wrong  from  timidity, 
others  from  excess  of  zeal.  The  latter  are  the  rarest,  and  in 
general  the  most  useful,  though  frequently  dangerous.  The 
brave  Junot  was  one  of  these  latter.  He  hesitated  not,  then, 
to  leave  Alcantara  on  the  20th  of  November,  sending  away, 
as  we  have  said,  part  of  the  Spanish  troops  which  seemed  far 
from  steady,  and  assigning  to  the  others  the  duty  of  following 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  while  he  should  pursue  the  right. 
Of  an  army  which  had  at  Bayonne  an  effective  of  23,000  men 
present  under  arms  out  of  26,000,  he  had  with  him  but  15,000 
at  most ;  not  that  the  others  were  all  dead  or  lost,  but  because 
they  were  incapable  of  continuing  that  hasty  march.  He 
advanced  along  the  Tagus  by  paths  formed  on  the  side  of 
the  mountains,  compelled  incessantly  to  ascend  or  descend, 
sometimes  rising  to  the  very  crests  of  the  spurs  which  run  out 
from  Beyra,  sometimes  plunging  into  tlie  deep  ravines  which 
separate  them,  having  the  summit  of  the  mountains  on  his  right, 
the  river  on  his  left.  He  directed  his  two  divisions  of  infantry 
upon  Castel-Branco  by  two  different  roads.  The  first  took  the 
Idanha-Nova  road,  the  second  that  to  Hosmaninal.  They  were 
each  accompanied  by  some  S]ianish  light  troops.  The  weather 
was  still  terrible,  the  rain  incessant,  the  road  scarcely  passable. 
The  first  division,  commanded  by  General  Laborde,  having  to 
cross  an  overflowed  torrent,  wider  and  deeper  than  the  others, 
that  brave  genei-al  alighted,  walked  into  the  water  up  to  his 
waist,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  all  his  soldiers  had 
passed.  At  night  thoy  had  notliing  to  eat  but  goats'  flesh, 
acorns,  and  one  ounce  of  bread  per  man.  They  arrived  on  the 
following  day  at  Castel-J^i'anco,  where  the  two  divisions  joined 
in  a  state  difficult  to  be  described.  The  first  that  arrived,  which 
liad  had  fewer  difliculiies  to  surmount,  went  and  bivouacked 
oulsidc  the  town,  that  it  might  leave  to  the  other,  which  was 
still  more  faligiied  than  itself,  tlie  advantage  of  lodging  in  it. 
(luards  were  posted  at  exciy  oven  to  ])revent  pillage.  Thanks 
to  this  ])recaution.  two  ()inic(>s  of  bread  could  be  allotted  to  eacli 
111,'in.  'I'hey  were  without  meat,  but  had  rice,  vegetables,  and 
wine.  'Ilie  soldiers  wfM'e  ])ale,  haggard,  and  almost  all  barefoot. 
To  s1o]i  would  have  been  1o  (^xi)ose  tliem  to  the  danger  of  dying 
from  liunger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  losing 
v;ilii,'ilile  lime.  '^^I'hey  set  off,  tlierefore,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Abrantes.  a  wealthy  and  ])opulous  town,  situated  beyond  the 
i-eL'ions  of  the  nioiintains  in  an  open  and  fertile  country.  The 
ti'()ops  marched  thither  in  two  columns,  one  formed  of  the  first 
division  by  So])reira-l''orniosa.  the  other  formed  of  the  second 
di\i>ion  by   I'erdigao.      The  first  had  fourteen  leagues  to  travel, 
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and  four  or  five  torreuts  to  cross.  They  were  so  swollen  by 
the  rain,  that  they  could  not  be  passed  without  danp-r.  The 
soldiers  formed  a  chain  with  tlieir  muskets  to  defend  themselves 
airainst  the  force  of  the  water.  Some,  debilitated  or  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  were  occasionally  hurried  away  by  the  current. 
The  officers,  full  of  zeal,  with  the  intention  of  setting  tlu> 
stronger  the  example  of  assisting  the  weaker,  took  u])oii  their 
shoulders  the  men  who  were  incapable  of  passing,  and  thus 
helped  them  to  cross  the  torrents.  On  the  road  they  found  but 
a  single  village,  that  of  Sarcedas,  and  \\\(\  soldiers,  dying  of 
hunger,  plundered  it,  in  s])ite  of  the  efforts  of  the  general-in- 
chief  to  prevent  them.  It  was  eleven  at  night  ]:)efore  tht^y 
reached  Sobreira-Formosa,  in  a  state  of  absolute  despair.  I\)r 
the  fii'st  hour  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  men  had  joined. 
They  found  some  chestnuts  and  a  few  cattle,  and  these  were 
the  whole  of  their  fare.  The  second  division  had,  on  its  part, 
experienced  cruel  hardships  in  its  march  to  Perdigao. 

The  rest  of  the  route  to  Abrantes  was  not  rendered  so  fatiguing 
by  asperities  of  soil,  but  erpially  marked  by  sterility  and  destitu- 
tion. At  length,  after  unparalleled  fatigues  and  privations,  the 
troops  arrived  on  the  24th  at  Abrantes  to  the  number  of  four 
or  five  thousand  men,  wan,  wasted,  with  bleeding  feet,  tattered 
clothes,  unserviceable  muskets,  for  the  soldiers  had  used  them 
for  sticks  to  assist  them  in  crossing  the  torrents  and  climbing 
the  mountains.  To  arrive  in  this  state  in  a  very  populous  town 
would  have  been  otlering  it  a  temptation  to  close  its  gates 
against  such  assailants,  and  to  defend  itself  from  them  by 
merely  leaving  them  to  die  of  hungei".  l!ut  fortunately  the 
glorious  victories  gained  in  all  ])arts  of  the  world  by  the  old 
soldiers  of  France  protected  our  young  troops  wherever  they 
might  be.  Such  was  the  renown  of  the  French  army,  that  at 
its  ap]^roach  l)ut  one  sentiment  pervaded  the  ]")0])ulation.  that 
(if  satisfying  it  by  sujiplying  its  wants  as  s]ieedily  as  possilile. 
If  1hey  had  liiue  to  become  acfpiainted  with  it.  they  soon  ci'ased 
to  detest  it,  without  ceasing  to  fear  it.  and  they  offered  it  cheer- 
fidly  that  which  on  the  fh-st  day  they  had  offered  under  an 
impression  of  terror. 

The  gtMieral-in-chief  had  preceded  his  aririy  to  Abrantes.  in 
order  to  iirepai'e  beforehand  that  relief  which  its  (l.'|)li>rable  state 
demaiide(h  The  inhabitants  coin])lied  witli  all  Iii>  re(|uisitions. 
They  collected  cattle,  bread  in  abundance  ;  and  foi-  the  first  time 
since  their  departure  from  Salamanca,  fortwehe  (l;iys.  the  soldiers 
received  com])lete  rations.  I-]xcelleiit  wine,  shoe-,  chjthing,  and 
means  of  convevance  were  ])n)curi'(l  for  tlieni.  They  were  even 
enaf)led  to  send  off  vehich's  to  the  rear  to  pick  \\\^  the  sick  and 
the  fatigued  men.  The  weather  had  not  yet  become  serene  and 
dry  ;  but  they  were  in  a  fine,  level,  warm  country,  covered  with 
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orange  trees,  exhaling  the  delicious  perfumes  of  the  south,  pre- 
senting a  spectacle  of  comfort  and  wealth.  The  effect  on  those 
young  soldiers,  accessible  to  all  sensations,  was  rapid,  and  they 
passed  in  two  days  from  the  most  gloomy  despair  to  a  sort  of 
joy  and  confidence.  Many  of  them  were  still  bewildered  among 
the  rocks  of  Beyra,  and  they  came  by  degrees,  in  detached 
parties,  to  receive  in  their  turn  the  delightful  impression  of  a 
fine  country,  abounding  in  resources  of  every  kind. 

Junot  had  the  arms  repaired,  and  collecting  the  companies  of 
elite,  formed  a  column  of  4000  men,  capable  of  continuing  the 
march  for  Lisbon.  Having  prevented  by  his  celerity  a  resistance 
wliich,  in  the  mountains  of  Eeyra,  might  have  become  invincible, 
he  had  gained  a  first  prize  of  his  elfoi'ts.  But  he  wanted  to  reach 
Ijisbon,  so  as  to  seize  on  their  passage  all  who  should  attempt  to 
escape  froiu  that  capital.  This  second  success  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  obtain. 

At  this  moment  incredible  confusion  prevailed  at  Lisbon.  The 
prince-regent,  governing  for  his  mother,  wlio  was  afflicted  with 
insanity,  liad  wavered  among  a  thousand  contrary  resolutions. 
In  concord  with  the  cabinet  of  London,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  Napoleon  to  accept  a  middle  term,  which  consisted 
in  closiiig  his  ports  against  the  English,  without  confiscating 
their  property.  Napoleon  having  refused  this,  the  prince-regent 
had  been  again  thrown  into  great  perplexity.  His  ministers, 
divided  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued,  advised  some  of 
them  that  they  should  live  as  they  had  always  lived,  that  is, 
continue  attached  to  England,  and  with  her  aid  to  resist  Napo- 
leon ;  others,  that  they  should  forsake  past  errors,  enter  into 
the  views  of  France,  expel  the  English,  and  thus  spare  them- 
selves a  foreign  invasion.  Others  again  proposed  a  third  course, 
to  wliich  we  have  already  adverted,  that  of  retiring  to  Brazil, 
leaAing  the  unfortunate  land  of  the  Braganzas  to  the  English 
and  the  I'^rencli,  wlio  would  soon  be  fighting  for  its  wrecks. 
Amidst  tlicse  ])ainfiil  hesitations,  Ihe  ])rince-regent,  as  soon  as 
lie  was  a])pi'ise(l  of  the  march  of  the  Erench  army  upon  Valla- 
(lolid,  had  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  Na])oleon,  declan'd  war 
against  (jr(>at  J>ritain,  decreed  the  seizure  of  all  its  ])roperty, 
giving  time,  however,  to  tlie  English  merchants  to  carry  away 
or  sell  the  most  valuable  of  their  effects.  Lie  had,  lastly,  de- 
s]iatched  messengers  to  meet  (Jeneral  Junot.  and  to  stop  the 
i''i'e]io]i  armv  ;  but  unluckily  tliey  sought  him  on  routes  which  he 
liad  not  taken.  Lord  Strangl'ord.  the  English  ambassador,  had 
1-1  ceived  his  pass])(ii-ts,  and  retii'ed  on  board  the  I'lnglish  fleet, 
wliirli  liad  immedi;i1  cly  commenced  the  blockade  of  tlie  Tagns. 

Tlie  unexprcted  appearance  of  the  Erencli  army  on  the  route 
t'rniii  Alr;iii1;ii'a  to  Ahi-aiites.  where  none  of  tlie  emissaries  sent 
ot'fronld  slacken  its  march,  struck  inexpressible  terror  into  the 
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soul  of  tlio  re^^i'iit,  a  terror  sliared  \)\  all  his  relations  and  coun- 
cillors. The  idea  of  flight  then  became  up])ermo>t  in  all  the 
others.  Lord  Strang-ford,  knowini;'  what  was  passinL^  lost  no 
time  in  making  his  appearance  again  at  Lisbon.  l)riiigiiig  news 
from  Paris  forwarded  from  London,  giving  information  of  the  re- 
solution taken  by  Napoleon  to  dethrone  the  house  of  llraLran/.a.* 
This  intelligence  and  his  presence  decided  definitiv<'ly  tlie  de])ar- 
ture  of  the  royal  family  for  Brazil.  In  the  su])])osiiion  that  the 
government  might  be  forced  to  close  the  'I'agus  against  the 
I'higlish,  all  that  was  left  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  that  is  to  sav. 
one  ship  of  So  guus,  seven  of  74.  three  frigates,  and  three  brigs, 
had  been  armed  somehow  or  other.  The  arrival  of  Junot  at 
Abrantes.  which  is  (jnly  three  days'  march  from  Lisbon,  being 
known  in  the  capital  on  the  27th  of  November,  the  royal  family 
and  ])art  of  the  aristocracy  were  convej'ed  on  Ifoard.  togethci' 
with  all  the  valuable  effects  that  they  could  carry  off.  In  terril)li' 
weather,  amidst  pelting  rain,  the  princes,  the  princesses,  the 
(|ueen-niother,  with  wildly  rolling  eyes  in  consequence  of  her 
mental  malady,  almost  all  the  persons  composing  the  court, 
many  of  the  great  families,  men.  women,  children,  servants,  to 
the  number  of  seven  or  eight  thousand,  were  seen  confusedlv 

*  Several  historians,  as  well  Portuft-uese  as  Spanish  and  Fi-ench,  have  as- 
serted that  Lord  Stran^rford  decided  the  prince-re<?ent,  by  producing  a  Monl- 
tcnr  of  ihe  nth  of  November,  wliich  had  come  by  way  of  London,  containinu' 
an  irnjierial  decree,  similar  to  that  which  had  pronounced  the  forfeiture  of 
the  liou.-e  of  Naples,  and  declarinir  that  tlie  house  of  Bntf/'inyi  had  cui.^nl  tn 
vdi/ii.  This  assertion,  if  not  totally  inaccurate,  is,  nevertlielcss,  erroneou.-. 
Xeillier  the  Muttitcur  of  the  i  ith  of  November,  nor  of  any  anterior  or  posterior 
date,  contains  any  decree  declaring,'  that  tlic  house  of  Lrairaii/.a  /aid  cia^^cl  :<> 
rt'i'in.  'J'his  form,  used  in  1S06  against  tlie  house  of  Na]jles,  after  an  unjiardon- 
able  treaclury.  could  not  be  employed  against  reigning  faniilii-s.  wliich  had 
not  furnislicd  Napoleon  with  any  jjretext  for  treating  tlu  in  in  that  manner. 
Nuith('i-  dm-.-  the  deput  of  tli(,'  minutes  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  ofiice,  any 
nior(_'  than  the  Munit'ur,  enntaiii  the  alleged  dieree.  ]5iit  the  .l/-///'(  lu- i>f  the 
I2tli  I'f  No\eiiil)er  C(jntairis,  under  tlie  head  Talis,  and  date  (if  the  I2lh.  an 
:irtiele  ri'latise  lo  tlie  various  expeditions  of  the  Eii'jlisli  again>t  C.'iipeniiageii. 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Bueiiu,^  Ayres.  In  \\\\>  artie:,',  e\idfi!tly  die- 
lated  by  Napoleon,  and  tending  to  -Imwlhe  cun-^eiiiienec-  to  wiiich  all  the 
■j-iiverniiieiii  ^  that  .-acritii-ed  t  lioin-el\  (■<  t.'  tlie  I'aiulisli  poliey  were  liable,  \vi' 
lind  the-  f(jllM\vii;g  pa.-^ai;'''  ;  - 

■•  After  th'-e  four  expeditions,  whieh  -o  elcarl;,-  de-ihon.-t  riite  t  he  moral  ;iiid 
military  deeline  of  England.  v,-e  shall  ai'nert  to  tlie  .situation  in  whieli  ilie\ 
now  leave  I'ortii'jal.  TIk-  i'rince-Leg'iit  of  Tori  ii'jal  losr-  hi-  throne  ;  he  lo-es 
it.  inthioiieed  by  t  he  iiitri.;'ues  of  the  Kn_di-Ii  ;  he  lo~c-  ii  for  refi;>iiig  to  sei/.c 
t  he  i::;;j-li.-h  merehandi.-' •  at  Lisbon.  And  v.  hat  ihn--.  Kii-iaiid.  that  -o  mi--hry 
:illv  :  she  look-  on  with  indiiVerenee  a:  '.-.hat  i-  p:i>-!i;u'  in  i'ort  ii-'.-d.  W'li.at 
v/iil  slat  do  whrii  I'ortu'j-al  i-  t;;ken  .'  \\\'.\  -he  'j-o  and  -ei;-o  I'.r.ixil.'  No:  if 
t  he  EuLdish  make  .-uch  an  alti-mpt.  the  Cat  ho'ic-  will  expel  them.  The  down- 
:a;l  of  the  hou-e  of  r,ra;j';in/a  v/ill  be  a  new  i.roof  thai  ihe  niin  of  all  who 
ntiaeh  then',.-i-!\c-  to  England  i-  ine\it:ilile." 

Thi-  is  ]irobably  what  i,-  mean;  by  the  decree  .  :.'e|,,r;n_:-  ihiit  lhehoii-e(,f 
r.r;i-air/;i  had  ceased  to  rei-n  :  :ind'  ihi-  (lie  .l/e,,/'.-,,-.  v.h-en.  publi-hcd  at 
I'ari- on  the  1  :;tli,  reaeh.iiig  London  liii  the  15th  or  n/.li.  mi^i.t  through  Ihe 
Admiriilty  1  e  •er'eiveM  by  the  Ei!L'li-h  fleet  on  the  2jrd  or  24il>.  ;in<l  eommuni- 
eated  lo  the  I'rince-Ke-jent  of  l'oriu_al. 
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embarking  in  the  squadron  and  in  about  a  score  of  large  vessels 
employed  in  the  Brazil  trade.  The  furniture  of  the  royal  palaces 
and  of  the  wealthy  houses  of  Lisbon,  the  funds  in  the  public 
chests,  the  money  which  the  regent  had  for  some  time  past  taken 
care  to  amass,  that  which  the  fugitive  families  were  able  to  pro- 
cure, all  lay  on  the  quays  of  the  Tagus,  half-buried  in  mud,  before 
the  eyes  of  an  astounded  population,  alternately  melted  by  so 
grievous  a  spectacle,  and  irritated  at  so  cowardly  a  flight,  which 
left  it  without  government  and  without  means  of  defence.  So 
great  was  the  precipitation,  that  on  board  some  of  these  vessels 
laden  with  wealth,  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  provision 
were  forgotten  to  be  brought.  Everything  was  embarked  by 
the  27th ;  and  thirty-six  ships  of  war,  or  merchantmen,  ranged 
around  the  admiral's  ship,  in  the  middle  of  the  Tagus,  as  broad 
before  Lisbon  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  waited  for  a  favourable  wind, 
while  a  population  of  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  divided 
between  grief,  anger,  curiosity,  and  terror,  sorrowfully  gazed  at 
them.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  the  English  fleet  was  cruising 
to  receive  the  emigrants,  and  to  protect  them  if  necessary  with 
its  guns. 

Thus  passed  the  whole  of  the  27th,  the  wind  not  permitting 
tlie  expedition  to  leave  the  Tagus ;  anxiety  prevailed  in  the 
I'ortuguese  fleet ;  for  if  a  French  detachment  had  arrived  in 
time  at  Lisbon  and  hastened  to  the  tower  of  Belem,  the  Tagus 
would  have  been  closed. 

Meanwhile  General  Junot,  leading  in  haste  his  unfortunate 
soldiers,  arrived  breathless  under  tlie  walls  of  Lisbon.  He  had 
been  detained  during  the  26th  and  27th  before  the  Zezera, 
the  waters  of  which  had  risen  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  a 
few  hours,  and  which  falls  into  the  Tagus  near  Punhette.  He 
passed  it  with  some  thousand  men  in  boats,  brought  by  well- 
paid  seamen,  and  amidst  the  greatest  dangers ;  for  these  boats 
were  carried  away  by  the  current  with  great  violence  into  the 
Tagus,  and  were  tlien  obliged  to  work  up  the  stream  to  get  to 
tlic  point  for  landing.  On  the  28th  Junot  marched  for  San- 
tarem,  across  the  inundations  whicli  covered  to  a  distance 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  in  wJiich  the  soldiers  sometimes 
travclh^d  for  a  league  together  with  tlie  water  up  to  their  knees. 
On  the  29th  lie  rraclied  Saccavem,  and  there  received  intelli- 
gence from  liislion.  lie  livirned  that  the  royal  family  had 
eiiil)arkt'd  with  the  wliole  court,  and  that  it  was  taking  away 
with  it  Ihe  Portuguese  fleet  ladiMi  with  wealth.  There  was  now 
no  lio])e  left  of  arriving  in  tiine  ;  1)ut  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  rising,  which  it  would  liave  been  impossiljle  to  quell  with 
a  few  thousand  exhaust(Ml  men  and  not  a  single  ])iece  of  cannon. 
General  Junot  resolutely  ]iursued  his  course,  and  left  Saccavem 
on  the  morning  of  the   30th  witli  a  column  of  not  more  than 
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1500  o;reiiadiers  and  willi  an  escort  of  some  Poi-tnirut'st'  liors.'. 
met  with  by  tlie  way.  which  he  o])li<jed  to  accompany  him.  He 
entered  Lisbon  at  ei<.dit  in  the  )ii(jrnin<r,  was  reciivrd  bv  a 
commission  of  tlie  <»-o\ernment  to  which  th»'  princc-ivj.-nt 
had  consigned  the  kinp-dom,  and  by  a  Fri'iicli  emigrant,  .M.  dr 
Xovion,  who  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  ])olice.  and  who  j^crformfd 
that  duty  with  e((ual  intellim ncc  and  enero-y.  (icn<Tal  -lunot 
found  the  capital  cjuiet,  mortified  at  the  ]iresenc('  of  foreigners. 
but  submissive,  and  besides,  so  indignant  at  the  tliuht  of  the 
court,  as  to  feel  little  less  end^ittered  against  it  than  a^-ainst 
those  who  were  come  to  take  it>  throne.  Tlie  Pf»]-tuguese  licet 
ha\"ing  waited  under  sail  the  whole  of  the  27th  and  part  of  the 
2Sth,  had  at  lenp-th  crossed  in  the  evening  the  bar  of  the  Tagus, 
thanks  to  a  change  of  wind,  and  fugitive  royalty  had  been 
greeted  with  salutes  by  the  English  tleet.  Admiral  Sidnt^y 
Smith  detached  a  strong  squadron  to  accompany  that  rcyalty 
to  America,  where  it  was  about  to  commence  with  l)i'a/il  the 
enfranchisement  of  all  the  i'ortugue>e  and  Spanisli  colonics;  for 
it  was  given  to  the  French  Eevolution  to  change  the  face  of  the 
New  World  as  well  as  that  of  the  Old  ;  and  those  thrones  of 
the  Peninsula,  which  it  hurled  into  the  ocean,  were  destined  to 
j)roduce  by  their  fall  a  reihix  that  was  felt  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

General  -liinot  found,  therefore,  that  ])art  of  The  result^  which 
he  was  pursuing  with  such  ar. lour  had  escaped  him.  Hut  a 
few  old  ships,  so  crazy  that  those  on  briartl  them  wei-e  fearfid 
they  might  not  reach  Brazil,  some  ]irecioiis  stones,  some  coined 
metals,  and  lastlv,  a  familv,  the  ca]iture  of  which  would  lia\e 
been  a  great  embarra-^sment .  wei-e  not  e(|uivaleiit  to  the  advan- 
tage of  becoming  master  of  the  most  important  jiositions  of  the 
I'oast  of  j-hirope  without  striking  a  blow,  and  o!'  having  ])fe- 
vented  a  resistance  which  could  not  have  been  coinpiei'ed  had 
e\('r  so  litth'  energv  been  exertinl.  (ieniT.'d  -limot  and  hi-  aniiy 
had.  thei-efor(\  won  the  \mvy  of  their  pei-<evei-ance.  I'>nt 
it  was  I'erpiisite  to  I'stablish  hiniM'lf  at  Lisbon,  to  I'ally  the 
army,  to  give  it  rest,  to  ])i'o\-ide  it  with  n'-ees>ari''S,  and  t<i 
restort'  to  it  tli(^  imposiiiL;-  aspec!  \vliich  it  had  hxt  during  that 
meinoralile  march. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  30th.  part  of  the  fii--^i  divi-ion 
arrived,  .lunot  ])osses-ed  hiinself  of  the  foi-t-^  and  of  thi'  p'i<i- 
tions  commanding  Lisbon,  which  i-  -itnat'd  ^n  M'\.ra]  liill>  on 
the  shore  of  the  exjian.-ive  \vaieiv<  of  th^'  Ta'_;-ii<.  The  cnniini>- 
<ion  of  the  o-overnment.  and  pai1  icidai-ly  the  cointnandant  ot 
the  police  foi'ce,  M.  de  \ovion.  a-.-i-t.'d  him  to  ke,'p  ord-'r;  in 
which  thev  acted  as  good  citizens,  for  (list  iii-banre  would  only 
have  led  to  useless  1)lood-hed.  and  perhaps  to  the  sackiivj-  of 
Li-bon.    Jiinot  distriliuted  the  ti-oe.p<  in  the  manner  best  -iiiicd 
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to  their  welfare  and  their  safety  amidst  a  hostile  population  of 
300,000  souls.  Having  solidly  established  the  first  detachments 
that  arrived,  he  turned  his  attention  to  rallying  the  others. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  had  been  drowned  or  murdered.  These 
losses,  however,  though  much  to  be  regretted,  were  not  so  great 
as  there  was  reason  to  fear  from  the  small  number  of  men  who 
appeared  in  the  ranks  on  the  day  that  they  entered  Lisbon.  The 
lists  subsequently  made  proved  tliat  the  dead  and  missing  did 
not  exceed  1700.  There  were  left,  therefore,  21,000  or  22,000 
soldiers,  well  tried  already  by  that  campaign,  and  followed  by 
3000  or  4000  who,  brought  by  a  frequented  route  of  stations 
(ctapes),  would  arrive  safe  and  sound  at  the  goal  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  not  reached  without  great  difficulty  and  fatigue. 
Most  of  the  men  left  behind  had  collected  into  parties,  marching 
more  slowly  than  the  heads  of  columns,  but  defending  them- 
selves against  the  peasantry,  and  living  ujion  what  they  could 
lind  in  the  woods.  The  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  which  they 
fell  in  with  by  the  way  furnished  their  principal  subsistence. 
When  once  at  Abrantes,  they  embarked  in  boats,  which  carried 
them  down  the  Tagus  to  Lisbon.  The  artillery,  which  arrived 
much  later,  was  likewise  put  on  board  boats,  and  by  this  expe- 
ditious mode  of  conveyance  carried  to  the  general  rallying  point. 
The  cavalry  arrived  without  horses.  J  hit  I'ortugal  would  soon 
sup])ly  tlie  army  with  all  that  it  wanted.  Then'  was  at  Lisbon 
a  maguiticent  arsenal,  appro])rJated  alike  to  the  land  and  the 
sea  s(n'vice,  ])eo])led  with  3000  very  skilful  workmen,  desiring 
nothing  better  than  to  continue  to  earn  tlieir  livelihood,  even  by 
working  for  the  French.  Junot  enq")loyed  them  in  repairing 
oi-  remakiii!''  all  tlie  materiel  of  the  ariiiv.  and  in  makinsr  ii'un- 
carriages  for  the  numerous  artillery  existing  in  Lisbon,  which 
was  to  be  mounted  in  ])attery  against  the  English.  Near  thi^ 
ca])ital  was  ])osted  the  Portuguese  army,  25,000  strong,  wail:.ing 
for  its  Fate  to  be  ])ronounced.  Tlie  I'ortuguese  soldiers,  in 
general,  liked  better  to  live  in  theii-  villages  than  under  their 
colours.  Junot  gave  them  fuj'loughs.  so  that  no  more  than 
6000  were  left  iti  the  ranks.  J  le  took  all  th(>  horses  of  the 
cavalrv,  and  remounted  the  l-'rench  cavalry  witli  them.  lie 
(lid  the  same  In'  the  ;ii-fillei'y,  and  in  a  few  days  his  army, 
i-allied,  armed,  new-ch^thed,  i-esled  from  its  fatigues,  exhibited 
the  fniest  as])ect.  Tlien^  were,  no  funds  in  tlie  chests  for  de- 
fi'aying  these  expenses.  Ihit  till  the  payuient  of  the  taxes, 
coinniei-ce,  encouraged  by  the  language  and  the  acts  of  (General 
■lunot.  advanced  him  five  millions  in  order  to  su])])ly  tlie  most 
urgent  want^,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  ]iay  for  all  that  the 
army  cimsunied.  (leneral  Junot  established  his  first  division 
in  Lisljon  ;  the  second,  half  in  Lisbon,  and  half  op]X)site  to 
.\brantes  :  the  third,  on   the  back  of  the  mountains  at  tiie  foot 
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of  wliicli  Lisbon  is  seated,  from  I'rniche  to  CoiTiibra.  He  sent 
his  cavalry,  under  General  Kellermann,  into  tiie  ])lain  of  tlie 
Aleutejo,  to  enforce  all  over  it  the  recotrnition  of  the  Frencli 
authority,  lie  placed  at  8etuval  General  Carafa's  Spaniards, 
who  had  accompanied  him.  He  established  a  WfU-iruarded  and 
well-supplied  route  of  stations  (dtapcs)  through  Leiria.  Coimbra, 
Almeida,  Salamanca,  and  liayonne.  In  the  first  moment,  all 
appeared  quiet  and  almost  cheering.  There  was  but  one  very 
embarrassing  difliculty  from  the  commencement,  that  was  to 
provision  in  spite  of  the  English  a  ca])ital  with  300.OOO  in- 
habitants, accustomed  to  receive  by  sea  corn  and  cattlt'  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  General  Junot  treated  with  sevt'ral  mer- 
chants, and  gave  commissions  on  all  sides  for  bringing  sup])lies 
from  the  interior.  He  was  ably  seconded  ])y  Thiebault,  chief 
of  the  staff,  and  by  M.  Hermann,  whom  Napoleon  had  sent  to 
hiin  to  superintend  the  Portuguese  finances.  'J'ht^  lartei'  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity,  well  acquainted  with  the  counti'y, 
having  long  ])(n'formed  the  diplomatic  functions  Ijoth  at  Lisbon 
and  at  Madrid.  Thanks  to  the  combined  exertions  of  these 
different  agents,  there  was  no  want  of  anything  for  some  time 
at  least,  and  a  beginning  was  even  made  to  e(|uip  the  remnant 
of  the  l^ortuguese  fleet.  At  the  same  moment,  the  !S])anish 
general  Taranco  occupied  the  "[irovince  of  Oportij  with  7000 
or  8000  men,  and  General  Solano  that  of  the  Algarves  with 
3000  or  4000. 

While  a  J-'rench  army  was  penetrating  into  Portugal,  Na])(>le()n, 
who  had  ])re])ared  two  others  to  enter  the  Peninsula,  had  ordered 
General  Du])()nt.  c(jmmanding  tlie  second  coi'ps  of  the  Gironde, 
to  take  one  of  his  divisions  to  A'ittoria.  upon  pi'etext  of  as>isting 
General  .lunot  against  the  Lnglish.  Shortly  befoiv  the  march 
of  tliis  dixision.  a  reinforcemenr  of  3000  or  4000  men.  destiiu'd 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  thre(^  di\isions  oi'  the  ai'iny  of  I'oi-- 
tugal,  had  already  taken  the  road  for  Salamanca.  'J'lnis  the 
l'"rencli  Ix^came  accustomed  to  consider  the  S])aiii^h  lioiindai'v 
as  an  abolished  denuircatirm,  and  Spain  itself  as  an  open  road, 
which  they  made  use  of  without  even  iuroriiiiiig  th>'  >o\ci'eign 
of  the  coiinli-v.  (ieneral  l)u])ont's  first  di\isi(iii.  in  fact,  had 
I'eaclied  X'ittoria  befoi'e  M.  de  JJeanliarnais  had  given  notice  of 
that  movement  to  the  cabinet  of  Mach'id.  Jt  was  the  I'rince 
of  the  Leace  who  first  spoke  of  it  to  .M.  de  I5eauhainai>  wit  h 
a  visibh'  anxiety.  vXt  the  same  t  ime.  he  had  made  many  excuses 
for  the  want  of  prejiarations  along  the  i-oute  loUowed  l»y  (ieneral 
Junot.  and  had  attributed  that  neglect  to  iiiq)oi-tant  engagements 
residting  from  the  process  at  the  l-isciirial. 

Since  that  ])rocess.  aiul  not  wit  list  andiiiL''  the  pardon  granted 
to  tin-  Prince  of  the  Astui'ias.  the  agitation.  l)oth  in  ;lie  court  of 
S])ain  and  in  the  country  in  general,  had  not  ceased  to  increase. 
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The  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  whose  abject  submission  and  whose 
cowardly  betrayal  of  his  friends  ought  to  have  disgraced  him. 
was,  on  the  contrary,  adored  by  a  nation  which,  finding  in  that 
degenerate  family  no  other  prince  to  love,  was  fain  to  excuse 
everything  in  him,  and  imputed  whatever  was  equivocal  in  his 
conduct  to  his  enemies,  to  their  threats,  and  to  their  tyranny. 
The  application  for  a  French  princess  addressed  by  Ferdinand 
to  Napoleon,  an  application  now  well  known,  had  turned  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  the  prince,  towards  the 
high  protector  who  ruled  at  this  moment  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  French  troops  that  had  already  entered  the  Spanish 
territory,  those  which  were  accumulating  between  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonue,  far  exceeding  the  force  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Portugal,  accredited  the  opinion  that  this  powerful 
protector  designed  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  and  the 
whole  nation  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  in  the  way 
which  accorded  with  their  wishes,  that  is  to  say,  to  overthrow 
the  favourite,  confine  the  queen  in  a  convent,  Charles  IV.  in  a 
hunting-lodge,  and  give  the  crown  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  united  to 
a  French  princess.  The  attitude  of  M.  de  Beauharnais  tended 
only  to  favour  these  illusions.  This  ambassador,  filled  with 
aversion  for  the  favourite,  led  by  his  secret  intercourse  with  the 
I'rince  of  the  Asturias  to  take  an  interest  in  his  behalf,  ilattering 
himself  that  this  prince  would  marry  a  French  princess  (Made- 
moiselle de  Tascher),  who  was  his  relation,  abounded  in  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  themselvt^s  ;  and  these  conclud- 
ing that  the  representative  of  France  had  orders  to  be  what  he 
appeai'cd,  concei\ed  such  an  increasing  enthusiasm  for  Na])oleon, 
that  our  troops,  instead  of  l)eing  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  mosi 
Miisirustful  people  in  the  world,  had  on  the  contrary  become  a 
subject  of  hope  for  it. 

To  no  ])ur])ose  did  some  nion^  sagacious  minds  say  to  them- 
selves that  I0  overthrow  a  favoui'ite  ablioi'i'ed  by  the  S])anish 
nation  so  many  soldiei-s  were  not  re(|uir(Hl;  that  tlu^  nod  of  tiie 
otniii])o1eiit  I'hnpei'or  oi'  the  l''reiich  would  he  sullicient  \o  reduce 
him  to  iKjthing;  that  ihosi^  troo])s  which  wei'(>  collecting  were, 
pei-jiaps.  the  inst  rumeiit  s  long  ago  prepared  of  a  more  imporlanl 
rexihition  tending  to  exclude  the  Bourl)f)ns  from  all  th(^  thrones 
ol"  l']nrope:  to  no  pin-pose  some  cleai'-sight(>d  minds  made  these 
reinai'ks;  they  found  no  accept  nnce,  because  they  were  conti'ai'v 
to  the  passion  that  ]X)ssessed  all  liearts. 

I''eai'.  infusing  juster  ap]')rehensions  into  the  f|U(HMi  and  her 
la\oiii'ite.  opened  their  eves  If)  their  own  danger.  The  rpieen 
and  the  fa\oiii'It  (>  w(>re  l)oth  sensible,  and  the  C|ueen  more  deeply 
than  her  paranioiii-,  what  contenipt  they  must  excit(Mn  the  great 
man  who  iMled  hlnrope.  Tlie\  felt  liow  fai"  their  we;ik  incapa- 
I'itv  was  hiMirath  his  "-I'eat  desin-n-^;    and  th(>  \'eil  with  winch  he 
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covered  his  intentions  added  to  tlieir  prescntiiuents  tiie  terror 
which  arises  from  obscurity.  'J'liouirh  Napoleon  had  sioriird  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleaii,  tliough  by  t  his  treaty  he  liad  recocrnised 
I'Jinmauiiel  Godoy  sovereign  princf  of  tlie  Altrarves.  tht-v  wen- 
neither  of  them  Cjuite  easy.  In  tlie  lii-st  ])lace.  -lunot  had  scizril 
into  liis  own  hands  the  riitire  administration  of  PortuL'al,  with- 
out excepting  the  provinces  occu]Mtd  \)\  the  .S])ani>h  tv(io])>. 
In  the  next.  Xapoleon  had  required  that  the  treaty  uf  Funtaini- 
])leau  should  continue  to  be  kept  secret.  Wherefore  this  >ecrecv, 
when  Portugal  was  in  the  power  of  the  allird  troops,  when  the 
house  of  Braganza  was  gone,  and  had  in  some  measure  left  the 
throne  vacant  by  its  departure  ?  To  these  tpiestions  were  added 
the  letters  of  ^'zcpiicrdo.  the  agent,  who  could  not  disguisi'  from 
his  patron  the  aj^prehensions  with  which  he  begari  to  be  filled. 
These  apprehensions,  it  is  true,  were  not  grounded  on  any 
precise  fact ;  for  Na])oleon  had  not  coninnniicated  his  detei-- 
mination  respecting  Spain  to  a  single  creature — indeed,  lie 
could  not  communicate  it.  for  he  was  yt-t  uncertain  what  h-' 
should  do.  Bur  of  that  fatal  pro]iensity  for  everywhere  su])ei-- 
seding  the  Bourbon  family  by  his  own — a  propensity  which 
swayed  his  soul  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  him  unmiiulful  of 
all  ])rudence — some  clear-sighted  s])irits  had  a  ])resentiment.  and 
without  his  saying  a  word,  his  intention  was  guessi-d  })y  more 
than  one  observer.  The  silence  which  he  kept,  though  engaged 
in  verv  apparent  pre]iarations,  had  sti'uck  in  ])articular  the  agent 
^'/((uierdo.  the  cle\erest  of  men  at  disco\ering  what  was  intendeel 
to  be  concealed  from  him;  and  he  was  incessantly  writing  I0 
the  I^'ince  of  the  Peace  that  though  Xapoleon  had  set  out  foi- 
rtalv,  yet  around  his  ministers  and  his  confidants  there  was  not 
a  woi'd  to  be  ])icked  u]i ;  and  yet  that  in  all  lu'  saw  there  wns 
a  mvstei'y  which  filled  him  with  unea'-ine>s. 

Ile))ce  the  I'rince  of  the  Ptvice  and  the  (|ueen  were  extremely 
a'j-itati'd.  The  (jueen.  often  indisjiosed.  disguising  Ium-  trouble 
undei'  ;in  affected  tranfjuillity.  her  agt'  under  the  most  elegant 
pei'sonal  decorations,  nevertheless  ga\e  way  in  spite  of  hei'self 
to  iVetpimt  bur>ts  of  anger.  She  filled  the  pah'UN'  with  her 
storming,  diMuanaled  1  he  sacrifice  of  ail  tho-e  whom  sjie  con-^iden-d 
as  liei'  enemies,  foolishlv  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  Canon 
I'lscoiipiiz  and  the  Duke  de  IMnfantado.  aiid  was  ciii-aged  with 
(\ai)allei'o.  the  obsecpiious  minister  of  justice,  who,  trembling  all 
o\-ei-,  nierelv  o])])osed  to  her  de-ires  the  dilliculiies  ;ii'i-ing  fi-om 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  in\-iol;ite  and  in\!oiable.  She 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  th;it  ininistei-  ;i  t  i-ailor.  sold  t^  kei-dinand. 
The  lattei'.  071  his  ]);irt.  dis-atislied  with  this  same  ministi'i-. 
called  him  a  \-ile  executor  of  the  coininands  of  his  niothei-.  and 
promised  himself  to  take  signal  \engeance  on  him  at  a  future 
time.      The  Prince  of  the  IVace.  believiiiL;'  it  to  be  for  his  interest 
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even  to  pacify  the  queen,  loaded  her  with  attentions,  and  passed 
from  an  insulting  indifference  towards  her  to  incessant  demon- 
strations of  kindness.  Though  he  went  in  the  evening  to  the 
demoiselles  Tudo  to  rest  his  weary  soul,  weary  with  intrigue 
and  alarm,  he  paid  in  the  morning  to  that  exasperated  queen  all 
the  attendance  of  a  faithful  courtier;  and  these  two  paramours, 
whom  from  their  numerous  infidelities  one  would  have  supposed 
to  be  disgusted  with  each  other,  were  brought  back  by  mutual 
terrors  and  mutual  antipathies  into  an  intimacy  wearing  all  the 
semblance  of  love.  In  public  the  queen  manifested  redoubled 
affection  for  the  Prince  of  tli(^  Peace,  and  took  delight  in  defy- 
ing by  such  demonstrations  the  modesty  of  those  who  witnessed 
them  and  the  aversion  of  her  enemies.  The  court  was  deserted  : 
all  respectable  persons  had  forsaken  it.  When  the  royal  family 
appeared  outside  the  gardens  of  the  Escurial,  the  people  remained 
silent,  excepting  for  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  whom  they  fol- 
lowed with  their  cheers  to  such  a  degree  that  the  queen  had 
obtained  a  police  ordinance  by  which  all  acclamations  were 
prohibited.  To  such  a  length  did  she  carry  the  extravagance 
of  her  requisitions  as  to  order  a  Te  Deum  to  return  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  the  miraculous  preservation  which  it  had  vouchsafed 
to  the  king  in  thwarting  the  plots  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias. 
Of  the  uiembers  of  the  grandezza,  all  convoked,  four  only  had 
attended,  two  Spaniards,  two  foreigners,  confounded  all  four  at 
their  own  baseness.  At  leaving  the  church  the  queen  had  shown 
a  tenderness,  a  faiuiliarity  with  Emmanuel  Godoy,  disgusting  to 
the  beholders  ;  while  pooi-  Charles  IV.  perceived  none  of  these 
infauioiis  proceedings,  though,  having  a  confused  feeling  of  the 
peril  of  his  situation,  he  had  unintentionally  crowned  the  scandal 
by  sup]X)rting  himself  on  the  arm  of  the  favourite,  as  on  the 
tniglijy  arm  from  which  he  hoped  for  salvation.  Deplorable, 
disgraceful  spectacle,  not  only  for  the  tlirone,  but  for  humanity 
itself,  the  degradation  of  which,  manifested  in  so  exalted  a 
sitiiatjfin,  was  the  more  strik'ing. 

Kvery  evening  tlie  Pi-ince  of  the  Peace  went,  as  w(>  have  said, 
to  the  (](>]Uf)ise11es  Tudo  to  ])oiir  forth  the  tribulations  of  his  soul, 
which,  notwiilistanding  its  levity,  was  dee])ly  afflicted.  In  that 
house,  I0  \\liicli  the  curious  r(>sorted  in  rpiest  of  news,  great  joy 
had  l)(>en  conceived  and  ex]iressed  at  the  treaty  of  I'ontainebleau  : 
n,  jov  soon  embittered  by  the  order  receiv(>d  from  Paris  to  k(N']) 
lliat  treaty  seci'el ,  l)v  the  continual  entry  of  FrcTich  troops, 
rind  by  ihe  letters  of  Yzquierdo.  the  agent.  As  tlu^  ])ub]ic  was 
delighted  to  le.'li'ji  whatevei-  was  unfavourable  to  the  Prince  of 
the  I'enre,  liis  confidants  endeavoured  to  o])"i)ose  to  the  torrent  of 
bad  news  a  contrary  torrent,  referring  with  exaggeration  to  nil 
tlie  tokens  of  I'avour  obtained  from  tlu^  '^I'uileries.  Thus  in  spite 
of  the.  order  to  kee])  secret  th(^  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  all  its 
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particulars  had  bi'cu  repeated,  and  with  th<'  t^-rcat.st  detail,  at 
the  residence  of  the  demoiselles  'rude.  It  had  been  there  re- 
lated that  the  north  of  ^ortuL^^l  had  been  <,dven  to  the  (^ueen 
of  Etrnria,  the  south  to  the  i'rince  of  the  I'eace.  constituted 
sovereign  prince  of  the  Algarves.  and  the  middle  reserved  to  be 
subsecpiently  disposed  of.  In  this  manner  the  proence  of  tlie 
{'"rench  arnues  was  acconnted  foi" ;  and  as  foi-  their  number,  far 
sn]>erior  to  that  which  the  mere  occu])ation  of  I'ortuirnl  would 
ha^•e  required,  that  was  attributed  to  the  great  ])rojects  of 
Na]io]eon  in  regard  to  Gibraltar.  To  prevent  the  miscliievous 
I'lTects  wliich  tlie  entry  of  the  otlier  corps  s])eedily  ex])ected 
could  not  fail  to  produce,  it  w\as  said  that  the  French  army 
would  amount  to  at  least  80.OOO  men,  tliat  the  Princf  of  the 
I'eace  would  command  it  in  ]-)erson,  and  that  conse(|nently  ]ieople 
need  not  be  alarmed  on  that  subject.  As  for  the  ]iroceedings 
against  the  accomplices  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  which  excited 
universal  indignation,  and  which,  it  was  said.  NapohH)n  would  not 
suffer  to  go  on,  the  friends  of  tlie  Prince  of  the  Peace  alleged 
that  the  court  liad  intelligence  from  I'aris  that  Napoleon  liad 
declared  the  affair  of  the  Escurial  to  be  an  affair  foreign  to 
France,  and  that  he  highly  a])provtHl  of  the  ])unishment  of  the 
intriguers  who  had  designed  to  shake  the  throne. 

Neither  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  nor  the  women  of  such 
<lifferent  rank  who  interested  themselves  in  his  fate,  gave  much 
credit  to  this  inttdligence.  They  were  tormented  by  fear,  which 
suggested  to  them  ])recantions  of  the  nature  of  tliose  taken  in 
the  east  against  Fortune  or  against  tyranny.  Thus  g(^ld  and 
])recious  stones  were  aTuassed  at  the  ])alace  of  the  j'rinct^  of  th(^ 
I'eacf.  Su]ierb  dresses  were  strip])ed  of  their  diamonds,  wluch 
wei-e  carried  to  his  residence,  together  with  considerable  sums 
in  s]iecie.  Fvervbodv  miglit  see  at  night  laden  muh's  si'tting 
nut  from  his  habitation  ;  some  taking  the  road  foi-  Cadiz,  others 
that  for  1-Vrrol.  The  peo])le,  according  to  cnstoin.  i'xagi:-i'i-at.'d 
these  circumstances,  and  «'xaggi'rat e(l  them  most  iiiiinodeivitely. 
They  talked  of  live  hundred  millions  in  s])eeie  cllected  in  his 
palace,  and  then  sent  off  in  several  convoys  for  nidcnown  desti- 
nations. These  fabulous  stories,  concurrent  with  the  llight  of 
the  house  f)f  |>i-aganza.  had  led  in  all  ((unrfers  to  tin'  (^oiuMnsinn 
that  the  I'rince  of  the  Peace  ])in'povrd  to  carry  away  the  i-oyal 
familv  to  ]\lexico.  to  jii'oloiie-  liexond  sen  a  ])o\ver  which  was 
exjiiring  in  Furope.  Fropa'_;-.'i1  ed  wilh  inci-edihie  i-apidity.  t  hi^ 
sii])position  had  excited  lh(>  indignation  ot'  nil  the  S]inin"ar(F. 
The  idea  of  seei ?!<_;•  the  roval  I'niiiily  of  Spnin  betnking  it-elf  to  a 
cowardiv  tlie'lit  like  the  rrynl  I'ntiiily  of  l'ortn--al.  (>an-ying  away 
an  adored  pi-itu-e  a  jtrisonei'.  |en^illg  a  \-ncnnt  kini-dou)  to  Xa]io- 
leon.  ri'volted  them  :  and  this  f.^ni-  hnd  iiieren-ed.  it'  possible,  the 
])Oi)iilar  i'liiy  excit.'d  by  tin'  fnvonrite.       j'lvefv  week  the  rnmoni- 
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that  the  riches  of  the  crown  had  been  packed  up  to  be  secretly 
conveyed  to  Cadiz,  and  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  about 
to  conduct  the  royal  family  to  Seville,  was  spread  anew  as  a 
sinister  report,  exasperated  all  minds,  let  loose  all  tongues,  then 
subsided  for  a  moment  when  found  not  to  be  confirmed  by  facts, 
like  the  hollow  murmurs  that  precede  the  tempest. 

And  false  as  are  in  general  the  rumours  which  circulate  among 
an  agitated  people,  these  were  not  without  foundation.  Long 
before  the  flight  of  the  house  of  Braganza  the  project  of  that 
flight  had  been  communicated  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  submitted 
to  its  judgment,  and  so  far  discussed  with  it  as  to  be  mentioned 
to  the  French  ambassador.  Struck  Avith  this  example,  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  when  he  despaired  of  his  situation,  was  fond  of 
musing  upon  an  asylum  in  America,  to  which  he  could  go  to  seek 
repose,  safety,  and  the  continuance  of  his  power.  He  had  opened 
himself  on  this  subject  to  the  queen,  who  liked  this  scheme  much; 
and  in  order  to  dispose  the  king  to  agree  to  it,  he  had  begun  to 
alarm  him  respecting  the  intentions  of  Napoleon.  After  telling 
hiuT  on  this  subject  more  than  he  knew,  but  not  more  than  was 
really  meditated,  he  had  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  plan 
of  flight  to  America  as  the  safest  and  even  the  most  profitable 
course  for  Spain.  To  withstand  the  armies  of  Napoleon  was, 
according  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  inqDossible.  They  might 
enter  into  a  struggle,  but  it  must  end  in  their  succumbing  to  him 
\vhom  all  Europe  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose ;  and  in 
this  contest  they  should  lose  not  Spain  alone,  but  the  magnificent 
empire  of  the  Indies,  a  hundred  times  more  desirable  than  the 
I'juropean  territory  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  provinces 
be  vol  id  sea,  strongly  agitated  already  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
I'lnglish  colonics,  desiring  nothing  better  than  to  declare  them- 
selves indepciidont,  warmly  urged  to  that  step  by  the  British 
airents,  would  take  advantay-e  of  tlu^  war  that  must  absorb  all 
\\w  forces  of  the  mother-country  to  shake  off  her  yoke  ;  and 
1I1US  they  should  see  not  only  tlio  Spains,  but  Mexico,  Peru, 
('olonihia,  La  Plata,  the  Philip]:)ines  wrested  from  them.  On 
tlio  contrary,  by  removing  to  the  colonies  they  should  preserve 
them  by  the  presence  of  the  reigning  fauiily,  whom  they  would 
b('  ha])]\v  to  have  at  their  head  to  form  an  independent  empire  ; 
and  if  Napoleon,  becoming  more  odious  to  Europe  in  ])roporti()n 
as  he  bccaiiK'  more  ])0werful,  should  ultimately  fall,  they  might 
r(>fiirii  to  tlu"  old  continent,  more  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
provinces  of  America,  which  they  should  have  bound  to  them- 
selves 1)y  stronger  ties,  and  having  meanwhile  escaped  by  a  mere 
voyage  the  general  convulsion  of  all  the  States.  If,  on  the  con- 
1  f;ir\ ,  1  lie  tyrant  of  the  Old  World  should  die  on  his  usurped 
ihroiif.  and  leave  his  consolidated  dynasty  u])on  it.  they  slioukl 
find  ill  the  New  World  a  regenerated  empire,  affording  where- 
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withal  to  make  them  forget  everything-  that  they  had  h'i't  behind 
in  Europe. 

Tliese  idea^,  the  only  forcible  and  sensiblt*  iilt-as  that  the 
favourite  had  ever  conceived,  for  if  they  renounced  all  intention 
of  disputing  the  possession  of  Spain  by  an  heroic  resistance.  th<- 
best  thing  To  be  done  was  to  preserve  to  the  nation  the  two 
Indies,  and  to  the  n-igning  family  a  throne,  how  distant  .-oevt-r 
it  might  be — thest'  ideas  were  of  a  nature  to  confound  Chark-s  I\'. 
To  defend  himself  l)y  arms  lie  most  assuredly  had  no  thoughts 
of.  To  go  from  the  Escurial  tt)  Cadiz,  to  embark,  to  cross  the 
sea,  to  deprive  himself  for  ever  of  the  diversions  of  the  chase  in 
the  I'ardo,  appalled  him  almost  as  much  as  a  battle,  lie  pre- 
ferred banishing  far  from  him  these  sinister  foreljodings.  and  1m 
tlu'ow  himself,  he  said,  into  the  arms  of  his  maijuo nliaijoxj'rkiui . 
Xdpolijjii.  It  must  be  added,  to  the  honour  of  this  good  and 
unfoi'tunate  prince,  that  notwithstanding  his  intellectual  nu-dio- 
crity.  he  a])preciated  whatever  \vas  great  in  Napoleon,  that  he 
admired  his  exploits;  and  that  if  he  had  been  capable  of  any 
efforts,  lie  would  have  assisted  him  to  beat  England,  for  the 
interest  of  both  countries,  which  lie  com])rehended  whenever  he 
chanced  to  think  about  it.  Accordingl}-,  he  replied  to  those  who 
talked  to  him  of  a  distant  retreat,  that  they  nuist  en(h_'avour  to 
divine  the  intentions  of  Na])oleon  and  conform  to  them,  for  at 
bottom  they  could  not  be  bad  ;  that  the  Prince  (»f  the  Asturia-- 
had,  after  all,  nor  been  so  very  ill-advised  in  a])plying  for  a  prin- 
cess of  the  Bona]iarte  family  for  a  wife  :  that  it  \vas  a  means 
of  strengtht^ning  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries,  and  ])utting 
an  end  to  the  animosity  of  the  two  i-aces  :  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sil)le  foi'  Xa])oleon,  afttM-  giving  Ferdinand  one  of  his  adopted 
daiightei's.  to  harbour  an  intention  of  dethroning  him.  lie  was 
too  gi'eat.  too  magnanimous  a  hero  to  commit  such  ;i  breach  of 
faith.  It  was.  ])erha])s,  the  fa->t  time  in  his  life  thai  this  uiifor- 
nniate  king,  whose  mind,  roused  under  the  .-timiilus  of  circuni- 
slaiices,  concei\ed  an  idea  of  his  own.  aiul  a])peart'(l  to  adheri' 
T(j  it.  ile  had  already  thought  oi'  thi-  uiaiTiage  of  the  heir  to 
to  the  ci'own  with  a  niece  of  Xa])oleon.  antl  he  had  not  lodo 
vioh/nce  to  himself  to  adopt  such  a  pi-n|e(n.  Jle  de-ired.  ihere- 
fwre.  that  the  a])])lication  made  by  benlinand  in  an  irregular 
maimer  should  be  re])eatetl  i-egulai-!y  i;i  the  name  (if  t  he  ci-own 
of  Spain,  with  suitable  scilemnily  and  the  powei's  nfCe»ai-y  lei- 
treating.  If  XajKileon  as-ented.  he  wa>  bound  toward-  t!ie  hou-e 
ol'  Hoiirbon  ;  if  he  refused.  th!-\-  .-hould  know  what  1m  infer 
res])ecting  his  intention-,  and  it  woiihl  then  be  lime  to  think 
of  1-1 -t  iring. 

Nothing  could  lie  more  di-agi-eiable  to  the  ipie,'n  and  the 
fa\-ourile  than  such  a  marriage;  iV.r  l'"ei-din:in(l,  lni>band  of  a 
l-'rench   princess,  protected  by    Nai)oleun.  [jrutector   in    hi-   turn 
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of  the  house  of  Spain,  would  become  all-powerful.  The  fall  of 
the  favourite  and  the  destruction  of  the  cpieen's  influence  must 
ensue.  But  not  to  renew  Ferdinand's  proposal  in  the  name  of 
the  crown  was  declaring  that  he  had  acted  wrong,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  form,  but  in  regard  to  the  main  point ;  it  was 
showing  Napoleon  that  they  desired  not  his  alliance  ;  it  was  de- 
priving themselves  of  a  sure  means  of  sounding  his  intentions ; 
and  above  all,  depriving  themselves  of  arguments  indispensable 
with  Charles  IV.  for  inducing  him  to  approve  of  the  project  of 
I  light  to  America.  Such  were  the  reasons  which  reconciled  the 
f(ueen  and  the  favourite  to  the  idea  of  applying  for  a  princess,  that 
is  to  say,  of  renewing  Ferdinand's  clandestine  proposal  in  the 
name  of  the  crown.  This  was  perhaps  the  only  occasion  when 
there  was  any  necessity  for  debating  a  resolution  with  Charles  IV., 
the  only  occasion  assuredly  on  which  a  resolution  of  his  became 
that  of  the  government. 

In  consequence,  a  most  affectionate  letter  was  prepared  for 
Charles  IV.  to  write,  soliciting  Napoleon  to  unite  the  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  demand.  In  a  second  letter,  annexed 
to  the  first,  the  king  sued  to  Napoleon  for  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  the  publication  of  that 
treaty,  the  entry  into  possession  of  the  sharers  in  the  Portuguese 
])rovinces  of  the  portion  allotted  to  each.  This  suit  was  sug- 
gested by  the  I'rince  of  the  Peace,  who  had  those  points  much 
at  heart,  for  he  was  impatient  to  be  ]")roclaimed  a  sovereign 
prince  :  they  were,  moreover,  for  the  well-judged  interest  of  the 
liouse  of  Spain,  since  l)y  this  treaty  Charles  IV.  had  received 
the  guarantee  of  his  dominions  aiid  the  title  of  King  of  the 
S])ains  and  l<]mperor  of  the  Aunnicas.  The  publication  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  would  liave  been  at  the  moment  a 
powerful  preservative  against  the  ]")rojects,  real  or  supposed, 
of  invasion. 

Wliihi  awaiting  \h\9~  publication,  there  were  persons  who,  as 
we  have  said,  liad  not  hesitated  to  commit  all  kinds  of  faults 
and  to  divnlg(>  the  whole  treaty.  P('r)])]e  talked  ])ublicly  in  the 
streets  of  Madi'id,  exaggerating  even  t]i(^  assertions  of  Tndo 
House,  that  the  Prince  of  tlie  I'eace  would  soon  be  declared 
Ixiiigof  iV)i'tugal,  and  Charles  IV.  l%Tn])eroi' of  the  Indies  ;  that, 
in  short,  th(>  fiivour  of  Napoleon  to  Fnimanuel  Godoy  was  about 
I0  be  shown  in  a  siL-nal  manner.  In  the  very  brief  moments 
in  which  ])(>ople  gave  ci-edit  to  these  rumours,  they  half-o]")ened 
1  heir  eyes;  they  said  tliat.  no  doubt,  Na])oleon  was  ]')reparing 
to  (li'throne  llie  Inst  of  1he  I'ourlions,  as  h(>  had  dethroned  all 
Ihe  olhci's.  Ihat  h(>  had  e<incertcd  with  (Jodoy  to  get  them  de- 
livered up  to  him,  and  lliat  lie  was  giving  him  I'ortugal  that 
(!odo\    in    ri'turn    miglit   give   hiui   S])ain.      In    Ihis  they  calum- 
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niated  that  personap^e,  whom  it  was  so  diflicult  to  cahnnniate  ; 
for  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  enslaved,  deiifraded,  ruined  his 
masters,  it  was  not  true  that  he  had  betrayed  them  in  favour 
of  Napoleon.  Fortunately  for  the  po])ularity  of  Najjoleon  in 
Spain,  these  reports  gained  not  long  credit.  M.  de  JSeauliarnais, 
who  was  left  by  his  court  in  complete  ignorance,  atlirmed  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  that  treaty,  and  with  sucli  sinceritv 
that  nobody  doubted  his  word.  The  assertions  of  tlie  favourite's 
friends  were,  tlierefore,  taken  for  one  of  tlicir  accustomed  boast- 
ings, and  people  again  began  to  believe  wliat  pleased  them,  that 
is  to  say,  that  Ferdinand  was  about  to  become  first  the  Inisband 
(»f  an  adopted  daughter  of  Na]')oleon,  tlirn  king,  and  that  the 
odious  faction  which  oppn^ssed  and  disgraced  the  l"]scurial 
would  thus  be  sw(^j)t  away.  And  what  is  a  singular  fact  in 
this  gloomy  and  melancholy  history  of  the  fall  of  the  S])anish 
Bourbons,  while  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  soliciting  at  Faris 
the  authorisation  to  publish  the  treaty  of  Fontninel)leau,  i\r.  de 
Beauharnais.  on  his  part,  was  applying  for  the  authorisation 
to  contradict  it. 

The  letters  of  Charles  IV.  and  the  despatclies  of  M.  de  ]3eau- 
harnais  had  to  make  a  long  journey  to  reach  Napoleon,  then  in 
Italy,  and  travelling  from  town  to  town  with  his  usual  rapidity. 
In  the  state  of  tlu'  communications  at  that  period,  it  took  not 
less  than  seven  days  to  go  from  Madrid  to  Paris,  not  less  than 
five  days  to  go  from  Paris  to  ]\[ilan  ;  and  if  Napoleon  was  at 
that  moment  on  a  journey  either  to  Venice  or  to  Palma-N(n'a. 
it  was  sometimes  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  after  the  de^iartiii'e  of 
des])atches  from  8])ain  that  they  were  received  by  him.  Tlie 
transmission  of  answers  required  the  same  time ;  and  thesi^ 
delavs  suited  Napoleon,  who  would  fain  have  slackened  tln' 
]iace  of  ^rime,  so  loth  was  he  to  take  any  resoliitir)ns  relative 
to  Spain,  dividi'd  as  he  was  bet\vi>en  the  desire  of  dethroning 
the  I'ourbons  everywhere,  and  a]yprehension  on  account  of  the 
violent  and  odious  means  which  he  should  be  oliliged  to  enqiloy 
for  its  accoin])lisliment. 

Having  left  Paris  on  the  i6tli  of  November.  Na])oleon  had 
arrived  at  ]\Iilan  on  tlie  2rst,  having  ])revioiisly  xisited  several 
intiM-esting  ])oints.  He  had  even  taken  l)v  siir]iri^e  his  son 
I'higene  Heaiiharnais,  who  had  not  liad  time  to  lia<ten  olf  to 
meet  him.  iV]-)]-)earing  on  tht>  inoi'iiing  of  lii-  ai-rival  at  the 
cathe(b'al  of  !^lilan  to  hear  7V  ])(  um,  in  tlie  at'ternoon  at  the 
palace  of  ]\b)nza  to  visit  the  vic(^-(|iieen.  his  daughter,  in  the 
evening  at  the  theatn*  of  Fa  Srala  to  -how  himself  to  \ho  Italians. 
he  had  conversed  in  the  intei-\aN  with  the  rnnctionai-ies  charged 
with  the  most  important  oflices.  lie  spent  the  23r(].  the  24tli. 
and  thi^  25th  in  the  despatch  of  a.  great  deal  of  business  and 
in  e'ivino-  a  nuiltitude  of  oi-dci-<.      Strnclc  while  traversing  the 
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new  road  over  Mont  Cenis,  wliicli  was  his  work,  with  the 
absolute  deficiency  of  accommodation  for  travellers,  for  want 
of  population  on  those  snow-covered  heights,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  creation  of  a  commune,  divided  into  three  hamlets,  one 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  one  at  the  summit,  and  one  on  the 
descent.  The  hamlet  situated  o\\  the  summit  was  to  be  the 
chief  place  of  the  comnnine.  He  prescribed  the  erection  of 
a  church,  an  inn,  an  hospital,  and  a  barrack.  He  granted 
exemption  from  taxes  for  all  the  peasants  who  should  settle  in 
the  new  commune,  and  commenced  the  po]3ulation  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  in  cantonments,  charged 
to  keep  the  road  in  repair  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in  case 
of  accident  to  assemble  at  the  points  where  their  assistance 
uiight  be  necessary.  Having  fixed  the  budget  of  the  kingdoui 
of  Italy,  paid  serious  attention  to  the  Italian  army,  convoked 
the  three  colleges  of  the  Possidenti,  Dotti,  and  Commercianti 
for  the  mouient  of  his  return  to  Milan,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
lOth  of  December,  he  set  off  for  Venice,  taking  the  road  to 
Brescia,  Verona,  and  Padua,  greeted  on  his  passage  by  the 
acclamations  of  an  enthusiastic  people.  Ever  usefully  employed, 
i^ven  amidst  festivities,  he  had  rectified  in  passing  the  drawing 
t)f  the  fortifications  of  Peschiera,  reserving  his  decision  upon 
those  of  Mantua  till  his  return.  On  the  road  he  had  fallen  in 
with  a  party  of  relations — the  King  and  Queen  of  Bavaria, 
whose  daughter  filugene  had  married  ;  his  sister  Elisa,  Princess 
of  Lucca,  and  soon  to  be  gouvernante  of  Tuscany  ;  and  lastly,  his 
lii'other  Joseph,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he  nominated  liim 
King  of  Na])les.  and  whoui  he  fondly  loved  notwithstanding 
iiuniei'ous  reproaches  on  account  of  his  lax  mod(>  of  governini)-. 
At  l''iisina,  a  small  poit  on  the  lagoons,  whei'e  travellers  bound 
i'oi-  V'liicc  embark,  tlie  authorities  and  the  ])opidation  awaited 
liim  in  gondolas,  decorated  with  rich  hangings,  to  conduct  liim 
to  the  scat  of  the  ancient  ciiiccn  of  the  seas.  The  people  of 
V^'iiicc.  who  consoled  tliemsclvcs  for  no  lona'er  formin<>'  an 
independent  i'e])nb]ic  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  escaped 
tVoiii  tyrannical  laws,  with  the  ho])e  of  soon  lielonging  to  an 
I'xteiisive  kingdom.  com])i-ising  all  Ital\';  lastly,  with  the  promise 
of  vast  woi'ks  destined  to  i-ender  its  waters  navigable,  liad  dis- 
played For  the  rece|)tioTi  of  IS'apoleon  all  the  luxury  of  which 
they  \vei-e  wont  to  make  a  parade  when  their  doge  wedded  the 
-ea.  I  nniiiiiera!)le  gondolas,  bedecked  with  a  thousand  colours. 
ringing  with  the  sound  (jf  instruments,  escorted  the  bai'ges, 
lii-inging  along  with  the  master  of  the  world  the  Viceroy  and 
Ihi'  \  ici-f)ueen  of  Italv,  the  King  and  Queen  of  IJavarin,  th(> 
I'riiiiivs  o!'  Liirca,  the  King  of  Naples,  tiie  (Jrantl  Duke  of  Perg. 
the  I'riiiee  ol'  .\eu tVh;itel.  and  most  of  the  genei'als  of  the  old 
ai-iuy  of  Italy.      After  allowing  the  necessary  time  for  receptions. 
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Napoleon  passed  the  followino-  days  in  visiting  tlu^  i)u1)lic  estab- 
lislnnents,  the  dockyards,  the  arscnaL  tlie  canals.  accr)ni])anit>d 
everywhere  hy  Messrs.  Decres.  I'roni,  and  Sganzin.  Ilavinir 
hnislied  the  examination  of  these  places,  he  issued  a  decret\ 
containing'  twelve  heads,  which  einbrace(l  all  the  wants  of  re- 
generated Venice.  He  began,  in  virlne  of  this  decree,  witii 
re-establishing  a  nnnd^er  of  taxes,  a])olished  since  the  fall  of 
the  republic,  but  justified  by  long  experience,  little  burdensome 
in  themselves,  and  indis])ensable  for  defraying  tlie  expeiisrs  of 
a  wholly  artificial  existence  ;  for  Venice,  like  Holland,  is  a  work 
of  art  rather  than  of  Nature.  The  means  being  ensured,  he 
thought  of  their  a])plicatiou.  In  the  first  ])lace,  he  organisetl 
an  administration  for  keeping  the  canals  in  good  condition  and 
for  deepening  the  lagoons  ;  he  next  decreed  a  grand  canal,  foi' 
conveying  vessels  from  the  arsenal  to  the  passage  of  ^Malamocco. 
a  basin  for  74-gun  ships,  hydraulic  works,  both  on  1h(>  13renta, 
which  bring.s  its  waters  into  the  lagoons,  and  at  the  different 
outlets  by  which  they  discharge  themselves  into  the  Adriatic. 
He  instituted,  moreover,  a  free  ])ort,  into  which  commerce  might 
bring  merchandise  before  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  customs. 
He  provided  for  the  public  health,  by  transferi'ing  burials  from 
churches  to  an  island  destined  for  that  pur])ose.  ][e  attended 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  peo])le  in  ordering  the  I 'lace  of  St.  ]Mark, 
the  everlasting  object  of  the  pride  and  the  historical  recolh^ctions 
of  the  Venetians,  to  be  repaired  and  lighted.  Lastly,  he  ensured 
a  subsistence  to  seamen  by  the  re-establishment  of  all  the  ohl 
charitable  institutions.  After  dispensing  these  benefits,  and  re- 
cei\ing  in  return  a  thousand  acclamations.  Napoleon  set  olf  to 
visit  the  i'^riide,  to  ins])ect  the  fortifications  of  I 'alma-Nova  and 
OMipo,  which  he  had  continiuMl  to  dii'eet  from  a  dislance.  and 
which  he  considered,  with  Mantua  and  Alessandria,  as  ])ledges 
of  the  ])ossession  of  Italv.  Osopo  and  Palma-No\a  on  the 
Izoiizo.  Peschiei'a  and  jNIantuaon  theMincio.  AK'ssandi'ia  on  tlie 
Tan.'irf),  wei'e,  in  his  estimation.  th(>  stages  of  an  almost  in\  in- 
cible  I'esistance  against  the  (iermans  if  the  Italians  exei-ted 
an\'  enei'gv  in  dereiiding  theiu-eKt's.  ]Ie  had  come  by  I'orto 
Legnago  to  Mantua,  where  he  wa--  to  meet  his  brother  l.ueien 
to  ti'_y  to  Ijring  about  a  reconciliation,  foi-  which  he  was  anxiously 
desirous,  but-  which  hi'  would  gi-ant  oidy  on  certain  t'nndit  ion,-. 
.M.  de  .Meneval  wejit  in  the  night  to  an  hotel  to  feleh  bucien. 
and  conducted  him  to  tln'  ])alace  occupied  I)y  \apole<)n.  Lucieii, 
instead  of  throwing  himself  into  I  he  ai'ms  of  his  i)i-ot  her.  accosted 
him  with  a  ver^•  excusable  loftiness  (;is  he  was  the  oidy  one  of 
the  five  l)rothei's  who  had  no  po\ver).  but  cai'ried  pei-hai)s  beyond 
what  a  well-understood  diL;-nity  would  have  reipiii'ed.  The  inter- 
view was.  therefoi-e,  unpleasant  and  stormy,  but  not  without 
useful  result.      Amongtlu'  nund)er  of  the  combinations  ]>ossilile 
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in  Spain,  Napoleon  still  included  the  union  of  a  French  princess 
with  Ferdinand.  In  fact,  he  had  that  moment  received  the 
letter  of  Charles  IV.  renewing  the  jDroposal  for  a  marriage,  and 
though  he  inclined  to  a  more  radical  resolution,  still  he  did  not 
exclude  from  his  plans  that  kind  of  middle  term.  He  therefore 
desired  Lucien  to  give  him  a  daughter,  the  offspring  of  a  first 
marriage,  to  be  brought  up  about  the  empress-mother,  to  initiate 
her  thoroughly  into  his  views,  and  then  send  her  to  Spain  to 
regenerate  the  race  of  the  Bourbons.  If  he  should  not  decide 
to  entrust  her  with  this  part,  there  would  not  fail  to  be  other 
thrones  more  or  less  exalted  on  which  he  could  place  her  by 
means  of  an  alliance.  As  for  Lucien  himself,  he  was  disposed 
to  confer  on  him  the  quality  of  French  prince,  even  to  make 
him  King  of  Portugal,  which  would  have  placed  him  near  his 
daughter,  on  condition  that  he  would  annul  his  second  marriage, 
couipensating  his  wife  so  repudiated  by  a  title  and  a  handsome 
annuity.  These  arrangements  were  possible,  but  they  were  re- 
(juired  with  authority,  refused  with  irritation,  and  the  brothers 
parted,  agitated,  angered,  but  not  at  variance,  since  part  of  what 
Napoleon  desired  was  complied  witli,  by  Lucien  Bonaparte  a  few 
days  afterwards  sending  his  daughter  to  Paris.  On  the  very 
next  day  Napoleon  set  off  on  his  return  to  Milan,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  15th  of  December. 

Despatches  from  Spain  and  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  were 
waiting  there  for  him,  and  he  had  uiore  than  one  resolution  to 
take.  The  letters  of  his  agents  relative  to  the  Peninsula,  the 
letters  of  Charles  IV.  apjjlying  for  a  French  princess  and  for 
the  publication  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  had  been  delivered, 
to  him  while  on  his  journey.  To  resolve  such  important  c(ues- 
tions  was  impossible  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  found 
himself.  He  would  not  yet  involve  himself  in  any  engagement, 
for  he  had  not  definitively  decided  on  any  point,  though  he 
inclined,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  resolution  for  dethroning  the 
IJourbons.  In  consecjuence,  lie  ordered  M.  de  Champagny  to 
write  to  Madrid  that  he  had  received  the  letters  of  King  Charles 
IV.,  that  lie  appreciated  their  importance,  but  that  exclusively 
absorbed  by  the  ail'aii-s  of  Italy,  where  he  had  but  a  few  days 
to  stay,  he  could  not  devote  to  those  of  Spain  that  attenlioii  lo 
which  they  were  entitled;  and  that  on  his  return  to  Paris  he 
should  giv(^  such  answers  as  the  king's  letters  deserved.  He 
insisted  ;inew  that  tlie  treaty  of  Font^ainebleau  should  remain 
secret  for  some  time  longer;  and  as  for  M.  de  lieauharnais, 
taking  no  heed  of  his  advice  and  o]:>inions,  he  addressed  to  him 
insignificant  answers,  but  formal  on  one  point,  namely,  the 
prohibition  to  show  any  preference  for  the  parties  into  which 
tlie  court  of  S])ain  was  dividecb  or  to  afford  any  cause  for 
infiTrinij-  to  wliich  side  the  L'^'rench  cabinet  leaned. 
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It  was  not  true,  however,  tliat,  wlioUy  eno-rossed  l)v  the  all'airs 
of  Italy,  Napoleon  could  not  tliink  of  those  of  Spain.  Jle  had. 
on  the  contrary,  issued  fresh  military  orders  tendiiiLr  to  incn-ase 
his  forces  by  degrees,  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  df  the 
Pyrenees  ;  so  that  whatever  course  he  should  adopt,  he  niij^lit 
have  but  one  resolution  to  express  when  he  should  have  decided 
upon  it.  All  that  he  learned  of  the  state  of  Spain  contributed 
to  piTsuade  him  that  the  moment  of  a  crisis  was  at  hand;  for 
it  seemed  no  longer  possible  to  place  the  favourite  on  a  throne, 
to  instil  patience  into  Ferdinand,  and  to  repress  the  indignation 
of  the  Spanish  people.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  be  ready 
to  avail  himself  of  an  occasion,  and  to  this  end  to  have  consider- 
able forces  in  the  I'eninsula,  without  diminishing  either  the 
grand  army  or  the  army  of  Italy,  both  which  served  to  keep 
JMirope  in  alliance  with  him  or  in  subjection.  Besides  the  army 
of  General  Junot,  necessary  for  Portugal,  he  had  prepared,  as 
we  have  seen,  two  other  corps,  that  of  General  Dupont  and  that 
of  Marshal  Moncey,  and  these  he  deemed  insufficient.  He  con- 
sidered that  those  two  corps,  proceeding  along  the  road  to 
Burgos  and  \'alladolid  upon  ])retext  of  Portugal,  enabled  Ijy  a 
movement  to  the  left  to  march  upon  Madrid,  would  keep  in 
awe  the  capital  and  the  two  Castilles.  J5ut  Xavarre.  Aragon. 
and  Catalonia,  provinces  so  important  of  themselves,  and  likt'- 
wise  for  their  spirit,  their  position,  and  the  fortresses  which 
they  contained,  ought,  he  conceived,  to  be  occupied,  if  not  by 
forces  to  be  marched  thither  innnediately,  at  least  l)y  forces 
which  should  be  rjuite  ready  to  enter  them.  He  r<'solved,  there- 
fore, to  have  two  divisions  prepared  ;  one  which.  ])laci-d  near 
St.  -lean  Pied  de  VovX.  might  upon  any  pretext  whatever  fall 
u])on  Pampeluna;  the  other,  which,  assendjled  at  I'erpignan. 
might  in  like  nianner  enttn-  ]3arcelona,  and  take  possession  of 
that  city,  and  also  of  the  forts  which  command  ir.  Master  of 
i'ampeluna  and  of  the  forts  of  J>arcflona.  Napoleon  would  liaNc 
two  solid  bases  for  the  armies  that  were  to  advance  u|)oii  .Madrid. 
At  any  rate,  though  the  ci'isis  at  tln'  Mscurial  s.-emcd  iiiiininent 
to  him,  he  determined  neither  to  hasten  it  noi'  to  assume  too 
ostensibly  the  part  of  inva-der,  l)y  marching  troops  elsewliere 
tlian  on  the  i)Urgos,  \'alladolid.  and  Salamanca  road,  whit'h  was 
the  road  to  i'ortugal.  The  j)i-ol)able  assemblage  of  Pitglish 
troops  on  the  coasts  of  tin-  Peninsula  could  not  fail  to  furnish 
su])secpiently  specious  motives  for  introducing  ti'esh  troops  into 
the  interior  of  Sjiain.  Meauwliile  it  was  sullicieiit  foi-  him  to 
Iceep  them  assembled  on  the  frontier,  (ieiieral  -lunot's  army, 
composed  of  the  old  camps  in  Pi-etagne.  had  let'i  some  depot 
l)attalions.  of  which  might  be  forined  a  di\ision  of  three  oi-  t'our 
thousand  men,  (piite  suliicient  to  oecu])y  I'am])eluna  and  to  awe 
Navarre.      These   battalions,   live   in    number.    l)elonged   to   the 
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15th,  47th,  70th,  and  86tli  of  the  line.  One  Swiss  battalion, 
cantoned  in  the  vicinity,  afforded  the  means  of  raising  them  to 
six.  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  their  immediate  assemblage  at 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  under  the  command  of  General  Mouton, 
and  for  adding  to  them  a  company  of  foot-artillery.  As  for  the 
Perpignan  division,  he  sought  the  elements  for  that  in  Italy  itself. 
lie  there  had  Lombard  and  Neapolitan  regiments  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  climate  of  Spain,  but  needing  to  be  instructed  in 
war  by  the  French.  The  return  of  the  auxiliary  troops  to  their 
country  admitted  of  the  immediate  disposal  of  part  of  the  Italian 
regiments  stationed  nearest  to  France.  Napoleon,  therefore, 
directed  four  Italian  battalions,  three  resident  at  Turin,  and  one 
at  Genoa,  to  march  for  Avignon.  A  fine  Neapolitan  regiment, 
which  his  brother  Joseph  had  already  sent  him  to  gain  experience 
in  war,  was  near  Grenoble.  The  same  order  was  sent  to  it  for 
Avignon.  Four  Lombard  and  Neapolitan  squadrons,  six  or  seven 
hundred  strong,  with  several  companies  of  artillery,  were  directed 
to  tlie  same  point.  The  French  regiment,  which  had  left  the 
fortress  of  Braunau,  restored  to  the  Austrians,  was  crossing  the 
Alps  to  return  to  Italy.  Its  route  was  prescribed  with  a  view- 
to  its  being  sent  to  the  south  of  France.  Lastly,  the  five  regi- 
ments of  chasseurs  and  the  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  trans- 
ferred in  the  preceding  winter  from  Italy  to  Poland,  had  their 
depots  in  Piedmont,  and  these  depots  well  supplied  with  men 
and  horses,  like  all  those  of  the  army.  Napoleon  drafted  from 
them  two  more  fine  brigades  of  cavalry,  which  formed  a  division 
of  1200  liorse  under  Genei'al  Bessieres.  By  joining  to  these 
troops  some  French  or  Swiss  battalions  residing  in  Provence,  it 
would  be  possible  to  form  a  corps  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
jiien  for  C/atalonia. 

These  dispositions  being  prescribed  to  the  troops  which  were 
not  yet  to  cross  tlie  Pyrenees,  Na]")oleon  gave  orders  for  a  new 
movement  to  those  wliicli  liad  already  passed  them.  He  enjoined 
( ieneral  I  )ii]iont,  whose  first  division  Jiad  arrived  as  far  as  Vittoria, 
to  set  in  motion  tlie  other  two,  so  as  to  liave  all  three  united  in 
llie  first  (lays  of  January,  with  the  appearance  of  being  on  march 
for  Salauianca  and  Ciudad  IJodrigo.  that  is  to  say,  for  Lisbon,  but 
with  the  precantion  to  oliserve  llu^  })ridge  over  tlie  Douro  on  the 
Madi'id  road,  and  to  he  rt'ady  to  occu]'»y  it  on  the  first  occasion. 
JIi'  (irdered  iNlarshal  .Moncey,  with  1]ie  corps  of  the  coasts  of  thi^ 
<)C(>an,  to  occn]")y  th(^  ^lositions  left  vacant  by  General  i)u]iont,  and 
to  march  on<'  of  liis  divisions  towards  Vittoria.  These  movements 
(•<)iil(l  not  Tnuch  incr(\ase  the  jealousy  of  the  court  of  Spain,  because 
t  hey  would  take  place  on  tlie  route  for  Lisbon.  To  rendtn-  them 
still  ni(ii-('  natural.  Najiojeon  instructed  j\f.  de  Beanharuais  to  com- 
luunicatr  in  thi'  Spanisli  ministry  the  most  alariuing  intelligence 
(if  an  assenil)lai''('  of  I'hiLi'lish  forces  at  Giljrnlt.'ir — an  assemblaore 
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real  enoiio-li.  by-thc-by,  and  no  fiction;  for  lif  had  just  l.'arnt'd 
Ihat  the  liritish  government  had  caused  Sicily  to  br  almost  vw- 
tirely  evacuated,  and  that  it  was  ])ri']')arin<>-  to  send  tlu-  troops 
which  had  returned  from  Cojienliagfn  to  PortULfal.  He  warmlv 
urged  the  Spani-li  cabinet  to  ])ro\ide  for  the  safety  of  Ceuta, 
Cadiz,  the  cam])  of  St.  Koch,  the  Balearic  Islands  ;  and  while 
giving  it  useful  intelligence,  he  threw  an  air  of  greater  ])n»])ability 
over  the  prett^xts  alleged  for  the  introduction  of  fresh  French 
troops  into  Spain. 

Napoleon  had  made  haste  to  desjiatch  the  affairs  of  Italv  that 
he  might  return  to  Paris,  where  he  could  attend  so  nnich  more 
closely  to   the   object    that    incessant Iv  engatred   his  thoutrhts. 
There  was,  iKn'ertheless.  one  (juestion  which  he  would  have  l)een 
more  capable  of  resolving  at   Paris  than  at  !Milan.  ])ecause  lie 
would  there  have  had  around  him  su])erior  intelligence,  and  iVa- 
which,  nevertheless,  he  would  not  defer  his  deci-idn  for  a  single 
day.     That  question  related  to  the  recent  orders  in  council  issued 
l>y  the  British  government  respecting  th<'  na\  igation  of  neutrals. 
i]y  these  ordinances  I'higland  was  about  to  plunge  deeper  than 
ever  into  the  system  of  violence  ;  and  Xa])oleon,  as  it  may  easily 
be  conceived,  was  determined  not  to  be  left  behind.     'JV)  a  hartl 
l)low  l)e  made  a  point  of  replying  immediately  l)v  one  still  hardei-. 
The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  steps  which  had  been  ])re- 
\iousIy  taken  in  this  fatal  track.     To  the  pretension  of  S(4/,ing 
enemy's  property,  even  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  of  applying  the 
right  of  blockade  to  vast  extents  of  coast  which  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  to  blockade,  Napoleon  had  at  first  replied   l)y 
the  ]M'<ihibiti(in  of  Mnglish  commerce  on  all  the  coasts  of  the 
'■mi^ire  and  of  the  countries  untler  his  inlluence ;  then  his  ii-ri- 
tation  increasing  in  ])roportion  to  the  \  iolence  of  the  Admirahy. 
he  had  by  the  famous  Berlin  decree  declared  the  liritish  islaiuls 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  forbidden  the  traflic  in  Knglish  goods  in 
all  countries  under  his  swav.  ordered  their  seizure  and  confiscation 
everywhere,  and  given  notice  that  every  slii])  which  should  have 
touched  at  any  ]ilace  in  the  three   kingdoms,  or  at  any  ot   the 
[•higlish  Colonies,  should  lie  excluded   from  the  ])oi-ts  lielonging 
to   France,  or  dependent   on    her  will.      \'arious   supplenuMitaiw 
decrees  had  imposed  u])on  vessels  laden  with  colonial  commodities 
tln^  obligation  to  provide  themselves  with  certificates  of  origin 
delivered  by  French  agents.      In  default  of  tlie^e  cert  ilieate.-  all 
goods  wen-liable  to  confiscation.      The  alliance  concluded  with 
liussia  and  with    Denmark,  the  adhesion  ]m>i!!i-''(i   by  Austria, 
the  ensured  adhesion  of  the  two  governments  of  the  Peninsula, 
were  about  to  extend  tlie^^'  formidable  di>])o-iti"n-  to  the  entire 
continent. 

I'aigland  had  at   length  jierceived   that   tlu-  system   of  inter- 
diction, carried  to  extremity,  was  more  prejudicial  to  her  than  to 
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France,  for  she  had  more  need  to  sell  than  the  continent  to  buy, 
that  the  colonial  productions,  the  almost  general  monopoly  of 
which  she  had  secured,  for  her  ships  detained,  under  various 
pretexts,  even  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  themselves, 
remained  unsold  in  the  warehouses ;  that  she  should  suffer  in 
point  of  importation  as  much  as  in  point  of  exportation,  for  she 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain  certain  raw  materials  which  were 
indispensable  for  her,  such  as  the  wools  of  Spain  and  the  naval 
stores  of  the  north ;  that  in  this  state  of  trade  France  would 
have  much  less  reason  to  complain,  for  she  would  furnish  the 
continent  with  the  stuffs  which  the  English  manufacturers  would 
cease  to  sup])ly;  that  as  for  colonial  produce,  there  would  reach 
her,  either  by  privateers  or  by  vessels  escaping  the  cruisers,  a 
certain  quantity,  for  which  she  would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  high 
price,  but  whicli  would  suffice  for  her  wants ;  and  that,  after 
all.  the  dearness  of  sugar  and  coffee  would  not  be  productive  of 
such  great  inconveniences  to  France  as  the  suppression  of  all 
exchanges  would  entail  on  England.  The  British  cabinet  had, 
therefore,  relin(juished  its  system  of  exclusion,  and  devised  means 
for  facilitating  general  commerce,  bat  by  obliging  it  to  pass 
wholly  through  Great  Britain,  and  making  it,  moreover,  her  tribu- 
tary. In  consequence,  it  had  decided  by  three  orders  in  council, 
dated  tlic  nth  of  November  1807,  that  every  vessel  belonging 
to  a  nation  not  at  declared  war  with  Great  Britain,  though  more 
ov  less  dependent  on  France,  might  freely  enter  the  ports  of  the 
Tnited  Kingdom  or  its  colonies,  then  go  whithersoever  it  pleased, 
])rovided  that  it  liad  touched  in  England  either  to  carry  thither 
or  to  receive  goods,  and  had  there  ])aid  dutit^s  of  customs  equi- 
valent on  an  average  to  25  per  cent.  Every  vessel,  on  the 
contrary,  which  should  not  have  touched  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  have  among  her  papers  certificates  of  origin  delivered 
liy  l''i-encli  agents,  was  to  be  seized  and  declared  lawful  prize. 
Accordingly  merchantmen,  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  violent  laws  can 
be  carried  into  execution  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  seas, 
were  compelled  to  touch  in  England  to  pay  the  customs,  or  to 
go  thither  Jo  su]i]')ly  themselves  with  hliiglish  commodities  and 
Tiiei-chaiidise.  AH  commerce,  therefore,  was  to  be  carried  on 
tliroiigh  the  {'iiiglish  ports;  all  merchandise  was  to  come  from 
them  or  to  pay  duty  there.  Thanks  to  these  regulations,  the 
I'jiglish  ha<l  a  sure  means  of  sending  us  their  colonial  pro- 
ductions, which  did  not  carry  with  tlieiu,  like  cotton  stuffs,  for 
instance,  the  ])iT)of  of  their  origin.  '^I'hey  called,  in  fact,  neutral 
\<'sm1s  into  the  Tliain(\<,  loaded  tlunii  with  sugar  and  colfee,  then 
eoiiNoyed  them  to  within  sight  of  our  coasts  in  order  to  spare 
their  heing  searched,  and  thus  introduced  them  into  our  ports 
Ml-  llmse  of  Holland.  fuiMiished  with  false  papers,  which  enabled 
ilii'ui  to  pa^^  foi-  neiitrnls  coming  direct  from  America. 
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NapoU'on,  ou  receiving  at  ]\Iilau,  where  lie  tlieii  was,  the 
orders  of  the  iitli  of  November,  wrote  first  to  I'aris  to  the 
minister  of  the  finances  and  the  director  of  tlie  customs  re<|uir- 
ing  a  report  on  these  orders.  Jiut  not  liavinu;  ])atience  to 
wait  for  their  answers,  he  issued  on  tlie  17th  of  December  a 
decree,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  ^lilan  decree,  still 
more  severe  than  the  preceding.  In  the  J'.erlin  dreree  he  had 
done  no  more  than  exclude  from  the  ports  of  the  empire  everv 
vessel  which  should  have  touched  in  England;  this  lime  he 
went  much  further,  and  declared  every  vessel  which  should 
liave  touched  in  England  or  in  her  colonies,  and  submitted  to 
an  obligation  to  pay  a  duty  there,  denationalised,  therefore 
lawful  prize.  By  further  regulations  he  fixed  heavy  ])enalties 
for  captains  and  seamen  who  should  make  false  declarations. 
While  Xapoleon  was  issuing  this  decn-e,  ^lessrs.  Gaudin. 
Cretet,  Defermon,  and  Collin  de  Sussy.  in  answer  to  his  (pies- 
tions,  proposed  a  measure  tending  to  nearly  tlie  same  end,  but 
still  more  severe  :  it  was  to  forbid  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  French  empire  to  such  nations  as  sluiuld  not  them- 
selves have  ceased  all  commerce  with  l*Jngland.  The  ^lilan 
decree,  such  as  it  Avas.  served  to  cut  off  more  strictly  than  ever 
the  communications  which  England  had  purposed  to  reopen 
for  her  advantage.  But  this  advantage  was  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  a  redoubled  violence,  which  was  soon  destined  to 
weary  France  and  her  allies  as  much  as  Kngland  herself. 

Exce])ting  this  short  di\-ersion.  Na]ioleon  bestowed  all  the 
1  ime  that  he  had  left  to  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

The  three  colleges  of  the  Possidenti.  Commercianti,  and  Dotti 
met.  agreeablv  to  the  convocation  which  th(^y  had  received,  at 
.Milan,  towards  the  end  of  Deciinbei'.  to  listen  to  the  commu- 
nicalion  of  several  essential  acts.  J5v  the  lii'st  of  these  acts. 
XapolfOii  oflicially  ado])ted  J'rince  Eugene  l)eauhaniai>  as  his 
son.  l)y  the  second,  he  fixt^d  the  con>ri|UiMice  of  this  a(lo])tion. 
I)y  riisuritig  to  Friiice  Eugi'-iic  \\\<-  >\\ccv->\n\\  to  the  crown  of 
Italy  and  by  resi  i-ictiuL;- his  right  of  inlicrilaiici'  to  thai  ci-owii 
aloiir,  which  pr.'clud'-d  the  po-siltility  oi'  liis  succ<'f(liiig  some 
(lay  to  that  of  j-'ranee.  After  lie  had  otabli-lied  liis  brothers 
ami  his  sister.-,  it  was  natui'al  that  he  should  -at  isfy  ])rrha])> 
the  waniii'st  of  his  aU'eciioii-.  tliat  excitrd  in  liini  l>y  llie 
children  of  the  l'jii|)iv<s  .lo-cpliim".  and  ]Kii'ticiilai'l\  l-JiL'i-iie  d.' 
Ueauhaiaiais.  who  had  sci'\-fd  liiiii  with  niode.-ty.  ]ini<lfnc.\  and 
zi-al  in  Italy.  Tlii<  priuc-'  was  highly  e-tmn.d  hy  tli.-  Italians, 
who  liad  ne\-ei' livfd  iiiultT  so  mild  and  -o  .-nliuditem-d  a  go\crii- 
111. Mit.  and  who  foi-  t\vo  years  pa-t  had  been  rrstin-'  in  the  (|iiicj 
of  p. -ace  tVoiii  llif  hoi'for-  ot'  war. 

i'lie  crown  of  Italv  eonliniiin--   i'ov  tin-  pi'.--''nt    iiniird  to  that 
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of  France,  and  Eugene  de  Beauharnais  being  still  only  heir- 
presumptive  to  it,  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  Napoleon  resolved 
that  he  should  be  called  Prince  of  Venice,  and  that  this  should 
thenceforward  be  the  title  borne  by  every  heir-presumptive  to 
the  crown  of  Italy.  He  created  the  title  of  Princess  of  Bologna 
for  the  infant  daughter  recently  produced  by  his  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria.  Lastly,  desirous  of  bestow- 
ing a  new  mark  of  favour  on  the  Duke  de  Melzi,  formerly  vice- 
]>resident  of  the  Italian  republic,  he  created  him  Duke  of  Lodi, 
a  title  borrowed  from  one  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  our 
(^arly  cauipaigns.  He  then  turned  his  attention  towards  modi- 
fying in  some  points  the  constitution  of  Italy — a  constitution 
of  little  importance  in  itself,  the  will  of  Napoleon  doing  every- 
thing in  Italy,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  regretted  for  the 
moment,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  exigencies  arising  from 
1  lie  general  war,  that  will  neither  purposed  nor  accomplished 
anytliing  but  what  was  beneficial  there.  The  college  of  the 
Possidenti,  the  wealthiest  of  the  three,  voted  the  erection  at 
its  expense  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
benefits  with  which  Napoleon  luid  loaded  Italy. 

'^Iliese  operations  finished,  Napoleon  set  out  for  Piedmont, 
ins])ecled  the  great  fortress  of  Alessandria,  complimented  on 
the  spot  itself  General  Cliasseloup,  entrusted  with  the  construc- 
tion of  that  fortress,  then  proceeded  to  '^rurin,  where  lie  granted 
further  advantages  to  those  provinces  whicli  had  become  French. 
With  a  view  to  connect  Lignria  with  Piedmont,  he  decreed  a 
canal  which,  discliarging  itself  into  the  sea  at  Savona,  and 
crossing  the  Apennines  in  their  lowest  part  to  reach  the  Bormida 
at  Carcara.  was  intended  to  join  the  Po  and  the  jMeditei'raneaii. 
fie  gave  orders  for  th(>  ini])rovement  of  tlie  navigation  from 
Alessandria  to  the  Po.  so  that  it  should  be  rendered  passable 
for  craft  in  all  seasons.  He  caused  some  ])oints  on  the  high- 
road tVoni  Alessnndi'ia  to  Savona  to  be  rectified,  and  determined 
that  it  should  be  |)ut  into  communication  witli  the  Turin  road 
ly  a  l)ranch  from  Carcara  to  Ceva.  He  decided  upon  the 
opening  of  the  higliroad  of  jMont  Genevre,  through  Brianc^on, 
I'^enesti-elle.  and  I'ignerol,  which,  joined  to  that  of  j\lont  (/enis, 
was  to  coin]ihte  the  communications  of  France  with  l^iedmont 
hy  tlie  Cottian  Alps.  He  decreed  also  the  construction  of 
-everal  hi'idges:  one  of  stone  over  the  Po  at  Turin;  another 
of  stone  over  the  Doira ;  one  of  wood  over  the  Sesia  a1 
Vei'ceil  :  f)ne  of  wood  over  the  Bormida,  between  Alessandria 
and  Toi'tona  ;  lastly,  three  of  less  im])f)rtance,  likewise  of  wood, 
over  Ihi'ee  streams  that  run  between  '^Furin  and  Verceil.  lie 
look  care  at  the  saine  time  to  ensure  fniancial  means  sufficient 
for  the^e  extensive  works;  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
give    oi-ders  for    new   creations,  without  considering   how  the 
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conseqnont  ('X]ienses  are  to  be  defrayed.  A  l)alance  owin^-  by 
the  purchasers  of  national  domains,  tlie  produc  of  the  mort- 
gaged  domains,  an  advance  raised  upon  tlie  salt  monopolv.  were 
to  provide  for  these  useful  expensi/s. 

Napoleon  left  Turin,  accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  tlie 
grateful  population,  and  arrived  at  J'aris  on  tlie  1st  of  Januarv 
1808.  late  in  the  day,  but  in  time  to  reCfi\'e  the  homage  of  tlie 
court,  the  public  authorities,  and  the  J'arisians.  Jiis  return  I0 
the  capital  of  the  empire  was  to  be  the  signal  for  t]i(>  most 
important  determinations  of  his  reign.  It  behoved  hiiu,  in  fact, 
to  adopt  some  ri^solution  in  regard  to  h>pain.  for  lie  could  no 
longer  defer  answering  Charles  I\'.  lie  was  olfliged  also  to 
decide  respecting  the  court  of  Home,  the  relations  with  whicli 
became  every  day  more  difficult.  Napoleon  was  thus  about  I0 
run  against  the  two  oldest,  the  two  most  formidaljle  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  system,  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  and  the  I'apacy. 

Swayed  incessantly,  ever  since  the  continent  was  pacified,  by 
the  systematic  idea  of  placing  Bonapartes  on  all  thro]i(\s  instead 
of  Jiourbons,  drawn  towards  this  object  by  family  feeling  and 
also  by  his  reforming  genius,  which  was  averse  to  leaving  a1 
liis  side  degenerate  royalties,  either  useless  or  prejudicial  to  the 
common  cause — Napoleon,  as  we  have  seen,  was  agitated  by  the 
most  diverse  ideas  in  regard  to  Spain.  Three  courses  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind:  the  first,  to  attach  Spain  to  himself 
by  the  marriage  of  a  French  princess  with  the  Pi-ince  of  the 
Asturias,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  favourite,  without  rerpiir- 
ing  of  the  Spaniards  anything  that  could  wouiul  tlu'ii-  ])ri(le  or 
their  ambition  ;  secondly.  I0  grant  all  tliat  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, marriage,  overthrow  of  tlie  favourite.  l)ut  to  make  S])ain 
pay  for  it  l)y  sacrifices  of  teri-iiory.  which  should  secure  to  us 
the  banks  of  the  lilbro,  the  coasts  of  Catalnnia.  and  the  joint 
])OSsession  of  the  S])anish  colonies;  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  resort 
to  exireme  means,  that  is  to  say,  to  detln'one  the  liourlious.  to 
im]iose  a  new  d\-nasty  upon  the  Spaniard-,  \vithout  demanding 
of  them  any  sacrifice  of  territory,  any  commercial  advantage, 
and  contenting  himseli'  with  ha\ing.  as  the  sole  I'e.-ult.  elo>ely 
bound  the  destinies  of  S])ain  to  those  of  fVaiu'e. 

Of  th(>se  three  courses  not  one  was  good  (we  sh.all  ])i'esently 
exj^lain  why),  but  they  w(^re  far  from  lieiiig  eijually  bad. 

To  grant  i'"er(linan<l  a  IVetich  ])rin('e-<.  lo  add  lo  this  boon 
the  o\-erthrow  ol'  the  fa\'oiirite.  without  re(|uiring  any  saeriliee 
for  this  double  satisfaction,  would  ha\.'  iran-poi'tnl  tli.'  S])anis]i 
nation  with  jov.  would  have  gained  him  foi-  ^ome  time  an 
al)solute  devotedness  on  its  ])ai1.  and  ^vould  have  secMired  him 
its  energetic  su])])orl  again-t  any  niini>lei-  who  had  not  kept 
s1(>adily  in  the  track  of  fVench  |)oiicy.  ibil  gratitude  in  nations, 
as  in  individuals,  is  of  brief  duration  :   Spanish  j.'alou-y  woukl 
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soon  have  roused  again  when  the  memory  of  Napoleon's  bene- 
fits was  effaced,  and  Ferdinand,  who  liad  all  the  defects  of  the 
Spanish  character  without  any  of  its  good  qualities,  would  have 
become  in  a  short  time  as  inimical  to  France  as  Emmanuel 
Godoy.  His  incapacity,  his  indolence,  would  have  rendered  the 
counsels  of  Napoleon  as  annoying  to  him  as  they  were  at  this 
moment  to  the  favourite ;  after  a  few  days'  warm  gratitude, 
things  would  have  resumed  their  old  course  ;  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, aversion  to  all  improvement,  jealousy  of  foreign  supe- 
riority would  have  been,  as  in  times  past,  the  character  of  the 
Spanish  government  in  a  new  reign.  A  French  princess,  it  is 
true,  would  have  been  placed  near  the  throne,  to  repeat  there 
the  good  advice  proceeding  from  Paris  ;  but  it  would  have 
required  a  very  rare  superiority  to  withstand  such  contrary 
tendencies,  and  this  very  superiority  would  perhaps  have  ren- 
dered her  odious.  The  past  was  not  cheering  for  a  French 
princess  bringing  noble  and  attractive  qualities  into  Spain. 
J3esides,  one  cannot  create  at  pleasure  princesses  enriched  with 
all  the  gifts  of  Nature,  and  those  whom  Napoleon  had  then  at 
his  disposal  gave  no  indications  of  the  brilliant  faculties  which 
the  situation  would  have  rendered  as  necessary  for  their  pari 
as  dangerous  for  themselves. 

The  second  plan,  that  of  requiring,  in  consideration  of  the 
marriage,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  favourite,  and  of  the  cession 
of  Portugal,  large  sacrifices,  such  as  the  surrender  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ebro  and  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to 
the  French,  was  merely  the  first  plan  greatly  aggravated.  'J^he 
provinc(^s  of  the  F]bro  offered  an  advantage  more  apparent  than 
real ;  for  those  province's,  on  account  of  their  vicinity,  disliked 
the  I'^rench  more  than  any.  Tliey  would  not,  even  in  time, 
Jiave  contracted  a  fondness  for  tlie  French,  any  more  than  the 
Milanese  have  contracti^d  a  fondness  for  Austria.  The  Pyrenees 
would  always  have  reminded  them  that  they  were  Spanish  and 
not  b'rench ;  and  so  far  from  giving  us  a  soldier  or  a  piastre, 
it  would  liave  cost  iis  a  gr(\at  many  men  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  keep  them.  The  aHeged  sway  whicli  they  would  have 
seeiinMl  to  us  over  S]>ain  would  be,  under  Napoleon  at  least, 
((iiite  illusory.  To  start  from  Pam]ieliina  or  Saragossa,  instead 
of  Hayonne.  I'oi-  the  piir])ose  f)f  marching  to  Madi'id,  was  not 
so  great  a  difrerenee  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  Spain  would  thus 
pass,  in  regard  to  us,  from  a  state  of  indejiendence  to  a  state  of 
suhmission  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  liave  exasperated  the 
Simniards  by  this  dismemberment  of  tlieir  territory;  we  should 
have  so  einbittered  their  joy  at  seeing  Ferdinand  married  to  a 
l''rench  jirincess  and  tlie  favourite  overthrown,  that  we  should 
havp  caused  ingratitude  to  spring  up  on  the  very  first  day. 
Lisbon  itself  would  have  had  no  cliarms  in  their  eyes,  had  they 
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l)een  obliged  to  give  Sarago-^sa  and  JJarcrlona  foi-  ii.  As  for 
the  opening  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  the  French,  this  was  a 
serious  advantage,  sufficiently  serious  to  be  desirrd.  luit  easv 
to  be  obtained  without  exciting-  resentment  had  it  Ijei-n  the 
only  price  exacted  for  PortT.igal,  the  marriage,  and  the  o\rr- 
throw  of  the  favourite.  This  second  plan,  ihcn-ftire.  Jiatl  not 
the  merit  of  attaching  Spain  to  us  for  a  single  dav  :  and  for 
the  sake  of  sotne  territorial  cessions  wh.ich  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  retain,  it  would  expose  us  to  the  everlasting  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards. 

The  third  course  towards  whicli  iS'apoleon  appean-d  to  be 
urged  in  an  irresistible  manner,  consisted  in  dethroning  the 
Bourbons,  in  the  definitive  approximation  of  France  and  S]iain 
by  the  establishment  of  one  and  the  same  dynasty  in  both 
ci')untries,  in  regenerating  the  latter  in  order  to  rentier  it  usf- 
ful  either  to  itself  or  to  the  common  cause,  in  taking  nothing 
from  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  giving  it  everything,  Portugal,  the 
overthrow  of  the  favourite,  internal  reforms,  in  renewing,  in 
short,  the  policy  of  T.,ouis  XI\'..  which  in\olved  nothing  too 
great  for  a  man  wdio  had  surpassed  all  known  greatness. 
Not  only  had  this  ])olicy  of  Louis  \J\ .  nothing  too  great  for 
Napoleon,  but  it  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  natural 
policy  of  France.  To  unite  in  one  and  the  saine  sjnrit.  in  one 
and  the  same  interest,  the  whole  of  the  west,  that  is  to  say. 
France  and  the  two  peninsulas,  Italian  and  Spanish,  to  o])])ose 
tlu-ir  continental  power  to  the  coalition  of  tlu^  curts  of  the 
north,  their  maritime  power  to  the  pretensions  of  Mngland. 
was  assuredly  the  true,  the  legitimate  and)ition  which  one  c(»ul(l 
have  wished  for  Xa])oleon.  that  which  would  ha\e  been  justiried 
by  the  rules  of  sound  ])olicy  had  it  not  >uccei'ded.  lUit  the 
punisjiment  of  the  ]irodigal  who  has  incurred  foolisli  expenses 
consists  in  l)eing  no  longer  able  to  defra\'  necessary  exjienst's. 
Xa])oleon.  for  having  undertaken  in  the  noi-tji  an  immenst".  an 
exorbitant  task,  out  of  the  real  intei-(\sts  of  l'"rance.  such  as  tit 
constitute  a  h'rench  (iermanv  to  t]i(>  great  di-iileasure  of  the 
(jcrman  populations,  to  undeT'takt^  the  i-estoratioii  of  I'olaiul  in 
spite  of  Austria  and  Pru'-sja.  was  about  to  feel  the  want  of 
those  forces  which  the  execution  of  the  mo-t  ])i-ofoundly  ])oIi- 
tical  designs  would  hav<'  r(>(|uii-ed.  He  was.  in  fact,  obliged  a! 
that  very  moment  tokeeptliree  hundred  thousand  men  betw.'eii 
the  Oder  and  the  ^'ivtula  to  ensure  the  subini--ion  of  (iermany 
and  the  alliance  of  ]\us>ia.  om^  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  in  Ttalv  Xo  deter  Austria  from  all  idea  of  i-e(M-os-ing  the 
A1])S.  If  he  rerpiii'ed  one  or  two  hundred  tlieu-and  nioi-e  men 
to  coerce  S])ain.  to  ]-)re\-eii1  the  entrance  nf  the  l-htgli>li.  who 
were  likely  to  find  a  ccjiivenieut  and  firm  footing  ther<'.  foi-  tliey 
had  nierelv  the   Bav  of   Ifi-cav  to  cro--   in   order  to  reach  that 
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country — if  he  must  keep  these  different  armies  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  it  would  be  a  mass  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
thousand  men  that  became  necessary,  and  there  must  thence 
result  an  extension  of  cares,  of  efforts,  of  command,  to  which  in 
the  end  France  and  even  his  genius  would  prove  inadequate. 

What  was  then  passing  afforded  already  a  striking  proof  of 
this,  since  in  oixler  to  procure  troops  without  weakening  the 
grand  army,  without  stripping  Germany  and  Italy,  Napoleon 
was  obliged  to  set  his  wits  to  work  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
had  not  hitherto  contrived  to  find  anything  but  conscripts,  com- 
manded by  officers  picked  up  in  the  depots  or  dragged  from 
retirement.  It  was  a  first  and  strong  indication  of  the  situa- 
tion which  Napoleon  had  created  by  the  immoderate  multipli- 
cation of  his  enterprises.  Another  circumstance  served  greatly 
to  aggravate  this  insufficiency  of  resources.  The  submission  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  though  mingled  with  many  secret  perfidies, 
though  rendered  barren  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Spanish 
administration,  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  absolute 
devotedness.  Napoleon  had,  therefore,  no  specious  grievance 
to  allege  against  the  court  of  tbe  Escurial  ;  and  the  dictatorial 
act  of  dethroning  Charles  IV.,  for  reasons  highly  politic,  it  is 
true,  but  contrary  to  simple  equity,  difficult  to  make  the  multi- 
tude comprehend,  and  needing,  besides,  definitive  success  to  be 
admitted,  was  liable  to  excite  insurrection  in  a  proud,  jealous 
nation,  filled  with  ardent  hatred  against  foreigners.  One  ran 
the  risk,  therefore,  of  revolting  its  moral  feeling,  and  to  repress 
it  there  would  have  needed  forces  very  different  from  those 
which  Napoleon  was  then  able  to  collect.  It  was  not  young 
conscripts,  brave,  no  doubt,  but  not  imposing  in  appearance^ 
that  would  have  been  wanted ;  it  was  veteran  soldiers,  capable 
of  striking  terror  by  their  number  and  their  aspect,  and  who, 
seizing  unawares  on  all  ])oints  at  once  of  the  affrighted  Peninsula, 
would  prevent  any  outbreak  of  the  public  feeling,  overawe  the 
half-savage  po]")ulace  of  Spain,  lastly,  afford  the  middle  classes, 
wishing  for  a  new  order  of  things,  inclined  to  ho]")e  for  it  from 
I'Vancc,  time  to  confirm  themselves  in  their  sentiments,  and  to 
diffuse  them  around  them.  On  these  conditions,  the  extra- 
ordinary act  to  which  Napoleon  was  reduced  would  have  had  a 
chance  of  succeeding;  and  the  first  movement  of  revolt  being 
thus  ]irevented,  the  Spanish  nation  would  have  learned  by 
degrees  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  which  France  was  In'inging 
it.  j?ut  attem]it(Ml  with  inferior  resources,  the  plan  of  which 
Napoleon  cherished  tlie  idea  was  liable  to  prove  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  disasters. 

Then'  was  one  more  condition  necessary  for  the  success  of 
this  entei'prise.  that  was  to  keep  u])  in  all  its  intimacy  the 
new  alliance  which  Napoleon  had  concluded  at  Tilsit ;  for  if  he 
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were  forced  to  recoiuiuence  eithet'  the  cam^jaicfn  of  Austerlitz 
or  that  of  Friedland  while  enga<2:ed  in  Spain,  besides  the  difti- 
cultv  of  conquering  at  tliese  two  extremities  of  the  European 
world,  it  would  be  imposing  not  only  a  double  task  upon  him- 
self, but  rendering  the  second  a  hundred  times  more  difficult ; 
for  the  Spaniards  must  receive  extreme  encouragement  from 
any  war  that  might  break  out  in  the  north.  He  would  then  be 
obliged,  whatever  condescendence  he  might  show  for  the  ambition 
of  Alexander,  to  take  his  own  course,  and  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  the  dispersion  of  the  French  forces,  by  purchasing  at 
any  price  the  concurrence  of  the  great  empire  of  the  north  ;  to 
pay,  in  short,  with  ^Moldavia  and  Wallachia  for  the  possibility  of 
dethroning  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  with  impunity. 

Lastly,  when  all  these  conditions  were  attained  there  would 
still  be  a  serious  danger,  serious  both  for  Spain  and  France  — 
the  possible,  nay,  probable  loss  of  the  rich  Spanish  colonies. 
These  colonies,  in  fact,  had  been  already  secretly  worked  up  by  the 
spirit  of  revolt.  The  example  of  the  United  States  had  strongly 
developed  in  them  the  disposition  for  independence,  and  the 
shameful  neglect  of  the  mother-country,  which  left  them  with- 
out defence,  disposed  them  to  it  still  more.  There  was  reason, 
therefore,  to  ap]:»rehend  that  a  new  dynasty,  and  that  imposed 
upon  the  nation,  would  furnish  the  colonies  with  the  pretext 
which  they  were  seeking  to  rise,  and  that  the  English  protection 
would  furnish  them,  moreover,  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  In 
this  case,  but  too  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Spain,  while  waiting  till 
she  had  opened  for  herself  other  sources  of  prosperity,  would  be 
ruined,  and  France  would  have  done  nothing  more  than  enrich 
English  commi'rce  with  all  the  advantagt>s  which  the  traflic  of 
the  vast  Si)anish  colonies  must  afford  it. 

Such  were  the  three  plans  between  which  Xa]ioleon  had  to 
choose.  They  presented,  each  of  thein,  their  inconvenienc(»s ; 
for  the  first,  which  would  have  fulfilled  all  the  wishes  of  the 
Spaniards  at  once  by  ridding  them  of  the  favourite,  by  assuring 
them  of  the  protection  of  Napoleon  througli  a  h^-ench  mari-iage, 
by  giving  thcMU  Lisbon  without  territoi-ial  com])ens;iiioii,  would 
perhaps  have  been  but  a  cheat.  The  second,  which  wnuld  havt^ 
required  all  these  advantages  to  l^e  ]iaid  for  by  a  cruel  sacrifice 
of  territory,  would  have  revolted  them.  The  third  and  last,  which 
solved  the  {|uestion  in  a  decisive  manner,  which  definitively 
established  friendship  between  France  and  Spain,  which  I'egene- 
rated  the  latter  without  demanding  any  other  sac-rilice  from  her 
ihau  that  of  a  debased  dynasty,  might,  nevertheless.  ])rovoke 
tlu^  nation  to  insurrection,  and  would  then  refpiire  such  a  dispos- 
able force  as  Na])oleon  had  not  reserved  foi-  himselt',  and  as  a 
last  inconvenienc(>  would  biing  the  S])anish  colonit\s  into  great 
danu't'r. 
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Everything  considered,  Napoleon  could  not  have  done  better 
than  to  adopt  the  first  plan  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  deliver  Spain  from 
the  favourite,  to  grant  her  the  hand  of  a  French  princess,  to  cede 
Portugal  to  her  without  requiring  the  provinces  of  the  Ebro  in 
return,  which  would  liave  raised  the  popular  joy  to  intoxication, 
and  to  demand  at  most  the  opening  of  the  colonies,  perhaps  the 
cession  of  the  Balearic  Islands  or  of  the  Philipj^ines,  from  which 
Spain  derived  no  benefit ;  serious  and  the  only  desirable  advan- 
tages which  she  would  have  relinquished  to  us  without  regret, 
and  without  any  change  whatever  in  her  sentiments  towards  us. 
Her  gratitude  might  not  have  been  of  long  duration,  but  it  might 
have  lasted  long  enough  for  bringing  the  maritime  war  to  a  con- 
clusion, for  obtaining  during  the  latter  period  of  that  war  the 
sincere  concurrence  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  English,  for 
acquiring,  even  in  their  own  estimation,  the  right  to  demand  it, 
and  if  not  obtained,  the  right  to  punish  their  ingratitude. 

But  this  plan,  the  only  prudent  one  because  it  was  the  only 
one  which  added  no  new  enterprises  to  those  with  which  the 
empire  was  already  overburdened,  won  no  approbation,  either 
from  Napoleon,  with  whose  secret  desires  it  disagreed,  or  from 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  support  it,  though 
he  began  from  that  time  to  be  alarmed  at  the  consecjuences  that 
might  arise  from  the  policy  which  he  had  complaisantly  flattered. 
He  had  been  seen,  with  a  view  to  regain  the  imperial  favour, 
obsequiously  entering  into  all  Napoleon's  ideas,  making  himself 
his  secret  confidant,  his  patient  interlocutor ;  and  now  prudence 
counterbalancing  in  him  the  desire  to  please,  he  hesitated  and 
sought  in  the  second  scheme  a  middle  terra,  in  which  the  courtier 
and  the  statesman  concurred.  He  seemed  to  think  that  they 
ought  not  to  enter  too  deeply  into  the  affairs  of  tlie  J'eninsula ; 
that  it  would  be  well  to  get  all  they  could  from  Spain,  then  leave 
her  to  herself,  and  for  this  purpose,  without  pretending  to  the 
honour  of  regenerating  her,  give  her  a  French  princess  since  she 
desired  one,  rid  her  of  the  favourite  since  she  was  tired  of  him, 
and  lastly,  give  her  the  reserved  portion  of  Portugal  too  distant 
from  l'' ranee  to  be  kept  by  us,  but  make  her  ])ay  for  it  with 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  the  i^alearic  Islands,  the  opening  of  tlie 
Spanish  colonies,  and  liaving  thus  obtained  compensation  for 
what  we  should  have  given,  let  her  alone,  but  watch  her  from 
the  to])  of  the  walls  of  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  and  Parapeluna.* 

*  Tliis  may  serve  lo  explain  how  it  happens  that  M.  de  Talleyrand,  after 
Ibittnriiif;  more  tlian  any  other  the  disposition  of  Napoleon  to  interfere  in  the 
afVairs  of  Sjiain,  could  sinee  maintain  that  he  liad  dissented  from  what  was  done 
at  this  period.  He  had  alone  enconrat;'ed  Napoleon  to  change  the  state  of 
things  in  Ihc  Peninsula,  which  rendered  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons 
almost  ine\-i1able.  This  fact  is  proved  by  authentic  documents  ;  but,  in  truth, 
(he  despatches  in  whicdi  M.  de  'J'alleyrand  gives  an  account  of  his  negotiations 
with  M.  Yzquierdo,  prove  that-  he  preferred  a  marriage  with  Ferdinand  and  the 
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Such  was  the  way  in  wliicli  Vi.  dc  'I  allcj-rand  strovi-  to  Ijrinir  l)ack 
Napoleon  from  the  fatal  track  into  which  he  had  nr^'cd  liini. 

But  the  latter,  who  judged  soundly  of  this  plan  Ix-causc  he 
disliked  it,  perceived  as  much  danp^er  in  defying'  as  in  ado])tin<j^ 
the  last :  because  it  was  as  difhcult  in  his  estimation  to  take  Sara- 
ofossa,  Barcelona,  and  Pam]ieluna  from  the  Spaniards,  as  to  take 
from  them  a  degraded  dynasty,  lie  therel'ore  always  turned 
away  from  it,  and  reverted  irresistibly  to  the  idea  of  expelling 
the  Bourbons  from  the  last  throne  that  was  left  them  in  l']uro])e. 
and  said  to  himself  that  he  must  take  advantage  of  the  moTuent 
when  he  was  all-powerful  on  the  continent,  when  England  had 
just  authorised  everything  by  her  conduct  at  Copenhagen,  when 
lie  was  young,  victorious,  obeyed,  served  by  fortune,  to  complete 
his  system  by  a  signal  blow  struck  at  the  Spanish  dynasty,  after 
which  he,  the  anny,  France,  the  west,  would  rest  themselves, 
dazzled  with  his  glory,  satisfied  witli  the  order  which  he  slioiild 
have  established,  with  the  wise  reforms  which  he  should  have 
effected.  He  said  to  himself  that,  after  all,  the  difliculty  could 
not  be  much  greater  than  that  which  had  been  encountered  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  that  su]:)posing  the  Spaniards  to  be  as 
energetic  as  the  banditti  of  the  Calabrias,  it  would  be  suflicient 
to  triple  or  ((uadruple  the  extent  of  the  Calabrias,  and  instead  of 
25,000  Frenchmen  to  imagine  100,000,  in  order  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  :  that  his  young  soldiers,  who 
liad  everywhere  proved  themselves  the  best  troops  in  Enro])e, 
would  certainly  be  capable  of  conquering  degenerate  Spaniards, 
and  that  by  sending  to  the  depots  one  more  conscription,  he 
should  have  the  hundred  thousand  conscrijits  and  more  necessary 
for  this  new  enter[)rise  ;  that  the  grand  army  should  remain 
intact  between  the  Oder  and  the  A'istula  to  overawe  l']uro]-)e; 
that,  moi'eover.  Finland,  given  u])  to  Fussia,  Molda\ia  and  Wal- 
lachia  promised,  would  ensure  him  tlie  concurrence  of  the  i-hnperor 
Alexander  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs;  that,  in  sliort, 
what  he  ]:»ur])0sed  to  do  in  Spain  was  the  last  consef(uenC(>  I0 
be  drawn  from  his  victories,  the  definitive  estalilislnuent  of  his 
family,  the  complete  consunnnation  of  his  destinies. 

However,  in  January  1808.  on  his  return  I'i^hii  llaly.  e\-en 
aftin-  the  proceedings  at  tht>  h'scurial.  Xa]")oli>(iii's  resolution  was 
not  irrevocably  taken,  and  he  souKnimes  recurred  to  tlie  idea  ot 
stop])ing  short  at  a  marriage  whicli  would  bind  llie  two  hous(>s 

rir(|iiisition  of  tlin  provijices  of  the  Ehro  to  tho  dcri^iM^  nioiKr.ro  of  o\-frtliro\v- 
incr  the  Bourbons,  li  is  by  sujipintiiiu- liimsclf  mi  this  equi\i>cai  ion  tliat  ^f.  do 
Talleyrnnd  assortod  that  \\v  had  lift  aprTovcd  i.f  the  cntcriirist^  auainst  Siiaiii. 
He  had,  nevertheless,  jmslied  on  Xan^lcdn  in  ihis  enterprise,  when  men  the 
most  wortliy  of  coniidenee,  smdi  as  the  .\i-i'h-('hanei'nor  CainbaeiTes,  would 
have  withdrawn  him  from  it  :  and  after  he  had  s.)  ].ushcil  him.  tlie  preference 
L'iven  to  the  very  worst  of  the  three  possibh'  solutions  is  not  a  valid  manner 
of  redeeming  his  responsibility. 
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together,  when  a  family  incident  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  material 
impossibility  in  regard  to  this  combination.  Napoleon  had,  as 
we  have  already  related,  called  to  Paris  Lucien's  daughter  by  a 
first  marriage,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  that  she  might  not 
be  made  a  victim  to  the  quarrels  of  her  relations.  But  unfor- 
tunately, this  girl,  brought  up  in  exile,  often  hearing  bitter 
complaints  against  the  omnipotent  family  which  shared  among 
themselves  all  the  thrones  of  Europe  regardless  of  a  distant 
and  forgotten  brother — this  girl  had  not  brought  with  her  to 
Paris  such  sentiments  as  it  was  desirable  that  she  should  have 
done.  Placed  about  her  grandmother,  the  empress-mother,  she 
nevertheless  met  with  a  severity  from  her,  with  a  neglect  from 
her  aunts,  which  could  not  produce  more  favourable  impressions 
of  those  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  fear  more  than  to  love. 
Accordingly,  in  her  correspondence  with  her  relations  in  Italy, 
she  expressed  the  disappointment  that  she  felt.  Napoleon,  in 
the  supposition  that  he  should  send  her  to  share  the  throne  of 
Spain,  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  she  had  brought  with 
her  such  dispositions  as  accorded  with  his  policy,  directed  that 
she  should  be  closely  watched,  and  gave  orders  that  her  corre- 
spondence should  be  read  at  the  post-office.  Scarcely  had  she 
arrived  in  Paris  before  letters  were  seized,  in  which  she  made 
reports  concerning  her  grandmother,  her  aunts,  her  uncle  Napo- 
leon, far  from  favourable  to  the  imperial  family.  When  these 
letters  were  delivered  to  Napoleon  he  smiled  maliciously,  and 
immediately  summoned  his  mother,  his  brothers,  and  his  sisters 
to  the  Tuileries,  and  caused  the  letters  which  had  been  inter- 
cepted to  be  read  in  family  meeting.  He  was  highly  diverted 
at  the  anger  excited  in  those  present  at  this  scene,  all  of  whom 
were  treated  harshly  enough  in  this  correspondence  ;  then  pass- 
ing from  an  ironical  mirth  to  a  cold  severity,  he  insisted  that 
his  young  niece  should  be  sent  back  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  accordingly  on  the  follo\\-ing  day  she  was  on  the  road  for 
Italy,  '^^rhere  was  then  no  princess  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
left  to  be  given  to  Spain  ;  for  IMademoiselle  de  Tascher,  recently 
admitted  into  the  im]:)erial  family,  did  not  belong  to  that  house.* 
iVapoleon  bad  recently  adojited  this  young  person,  niece  of  the 
['Impress  Josephin(\  and  had  sent  Ikm-  to  Germany,  to  be  there 

*  Thf^  Duchess  of  Abrantcs,  in  her  Memoirs,  which  bespeak  a  clever  but  not 
well-inforined  person,  says  tliat  rrinee  Lucien's  daufi'hter  liad  not  come  to  Paris, 
and  that  1h(!  refusal  of  her  father  tn  send  hei'  tliither  had  tliiis  become  tlie  cause 
f)f  important  events  ;  for  Najiolcrui,  oljhcred  to  renounce  the  idea  of  a  union 
with  tlu!  l>ourbons  of  Spain,  liad  from  that  time  resolved  to  dethrone  them. 
'i'iiis  assertion  is  inaccurate.  I'rince  Lucieirs  dau<j,'hter  did  come  to  Paris,  but  did 
not  stay  there  on  account  of  the  incident  whicdi  I  have  just  I'clated.  'J'lic  parti- 
culars here  piven  were  derived  from  a  member  of  the  imjierial  family,  an  ej"e- 
witness  of  the  scenes  described,  and  from  a  jiersonapfe  who  is  a  meniber  of 
one  of  our  assemblies,  and  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  princess  to  Italy,  a 
commission  which  he  declined. 
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married  to  the  heir  of  the  princfly  lioiise  of  Are^lber'^  In 
mixing  his  blood  with  that  of  the  Bourbons,  he  wished  it  to 
be  his  own  blood,  and  not  that  of  his  wife,  strong  as  was  the 
affection  which  he  felt  for  her. 

Even  \\'ithout  this  incident,  Napoleon  would  proljably  have 
preferred  the  more  decisive  measure,  that  is  to  say,  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Bourbons.  At  any  rate,  he  had  no  longer 
any  choice.  To  overthrow  them  and  to  substitute  iVir  them  a 
member  of  his  family  was  the  only  solution  that  was  left  him. 
But  the  pretext  to  be  alleged  for  dethroning  them,  without 
deeply  wounding  the  public  feeling  in  Spain,  in  J-'rance,  in 
Europe,  was  still  the  point  that  most  embarrassed  him.  Un- 
able to  find  it  in  the  abject  submission  of  the  .Spanish  govern- 
ment to  his  will,  he  looked  to  events  for  it.  The  dissensions  of 
the  court,  the  scandalous  ]iassions  of  the  Cjueen  and  the  favourite, 
the  hatred  which  they  felt  for  the  heir  to  the  crown  and  that 
which  they  excited  in  him,  the  impatience  of  the  nation,  ready 
to  break  forth — all  these  passions,  which  kept  increasing  from 
hour  to  hour,  might  produce  a  sudden  explosion,  and  give  rise 
to  the  desired  pretext.  It  was  easy,  moreover,  to  perceive  that 
the  successive  introduction  of  French  troops  into  Spain  contri- 
l)uted  greatly  to  increase  the  impatience  of  all  minds  by  the 
hopes  excited  in  some,  the  fears  excited  in  others,  the  expecta- 
tions awakened  in  all,  and  that  it  might  perhaps  end  in  pro- 
voking a  catastrophe.  Besides,  there  might  arise  from  all  these 
causes  a  result  highly  agreeable  to  Napoleon,  namely,  the  ilight 
of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal,  going,  like  that,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  America.  Such 
a  flight  would  have  set  Napoleon  Cjuite  at  ease  by  giving  u])  to 
liim  a  vacant  throne,  which  the  Spanish  nation,  in  its  indigna- 
tion against  the  fugitives,  might  perha]-)S  itself  award  to  him. 
This  new  emigration  of  a  Euroiiean  dynasty  to  America  became 
from  that  moment  the  solution  to  which  he  ;idliered.  as  the  least 
odious,  the  least  revolting  for  the  civilised  public.  A  sure  way 
to  Ijriiig  about  this  result  was  to  inci'ease  the  number  of  the 
French  troo])S  in  S]:)ain,  whilt'  enveloping  his  intentions  in  more 
]n-ofound  mystery  ihan  ever.  This  he  failed  not  to  do.  Hfing 
obliged  to  answer  the  letters  of  Charles  IW,  which  solicited  of 
him  the  hand  of  a  Ereneli  ])i'inre»  f(_)r  Fei-iiinand  and  the  ])u1)- 
lication  of  the  treatv  c^i  hontainebleau,  he  rejtlied  to  the  first 
that,  highly  honoured  for  his  hou-e  by  the  desii'e  ex])re— ed  by 
the  roval  faniilv  of  Spain,  he  iinist  ne\erthele>-  b-'g  to  be  in- 
formed, before  entering  into  any  ex])lanations.  if  the  i'l-inee  of 
the  Asturias,  recentlv  i^n.xeeuted  as  ;i  state  criminal,  had  been 
again  taken  into  favour  by  his  ;iugust  parent-:  for  nobody,  he 
said,  would  allij  li.iiii^>:[f  I'-i'tli  <'■  il'i^}i<'i\''ii rfl  >'■//.  To  the  second, 
he  answered  that  aiTair>  were  not  v^-'t  suflicientlv  advanced  in 
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Portugal  to  permit  the  administration  to  be  parcelled  out,  and 
above  all,  the  military  command  to  be  divided,  in  presence  of 
the  English,  ready  to  land ;  that  he  must  also  beware  of  agitat- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  by  premature  disclosure  of  the  lot 
which  awaited  them  ;  that  from  all  these  motives,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  must  be  deferred  for  some 
time  longer.  It  was  M.  de  Vandeul,  an  employe  of  the  French 
legation,  who  had  to  deliver  these  two  so  ambiguous  letters 
without  adding  any  explanation  tending  to  diminish  the  ob- 
scurity. To  this  redoubled  mysteriousness  Napoleon  added  a 
further  augmentation  of  his  forces. 

We  have  seen  w^hat  pains  he  had  taken  to  organise  the  corps 
destined  for  Spain  without  weakening  his  armies  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  had,  in  fact,  composed  the  army  of  Portugal 
with  the  late  camps  in  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  the  army  of 
General  Dupont,  called  corps  of  the  Gironde,  with  the  three 
first  battalions  of  the  five  legions  of  reserve  and  some  Swiss  and 
Parisian  battalions  ;  the  army  of  Marshal  Moncey,  called  coqDS  of 
observation  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  with  twelve  provisional 
regiments  taken  from  the  depots  of  the  grand  army  ;  the  division 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  destined  for  Pampeluna,  with  some 
battalions  left  in  the  camps  in  Bretagne  and  Normandy ;  lastly, 
the  division  of  the  li]astern  Pyrenees,  with  the  Italian  and  Nea- 
politan regiments  which  had  not  served  in  Germany,  and  which 
the  return  of  the  army  of  Italy  rendered  disposable.  These  last 
two  divisions  he  resolved  to  reinforce,  and  to  form,  moreover, 
a  general  reserve  for  all  these  corps. 

He  augmented  the  division  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  by  adding 
to  it  the  fourth  battalions  of  the  five  legions  of  reserve,  the 
organisation  of  which  was  just  completed.  These  amounted  to 
3000  men,  wlio,  added  to  those  already  marching  by  St.  Jean 
I'ied  de  Port  for  Pampeluna,  would  form  a  division  of  six  or 
seven  thousand,  suflicieut  to  occupy  that  fortress  and  to  observe 
Aragon.  It  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  jMerle, 
and  General  ]\Iouton,  wlio  had  been  at  first  appointed  to  that 
command,  was  commissioned  to  go  and  inspect  the  other  corps 
(I'dviiu'r.  Najioleon  augmented  the  division  of  the  Pastern 
Pyrenees,  C()m])ose(l  of  Italians,  by  adding  to  it  the  provisional 
l)attalions  drawn  fi'om  the  French  de]iots  situated  between 
Alessandria  and  'i'urin,  swarming  with  conscri])ts  ah'eady  trained. 
This  new  I'rencli  division  was  to  consist  of  5000  men,  and  added 
I0  tlie  Italian  division  oi'  6000  or  7000  commanded  by  General 
Li'chi.  to  form  under  Genei-al  Duhesme  a  cor])s  ((uit(^  sufficient 
for  ( 'atah)nia. 

As  foi-  the  general  reserve.  Na]ioleon  organised  it  at  Orleans 
for  till'  infantrv.  al  I'oitiei's  IVtr  the  cavalry,  lie  had  I'ecourse  to 
the  same  pi'ocess  which  he  had  employed  for  conr[)osing  IMarslial 
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Moncey's  corps,  aud  he  asst-iiiLlrd  at   Orleans  fn-sh  provisional 
battalions,  drawn  from  the  depots  which  had  not  vt-t  furnislied 
detachments  for  Spain.     General  X'erdicr  was  to  command  these 
six  new  provisional  regiments  of  infantry,  dt\-ignatrd  by  the 
numbers  13  to    18.      Napoleon  assembled  at  I'oitiers  four  new 
provisional  regiments  of  cavalry,  likewise  drawn  from  the  depots, 
consisting   of   3000    horse    of    all    arms,    cuirassiers,   drairoons. 
hussars,  and  chasseurs,   under  a  general  of  cavalrv  of  distin- 
guished merit,  General  Lasalle.     lie  reston-d  to  tlu-  camp  of 
Boulogne,  to  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  to  the  cam])s  in  IJretagnc 
the   ten   old   regiments   brought   back  from  the   grand   army  ; 
which   prepared  for   him,  in   case  of   need,   new  reserves  of  a 
superior  quality.     Lastly,  he  despatched  secretly  for  Bordeaux 
some  detachments  of  the  imperial  guard,  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  expecting  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  go  himstdf  to 
Spain  to  bring  about  the  th'Huaintnt  which  he  desired.     Com- 
puting General  Dupont's  corps  at  25,000  men.  ]\rarshal  MonceyV 
at   32,000.  the  division  of   the   Western  Pyrenees  at  6000  or 
7000,  the  corps  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  at    ii.ooo  or  12,000, 
the  two  reserves  of  Orleans  and  Poitiers  at    10,000.  the  troops 
of  the  guard  at    2000   or   3000.   the   whole  force  destined  for 
Spain  may  be  set  down  at  80  and  some  odd  thousand  men.  ex- 
clusive of  the  army  of  l^ortugal,  forming  a  total  amount  of  more 
than  100,000  new  soldiers  destined  for  tlie  Peninsula.     Ijut  thev 
were  so  young,  so  little  inured  to  fatigue,  tliat  there  was  reason 
to  expect  a  great  difference  between  the  numl)er  of  men  entered 
on  the  muster-roll  and  the  number  of  the  men  ])resent  under 
arms.     However,  one-fourth  of  this  elfective  was  still  on  march 
in  the  course  of  January  1808.     Napoleon,  with  a  view  to  ad- 
\ance  the  (h' no  am  cat,  prescribed  to  his  troops  a  decided  move- 
ment  upon    ]\ladrid.       The    highroad    leading    to   that   ca])ital 
divaricates  op])osite  to  Burgos.     One  Ijranch  passes  through  the 
kingdom  of  Leon  by  ^'alladolid  and  Sego\ia.  crosses  the  (iuadai-- 
rama  towards  St.  lldefonso.  and  descends  l)\'  the  Kscuriai  n])oii 
^Madrid.  The  other  traverses  Old  ( 'ast  ill c, passing  through  Arnnda, 
crosses  the  Guadarrama  at   Somo.-ierra.  a  name  t'aiiiou-   in   our 
mililarv  annals,  and  descends  by  Ihiitrago  and  ('hamai-tiii  upon 
]\Iadrid.      The  two  cor])s  of  Dupont  and  .Moncey  lu'ijig.  the  fir.-t 
at  ^  alladolid  (in   the   rriiitc  I0   Snlamanca ),  t  he   see(  iud  bet  wefii 
\'ittoria  and  IJurgos,  lieforc  the  (Ii\arieal  ion.  hail  not  yet  taken 
a  sinL'le  ste])  which  could  beti-ay  the  intention  of  mai'ching  upiui 
Madrid.     Napoleon  ordi-red  ( ienei-al   hupont  to  direct  on^  of  hi- 
ili\-isions  u])on    SetroNia,  aiul    Mar-lial    Monery  oiH'   ot'   hi-  upon 
Aranda,  upon  ])retext  ol'  extrmling  hini-'-If  for  the  -ake  of  suh- 
sisteiice.      j-'roiu  that-  moineiit  the  dii'.'ct  !■  m   ii])on  .Madrid  would 
lie  unmasked.      But  the  entry  of  the  j-'reiudi  t  i-oo|)s  into  ( 'ataloiiia 
and  Xavan-e.  which    it  wa-   at    leiin-ih    nece--ai'v  to    piv-ei-il„-  in 
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order  to  occupy  Barcelona,  told  still  more  plainly  that  the  real 
object  of  these  movements  was  a  very  different  one  from  Lisbon. 
For  the  purpose  of  furnishing"  an  explanation  that  would  be 
but  half  credible,  Napoleon,  while  ordering  General  Duhesme 
to  penetrate  into  Catalonia,  General  Merle  to  enter  Navarre, 
instructed  M.  de  Beauharnais  to  announce  the  intention  of  a 
double  movement  of  troops  upon  Cadiz,  one  through  Catalonia, 
the  other  through  Estramadura  and  Andalusia.  The  French 
fleet  lying  at  Cadiz  might  be  the  motive  of  this  expedition.  If, 
however,  this  alleged  object  was  in  some  degree  doubted,  either 
at  court  or  in  tlie  country,  nothing  further  could  result  from  it 
than  an  increased  agitation,  which  Napoleon  would  not  be  sorry 
for,  since  he  wished  to  bring  about,  if  not  immediately,  at  least 
speedily,  the  flight  of  the  royal  family. 

Napoleon  found  too  great  advantage  in  keeping  his  depots 
continually  full,  by  meo.ns  of  conscripts  called  out  beforehand, 
and  trained  for  twelve  or  fifteen  months  before  they  were  em- 
ployed, not  to  persevere  in  this  system  of  anticipated  conscription, 
especially  at  a  moment  when  he  purposed  to  form  numerous 
camps  along  the  whole  coast  of  lllurope  by  the  side  of  his  fleets. 
In  consequence,  after  demanding  the  conscription  of   1808  in 
the  spring  of  1 807,  he  resolved  to  demand  the  conscription  of 
1809  in  the  winter  of  1808.     This  demand  furnished  him,  be- 
sides, with  occasion  for  a  communication  to  the  Senate,  and  for 
a  specious  ex])lanation  of   the   immense  assemblage  of  troops 
collecting  at  the  foot  of  the  I'yi-enees.     Tlie  Senate  was  there- 
fore called  together  on  the  21st  of  January  to  hear  a  report  on 
the  negotiations  with   Portugal,  and  on  the   resolution   taken, 
nay,  already  (wecuted,  of  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  house  of 
F)raganza.     ^Pltis  was  made  a  text  for  developing  the  system  of 
occupation  of  all  the  coasts  of  the  continent,  in  order  to  reply  to 
the  maritime  l)lockade  by  the  continental  blockade.     The  con- 
scri])tion  of  1 808,  said  M.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  author 
of  tlie  report  presented  to  the  Senate,  liad  been  the  signal  and 
the  means  of  tlie  continental  ]K\ace  signed  at  Tilsit  ;  the  con- 
scri])tion  of   1809  would  be  the  signal  for  the  maritime  ])eace. 
The  latter,  uiifoi-tunately,  was  still  to  be  signed  in  a  place  that 
no   man   knew  or   could   tell.     The  promise  to  employ  in  the 
depots  alone  the  young  conscripts  called  out  a  year  beforehand, 
was  renewed  on  this  occasion    to  weaken   the  moral  effect  of 
these   antici])ated   calls.     Another  report    declared  the   incor- 
poration with  the  empire,  in  conse(|uence  of  antf^'ior  treaties, 
of    Kelil,   Cassel,  Wesel,  and    Flushing ;     Kelil    and   Cassel  as 
iiulispensabh^    annexions    to    the   fortresses   of    Strasburg    and 
Mayence  ;  AVesel  as  a  point  of  great  importance  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  lihine  ;  lastly.  Flushing  as  tlie  port  of  a  maritime 
establishment,  to  which  Antwerp  was  the  dockyard.     This  last 
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communication  led  to  an  imperial  profession  of  faith  res[)i-ctiiio- 
the  disinterestedness  of  France,  which  liaving  had  in  her  hands 
Austria.  Germany,  I'russia,  J'oland.  had  ke])t  nothiiiL;' fur  herself, 
and  was  content  with  such  insignificant  ac(iuisiti(»iis  as  Kehl. 
Cassel,  Wesel.  or  Flushinn-.  Napoleon  meant  the  new  kintrdom 
of  Westphalia,  for  instance,  to  he  considered  not  as  an  extension 
of  territory',  since  it  was  given  to  an  independent  ])rince,  Init  as  a 
mere  extension  of  the  federative  system  of  the  French  empire. 

Good  or  bad,  these  argumcmtations,  submitted  in  l)rilliant  and 
magniloquent  language,  for  which  Xapoleon  furnished  the  ideas 
and  M.  Eegnault  the  style,  were  received  as  usual  with  a  re- 
.spectful  inclination  of  the  head  by  the  senators,  and  followed 
by  the  vote  of  the  conscri])tion  of  1809. 

This  new  contingent  of  80,000  men  would  raisf^  the  mass  of 
the  French  troops  spread  over  the  banks  of  the  \'istula  and  the 
Oder,  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  Alps,  the  Po.  the  Adige,  the 
Izonzo,  the  coasts  of  Illyria  and  of  the  Calabrias.  lastly,  on  the 
Ebro  and  on  the  Tagus,  to  nearly  900.OOO  men.  Adding  lo 
these  100,000  allies  at  least,  here  were  more  than  a  inillic>n  of 
men,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  veteran  soldiers,  e(|ual  at 
least  to  the  soldiers  of  Cajsar.  and  led  by  a  man  who.  in  point 
of  military  genius,  was  superior  to  the  Koman  ca])tain.  A\'hat 
was  there  impossible  with  such  colossal  forces,  the  greatest  that 
mortal  ever  had  at  his  dis])osal.  if  political  prudence  liad  but 
ste])])ed  in  to  repress  the  intoxication  of  victory?  Na]K)leon, 
when  enumerating  them,  felt  a  dangerous  satisfaction  :  he  wa> 
puzzled  only  how  to  pay  them, but  reckoned  upon  the  continuation 
of  the  war  to  enable  them  to  live  in  foreign  countries,  or  upon 
a  peace  to  permit  him  to  reduce  their  effective  witliout  diininish- 
ing  their  skeletons.  Supjxjrted  l)y  this  prodigious  military 
powei',  he  dared  to  will  anvthiiig.  to  atteTn]-)t  anytliing,  con- 
sidering himself  at  that  height  as  al)Ove  all  the  i-ules  of  oi-di- 
nary  morality,  ejupowered  to  give  and  take  away  tin-ones  like 
another  Trovidence,  always  just  ified  like  it  l)y  the  vastne^s  ot 
his  designs  and  of  the  results. 

From  this  period  datt^s  the  crigin  of  an  idea  with  wliieh 
Napoleon  was  ever  afterwards  jjrejiosse.-sed  on  the  -ulijecM  ot 
military  organisation,  which  was  not  abxilutely  giHuI  in  itsi'lt. 
l)ut  which  for  him  alone  might  have  had  adwintage- :  this  w;is 
to  convert  the  French  regijnenfv  into  legion-,  nearly  re-.'nd)ling 
the  Roman  legions.  Tlif  battalion.  co!ii])o--rd  ot  seven  oi-  eight 
hundred  men.  ami  lia\ing  for  its  inea<ui-e  the  physical  power  oi 
man,  who  cannot  command  dii-eclly  a  gi-eater  nunibi'r  :  the  regi- 
ment, composed  of  three  or  foui-  battalion-,  and  having  tor  its 
measure  the  solicitude  of  the  colonel,  who  cannot  extend  jiaternal 
care  to  a  greater  nmnber  of  indiviihials.  have  lieen.  in  modern 
times,    the    basis    of   the    military    organi-at  ion.      AN  ith    se\-era' 
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regiments  has  been  formed  the  brigade,  with  several  brigades 
the  division,  with  several  divisions  the  army.  In  general,  there 
has  been  left  on  the  frontiers  a  battalion,  called  the  depot  bat- 
talion, in  which  it  has  been  customary  to  collect  all  the  weakly 
men,  convalescents,  untrained  recruits,  witli  the  officers  least 
capable  of  active  service,  to  serve  at  once  as  a  place  of  rest  and 
instruction,  and  to  furnish  the  war  battalions  with  a  constant 
recruit.  It  was  by  managing  this  organisation  with  profound 
skill  that  Napoleon  had  contrived  to  create  those  armies  which, 
starting  from  the  Rhine,  sometimes  from  the  Adige  or  the  Vol- 
turno,  went  to  fight  and  to  conquer  on  the  Vistula  or  the  Nie- 
men.  The  constant  attention  bestowed  on  the  depots  had  been 
the  secret  cause  of  his  successes  as  much  as  his  genius  for  war. 
Now  his  art  was  about  to  become  complicated,  his  solicitude 
extended,  in  proportion  as  these  depots,  placed  on  the  Po  and 
on  the  lihine,  having  already  sent  detachments  to  the  armies  in 
I'russia  and  I'oland,  were  recjuired  to  send  more  to  the  armies  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Illyria.  To  follow  with  the  eye  116  French 
regiments  of  infantry,  80  of  cavalry,  from  which  had  been  drawn 
a  considerable  number  of  provisional  corps,  besides  the  imperial 
guard,  the  Swiss,  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  the  Irish,  and  the 
German  and  S]3anish  auxiliaries — to  follow  with  the  eye  the 
regiment  and  its  detachments  in  every  country,  to  direct  its 
formation,  training,  location,  so  as  to  be  assured  of  the  best 
employment  of  each,  and  to  prevent  the  disorganisatioii  which 
njight  arise  from  the  dislocation  of  parts — for  a  regiment  whose 
depot  was  on  the  Jvhine  had  sometimes  battalions  in  Poland, 
Germany,  Spain,  I'ortugal — all  this  recjuired  a  laborious  and 
singularly  wearisome  attention,  even  for  the  most  indefatigable 
of  all  geniuses.  Napoleon,  therefore,  conceived  the  idea  of  sixty 
legions  instead  of  a  hundi'ed  and  twenty  I'egiments,  each  com- 
posed of  ejgjit  war  battalions, commanded  by  a  '})uirechal-dc-camj), 
several  colonels  and  lieulenant-colonels,  capable  of  furnishing 
war  battalions  in  IV)land,  in  Italy,  and  in  S[)ain,  and  having  a 
single  de])ot  to  wliicli  all  the  detachments  drawn  from  it  should 
be  sent  liack.  This  was  a  dej^artiire  from  the  ]irinciple  of  the 
regiment,  a  Justei'  l)a>is,  as  we  have  observed,  since  it  lias  for  its 
measure  the  physical  force  of  th(>  cliff-ih'-hdhitlhni.  and  tlie  moral 
force  of  the  colonel,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  a  new  and 
coni]iletely  arl)iti'ai'y  com])osition,  for  the  convenience  of  a  unique 
position,  uni(pie  as  the  genius  and  the  foi'tune  of  Napoleon  ;  for 
who.  t>\'cepting  liiin,  could  ever  Jiavebat  talions  of  one  and  tlie  same 
ri'ginicnt  to  send  to  Poland,  to  Italy,  to  Spain  ?  This  conce])tion 
he  ha<l  so  nnicli  at  heai-t,  that  lie  never  afterwards  ceased  to  tliink 
of  it  (iui'ing  his  I'eigii,  and  even  in  exile.  However,  u])on  the  ob- 
jeelions  of  Messrs.  Lacu('eand  Clai'ke  he  contented  hims(df  with 
a  middle  plan,  wliich  instead  of  abandoning  the  principle  of  the 
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regiment,  auo-niented  its  composition,  so  as  to  diminisli  the  total 
number  of  the  corps.  He  decided  Ijy  a  decree,  which  was  not 
definitively  sierned  till  the  i8th  of  Feljruary,  that  all  the  infantry 
regiments  should  l)e  composi-d  of  fiv(^  Ijattalions.  four  for  wai-. 
one  at  the  depnt ;  each  battalion  of  six  com])anies.  one  of 
grenadiers,  one  of  voltigeurs,  and  four  of  fusiliers.  Tlu'  tlcpnt 
battalion  was  fixed  at  four  companies  only,  as  the  couij^anies  of 
the  elite  were  not  to  be  formed  unless  in  war.  Agret'al)ly  to 
this  decree,  each  company  consisted  of  140  men.  and  the  whole 
regiment  of  3970.  108  of  whom  were  ofiicers.  and  3862  sub- 
alterns and  privates.  The  colonel  and  four  rltrfs-di-lntdiJIon 
commanded  the  war  battalions,  and  the  major  remained  at  the 
tlepnt.  In  this  formation,  wliich  already  exceeded  the  natural 
])roportions  of  the  regiment,  and  which  was  induced  In'  the 
situation  of  Napoleon  and  of  I'rance.  a  regiment  having  its  depnt 
on  the  J\hine.  for  example,  could  ha\(^  two  war  Ijattalions  with 
the  grand  ai'uiy,  one  on  the  coast  of  Xorinandy  and  one  in  Sjjaiu. 
A  regiment  having  its  de])ot  in  J'iedmont  might  have  two  of  its 
war  battalions  in  Dalmatia.  one  in  Lond^ardy  and  one  in  Cata- 
lonia. In  this  manner  all  the  corps  had  a  sliare  in  all  the  species 
of  warfare  at  once;  and  wlien  hostilities  ceascnl  in  the  north, 
care  was  taken  to  allow  all  those  who  had  just  >er\tHl  in  Poland 
to  rest  themselves,  and  to  send  off  for  S])ain  all  who  had  not 
been  in  the  late  campaigns,  or  all  which  had  either  strength  or 
the  desire  to  make  several  siicce'ssi\-(4y.  J3iit  this  composition 
of  the  regiments,  which  had  perlia])s  soisie  advantages  for  Xa])o- 
leon  and  for  the  empire,  such  as  it  hatl  become,  is  a  singular 
pi-oof  of  the  iullnence  which  an  extreme  policy  exercised  already 
on  tlie  militarv  organisation.  \\  Idle  the  exteiisiini  of  his  enter- 
|)i-is.'S  was  about  to  weaken  the  armies  of  Napoleon  liy  disper>ing 
them,  it  was  al)out  to  weaken  also  the  regiment  itself  by  exteiid- 
iiiL;'  it  beN'ond  measure.  1)\'  diminishing  the  energv  of  I'amily 
s])irit  in  bi'ethren-in-arm>.  too  di>tant  I'roni  one  an"tliei-.  .\ 
militarv  cor])s  i-  a  whole,  which  has  its  natural  |)i'oport  ionv.  its 
architeeture.  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expi-i'ssion.  which  we 
are  liable  to  distort  bv  an\"  attempt  to  extend  it   too  iinu'h. 

J-Vir  the  rest.  <e\-eral  dispo.-it  ions  of  this  deci-ee  re\e;i!e(l  the 
nofile  and  iiianl\-  sentiments  of  the  gi'eat  man  who  had  coueeiN-ed 
it .  TIk."  eae-le  of  the  regim.'iit,  an  object  ot'  the  I'.-pi'ct.  t  lie  I(i\e. 
the  devotedness  of  tht>  so|dier>,  for  ii  i-  their  iK.noiir.  w  a- a!\v;i\  s 
to  Ije  where  the  gr(!atest  ninid.ier  of  battalions  w-Te.  ;nid  to  be 
consio-ned  to  the  care  of  tli^'  eagle-brar.-i-.  who  \\a-  to  lia\e  the 
raid<  and  pav  of  lieutenant,  who  >hoiild  have  si-i-\ed  ten  ye;irs. 
or  have  distinguished  liini-elt'  in  the  campaigns  <if  I  lin,  .\iister- 
litz.  .b-na.  I'riedland.  I!i'-idr  him  were  to  b.-  ]ila>ed.  with  the 
title  of  secoiul  and  third  ene-le-be;irer.  with  the  rank  '  f  -ergeant 
and  the  j)av  of  sergeant-mnjoi'.  two  old  ^oldieiv-.  who  had  been 
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in  tlie  great  battles,  but  who  bad  not  been  able  to  obtain  pro- 
motion as  illiterate  men.  It  was  a  worthy  mode  of  employing 
and  rewarding  brave  fellows,  whose  intelligence  was  not  equal 
to  their  courage.  Everything  in  the  State  received,  as  we  see, 
the  influence  of  the  immoderate  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
impress  of  his  great  soul. 

Elevated  by  the  sense  of  his  ]3ower,  conceiving  that  he  had  a 
right  to  do  whatever  he  pleased  since  England  dared  do  every- 
thing, considering  the  continental  war  as  finished,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  maritime  war  as  a  useless  delay  of  the  completion 
of  his  plans,  Napoleon  resolved  to  demolish  all  the  obstacles  that 
counteracted  his  will.  While  ho  was  giving  the  orders  that  we 
have  just  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Peninsula  into 
the  system  of  his  empire,  lie  issued  nearly  similar  orders  for 
bringing  the  Italian  I'eninsula  into  the  same  system,  and  for 
putting  an  end,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope,  who  annoyed  him  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  on  the  other,  to 
that  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  who  defied  him  from  the  centre 
of  the  island  of  Sicily. 

We  have  seen  how  the  refusal  to  restore  the  Legations  to 
the  Jloly  See  after  the  coronation,  then  the  conquest  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  completely  reduced  the  Koman 
States  to  a  mere  enclosure  of  the  Erencli  empire,  had  succes- 
sively galled  Pius  VII.  and  converted  his  habitual  mildness  into 
a  continual  and  sometimes  violent  irritation  against  Napoleon, 
to  whom  he  was  nevertheless  attached,  'fhe  privation  of  the 
princi])alities  of  Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo,  granted  to  M. 
de  '^J'alleyrand  and  to  Marshal  Bernadotte,  the  occupation  of 
Ancona,  the  continual  passages  of  French  troops,  had  raised  the 
displeasure  and  the  exasperation  of  his  Holiness  to  the  utmost. 
Accordingly,  he  refused  to  com])ly  with  any  of  the  applications 
of  Prance,  and  rejected  tliem  all,  some  for  specious  reasons, 
others  for  reasons  which  were  not  spocious,  and  which  he  took 
no  pains  to  reiider  so.  J[e  had,  in  the  first  place,  refused  to 
annid  the  first  marriage  of  Prince  Jerome,  consummated  with- 
(Hit  any  formality  ;  and  could  not  be  induced  to  do  anytliing 
more  than  wink  at  the  dissolution  pronounced  by  tlie  I'^rench 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Jfi'  had  refused  to  acknowledge  Joseph 
;is  i\ing  of  Na])les.  recei\(Hl  at  Pome  the  refractory  Nea]")olitan 
cardinals,  and  given  asylunr  in  the  suburbs  of  that  ca])ital  to 
all  the  banditti  who  murdered  the  French  soldiers.  Ib^  had 
ke]it  witli  him  the  consid  of  the  dethroned  King  of  Na])les, 
alleging  that  this  king,  who  had  I'etired  to  Sicily,  was  at  least 
sDMTcign  of  that  island,  and  conse((uently  had  a  right  to  keep 
a  re])resentative  at  Pome.  Jle  had  not  consente^d  to  exclude 
the  English  from  the  Roman  States,  saying  that  he  was  an 
indepen(l(Mit  sovereign,  and  that  as  such   he  could  be  at  peace 
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01-  war  with  wlioinsoevt-r  he  ph\i-t'd  ;  atklini;  that,  in  liis  quahty 
of  head  of  the  Chri.^tian  Church,  his  duty  forbad.-  liiiu  to  l'o  to 
war  with  any  of  the  Cliristian  power.^,  even  thouj^di  not  Catiiolic. 
He  delayed  the  canonical  institution  of  the  bish(>]is.  insisted  on 
a  journey  to  Rome  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  bishops,  contested 
the  extension  of  the  French  Concordat  to  the  Italian  provinces 
which  had  become  French,  such  as  Lio-uria  and  I'icdrnout,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Italian  Concordat  to  the  \'enetian  pro- 
vinces, annexed  the  last  to  the  kinn-doni  of  Italy.  Lastly,  he 
would  not  assent  to  any  of  the  arrangements  ]n'0])osed  foi-  thr 
new  German  Church  ;  and  on  every  subject,  be  it  what  it  iniLdit, 
lie  ol)jected  the  natural  ditticulties  arisinp:  out  of  it.  and  i^ladlv 
created  such  as  did  not  exist.  Xapoleon  thus  rea])ed  the  reward 
of  his  neirlect  to  satisfy  the  court  of  Jxome.  which  he  could  have 
kept  in  the  best  dispositions  ])y  means  of  a  few  sacrifices  of 
territory  that  would  have  bt^en  easy  to  him;  for  without  touch- 
iuL!'  ^^^*'  kinu'doms  of  Lonibardy  and  Naples,  he  had  l^arma. 
Piacenza,  Tuscany  for  roundiny-  tin-  dominions  of  the  llolv 
See.  It  is  true  that  his  imperious  determination  to  subject 
all  Italy  to  his  system  of  warfare  au'ainsr  the  Fnulish  would 
have  ])roved,  in  any  case,  a  serious  difiicnlty.  But  assuredly 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  obtain  from  the  satisfied  Pope, 
under  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  alliance.  offensivt>  and  defensive, 
his  adhesion  to  all  the  conditions  of  war  which  he  meant  to 
im]X)Se  upon  Italy. 

Taking'  no  account  of  the  motives  which  had  alienated  his 
Holiness  from  him.  Xapoleon  ordered  him  to  l)e  told.  ••  You  are 
sovereio-n  of  Rome,  it  is  true,  but  com])rised  in  the  French 
em]iire  ;  you  are  Ro])e,  I  am  empenjr.  such  as  were  the  Cei-man 
i'm])<'rors.  such  as  Charlemau'ne  was  still  more  anciently;  and 
1  am  Charlemagne  for  you  by  more  than  one  title.  h\  title  of 
]iower,  by  title  of  benefaction.  You  will.  1  herefore.  obey  the 
laws  of  the  federative  .system  of  the  em])ire.  and  close  your  ter- 
ritory against  mv  enemies."  Tlie  manner  of  this  pretension 
offended  Pius  XJ\.  still  more  than  the  matter.  Hi-  eyes,  usually 
so  mild,  (lashed  with  all  the  fire  of  indignation,  and  he  deelai-ed 
to  Cardinal  Fesch  that  he  recognised  no  sovereign  al)o\e  him 
upon  earth;  that  if  it  ^\■e^e  intended  to  renew  the  tyranny  of 
the  (jerman  em])erors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  would  renew  the 
resistance  of  Gregoi'v  \'\\.\  and  that  though  it  wa-  alleged 
that  tlu>  spiritual  arms  had  hot  their  foive.  he  would  -how  that 
they  could  still  be  ]iowei'ful  against  a  sovereign  of  recent  origin, 
whom  he  had  conseci'ated  with  his  own  hand-,  ami  who  owed 
part  of  his  moral  aiithoi-ity  to  that  coii<,'cra1  ion.  To  thi-  .\a])o- 
leon  re])lied.  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  fe.ared  the 
s])iritual  arms  l)ut  little:  that,  however,  he  would  not  alford 
any    legitimate    pretext    for   their    em[)loyment.    by    abstaining 
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from  touching  religious  matters  ;  that  he  should  do  no  more 
than  strike  the  temporal  sovereign ;  that  he  should  leave  at  the 
Vatican  the  respected  Bishop  of  Eome,  the  chief  of  the  bishops 
of  Christendom,  and  as  for  the  temporal  prince  whose  spiritual 
sovereignty  should  have  received  no  injury,  not  a  creature  either 
in  France  or  Spain  would  interest  himself  about  him. 

Cardinal  Fesch,  whose  haughty  and  meddling  disposition  and 
inferior  capacity  were  liable  to  embroil  the  easiest  negotiations, 
having  been  superseded  by  M.  Alquier,  accustomed  successively, 
at  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Naples,  to  treat  with  the  old  royal- 
ties, and  disposed  to  humour  them,  the  situation  had  never- 
theless remained  the  same,  and  the  relations  between  the  two 
governments  had  retained  all  their  acrimony.  The  pontifical 
court,  however,  resolved  to  send  a  cardinal  to  Paris,  to  put  an 
end  by  a  compromise  to  the  differences  which  divided  Rome  and 
the  empire,  and  made  choice  of  Cardinal  Litta.  Napoleon  re- 
jected him  as  one  of  the  cardinals  animated  with  the  worst  spirit. 
It  then  selected  the  French  cardinal  de  Bayanne,  an  enlightened 
and  discreet  member  of  the  Sacred  College.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Pope,  to  prove  that  Cardinal  Consalvi  was  not  the  instigator 
of  his  resistance,  as  Napoleon  supposed,  took  from  this  friend  the 
secretaryship  of  State,  and  gave  it  to  an  aged  prelate,  without 
talent  and  without  energy — Cardinal  Casoni.  They  shall  see. 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  pride  which,  notwithstanding  his  mildness, 
would  break  forth  all  at  once  when  he  was  irritated — they  shall 
see  that  it  is  with  me,  with  me  alone,  they  have  to  deal :  it  is 
I  who  must  be  crushed,  tram^iled  under  foot  by  French  soldiers, 
if  they  are  resolved  to  do  violence  to  my  authority. 

Napoleon,  ceasing  to  impose  upon  himself  any  restraint,  as 
we  have  said,  caused  the  ]ii'Ovinces  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  and  Mace- 
rata,  which  formed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to  be  militarily 
occii])i<'d  by  (General  Leiuarois  ;  and  then  tlie  Holy  See,  Pope 
and  cai'dinals,  fearing  that  these  provinces  would  ultimately 
sliarc  the  fate  of  tlie  Legations,  thought  for  a  moment  of  com- 
pounding, and  an  accommodation  took  ]~)lac(\  the  conditions  of 
wliieli  wci'c  tlu'  following: — 

Th(>  l'o])o,  ind('])('nd{'nt  sovcrcM'gn  of  his  dominions,  proclaimed 
such,  guaranteed  such  l)y  l*'i'ance,  would  nevertheless  contract 
an  alliance  with  hcf.  and  whenever  she  may  be  at  war  would 
exclude  her  enemies  from  the  Icrritory  of  the  T^oman  States; 

The  i''i-ench  troops  should  occujiy  Ancona,  Civifa  V^'cchin. 
;uid  Oslia.  but  be  subsisted  at  the  ex]iense  of  tlu^  P'rench 
govei'iiment ; 

The  IV)])e  would  engage  to  clear  and  ]nit  into  good  condition 
the  muddv  harhour  of  Ancona; 

lie  would  i-ecognise  King  Jose]i]i,  send  away  Xing  I'Vrdinand's 
consul,  the  murdei-ers  of  the  i'^rench,  and  the  Neapolitan  cardi- 
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uals  refusing  the  oath,  and  renounce  his  ancient  right  of  investi- 
ture over  the  crown  of  Naples  ; 

He  would  consent  to  extend  the  Concordat  of  Italy  and  the 
Concordat  of  France  to  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  convert. -d  into 
French  provinces ; 

He  would  nominate  without  delay  the  French  and  Italian 
bishops,  and  not  require  the  latter  to  travel  to  Rome; 

He  would  appoint  plenipotentiaries  charged  to  conclude  a 
Germanic  Concordat ; 

Lastly,  to  satisfy  Napoleon  respecting  the  spirit  of  the  Sacred 
College,  and  to  pro])ortion  the  influence  of  France  to  the  exten- 
sion of  her  territory,  he  would  increase  the  number  of  the  French 
cardinals  to  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  the  cardinals. 

This  arrangement  was  nearly  completed  when  the  Poi:)e,  im- 
])elled  by  unlucky  suggestions,  and  in  particular  offended  bv 
two  clauses,  that  which  obliged  the  Holy  See  to  close  its  terri- 
tory against  the  enemies  of  France,  and  that  which  increased 
the  number  of  the  French  cardinals — clauses,  the  first  of  which 
was  inevitable  in  the  situation  of  the  Roman  Stati's,  and  the 
second  adapted  to  pacify  for  the  future — the  Pope  peremptorily 
refused  liis  assent. 

Then  without  listening  further  to  a  single  observation,  with- 
out listening  to  the  offer  of  withdrawing  a  first  refusal.  Najioleon 
ordered  passports  to  be  sent  to  the  Cardinal  dc  li'iyanne.  and  des- 
patched the  necessary  orders  for  the  invasion  of  the  lumian  States. 
At  bottom,  he  was  decided  there,  as  in  S])ain,  to  com.'  to  a  defini- 
tive solution,  that  is  to  say,  to  leave  the  l^ope  at  tin-  Vatican,  with 
an  ani])le  revenue,  with  a  ])urely  spiritual  authority,  and  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  tenq^oral  sovereignty  of  Central  Italy.  But 
ex])i'cting  to  have  to  do  with  the  Spaniards  in  two  or  three 
months,  that  is.  towards  j'^aster.  he  had  no  wish  that  religious 
(\auses  should  be  added  to  pdlirical  oaiise>  to  irritate  a  fanatical 
pertple.  Il(>  formed,  thei-et'ore,  the  design  ot'  oceii])\'iiig  foi'  the 
moment  Rome  and  the  ])ro\-inces  bordering  the  Medilerranean. 
as  he  liad  ali-eadv  caused  tliost^  \vliicli  boi-der  the  Adi-ialic  to  lie 
occupied.  AccorditiLi'h'.  he  ordered  the  Lreiieral  coniiiKiiidiiig  in 
'I'u-caiiy  to  a.-setiible  2500  men  at  !'eriiLj-ia.  (ienei-al  Lemarois  f,, 
march  as  many  upon  Fdlie-iio.  (leneral  Minlli-  to  put  liimself  at 
the  head  of  these  two  lii'igades.  to  adxance  upon  K'niiie.  to  pick- 
up i)y  the  \va\-  a  colnmii  of  3000  men  m-dered  by  .b>-epli  to 
start  from  1'errariiia.  and  with  tlie-e  Sooo  soMiei-s  lotake  p(,>- 
session  of  the  ca])ital  ot'  the  ('lii-i-tian  woi-ld.  (ieneial  .MioHis 
wa<  to  enter,  bv  fair  nie;i!i<  oi-  by  force,  tlie  Ca-tleuf  St.  Ang.'lo. 
to  take  the  coiiimand  of  the  |'a|)al  tiMop-^.  to  leave  the  I'ope  at 
the  \'atican  wirli  a  guard  of  honour,  to  intei-t'ei-e  in  no  r.-spect 
in  the  gr)\-ernment.  to  sa\-  tliat  he  came  to  occupy  Koine  lor  a 
h)nger  or  slun-ter  time  in  a  pui'ely  military  interest,  and  to  keep 
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off  the  enemies  of  France  from  the  Roman  States.  He  was  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  police  alone,  to  expel  all  the  banditti 
who  made  Rome  their  retreat,  to  send  off  the  Neapolitan  cardinals 
to  Naples,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  jsublic  chests  for  what  was 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  troops. 

The  illustrious  Miollis,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Republic,  com- 
bining with  an  inflexible  character  a  most  cultivated  mind,  the 
purest  i)robity,  and  much  experience  in  treating  with  Italian 
princes,  was  better  qualified  than  any  other  for  performing  this 
rigorous  commission,  and  paying  at  the  same  time  the  respect 
due  to  the  head  of  Christendom.  Napoleon  allowed  him  a  con- 
siderable salary,  with  orders  to  live  in  high  style  at  Rome,  and  to 
accustom  the  Romans  to  regard  the  French  general  established 
at  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  as  the  real  head  of  the  government, 
much  more  than  the  pontiff  left  at  the  Vatican. 

The  invasion  of  Portugal  had  drawn  towards  Gibraltar  the 
troops  which  the  English  had  in  Sicily,  and  those  which  they 
had  brought  back  beaten  from  Alexandria.  Not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men  were  left  in  Sicily  to  preserve  that 
wreck  of  her  crown  for  their  unfortunate  victim,  Queen  Caro- 
line. This  was  the  time  for  preparing  an  expedition  against  that 
island,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  junction  of  the  French  fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  convey  that  expedition.  Napoleon  had 
ordered  Admiral  Rosily,  commanding  the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz, 
and  Admiral  Allemand,  commanding  the  fine  Rochefort  division, 
to  weigh  anchor  on  the  first  favourable  occasion,  and  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  I'oulon  division.  At  his  instigation  the  same 
order  had  been  given  to  the  Spanish  division  at  Carthagena, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Valdes,  an  order  executed  with  toler- 
able punctuality  since  the  Spanish  government  showed  itself 
so  submissive,  and  he  expected  to  have  twenty  and  odd  sail  at 
Toulon  under  Admiral  Gantcaume  if  all  these  junctions  were 
successfully  effected.  With  one  only  of  these  junctions,  that  of 
the  Rochefort  scjuadron,  one  of  tlie  most  probable  on  account  of 
the  point  of  starting,  and  the  most  desirable  on  account  of  the 
(|uality  of  tlie  crews  and  of  the  commander,  there  would  be  ships 
suflicient  to  transport  an  arm\'  to  Sicily  and  to  revictual  Corfu, 
jlic  second  and  not  tlie  least  iu)]")ortant  object  of  the  expedition. 
II (>  tlierefor(^  ordered  Admiral  Ganteaume  to  collect  at  Toulon, 
and  to  take  on  board  the  division  already  assembled  in  tliat  port, 
a  considerable  jnass  of  stores  of  all  kinds,  such  as  corn,  biscuit, 
powder,  projectiles,  gun-carriag(\s,  tools,  and  to  land  this  cargo 
at  Corfu,  wliatever  might  be  tlu'  success  of  the  operation  against 
Sicily,  ife  directed  -Josepli  to  assemble  at  Baia)  eight  or  nine 
tliousaud  men,  completely  ef(ui]:)ped,  and  at  Scylla,  o]iposite  to 
tlie  liglitliouse,  seven  or  eight  thousand  more,  with  a  great 
(|uantity  of  feluccas  and  craft  capable  of  crossing  the  small  arm 
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of  the  sea  wliicli  separates  Sicily  from  Calabria,  lie  desireil  that 
everything  should  be  ready,  so  that  Admiral  Ganteaume,  haviiiL,' 
left  Toulon  and  arrived  off  Baia),  mio-ht  embark  tlu-  eitjht  or 
nine  thousand  men  concentrated  at  that  ])oint,  convey  them  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  the  north  of  the  lif^dithouse,  where  the 
other  seven  or  eight  thousand  assembled  at  Scylla,  and  embarked 
in  the  small  vessels  that  should  have  Ijeen  procured,  would  have 
arrived  on  their  part.  With  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
men  the  lighthouse  was  to  be  taken,  and  armed  as  well  as  the 
fort  of  Scylla,  and  these  two  points  which  closed  the  strait  being 
gained  by  the  French,  they  would  make  themselves  masters  for 
ever  of  the  passage.  This  result  oljtained,  not  an  ]-]nglish  soldier 
would  dare  to  remain  in  Sicily. 

But  this  bold  enterprise  presup])osed  that  the  orders  repeated 
by  Napoleon  relative  to  the  two  points  which  the  I']nglish  still 
possessed  on  the  coast  of  Calabria.  Scylla  and  Jveggio,  would 
have  been  carried  into  execution.  Napoleon  had  several  times 
been  angry  with  Joseph,  because  with  an  army  of  more  than 
40,000  men  he  suffered  the  English  still  to  possess  a  foot  of  the 
continent  of  Italy.  ••  It  is  a  shame,"  he  wrote  to  him,  ■•  that  the 
English  can  still  resist  us  upon  land.  I  beg  you  not  to  write  to 
me  till  this  disgrace  is  retrieved  ;  and  if  it  is  not  soon,  I  will 
send  one  of  my  generals  to  supersede  you  in  the  command  of 
my  army  in  Naples."  Joseph,  smarting  under  these  re])roaches. 
had  charged  General  Eegnier  to  attack  the  two  fortified  ])oints 
of  Scylla  and  lleggio,  which  so  grievously  offended  the  eyes  of 
Napoleon.  They  were  on  the  ])oint  of  being  taken — but  they 
were  not  taken.  Napoleon  was  extremely  angry.  However, 
his  irritation  against  his  brother's  want  of  energy  uuido  no 
change  in  the  state  of  things  ;  it  was  agreed  that  the  ])lan  of 
the  expedition  should  be  modified,  for  it  was  impossible  to  l)e 
7naster  of  the  strait  while  the  coast  of  the  (^alabrias.  which  ought 
naturally  to  have  belonged  to  the  French,  was  not  yet  in  their 
])ossession.  In  conse((uence.  Admiral  Ganteainiie  was  to  ])i-oceed 
first  to  Corfu,  to  land  the  vast  mass  of  warlike  stores  on  boai'd 
the  fleet,  then  to  return  to  the  strait,  touch  at  ]\egu-io.  which 
would  probablv  be  taken  at  the  iiresumed  time  of  his  ap])i'ai-ance 
in  these  seas,  emljark  a  dozen  thousand  men  there,  and  convey 
them  by  th<>  interior  of  the  strait  iothf  south  nf  the  li--litliouse. 
The  season  was  an  additional  nioti\-e  w  it  li  Admii-al  ( iantraume 
for  thus  acting;  for  in  o])erating  l)y  the  intcri'ir  of  the  sti-ait. 
and  to  the  south  of  tlie  lighthouse,  he  should  be  ^creenrd  fi-i.ni 
the  violent  winds  which  in  winter  blow  fi'om  the  north-west  and 
render  the  a])]u-oach  to  the  noi-th  coast  of  Sicily  dangei-ous. 

These  disi)Ositions  being  a(lo])ted.  .\(lniiral  (;antfaume  held 
himself  in  readiness  to  embark  on  the  first  a])|)i-araiice  of  one 
of  the  naval  divisions  expected  eveiy  moment  from  Carthagena. 
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Cadiz,  or  Eocliefort.  The  reader  will  recollect,  no  doubt,  that 
on  the  very  judicious  observations  of  Admiral  Decres,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  Brest  and  Lorient  divisions  should  remain 
at  sea,  and  that  those  of  Rochefort  and  Cadiz  should  alone 
receive  orders  to  penetrate  into  the  Mediterranean.  Admiral 
Rosily  was  extremely  anxious  to  leave  Cadiz,  where  he  had  been 
detained  upwards  of  two  years.  But  it  was  more  difficult  for 
him  to  get  out  than  any  other,  on  account  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  It  is  to  the  immensity  of  the  seas  that  the  facility 
of  escape  is  owing ;  but  in  the  narrow  channel  of  a  strait,  within 
reach  of  such  a  post  as  Gibraltar,  it  is  impossible  to  elude  an 
enemy  and  to  give  him  the  slip.  The  sea  between  the  coast  of 
Spain  and  that  of  Africa  was  covered  with  small  vessels  mount- 
ing guard  for  the  English  fleet,  which  kept  in  the  offing  in 
order  to  entice  Admiral  Rosily  to  venture  out.  But  no  sooner 
was  he  under  weigh  than  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  enemy 
was  seen  bearing  down  upon  him.  Rosily's  division  was  com- 
pletely armed,  thanks  to  the  resources  of  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
abundant  for  the  French  government,  which  paid  well,  null  for  the 
Spanish  govern ment,  which  never  paid.  It  was  manned,  more- 
over, by  excellent  crews,  which  had  been  at  sea  and  sustained  the 
greatest  sea-fight  of  the  age,  that  of  Trafalgar.  Admiral  Rosily, 
an  old  seaman,  as  experienced  as  he  was  brave,  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  figliting  an  English  division,  even  superior  in  force 
to  his  own  ;  but  with  six  sail  of  the  line  and  two  or  three  frigates, 
he  could  not  defy  twelve  or  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  a  multitude 
of  frigates  without  running  the  risk  of  a  fresh  disaster.  Thus 
though  he  had  received  tlie  order  to  leave  Cadiz  in  September 
1807,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  out  in  February  1808. 

Rear- Admiral  Alleniand,  the  boldest  naval  officer  that  France 
then  had,  especially  as  a  navigator,  found  himself  also  closely 
blockaded  in  Rochefort,  and  the  disasters  ex])erienced  by  Captain 
Soh'il's  frigates  fui'nislied  a  proof  of  this.  J?ut  once  out  of  the 
Fertuis  by  a  daring  venture,  the  ocean  expand(^d  before  him,  and 
with  excellent  crews,  good  slii]is,  and  his  boldness  at  sea  lie  had 
many  chances  of  esca]')ing  the  English.  Several  times  he  weighed 
anchor  and  several  times  he  beheld  the  enemy  bearing  down  in 
such  number  that  it  would  linve  b(H;n  impossible  to  escape. 
One.  day,  however,  the.  i/tli  of  January  1808,  favoured  by  thick 
weather,  he  set  sail,  got  out  un])erceived,  dashed  into  the  l^ay  of 
liiscay,  and  doubled  Ca]:)e  Ortegal  without  accident,  ran  along  the 
wliolc  of  Spain,  arrived  within  sight  of  the  projecfing  coasts  of 
I'iUi'ope  and  Africa,  and  in  a  dark  night,  and  with  a  tremendous 
west  wind,  h(^  threw  himself  boldly  into  the  strait,  so  well 
guarded  that  Admiral  Ivosily  could  not  have  appeared  in  it  had 
he;  not  covered  hiiiiseH"  witli  Phiglish  colours.  It  has  long  been 
pi'ovei'ltiaily  said  that  L'Vjrtune  Favours  the  brave;  on  this  occa- 
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sion,  at  auy  rate,  she  certainly  did,  for  in  a  few  hours  Admiral 
Alleniaud  found  himself  with  his  whole  division  in  the  oj)en 
Mediterranean,  having  passed  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta  without  being 
perceived.  On  the  3rd  of  February  he  appeared  in  sight  of 
Toulon,  and  made  a  signal  to  Admiral  Ganteaume  to  come  out, 
that  they  might  proceed  together  to  the  goal  marked  for  them 
by  the  em])eror.  The  joy  of  this  brave  seaman  was  extreme  at 
having  performed  so  successfully  such  a  dangerous  trip. 

The  Spanish  division  at  Carthagena,  mnch  less  closely  watched 
than  that  of  Admiral  Eosily,  because  it  was  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  from  the  strait,  and  at  that  time  the  people  ceased  to  do 
the  Spanish  navy  so  much  honour  as  to  believe  it  to  be  enter- 
prising— the  division  at  Carthagena  had  few  difficulties  to  con- 
fpier  in  order  to  get  out.  It  had  therefore  been  able  to  weigh 
anchor  and  to  sail  for  Toulon,  agreeably  to  the  orders  oi 
Xapoleon.  It  was  commanded  by  Admiral  A'aldes,  and  com- 
posed of  one  very  fine  three-decker,  one  shi])  of  80,  and  four  of 
74  guns.  After  lying  immovably  in  the  harbour  for  three  years 
their  bottoms  were  foul ;  they  were  but  moderately  manned, 
and  had  not  on  board  provisions  for  three  months.  Whether  the 
admiral  had  received  secret  orders  not  to  executt'  his  commis- 
sion, or  the  timidity  of  the  Spanish  sailors  had  become  extreme, 
the  s(|uacb'on  had  sailed  round  the  Balearic  Islands  to  find  an 
asylum  there  in  case  of  need,  and  on  the  hrst  aj^pearance  of  an 
I^nglisli  sail  had  taken  refuge  there,  informing  its  government, 
which  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  the  intelligence  to  Paris, 
that  it  was  blocked  up  and  knew  not  when  it  would  be  ])ossible 
to  ])iit  to  sea  again.  Whether  treachery  or  faintheartedness, 
the  rcsidt  was  absolutely  the  same  for  the  plans  of  Na]K)leon, 
and  exliibited  in  the  strongest  light  the  manner  in  which  Spain 
\vas  accustomed  to  ])erform  her  duty  as  an  ally. 

l''oi'the  rest.  Admiral  Ganteaume  had  oixlei-s  to  sail  on  the  first 
jnnctioii  tliat  should  lia])pi'n  to  increase  liis  force.  The  fivt»  shi])s 
at  'I'oulon  having,  in  fact,  l^'eii  joined  l)y  tlie  li\e  from  Ivocliefcu-t . 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  tla^  ^leditervanean.  'Fhe  >liips  eipiipped 
at  Toulon  were  fa )•  less  eflicieiit  than  tliose  which  had  ai'rived 
i'l'om  Ivochefort  ;  and  the  ci'ews  of  tho>t'  in  ])ai'I  iculai'  that  wei-e 
e(pii]-)])ed  in  the  ]X)rt  of  (o'uoa  con>i>ti'(l  of  boys  ])ielM'd  up  on 
th(>  (piays  of  that  great  city,  the  (lenoese  sailoi-<  t  li.'nise]\-es 
having  lied  into  the  A  nennine  mountains.  .Xeveiihele->.  as  an 
excellent  s]urit  ]U'e\-ailed  in  the  Toulon  s(|iiadi-nii.  a  spirit  which 
was  traditional  in  that  port,  and  which  li>ai'-Admiral  ( 'o>inao 
sti-ove  to  strengthen  li\-  hi-  exaini)!e.  gnod-will  made  amends 
for  inex]MM'ienci'.  and  the  Toulon  (li\-ision  was  likely  I0  l>e]i;ue 
honourablv.  Admiral  (ianteaiime,  with  1  wo  excellent  lieutenant-. 
lu'ar-Admirals  Allemantl  and  ( 'osmao,  had  t  wo  three-deckers,  one 
80-gun   ship,   seven   seveuty-fom-s.   two  frigates,   two  cor\ett.-<, 
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two  large  flutes,  in  all  sixteen  sail.  After  taking  time  to  divide 
among  the  whole  fleet  the  immense  stores  which  he  was  ordered 
to  carry  to  Corfu,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  loth  of  February 
1808,  steering  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  whence  he  was  to  return 
to  the  strait  of  Sicily  to  convey  a  French  army  to  Catanea,  when 
he  should  have  accomplished  the  first  part  of  his  mission.  He 
sailed  on  the  loth  of  February,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  any 
enemy's  ship  made  her  appearance.  With  the  composition  of 
his  fleet,  and  in  the  state  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, everything  bespoke  a  successful  result.  In  case  of  separa- 
tion the  rendezvous  was  the  point  of  Italy  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
l^]pire,  having  for  refuge  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  the  mouths  of  the 
Cattaro,  and  Corfu  itself,  the  primary  object  of  the  expedition. 

While  this  voyage,  which  was  long  and  lasted  two  months, 
was  commencing,  events  in  Spain  were  following  their  deplor- 
able course.  The  letters  of  Napoleon  in  answer  to  the  proposal 
of  marriage  and  the  request  to  publish  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  written  on  the  loth  of  January  and  despatched  on  the 
20th,  did  not  reach  Madrid  till  the  27tli  or  28th,  and  were  not 
delivered  before  the  1st  of  February.  These  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  cheer  the  court  of  Spain.  To  add  to  its  unhappiness, 
the  process  at  the  Escurial  was  just  then  finished  with  extra- 
ordinary eclat,  and  to  the  confusion  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
set  on  foot. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  get  the  friends  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  declared  accomplices  in  a  crime  which 
liad  no  existence,  their  innocence,  supported  by  the  public 
opinion,  had  saved  them.  The  Marquis  d'Ayerbo,  the  Count 
d'Orgas,  the  Dukes  de  San  Carlos  and  de  I'lnfantado,  had 
conducted  themselves  with  perfect  dignity.  But  the  Canon 
b]scoi(|niz,  in  particular,  had  displayed  an  almost  provoking 
firmness,  excited  as  he  was  by  the  danger,  by  the  ambition  to 
sustain  his  part,  l)y  the  affection  of  his  royal  pupil,  by  the 
indignation  of  an  honest  man.  In  spite  of  the  unbecoming 
llireats  of  the  director  of  this  process,  Simon  de  Viegas,  one  of 
the  vilest  agents  of  the  court,  Fscoiquiz,  without  disavowing  the 
])a])ers  on  wliich  the  accusation  was  founded,  had  ])ersisted  in 
maintaining  and  demonstrating  his  innocence,  saying  that,  in 
fact,  lie  had  endeavounHl  in  those  ])apersto  unveil  tlie  turpitudes 
and  tlie  crimes  of  the  favourite  ;  that  in  so  doing  he  was  serving 
tlie  king,  not  ])etraying  him;  that  the  blank  order,  signed  be- 
forehand, to  confer  military  ]io\vers  on  tlie  Duke  de:  I'lnfantado 
was  a  legitimate  ])recaution  against  a  '|)lan  of  usurpation  which 
everybody  was  ac(|uainted  with,  and  proof  of  which  he  engaged 
to  riirnish  if  lie  were  ])laced  in  ]n"esence  of  Godoy,  and  ])erinitted 
to  call  witnesses  wlio  wei'e  all  ready  to  reveal  feai'fu]  ti'uths. 
The   courage   of    this    poor,    unarmed   priest,    having    no   other 
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support,  acrainst  an  all-])o\verful  CDiirt  tliaii  [)iit)lic  opinion,  had 
disconcerted  the  accusers,  and  rxcited  <ren('i-al  inttTcst ;  for 
thouirh  tlie  proceedings  were  secret,  tlie  details  of  tliein  werf 
known  from  day  to  day,  and  transmitted  from  moutii  to  moutli 
with  a  rapidity  wliich  notliino-  but  tlu^  warmest  passion  can 
account  for  in  a  country  without  ncwspapt-rs,  and  almost  with- 
out roads.  The  judges  beginning  to  waver,  there  had  been 
added  to  them  a  reinforcement  of  magistrates  supposed  to  be 
devoted,  for  the  purpose  of  rend(M'ing  the  condemnation  moi-e 
certain.  The  fiscal,  J)on  iSimon  de  Viegas,  had  conformed  to 
the  order  which  he  had  received,  to  rerpiire  tlie  punishment  of 
death  against  the  accused.  The  court,  working  in  all  possible 
ways  on  the  judges  npon  whom  it  conceived  that  it  could  rely, 
made  a])plication  to  them  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  re- 
(piired  by  the  fiscal,  not  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution, but  to  afford  the  king  occasion  to  exercise  his  clemency. 
It  had.  it  was  alleged,  l)ut  one  object  in  view  ;  this  was  to  render 
the  royal  authority  more  res])ectable  by  ]')unishing  with  a  sentence 
of  death  the  mere  thought  of  failing  in  duty  to  the  king,  and 
to  endear  him  still  more  to  the  ])eo])le  by  furnishing  occasion 
for  a  signal  act  of  clemency  towards  the  accused  to  tMuaiiate 
from  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  design  of  the  court  to  obtain 
a  sentence  of  dfvatli  in  order  to  ])reveiit  its  (execution.  I^ut 
nobody  had  sufficient  confidence  in  it  to  trust  it  with  the  lives 
of  the  most  honoured  members  of  the  Spanish  grande/.za  ;  and 
besides,  pulilic  opinion,  ready  to  break  loose  against  the  double- 
dealing  judges  wlio  should  sacrifice  innocence,  was  more  imposing 
than  the  court.  One  of  the  judges,  related  to  the  minister  of 
grace  and  justice.  Don  iMigenio  Caliallero.  seized  with  a  mortal 
disease,  would  not  leave  the  world  without  ex])ressing  an  o])inion 
worthy  of  a  great  magistrate.  He  n'fjuested  his  cnlleagiies 
composing  the  extraordinarv  tril)iinril  {0  come  to  hi-  hoii<('  to 
deliberate  l:)e>ide  his  death-])ed.  When  they  wei-e  assembled. 
Don  Mugenio  maintained  that  it  was  impes-ibl.'  to  try  the 
accom])lices  in  a  crime,  real  or  fal-e.  without  the  principal 
author— that  is  tn  say.  without  t!i.'  Prince  df  the  A-t  iiri.as  :  and 
that.  accr)rding  to  the  law<  of  the  kiiiij-d'.m.  that  princi'  could 
l)e  summoned  and  heai- 1  only  befoi-e  the  as-enibli'd  Coile-;  that, 
moreover,  the  ci'ime  was  imaginary;  that  the  ])i-oofs  turnished 
were  null  or  destitute  of  legal  character,  for  they  were  copies. 
and  not  the  originals,  which  they  had  bet'oi-e  them:  that  the 
iniknown  ]")erson  who  had  denoum^Ml  tlies^'  fact -^  ought,  accctrd- 
iiig  to  the  Spani-h  law>,  to  come  foi-wanl  and  (h])o-e  upon  the 
faith  of  an  oath:  that  in  the  state  of  the  pi-oceeilings.  without 
the  accused  ]M'inci])a].  without  proofs,  without  witnesses,  with 
all  that  was  otherwise  known  concerning  the  alleged  offence 
imputed  to  a  prince,  the  object  of  the  lo\('  of  the  nation,  and  to 
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great  personages  objects  of  its  respect,  upright  judges  ought  to 
declare  themselves  incapable  of  pronouncing,  and  to  beseech  the 
king  to  annul  so  scandalous  a  process. 

No  sooner  had  this  courageous  citizen  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, in  which,  absolute  as  it  was,  there  were  laws  and  magis- 
trates imbued  with  their  spirit — no  sooner  had  he  given  his 
opinion,  than  his  colleagues  adopted  that  opinion,  and  joined  in 
it  with  a  sort  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  They  all  embraced  one 
another  after  this  decision,  like  men  about  to  die.  People 
believed,  in  fact,  not  Charles  IV.,  but  the  court,  to  be  capable 
of  everything  against  judges  who  had  disappointed  its  calcu- 
lations, and  exaggerated  its  cruelty  though  they  could  not 
exaggerate  its  baseness. 

When  this  decision  was  known,  it  transported  the  public  with 
joy,  and  filled  the  court  with  despondence.  Poor  Charles  IV. 
was  persuaded  that  he  ought  to  display  his  own  justice  in  de- 
fault of  that  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  royal  decree  was  wrung 
from  hirn,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Dukes  de  ISan  Carlos  and  de 
rinfantado,  the  INIarquis  d'Ayerbo,  and  the  Count  d'Orgas  were 
exiled  to  the  distance  of  sixty  leagues  from  the  capital,  and 
stripped  of  all  their  dignities  and  decorations.  The  Canon 
Escoiquiz,  the  most  hated  of  all,  was  treated  still  more  severely. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  doomed  to 
end  his  days  in  tlie  monastery  of  Tardon.  The  Cardinal  de 
liourbon,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  brother  of  the  ])rincess  of  the 
blood  married  to  Emmanuel  Godoy,  was,  moreover,  required  to 
make  the  chapter  of  Tolc>do  pronounce  the  degradation  of  the 
Canon  l^lscoiVpiiz,  a  member  of  that  chapter.  The  cardinal  obsti- 
nately refused  to  conq^ly.  On  this  occasion  lie  ventured  to  reveal 
to  Charles  JX .  tlie  scandals  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  melancholy 
situation  of  the  ]^rincess,  his  sister,  united  to  the  favourite,  wlio 
liad  added  to  all  his  other  crimes  that  of  bigamy.  He  went  so 
fai',  it  is  said,  as  to  insist  that  his  sister  should  be  given  up  to 
him,  and  be  permitted  to  shut  herself  up  in  a  religious  retreat, 
there  to  deplore  a  union  which  brought  upon  Jier  disgrace  and 
miseiy.  The  only  answer  received  by  the  cardinal  was  an  order 
to  retire  to  his  diocese. 

The  courageous  magistrate  who  had  so  nobly  done  his  duty, 
Don  l^lugenio  r'aballero,  lieing  dead,  his  funeral  becaine  a  sort 
of  triumph.  All  the  religious  congregations  disputed  the  honour 
of  burying  him  gratuitously,  and  all  the  most  respectable  people 
in  ]\radi-id  accompanied  the  magistrate  who  had  so  worthily 
finislied  his  career  to  his  last  home.  As  for  the  accused,  the 
])uljlic  rejoiced  to  see  their  lives  saved,  especially  after  the 
exaggerated  apjirehensions  occasioned  by  their  trial.  No  fears 
wei-e  entertained  for  the  consequences  of  this  trial  to  their 
r(>])iit;dinii,  for  thev  were  surrounded  bv  universal  esteem,  even 
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beyond  their  merit ;  neither  was  any  uneasiness  felt  about  their 
exile,  for  nobody  imagined  that  it  would  last  long-.  All  the  world, 
in  fact,  expected  a  speedy  catastrophe,  whether  it  were  to  proceed 
from  the  public  indignation,  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  or  to 
be  the  work  of  the  French  troops,  silently  advancinf  towards 
the  capital,  without  telling  what  they  came  to  do  there.  People 
still  flattered  themselves  that  they  would  do  what  was  generally 
wished,  namely,  hurl  the  favourite  from  that  throne,  half  o'f 
which  he  had  usurped,  and  unite  the  Prince  of  tlie  Asturias 
with  a  French  princess  amid  the  thunder  of  their  guns. 

While  the  sympathies  of  an  excited  nation  surrounded  those 
who  declared  themselves  against  the  court,  that  court  was  filled 
both  with  rage  and  terror.  It  was  an  immemorial  custoui  for 
the  royal  family  to  leave,  in  January,  the  cold  and  bleak 
residence  of  the  Escurial  to  enjoy  the  cliiuate  of  Aranjuez.  a 
magnificent  domain,  crossed  by  tlu^  Tagus,  and  where  sprino-.  as 
is  the  case  in  southern  latitudes,  l^egins  to  be  felt  in  the  n^onth 
of  March,  sometimes  even  so  early  as  the  end  of  February.  It 
was  customary,  too,  ]\ladrid  lying  in  the  way.  for  the  court  to 
pass  a  few  days  there,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  ca])ita]. 
Expecting  this  year  to  be  greeted  with  demonstrations  of 
aversion  alone,  the  court  passed  the  gates  of  ]\ladrid  without 
stopping,  and  went  on  to  hide  its  shaiue.  mortification,  and 
alarm  at  Aranjuez. 

It  had.  in  fact,  not  a  single  support  to  ho])e  for  in  any  quarter. 
The  S]:)anish  people  manifested  an  im])lacal)le  hatred  for  it,  and 
scarcely  made  any  difference  in  favour  of  the  king  by  desjiising 
instead  of  hating  him.  As  foi'  the  1ei-i'il)le  |-'m])ei'or  of  the 
French,  whom  that  court  had  altei'iiately  fjattereil  and  l)etraved. 
wlidse  fa^■our  since  Jena  it  lio])ed  to  have  ivgaiiied  ]>v  a  year 
of  meannesses,  he  covered  himsell' all  at  duce  with  an  iiiijii'iie- 
ti-abl(^  \-eil.  and  maiiitained  an  alarming  silence  rev|),.(M  iug  lii^ 
(li'-igus.  'Y]\('  IVencli  ai'mies,  directed  at  lirst  ii|)mii  Portugal. 
Were  now  executing  a  mo\('nienl  wyiuw  MadriiL  ujwm  pi-etext  of 
marcliing  towai'ds  Cadiz  oi- (iilirahai-.  Put  it  was  an  uidieard 
of  proceeding  to  iinade  in  that  maimer,  and  without  further 
explanation,  the  tei-riiory  of  a  gi-eat  ])o\s-ei'.  The  answer  which 
Napoleon  had  retui'ned  to  the  prnpnsal  dl'  mai'i'iage  eoiiM  not  l>e 
ree'arded  as  serious  :  for  he  \vishe(l  to  know,  he  said,  betore  he 
o-a\-e  a  French  ])i-incess  to  Peidinand.  whether  that  pi'ince  was 
i-i-admitled  into  the  good  graces  of  his  ])arent,-.  and  t  his  i|i:est  ion 
he  asked  Charles  1  \'..  who  had  foi-mally  acquainted  liim  witli 
the  arrest  of  the  Pi-ince  of  the  Astui-ia<  and  the  pai'don  which 
followed  it.  'J'he  refusal  to  ])uhlish  the  treaty  of  Fontainel)lrau. 
which  contained  the  concession  of  a  sovereignty  to  l-hnmanuel 
(loddv.  and  the  formal  guarantee  of  the  dotninions  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  could  ha\e  none  luit  a  sini>tei' siginficat ion. 
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From  all  these  considerations  despondence  prevailed  at  Aranjnez 
in  the  interior  of  royalty,  and  at  Buen  Retiro  in  the  residence 
of  the  Countess  de  Castel  Fiel,  the  favourite  of  the  favourite. 
Both  here  and  there  they  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to 
discover  that  by  dint  of  meannesses  they  had  inspired  Napoleon 
with  the  audacity  to  overthrow  a  degraded  dynasty,  despised  by 
all  the  Spaniards.  Every  day  the  idea  of  imitating  the  house 
of  Braganza  and  retiring  to  America  recurred  more  and  more 
frequently  to  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  court,  and  gave 
occasion  to  more  and  more  frequent  rumours.  Emmanuel  Godoy 
and  the  queen  had  almost  definitively  decided  upon  this  resolu- 
tion, and  they  secretly  made  their  preparations ;  for  the  loads  of 
valuable  effects  sent  off  for  the  ports  were  more  numerous  and 
more  noticed  than  usual.  But  it  was  first  necessary  to  gain  the 
sanction  of  the  king,  whose  weakness  dreaded  a  change  of  place 
almost  as  much  as  the  horrors  of  a  war ;  it  was  also  necessary  to 
decide  the  princes  of  the  blood,  Don  Antonio,  brother  of  Charles 
IV.,  Ferdinand,  his  son  and  heir,  as  well  as  the  younger  Infants. 
The  commission  of  one  indiscretion  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  whole  nation  to  rise  against  such  a  design.  The  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  in  order  to  cover  the  preparations  which  were  per- 
ceived at  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  circulated  a  report  that  he  was  going 
in  person,  in  his  quality  of  grand-admiral,  to  inspect  the  ports, 
and  that  he  was  to  begin  with  those  of  the  south. 

But  before  undertaking  this  flight,  which  even  for  the  queen 
and  Godoy  was  but  an  extreme  course,  it  would  be  proper  to 
endeavour  by  all  means  to  draw  from  Napoleon  the  secret  of 
his  intentions,  and  to  bend,  if  possible,  his  formidable  will. 
There  was  nothing,  in  fact,  that  ought  to  have  been  attempted 
before  they  had  themselves  decided  on  leaving  Spain,  and  before 
they  had  extorted  the  compliance  of  Charles  IV.  In  conse- 
(juence.  in  reply  to  the  last  answer  of  Napoleon,  Charles  IV.  was 
prevailed  upon  to  wnite  another  letter,  dated  the  5th  of  February, 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  conclusion  of  the  process  at  tlie 
I<]scurial,  with  a  view  to  force  him  to  an  explanation,  to  touch 
his  heart,  if  it  were  possible,  to  apjieal  even  to  his  honour,  deeply 
interested  in  keeping  the  promises  that  he  liad  given.  In  this 
letter  Charles  V\ .  confessed  the  alarm  which  began  to  be  felt  at 
the  approach  of  the  French  troo]is,  reminded  Napoleon  of  all  that 
he  had  done  to  gratify  hiiti,  all  the  proofs  of  attachment  that 
he  had  given  him,  the  sacrifice  of  his  navy,  the  sending  of  his 
armi(>s  to  distant  countries,  and  solicited  of  him,  in  return  for 
so  faithful  an  alliance,  a  frank  and  honest  declaration  of  his 
intentions  ;  as  he  could  not  supjiose  that  they  were  any  other 
tliau  what  S])ain  had  deserved.  The  poor  king  knew  not,  when 
writing  in  tliis  manner,  that  this  faithful  alliance  had  been  inter- 
mini'-led  w-ith  a  thousand  secret  treacheries,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
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his  navy  had  served  only  to  cause  the  d.'struction  of  tlie  two 
fleets  at  Trafalgar,  that  the  sending  of  a  division  to  Hamburg 
had  been  of  no  other  service  than  tliat  of  a  demonstration,  and 
that  Spain  had  been  an  auxiliary  useless  to  herself  and  to  her 
allies,  sometimes  even  the  occasion  of  great  uneasiness  to  them. 
Ignorant  of  these  things,  as  of  all  others,  he  addressed  these 
questions  to  Napoleon  in  perfect  sincerity,  under  the  dictation 
of  those  who  knew,  thought,  and  willed  for  him.  This  unfor- 
tunate prince  could  not  believe  that,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
having  never  sought  to  do  an  injury,  he  could  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  either  of  fighting  or  of  running  away,  convinced  as  he 
was  that  to  reign  honourably  and  safely  it  was  sutlicient  to  have 
never  wilfully  done  harm  ;  of  which  he  was  very  sure,  for  he 
had  never  done  anything  but  hunt  and  look  after  his  horses 
and  his  fowling-pieces. 

This  letter,  destined  for  Napoleon,  was  followed  by  mo.st  press- 
ing letters  to  M.  Yzquierdo.  He  was  implored  to  procure  at 
any  price,  no  matter  what  it  cost,  precise  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tentions of  France  ;  to  endeavour  to  change  them  by  means  of 
sacrifices,  if  they  were  hostile  ;  or,  if  they  were  not  to  be  changed, 
to  communicate  them  at  least,  that  one  might  be  able  to  combat 
them  or  to  avoid  their  consequences.  All  the  necessary  credits 
were  opened  for  him,  in  case  there  should  be  any  means  of  suc- 
ceeding in  such  a  commission. 

The  despatches  in  (piestion  arrived  in  Paris  in  tin'  middle  of 
Februarv.  Na]")oleon  had  evaded  the  ajijilication  for  a  French 
princess  for  Ferdinand  Ijy  feigning  ignorance  whether  that 
prince  had  been  restored  to  favour  by  his  part'nts.  I'nablt'  to 
allege  anv  further  doubt  on  this  subject,  and  directly  (|iie>ti(>n<'d 
concerning  his  intentions,  he  was  sensible  that  tlw  time  ftM-  the 
(h'luiii iitcnt  had  arrived,  and  that,  after  taking  a  fixed  resolution 
to  dethrone  the  Bourbons,  he  nnist  at  length  li\  npnn  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it  without  revolting  too  violently  the  public 
feeling  of  Spain.  France,  and  Fnrope.  'I'his  was  the  only  point 
upon  which  he  had  really  hesitated  ;  for  if  he  had  for  a  moment 
admitted  the  plan  of  allying  the  two  dynasties  by  a  niariiage 
as  practicable,  and  the  ])lan  of  ap]U-o])i-iating  to  him>elf  a  l;»rge 
portio]!  of  the  S]^anish  territory  as  worth  (liseus>in<j-.  at  I'eltom. 
he  had  alwavs  preferred,  as  the  safe.-t.  the  most  ihci-ive.  nay. 
the  most  honest  course,  to  take  nothing  from  Spain  but  her 
dynasty  and  her  liai'bai'isiii.  and  -iilfei-ing  hei-  to  keep  her  ter- 
ritory, her  colonies,  and  hei-  inde])iiuleiice.  f'>ut  the  means  of 
rendering  endurable  this  act  of  a  con(|nei-or.  eMii  in  times 
when  not  onlv  the  crowns  of  kings,  but  theii'  he;uU  had  fallen — 
the  means  wi-re  diilicult  to  find.  'I'he  family  of  !'.rag;uiza  had 
its(>lf.  ])v  its  ilie-ht.  sue-o-ested  a  meiliiim  to  Iutu.  to  which  he  had 
finallv  adhered,  as  we' have  seen  :   this  was  to  induce  the  court  of 
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Spain  to  embark  at  Cadiz  for  the  New  World.  Nothing  wonkl 
then  be  more  simple  than  to  present  himself  to  a  deserted  nation, 
to  declare  to  it  that,  instead  of  a  degenerate  dynasty,  cowardly 
enough  to  abandon  its  throne  and  its  people,  he  would  give  it 
a  new,  glorious,  peaceably  reforming  dynasty,  bringing  to  Spain 
the  benefits  of  the  French  Revolution  without  its  calamities, 
a  participation  in  the  greatness  of  France  without  the  horrible 
wars  which  France  had  had  to  sustain.  This  solution  was 
natural,  less  liable  to  censure  than  the  other,  and  furnished  by 
the  very  cowardice  of  the  adulterated  families  which  reigned  over 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  became,  moreover,  more  probable  from 
day  to  day,  since  at  each  new  fit  of  terror  that  should  seize  the 
court  of  Spain,  the  report  of  a  retreat  to  America,  echo  of  the 
internal  agitations  of  the  palace,  was  circulated  in  the  capital. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  push  this  terror  to  the  utmost,  to  make 
the  French  troops  advance  definitively  towards  Madrid,  con- 
tinuing to  observe  a  threatening  silence  respecting  their  desti- 
tiation.  In  consecjuence,  Napoleon  made  all  arrangements  for 
bringing  about  the  catastrophe  in  March  ;  for  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  act  in  Spain,  spring  would  be  the  most  favourable 
season  for  introducing  his  young  soldiers  into  that  arid  and 
Inarched  country,  which,  physically  as  well  as  morally,  is  the 
couimencement  of  Africa.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  February. 
Napoleon  had  a  month  to  the  middle  of  Alarch  to  make  his  last 
preparations.  He  began  them,  therefore,  immediately  after  he 
had  received  the  interrogatory  letter  of  King  Charles  IV.,  dated 
tlu'  5th  ol'  b'ebrnar}',  in  which  that  unfortunate  prince  besought 
liim  to  ex])lain  his  intentions  in  regard  to  Spain. 

But  before  provoking  at  ]\Iadrid  the  (Unonnicnt  which  he  de- 
sired, he  was  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  on 
a  (piestion  not  less  iuiportant  than  that  of  Spain— on  the  ques- 
tion of  llie  t'ast  ;  for  at  the  moment  one  was  linked  to  the  other. 
If  anytliiiig.  in  fact,  could  add  to  the  im])rudence  of  undertaking 
new  enter])ris(\s  wlien  he  had  already  such  momentous  ones  on 
liis  hands,  it  would  ])e  tluit  of  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  Spain 
witli  Ivussia  discontented.  Accustomed  as  Furo])e  was  to  new 
spectacles,  ])repai-ed  as  it  was  for  the  ap])roaching  end  of  the 
iJdurbojis  of  S])ain,  its  foresight  was  fai'  behind  tlie  ]-eality  ;  and 
the  overthrow  of  one  of  tlie  jnost  ancient  thrones  in  tlie  world 
was  destined  to  excite  a  dee])  emotion,  to  transfer  from  the  lu'ad 
of  hiiigland  to  that  of  Franc*^  the  reprobation  called  forth  l)y  tlie 
ei-ime  of  Cf)j)(>nhagen.  Though  I'russia  was  crushed,  Austria 
altii-nately  ii-ritated  and  trembling,  it  would  liave  l)e(>n  supremely 
inrpi'iident  not  to  secure,  on  the  eve  of  an  act  of  tlie  greatest 
an(l;i(^ity.  the  certain  adJK^sion  of  Russia.  It  was.  in  fact,  one 
ol'  ihe  most  serious  inconveniences  of  the  enterpris(>  against 
Sp;iin.  tliaf   it   ine\i1,'il)lv  en1  ailed   saci'ifices  in   the  east;  and  it 
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was,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  one  of  the  most  lamentable  faults 
of  the  emperor,  in  these  circnmstances,  not  to  have  known  how 
to  make  those  sacrifices  frankly.  It  wonld  have  been  otherwise 
if,  having  undertaken  less  in  the  north,  if,  having  given  up 
Germany  to  satisfy  Prussia,  he  had  not  had  to  leave  on  the 
Vistula  300,000  veteran  soldiers,  who  composed  the  real  forct> 
of  the  French  army.  Confining  himself  then  to  the  occupation 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  having  his  armies  concentrated  behind  the 
Khine,  and  nobody  to  fear  or  to  support  beyond  that  frontier, 
he  might  have  dispensed  with  purchasing  by  sacrifices  the  con- 
currence of  Russia.  And  if  she  had  resolved  to  take  advantao-e 
of  the  occasion  to  fall  upon  the  east.  Austria  herself,  thouo-ji 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Italy,  would  have  become  the  ally  of 
I'' ranee  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Lower  Danube.  But 
Napoleon,  having  destroyed  I'russia,  created  ephemeral  royal- 
ties in  Germany,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  ingratitude 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  required  an  ally  in  the  north, 
even  though  dearly  purchased. 

General  Savary  had  been  succeeded  at  St.  Petersburg  by  ]\r. 
de  Caulaincourt,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  M.  de  Tolstov, 
ambassador  of  Russia,  had  arrived  at  Paris.  The  latter  was,  as 
we  have  said,  a  soldier,  bi'other  of  the  grand-marshal  of  the 
palace,  imbued  with  the  opinions  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  in 
regard  to  France,  but  member  of  a  faiuily  which  enjoyed  the 
imperial  favour,  which  placed  that  favour  above  its  pi'ejudices,  and 
which  discovered  in  the  conquest  of  Finland  and  of  the  Danubian 
provinces  a  sufiicient  excuse  for  the  deserters  who  had  gone  over 
from  the  English  policy  to  the  French  policy.  •"  My  l)rother 
has  devoted  liimself,"  said  the  Grand-^Marshal  Tolstoy  to  ^[.  de 
C-aulaincourt :  '"he  has  accepted  the  embassy  to  I'aris,  but  if  he 
does  not  obtain  for  Russia  something  of  consecpuMice  he  is  ruined 
and  all  of  us  along  with  liiiii."*  T]ies(>  words  ])r(n'e  in  what 
si^irit  the  new  ambassador  came  to  Fi-nnce.  Alexander  had 
related  to  him  what  had  ])assed  at  Tilsit,  in  the  way  in  which 
lie  was  fond  of  calling  it  to  mind  and  uiKh'rstrindiiig  it,  and 
according  to  this  comnninication,  much  altered  {wnw  the  ceii- 
Vt'fsutions  of  Xapolectn.  ]\I.  (\v  Tolstoy  had  concei\-e(l  that  all 
had  been  told,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  I'hupii-e  ot'  the  Ivist  was 
iiiadi\  that  he  had  come  to  l*ai-is  merely  tn  sign  tlir  pai't  itioii  of 
Tui'kev.  and  the  ac(|uisit  ieii.  if  not  of  ( "mistant  iiii>|)le  and  tlie 
Dardanelles,  at  least  of  the  plains  ol'  the  |)anul)e  as  far  as  the 
Balkans.  l-Jesides,  he  had  \  isited  by  the  way  the  unfoi-funate 
so\'ei'ei<2'ns  of  Prussia,  despoiled  of  pai't  cf  theii*  doiuiniinis,  aTid 
deprive(]  of  neai'lv  the  wliole  of  tlieii"  i-cvennes  by  the  jirolonged 
occu])ation  of  the  pro\  inces  that  wei-e  left  them.      M.  (h'  Tolstoy. 

*  'J'he^f  \v(iri!.s  arc  litci-ally  cxt  raclt'il  iroiii  llu'  scrri't  (■(irresjuiiKionct'  mi 
IVt'iliR'ntl y  (judtwl  by  ii--. 
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thinking  that  if  the  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  the  east 
interested  the  glory  of  Russia,  the  evacuation  of  the  Prussian 
provinces  interested  her  honour,  came  to  Paris  prepossessed  with 
the  twofold  notion  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  Turkish  empire 
and  the  evacuation  of  Prussia.  Add  to  all  this,  that  he  was 
techy,  irritable,  suspicious,  and  excessively  proud  of  the  glory  of 
the  Russian  armies. 

Napoleon  had  promised  to  give  him  a  favourable  reception, 
to  make  him  fond  of  residing  at  l?aris,  that  he  might  contri- 
bute by  his  reports  to  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance.  But  he 
found  him  so  fiery  and  so  intractable  on  the  double  affair  of  the 
evacuation  of  Prussia  and  the  acquisition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Danube,  that  he  was  annoyed  at  it.  He  felt  so  strong,  and 
was  himself  so  far  from  patient,  that  he  could  not  long  endure 
the  persistence  of  M.  de  Tolstoy.  Napoleon,  only  half  disguising 
the  vexation  that  he  felt,  told  the  new  ambassador  that  if,  after 
evacuating  the  whole  of  Old  Prussia  and  part  of  Pomerania,  he 
continued  to  occupy  Brandenburg  and  Silesia,  it  was  because 
Prussia  had  refused  to  pay  the  war  contributions  ;  that  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  withdraw  his  troops  as  soon  as 
they  should  be  paid ;  that,  for  the  rest,  if  he  tarried  in  Prussia 
beyond  the  intended  time,  the  Russians,  on  their  part,  were 
tarrying  without  any  avowable  motive  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Danube ;  and  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  assuredly 
equivalent  to  Silesia.  Without  precisely  saying  so,  Napoleon 
appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  a  prejudiced  person  like  M.  de  Tolstoy, 
to  make  the  evacuation  of  Silesia  dependent  on  tliat  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  and  almost  to  link  the  acquisition  of  the  latter 
by  the  Russians  to  the  acquisition  of  the  former  by  the  French. 
The  temper  of  M.  de  Tolstoy  ought  to  have  given  way  to  the 
elevation  of  Napoleon,  but  the  Russian  minister  felt  grievously 
mortified  ;  and  as  we  always  seek  the  society  that  sympathises 
most  with  our  own  sentiments,  he  kept  company,  in  preference, 
with  the  infatuated  persons  of  the  old  French  nobility,  a  far 
from  numerous  class,  who  revenged  themselves  by  their  ani- 
madversions for  not  being  yet  admitted  into  the  imperial  court. 
He  held  a  language  that  was  not  friendly,  and  had  well  nigh 
quarrelled  with  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  not  of  a  passive  disposi- 
tion, about  the  merit  of  the  Russian  and  the  French  armies,  and 
behaved  more  like  the  representative  of  an  unfriendly  court 
than  of  one  which  wished  to  be,  and  wliich  really  was,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  a  close  ally.  IM.  de  Talleyrand,  with  his  dis- 
dainful sang-froid,  was  instructed  to  curb,  to  calm,  to  rejDress,  if 
needful,  the  troublesome  temper  of  M.  de  Tolstoy. 

Things  went  on  more  smoothly  at  St.  J^etersburg  between 
M.  dp  C^aulaincourt  and  the  Emperor  Alexander;  but  the  latter 
dissembled  no  more  than  his  ambassador  the  mortification  which 
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he  experienced.  -M.  de  Caulaincourt  was  a  r^rave  man.  wliose 
face  was  stamped  with  the  intefjfrity  that  dwelt  in  his  soul,  havinfjf 
but  one  weakness — the  incapal)ility  of  consoling'  liiinself  for  the 
part  which  he  had  acted  in  the  atl'air  of  the  J)uke  d'Knijfliien  ; 
which  rendered  liini  sensible.  Ijeyond  measure,  to  the  esteem 
tliat  was  manifested  for  liim.  and  which  furnished  the  Emperor 
Alexander  with  the  means  of  swayino-  him.  ]\r.  de  Caulaincourt 
found  the  emperor  full  of  courtesy  and  kindness  towards  liim. 
bnt  wounded  to  the  heart  to  see  that  the  promises  made  to  him 
were  not  immediately  realised.  At  Tilsit,  Napoleon  had  said 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  that  if  the  war  continued,  and  if 
]\ussia  took  part  in  it.  she  mig-ht  find  towards  the  Baltic  an 
increase  of  security,  towards  the  Black  Sea  an  increase  of  ureat- 
ness;  and  he  had  talked  eventually  of  the  distribution  to  be 
made  of  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  without,  however, 
stipulating  anything  positive.  But  if.  on  the  one  hand,  in  tlu' 
excitement  of  these  communications,  he  had  perhaps  said  more 
than  he  meant  to  grant,  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  understood 
more  than  he  had  really  said  to  him  ;  and  on  his  return  to  St. 
IVtersburg,  in  a  discontented  company,  in  order  to  pacify  it. 
he  had  made  in  confidence  many  indiscreet  and  exaggerated 
communications.  By  degrees  a  notion  became  current  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  St.  Petei'sburg.  that  Bussia,  though  vanrpiished 
at  Friedland.  had  brought  back  from  Tilsit  the  gift  of  Finland, 
Moldavia,  and  A\  allachia.  Those  who  were  well  disposed  towards 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  or,  at  least,  who  were  not  ]-)re-deterTnined 
to  censure  the  government,  considered  that  this  was  a  very  fine 
price  for  several  unsuccessful  campaigns :  that  if  Bussia  owed 
such  extensive  conrpiests  to  the  friendship  of  France,  she  did 
right  to  cultivate  and  to  preserve  that  frirndshi]).  Those,  on 
the  contraiy,  who  still  cherished  in  their  hearts  all  the  senti- 
ments excited  by  the  late  war.  or  who  were  angry  with  the 
emperor  for  his  inconstancy,  such  as  ^[essrs.  de  Czartoryski, 
Xovosilzott'.  Strogonoif,  and  Eotschoubey,  re])resenting  the  for- 
saken policy — these  alleged  that  the  coiKjuest  of  Finland,  to 
which  Bussia  was  urged,  was  of  no  value  ;  that  it  was  a  crumtry 
of  lakes  and  marshes,  totally  destitute  of  inhabitants;  that, 
moreover,  this  conquest  wa'-  immoral,  since  it  was  g;iined  irom 
a  relation  and  an  ally,  the  King  of  Sweden  :  that,  f^r  tlie  rest, 
it  would  be  the  only  one  that  Xapoleoii  would  allow  tli^'  Emperor 
Alexander  to  inake  :  tliat  he  would  nev(M-  put  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  into  his  hands,  of  which  people'  would  very  soon  be 
convinced;  that  the  Fren.ch  aliiane  •  was  therefore  at  once  a 
destn-tion.  an  inconsistency,  and  a  cheat. 

This  language,  repeated  to  the  fjnperor  Alexander,  deeply 
vexed  him,  antl  seeing  by  the  re]iorts  of  M.  de  'i'ol^toy  that 
it  was  likely  to  be  some  day  verified,  he  expressed  to  M.  de 
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Oaulaincourt  his  extreme  mortification  on  the  subject.  He  re- 
ceived him  with  great  cordiaHty,  manifested  for  him  an  esteem 
for  which,  as  he  perceived,  that  ambassador  was  eager,  and  then, 
coming  to  what  concerned  the  Russian  interests,  he  launched 
out  into  bitter  complaints.  He  had  never  meant,  he  said,  to 
link  the  fate  of  Silesia  with  that  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
He  had  stipulated  and  obtained  from  the  friendship  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  restitution  of  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions — a  restitution  necessary,  indisj)ensable,  to  the  honour 
of  Russia.  He  should  have  been  content  with  that  restitution, 
and  have  retired  to  his  own  empire,  satisfied  with  having  spared 
his  unfortunate  allies  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  war,  if 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  desirous  to  engage  him  in  his  system, 
had  not  afforded  him  a  glimpse  of  aggrandisements  both  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the  empire,  and  had  not  been  the 
first  to  speak  to  him  about  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Urged  to 
enter  this  track,  he  had  done  all  that  Napoleon  desired ;  he  had 
declared  war  against  England,  in  spite  of  the  interests  of  Russian 
commerce ;  he  had  resolved  upon  war  with  Sweden,  in  spite  of 
the  ties  of  relationship;  and  when  he  and  everybody  in  the 
empire  expected  to  receive  the  price  of  all  this  compliance  with 
a  foreign  policy,  there  comes  all  at  once  intelligence  from  Paris 
that  he  must  renounce  the  most  legitimate  hopes.  The  czar 
could  not  recover  from  his  surprise,  or  get  the  better  of  his  vexa- 
tion. To  pretend  to  make  the  fate  of  Silesia  dependent  on  that 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  to  keep  back  the  one  from  the 
Prussians  in  order  to  give  the  two  others  to  the  Russians,  was 
a  proceeding  which  rendered  it  a  duty  of  honour  to  refuse  every- 
thing. He  could  not  pay  with  the  s]ioils  of  an  unfortunate 
friend,  whom  he  was  accused  of  having  too  much  sacrificed 
already,  for  acquisitions  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  on 
the  JJanube.  "  Tkosc  unfortwiiaU  Pru^mms,''''  said  Alexander 
to  M.  de  Canlainconrt,  '^  have  nothing  to  cat.  Relieve  me  from 
their  impoi'tunities,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  else  to  trouble  me 
in  my  relations  with  France.  Besides,  what  would  Napoleon 
do  with  Silesia  ?  Woukl  he  keep  it  himself  ?  But  in  that  case 
he  would  be  my  noiglibour,  and  neighbours,  as  he  has  himself 
told  me,  are  never  friends.  Of  what  advantage  to  him  would 
be  a  province  so  distant  from  his  empij-e?  Let  him  take  what 
he  pleases  around  him,  near  to  liim,  I  sliall  tliink  it  natural  aiid 
regular.  He  has  taken  J<]truria ;  he  is  going,  it  is  said,  to  take 
the  Roman  States ;  and  contemplates  one  knows  not  what 
against  Spain — be  it  so  !  Let  him  do  what  suits  him  in  the 
soutli,  but  leave  us  to  do,  in  like  manner,  what  suits  us  in  the 
nortli.  and  not  a])|)roac]i  too  near  our  frontiers.  If  he  does  not 
want  Silesia  for  himself,  could  he  give  it  to  any  one  else  equally 
serviceable  to  him  with  me  ?     Assuredly  not ;  and  in  restoring 
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it  to  tlic  Prussians,  which  is  the  siinj)K'st  of  solutions,  he  must 
not  iu  retaliation  refuse  lue  what  he  has  promised.  He  would 
then  disappoint,  not  only  my  expectations,  Init  those  (»f  thf 
llussian  nation,  which  would  esfecm  l"'inland  to  he  not  worth 
the  war  which  it  will  cost  us  with  Knn'land  and  Sweden  ;  which 
woukl  say,  'that  I  have  been  dui)ed  by  the  ^-reat  man  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  at  Tilsit;  that  one  cannot  meet  him 
without  danger,  either  on  the  held  of  Ijattle  or  in  a  n'-Ljotia- 
tion;  and  that  it  would  have  Ijeen  l)etter.  without  cfuitinuiuL;- 
an  impolitic  and  dano'erous  war,  to  se]iarate  in  ])eace,  but  with 
indifi'erence  and  tlie  coldness  wliich  distance  justifies." '" 

Such  had  been,  and  such  was,  every  dav  tht>  lanj^'uao-e  of  the 
I'hnperor  Alexander  to  ]\I.  de  Caulaincourt.  Ife  did  not  add  that 
if  he  had  been  taught  to  ho])e  for  the  provinces  of  the  Danube,  it 
was  without  their  tDeing  promised  to  him.  and  that  if.  out  of  a 
mere  hope,  the  Riissian  nation,  misletl  by  the  rumours  of  the 
court,  had  made  a  formal  engageinent.  the  fault  was  his,  owing 
to  his  indiscretion,  nay,  his  weakness,  since  he  had  not  been  able 
to  control  those  around  him  but  by  ])romising  more  than  he  could 
perform.  Alexander  did  not  add  tliis ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
if  one  were  not  to  come  to  his  relief  by  granting  what  he  had 
imprutlently  suffered  the  nation  to  hope  for.  lie  would  be  cruelly 
hurt,  and  his  minister  Ilomanzoff  also,  and  that  if  the  sudden 
change  of  policy  effected  at  Tilsit  was  too  recent  for  one  to 
venture  upon  another  ec(ually  sudden,  there  would  still  be  left  at 
tlu^  bottom  of  the  heart  a  deep  wound  constantly  bleeding,  and 
from  which  fresh  wars  would  be  likely  soon  to  ensue. 

.M.  de  t'aulaincourt,  aflirming  with  his  persuasi\'e  honesty  tlie 
good  faith  of  Xa]X)leon,  ])rotesting  that  everything  would  he 
cleared  up,  attrilmting  to  a  misunderstanding,  to  the  jt\alous  sus- 
ce[)tibilitv  of  ]\r.  de  Tolstoy,  the  sinister  re]iorts  which  had  I'ome 
from  ]\aris,  succeeded  in  resloi'ing  some  {^)tii])osure  to  the  mind 
of  the  l']m])eror  Alexander.  The  latlfi'.  at  leiiglh.  i)eg;m  to  liml 
fault  with  M.  de  Tolstoy  himself,  with  his  awkwardness,  willi  his 
ill-tem])ei'.  and  declared  bt>fore  M.  de  ( 'aiilaincoui't  that  li.>  would 
not  fail,  if  lu>  again  found  M.  <le  Tolstoy,  as  he  did  formei-ly  .M.  de 
Markolf.  fjent  on  embroiling  tlie  two  courts,  to  make  a  ^-ignal 
exanqile  of  those  who  shoidd  study  to  tliwai-t.  iiir-tead  of  endea- 
vouring to  sei've  him.  The  Kmperoi-  .Mexander  had  a|)peared 
highly  gratified  i)y  tlu^  magnilicnj  prc-'iits  of  Sr\-rr<  porc'lain 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  1)\-  the  c^'vsioii  of  lifiy  thousand  iiiu-kets. 
and  by  the  reception  of  tlie  Kussiaii  cadets  into  tlif  IVemMi  navy. 
Put  nothing  touched  that  heai't,  full  of  a  singl.'  pa>sion.  exeepl- 
ing  the  object  of  that  pa.-sion.  The  provinces  of  the  Daiuibe  or 
nothing;  that  was  impi'es^ed  upon  his  counlenaiio'  as  in  Ins 
soul,  (h'eply  smitten  with  ambition  and  r.Mu>wn. 

For  th(^"i'est,  M.   de   Caulaincourt.  in   order  toasceHain  prr- 
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cisely  whether  the  nation  shared  the  sentiments  of  its  sovereign, 
sent  one  of  the  employes  of  the  embassy  to  jNIoscow,  to  pick  up 
what  was  said  there.  This  employe,  transported  into  the  circles 
of  the  old  Jlussian  aristocracy,  whose  language  was  more  natural 
and  more  true  than  at  St.  Petersburg,  heard  it  repeated  that  the 
young  czar  had  very  rapidly  ])assed  from  hatred  to  friendship  in 
espousing  the  policy  of  France  at  Tilsit ;  that  he  had  very  lightly 
compromised  the  interests  of  llussian  commerce  by  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain  ;  that  Finland  was  a  very  slender  com- 
pensation for  such  sacrifices  ;  that  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  at 
least  would  be  required  to  make  suitable  payment  for  them  ;  but 
that  those  lino  provinces  would  never  be  obtained  from  Napoleon; 
and  that  their  young  emperor  would  this  time  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  a  new  inconsistency  by  a  new  disappointment. 

M.  de  Caulaincourt  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  these  various 
particulars  to  Napoleon,  and  declared  that  without  doubt  the 
court  of  llussia,  though  deeply  mortified,  would  not  go  to  war, 
but  that  it  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  if  that  were  not  granted 
to  it  which,  with  or  without  reason,  it  liad  flattered  itself  that 
it  should  obtain. 

General  Savary, returning  from  St.  Petersburg,  corroborated  by 
his  testimony  the  reports  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  supported  them 
by  the  recital  of  a  multitude  of  j^articulars  which  he  had  himself 
collected,  and  confirmed  Napoleon  in  the  idea  that  it  depended  on 
himself  to  attach  the  Emperor  Alexander  entirely,  to  chain  him 
to  all  his  projects,  wdiatever  they  might  be,  by  means  of  a  conces- 
sion in  the  east.  Decided  ever  since  the  middle  of  1^'ebruary  to 
extinguish  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  Napoleon  hesitated  no  longer, 
and  resolved  to  pay  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  for  the  new 
power  which  he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  acquiring  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus. 

It  was  assuredly  the  best  measure  that  he  could  adopt ;  for 
though  it  was  very  grievous  to  have  to  lead  the  Russians  by  the 
hand  himself  to  Constantinople,  or,  at  least,  to  bring  them  nearer 
to  that  object  of  their  everlasting  ambition,  still  it  was  necessary 
to  be  consistent,  and  to  submit  to  the  condition  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  He  was  obliged  to  grant  one 
or  two  ])rovinces  on  tlie  Danu])e,  in  order  to  ac(|uiro  the  right  of 
dethroning  in  Spain  one  of  the  oldest  dynasties  in  Europe,  and 
to  renew  the  ]wlicy  of  Loins  XI V.  beyond  the  I'yi'Piif'P^-  For 
the  rest,  if  Napoleon  had  done  no  more  tlian  give  iNIoldavia  and 
Wallachia  without  J5ulgaria  to  tlie  Russians,  that  is  to  say,  lead 
them  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Danube,  taking  care  to  sto]i  them  there; 
if,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  procured  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bul- 
garia for  the  Austrians,  I'or  the  purpose  of  opposing  them  to  the 
Russians,  by  ])lacing  them  upon  tlie  road  to  Constantinoyile,  the 
mischief  would  not  have  been  by  far  so  great.     Albania  and  the 
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^loiva  would  liavt^  been  a  iine  conip.-nsation  for  Franco,  and  slie 
would  not  have  l)()UL;'lit  too  deai'ly  the  C(inC('s>ion  which  she  was 
obli^ired  to  make  in  order  t(i  cnsiin'  the  Ru>>ian  alliaiicf.  'J'lie 
daily  language  of  the  J^iiip.'i'nr  Alfxand(M- and  of  M.  di-  rioman- 
zofr  left  no  dou])t  of  llieir  ac(|uiescenct'  in  tliesr  conditions.  Here 
then  it  was  retiuisite  to  stop:  to  pay  for  the  l\u>sian  alliance.  >ince 
we  liad  made  it  a  necessity,  but  not  to  push  the  disniemberinent 
of  old  Europe  any  further,  not  to  contribute  more  to  the  growth 
of  the  young  colossus,  sprung  from  the  ices  of  the  ])ole,  and 
enlarging  for  a  century  past  in  a  mannt^'  to  apj)al  the  wor'ld. 

Napoleon,  liowever,  whether  he  designed  to  occupy  the  imagi- 
nation of  Alexander,  or  whether,  reduced  to  the  necessity  ui  a 
sacrifice,  he  sought  to  envelo])  it  in  an  immense  recomjiosition, 
or,  lastly,  whether  he  tliought  to  derive  fi-om  circumstances, 
besides  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourljons,  the  entire 
acfjuisition  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean — Na])oleon  con- 
ceived that  he  ought  not  to  sto])  at  the  mere  concession  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  which  would  have  settled  tncrything, 
and  assented  to  the  raising  of  the  immense  (piestion  of  the 
complete  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  the  moment, 
the  Turks,  secretly  excited  ])y  Austria,  ]iul)licly  by  j-]nglantl, 
both  asserting  that  France  was  about  to  sacrifice  them  to  Rus- 
sian ambition — the  Turks  conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
odious  manner  towards  the  French.  Xot  daring  to  strike  off 
their  heads,  they  struck  off  those  of  tlii-ir  ])artisans.  and  behaved, 
in  short,  like  furious  barbarians  intoxicated  with  blood  and 
pillage.  Xa]5oleon.  exas]ierated  against  them,  at  length  deter- 
niint'd  to  write  a  letter  to  the  l*]mperor  Alexander,  in  which  he 
announced  his  intention  of  discussing  the  (piestion  of  the  Fm]nre 
of  the  J'last,  of  considering  it  under  all  its  aspects,  of  solving 
it  definitively;  in  which  he  also  ex]n'i'ssed  a  d(\sii-e  to  admit 
Austria  as  a  sharer,  and  specified  as  an  essential  condition  of  this 
partition,  whatever  it  might  l)e.  ])artial  or  total,  mort'  advan^ 
tageous  for  these  or  for  thost\  a  gigantic  f^x])fdit  ion  to  India, 
across  the  continent  u\  Asia,  executed  by  a  l'"i-<'iich.  Austi-ian. 
and  Russian  armv.  It  was  M.  de  Caidaincoui't  who  deli\-ered 
Napoleon's  letter  to  the  l'jn])eror  Alexandei-.  Th<'  czar  was 
already  apjirisi-d  by  a  desjiatch  from  M.  de  Tol<toy  of  the  t'avoui'- 
able  change  whi(>h  had  taken  place  at  l'ai-i<,  and  lie  i-eceived 
the  ambassador  ot'  France  witli  ti-an<poi'ts  of  joy.  He  insisted 
on  reading  Xapoleon's  lettei-  iiiiinediately.  and  in  1ii>  pi'.-<ence. 
He  read  it  with  an  eiiu-lioii  \\liicli  he  was  unable  to  repre-s. 
"  Ah,  the  great  man  !  ""  he  exclaimed  i'\ei'y  mi  mieiit — ■'  the  great 
man!  There!  he  \\\\<  come  hack  to  the  ideas  of  Tilsit!  Tel! 
him.''  he  frf^c(uentlv  I'epeated  to  .M.de  Caulaincoui-t.  --that  I  am 
devoted  to  him  for  life;  that  my  emjiire.  \\\\  armie<.  and  all  are 
at  his  disposal.     When  I  a-k  him  to  grant  something  to  satisfy 
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the  pride  of"  the  liussian  nation,  it  is  not  out  of  ambition  that 
I  speak :  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  that  nation  whole 
and  entire,  and  as  devoted  to  his  great  projects  as  I  am  myself. 
Your  master,"  he  added,  "purposes  to  interest  Austria  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire  :  he  is  in  the  right.  It 
is  a  wise  conception :  I  cordially  join  in  it.  He  designs  an 
expedition  to  India :  I  consent  to  that  too.  I  have  already 
made  him  acquainted,  in  our  long  conversations  at  Tilsit,  with 
the  difficulties  attending  it.  He  is  accustomed  to  take  no 
account  of  obstacles ;  nevertheless,  the  climate  and  distances 
here  present  such  as  surpass  all  that  he  can  imagine.  But  let 
him  be  easy  ;  the  preparations  on  my  part  shall  be  pi^oportioned 
to  the  difficulties.  Now  we  must  come  to  an  understanding 
about  the  distribution  of  the  territories  which  we  are  going  to 
wrest  from  Turkisli  barbarism.  Discuss  this  subject  thoroughly 
with  M.  de  liomanzoff.  Nevertheless,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  all  this  cannot  be  usefully,  definitively  discussed,  but  in 
an  interview  between  me  and  Napoleon.  As  soon  as  our  ideas 
have  arrived  at  a  commencement  of  maturity,  I  shall  leave  St. 
Petersburg,  and  go  to  meet  your  emperor  at  whatever  distance 
he  pleases.  I  should  like  to  go  as  far  as  Paris,  but  I  cannot ; 
besides,  it  is  a  meeting  upon  business  that  we  want,  not  a 
meeting  for  parade  and  pleasure.  We  might  choose  Weimar, 
where  we  should  be  among  our  own  family  ;  but  even  there 
we  should  be  annoyed  by  a  thousand  things.  At  Erfurt  we 
should  be  more  free,  more  to  ourselves.  Propose  that  place 
to  your  sovereign ;  when  his  answer  arrives  I  will  set  out 
immediately,  and  I  shall  travel  like  a  courier." 

As  he  said  these  things  and  a  thousand  others,  which  it  were 
useless  to  repeat,  the  em]ieror,  overflowing  with  a  joy  which  he 
could  not  repress,  acknowledged  that  M.  de  Caulaincourt  was 
right  some  time  before,  when  endeavouring  to  tranquillise  him  re- 
specting the  intentions  of  Na]:)oleon,  in  imputing  the  momentary 
disagreement  to  mere  misunderstandings.  He  again  repeated 
that  he  was  sure  it  was  M.  de  Tolstoy,  who  had  been  awkward, 
warm,  ]ierhaps  even  indocile,  to  the  new  policy  of  the  llussian 
cabinet ;  that  he  would  change  him  and  send  another  who 
should  be  entirely  to  the  liking  of  Napoleon,  but  he  knew  not 
where  to  find  such  a  one  ;  that  he  everywhere  met  with  refrac- 
tory s]nrits  ;  but  he  was  detemnined  to  quell  them,  whatever 
severity  he  was  obliged  to  use,  and  hiake  them  piirxvx  tlic  (jrand 
H//s/r,vi  of  Tihit. 

M.  de  Caulaincourt  found  old  ^1.  de  Romanzoff  not  less  warm, 
less  young,  in  the  ex]iression  of  his  joy.  "  Here  we  are  then 
come  back  again  to  the  ideas  of  '^l.'ilsit,"  he  repeated  to  M.  de 
Caulaincourt.  "  'i'hose  we  compreh(>nd,  we  enter  into  them  ; 
they  arc  worthy  of  tlie  great  man  who  is  an  honour  to  the  age 
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and  to  liuinan  nature."  After  incredible  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction  and  of  devotednt'ss  to  France,  M.  df  Uoiiian/.i>l1" 
ventured  upon  that  diflicult  (juestion  of  partition,  'riicrr  coin- 
menced  embarrassment,  nay,  even,  we  must  sav,  confusion.  Td 
lay  daring  hands  on  the  extensive  countries  which  arc  of  such 
iiujiortance  to  the  e(|uilibrium  of  the  world,  and  which  belong 
not  only  to  the  stupid  possessors,  who  keep  them  in  barbarism 
and  stei'ility,  but  far  more  to  Europe;  itself,  so  deeply  inten^stcd 
in  their  independence — to  lay  hands  on  these  countries,  even  in 
idea,  embarrassed  the  greedy  ]{ussian  minister,  who  devounMl 
them  in  his  longings,  and  the  French,  minister,  who  gave  them 
up  from  necessity  to  the  jNIuscovite  monster  of  ambition.  Though 
both  were  furnished  with  tlieir  instrnctions,  and  knew  what  to 
think,  what  to  say,  on  the  subject  which  brought  them  together, 
neither  was  willing  to  speak  the  first  word.  The  most  hungry 
was,  of  course,  the  first  to  speak,  and  he  did  speak.  He  spoke, 
in  that  interview  and  in  several  others,  with  entire  freedom,  and 
with  an  unparalleled  boldness  of  ambition. 

Two  plans  presented  themselves :  in  the  first  place,  a  partial 
partition,  which  should  leave  to  the  Turks  that  portion  of  their 
European  territory  extending  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Bosphorus, 
consequently  the  two  straits  and  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
all  their  Asiatic  provinces  ;  in  the  second  place,  a  com])lett>  parti- 
tion, which  should  leave  to  the  Turks  none  of  their  Furopean 
territory,  and  take  from  them  all  their  Asiatic  provinces  washed 
by  the  jSIediterranean. 

The  first  plan  was  that  which  seemed  to  ha\  e  occu]ned  the  two 
empei'ors  at  Tilsit.  It  presented  but  few  difficulties.  France 
was  to  have  all  the  maritime  provinces,  Albania,  which  adjoins 
Dalmatia,  the  Morea,  and  Candia.  liussia  w\as  to  obtain  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  which  form  the  left  of  the  Danubt\  Bulgaria. 
which  forms  the  right,  and  thus  sto])  at  the  Balkans.  Austria, 
to  console  herself  for  seeing  llwssia  established  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  was  to  take  J>osnia  in  full  ])ropiM-ty.  and  Sei-via 
as  an  appanage  for  one  of  the  archdukes.  In  this  system  the 
Turks  would  retain  the  most  essential  ])art  of  thtMr  j-hiropean 
provinces,  those  which  geogra]ihy  and  th<>  natur«^  of  the  p(t|)ula- 
tion  have  hitherto  amply  ensured  to  them,  that  is  to  say.  the 
part  to  the  south  of  the  i^alkans.  the  two  straits.  Tonstantinople. 
and  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  enquire.  There  woidd  thus  b(> 
taken  from  them  such  provinces  only  as  they  could  no  longer 
govern.  Moldavia.  Wallachia,  to  which  they  had  already  been 
obliged  to  concede  a  sort  of  independence  ;  Servia.  which  was 
at  that  nioment  striving  to  emanci])ale  itself  by  arms  ;  I'lpire. 
which  belonged  to  Ali,  pacha  of  Janina.  more  than  to  the 
Porte;  lastlv,  Greece,  which  already  ajipeared  disposed  to  dety 
the  sword  of  its  ancient  conciuerors  rather  than  to  endure  their 
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yoke.  The  division  of  these  provinces  among  the  co-partners 
was  made  agreeably  to  geography.  France  gained,  it  is  true, 
superb  maritime  positions.  Still,  besides  the  inconvenience  of 
herself  bringing  the  Russians  near  to  Constantinople,  there  was 
another  not  less  serious,  namely,  that  of  giving  to  Russia  and 
Austria  that  which,  from  the  contiguity  of  territory,  must  con- 
tinue theirs,  and  taking  for  France  such  as  could  not  remain 
hers  unless  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  greatness  impossible  to  be 
long  maintained.  Had  we  kept  the  most  essential  part  of  that 
greatness,  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  and  even  the  back  of  the 
Alps,  that  is  to  say,  Piedmont,  Greece  was  still  too  far  from 
us  to  be  preserved.  All  this  was,  therefore,  in  reality,  but  a 
sorry  concession  towards  the  east  for  the  triumph  in  the  west 
of  great  designs,  no  doubt,  but  unseasonable,  extravagant,  which 
must  add  new  burdens  to  those  which  already  oppressed  the 
empire. 

The  second  plan  was  a  sort  of  convulsion  of  the  civilised 
world.  The  Turkish  empire  was  to  be  swept  away  completely 
both  from  Europe  and  from  Asia.  The  Russians,  according  to 
this  new  plan,  were  to  pass  the  Balkans  and  to  occupy  the 
southern  slope,  namely,  ancient  Thrace  as  far  as  the  straits,  to 
obtain  the  object  of  their  desires,  Constantinople,  and  a  portion 
of  the  shore  of  Asia,  to  ensure  to  them  the  possession  of  the 
straits.  Austria,  acquiring  also  a  better  share,  and  employed 
in  keeping  France  and  Russia  apart,  would  obtain,  besides 
Bosnia  and  Servia.  both  in  full  property,  Macedonia  itself  as 
far  as  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  Salonichi.  France,  retain- 
ing her  former  allotment,  Albania,  Thessaly  as  far  as  Salonichi, 
the  Morea,  Candia,  would  have  further  all  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Tlie  '^J'urks,  flung  back 
to  the  extr(Muity  of  Asia  Minor,  and  upon  the  P]uphrates,  would 
be  at  liberty  to  adhere  there  to  that  religion  of  the  Koran  which 
had  caused  them  to  lose  their  empire  in  Europe  and  three- 
fourths  of  that  in  Asia. 

In  this  chimerical  division  of  the  world,  destined  perhaps  to 
become  some  day  a  reality,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  then 
reserved  for  France,  1her(^  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  it 
was  impossible  to  agree,  and  which  was  as  strongly  contested 
as  if  all  these  jilans  were  to  be  carried  into  speedy  execution. 
(Constantinople  interested  both  the  ])ride  and  the  ambition  of 
the  Russians,  and  among  nations  on(>  is  not  more  eager  than 
another.  The  Russians  coveted  the  city  of  Constantinople 
itself,  as  a  symbol  of  tlu^  Ihnpire  of  the  F^ast :  they  coveted  the 
l)OS]ihorns  and  tlu^  Dardanelles,  as  the  kej's  of  the  seas.  M. 
de  Canlaincourt  ^participated  in  the  sentiments  of  Napoleon, 
who  i-ecoiled  with  ])ride  and  horror  when  lie  was  asked  to 
give  up  Constantinople  to  the  rulers  of  the  north,  peremptorily 
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refused,  aud  proposed  to  make  Constautiuople  and  the  two 
straits  a  sort  of  neutral  State — a  kind  of  IJanseatic  town,  like 
Hamburg  or  Bremen.  At  length,  when  the  Kussian  minister 
persisted  in  the  demand  of  the  city  of  Constantinoi)le  in  par- 
ticular, as  though  it  had  been  for  St.  Sophia  alone,  ]\I.  de 
Caulaincourt  acceded,  saving  the  pleasure  of  his  master,  but 
reserving  the  Dardanelles  for  France,  as  being  the  route  by 
land  for  Syria  and  Egypt,  which  would  have  made  the  FriMich 
battalions  travel  the  same  road  as  the  ancient  crusaders.  'J'hf 
Russians,  having  St.  Sophia,  would  not  relinquish  to  the  French 
the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  they  were  importunate  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  weak  as  they  were.  'J'liev 
refused  Constantinople  on  those  terms,  and  dechuvd,  what  was 
indeed  true,  that  they  should  prefer  the  first  partial  partition, 
which  left  the  south  of  the  Balkans  and  Constantino])le  to  the 
Turks.  Satisfied,  in  this  case,  with  having  the  extensive  plains 
of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  Balkans,  they  consented  to  post- 
pone the  rest  of  their  conquest,  and  chose  rarher  to  see  the 
keys  of  the  seas  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  than  to  put  them 
into  those  of  the  French. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  to  continue  the  discussion  on  this  im- 
])ortant  subject  ;  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, and  the  interminable  quarrel  Mhich  arose — daring  and 
silly  anticipation  of  ages — revealed  the  true  interest  of  Furope 
.igainst  Russia  in  the  question  concerning  Constantinople.  Tlie 
French  empire  having  become,  at  this  time,  extensive  as  Furo])e 
itself,  was  alive  to  all  its  interests,  and  would  not  give  up  the 
strait  from  which  the  Ivussians  will  some  day  threaten  the  in- 
dependence of  the  European  continent.  It  was  quite  eitough  to 
concede  Finland  to  them,  to  alfoi'd  them  the  means  of  takiug 
a  step  towards  the  Sound,  anothei-  strait.  tVoiu  whicii,  at  some 
future  time,  they  will  be  not  less  threatening.  When,  indeed, 
the  Bussian  colossus  shall  have  one  foot  on  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  other  on  the  Sound,  the  Old  AN'orkl  will  l)e  enslaved, 
freedom  will  have  fled  to  America;  chimerical  at  this  moment 
to  narrow  minds,  tliese  forebodings  will  stune  day  be  realised  ; 
for  Furope,  unwi-ely  divided,  like  tlie  cities  of  d'reece  before 
the  kiuLTS  of  ^lacedonia,  will  -[iroiialily  ex])ei-ieiice  tlit>  like  t'ate. 

After  lonn-  discussion,  the  liiis>ian  miiii>ler  and  the  I'rench 
amljassador  had  done  no  more  than  ripen  their  ideri-.  as  they 
said.  There  wa-  nothing  ])ut  a  meeting  of  the  t\\o  >(>vereigns 
that  could  settle  thes.'  mighty  dilFer-'Uces.  It  wa>  therefore 
ao-reed  that  an  exposition  of  the  two  ])lans  shonjii  l)e  addi-esx'd 
t(;  Na])oleon.  with  a  recpiest  to  send  his  ojiini-nis.  and  an  offer 
of  an  interview  for  the  purpose  of  i-eCiMiciling  theiu  with  those 
of  the  Fni})eror  Alexander.  I'or  this  interview  there  was  to  be 
selected  a  place  very  near  to  France,  such  as  Erfurt  for  instance. 
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But  to  write  such  things  was  repugnant  even  to  those  who  had 
dared  to  utter  them.  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  apprised  sometimes 
by  his  good  sense  of  their  chimerical  and  alarming  nature, 
preferred  leaving  to  M.  de  Romanzoff  the  task  of  committing 
them  to  writing.  The  latter  accepted  it,  and  presented  a  note, 
written  entirely  with  his  own  hand,  which  M.  de  Caulaincourt 
was  to  despatch  immediately  to  Napoleon.  If,  however,  he 
ventured  to  write,  he  dared  not  to  sign  it.  He  delivered  it 
himself,  in  his  own  handwriting,  but  not  signed ;  and  to  give 
it  full  authenticity,  the  Emperor  Alexander  declared  orally  to 
M.  de  Caulaincourt  that  this  note  had  his  full  approbation,  and 
was  to  be  received,  though  without  signature,  as  the  authentic 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  cabinet.* 

*  We  think  it  right  to  quote  this  paper  itself,  perhaps  the  most  curious 
monument  of  those  extraordinary  times,  copied  literally  from  the  Minute  in 
the  handwriting  of  M.  de  Romanzoff,  sent  to  Napoleon,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  depot  of  the  Louvre.  We  have  had  before  us  the  original  document, 
and  we  aflirm  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  following  copy  : — 

"  Since  his  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Italy,  &c., 
has  recently  judged  that,  in  order  to  attain  a  general  peace  and  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  it  would  be  expedient  to  weaken  the  Ottoman  empire 
hy  the  dismemberment  of  its  provinces,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  faithful  to 
his  engagements  and  to  his  friendship,  is  ready  to  concur  in  it. 

"  The  first  idea  which  could  not  fail  to  present  itself  to  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Kussias,  who  is  fond  of  calling  to  mind  the  occurrences  at  Tilsit,  when  this 
overture  was  made  to  him,  was  that  the  emperor,  his  ally,  purposed  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  execution  of  what  the  two  monarchs  had  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  relative  to  the  Turks,  and  that  he  added  to  it 
the  proposal  of  an  expedition  to  India. 

"  It  had  been  settled  at  Tilsit  that  the  Ottoman  power  was  to  be  driven 
back  into  Asia,  retaining  in  Europe  nothing  but  the  city  of  Constantinople  and 
iloumelia. 

"  There  was  drawn  at  the  same  time  tliis  consequence,  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  should  acquire  Albania,  the  Morea,,  and  the  island  of  Caudia. 

"  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  next  allotted  to  Russia,  giving  that  empire 
the  Danube  for  its  boundary,  comprehending  Bessarabia,  which  is  in  fact  a 
strip  of  sea-coast,  and  which  is  commonly  considered  as  forming  part  of 
Moldavia ;  if  to  this  portion  be  added  Bulgaria,  the  emperor  is  ready  to 
concur  in  the  expedition  to  India,  of  which  there  had  then  been  no  question, 
provided  that  this  expedition  to  India,  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself  has 
just  traced  its  route,  shall  ^iroceed  through  Asia  Minor. 

"The  Emperor  Alexander  applauded  himself  for  the  idea  of  gaining  th(> 
concurrence  of  a  corps  of  Austi'ian  troops  in  the  expedition  to  India  ;  and  as 
the  em))eror,  his  ally,  seemed  to  wish  that  it  should  not  be  numerous,  he  con- 
ceives that  this  concurrence  would  be  adequately  compensated  by  awarding 
to  Austria,  'J'nrkish  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  unless  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencli 
sliould  find  it  convenient  to  retain  a  portion  of  them.  'J'here  might,  moreover, 
h('  offered  to  Austria  a  less  direct  but  very  considerable  interest,  by  settling 
the  future  condition  of  Servia..  incontestably  one  of  the  fine  ]"irovinces  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  in  tlio  following  maimer  : — 

"  'J"he  Servians  are  a  warlike  people,  and  that  quality,  wliicli  always  cora- 
inaiuls  esteem,  must  excite  a  wish  to  regulate  their  lot  judicionsly. 

'•The  Servinns,  fraught  with  a  feeling  of  just  vengeance  against  the  Turks, 
have  boldly  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  are,  it  is  said,  re- 
solved never  to  wear  it  again.  In  order  to  consolidate  peace,  it  seems  neces- 
sai  y,  therefore,  t(}  t;ike  c\-ire  to  make  them  iiide])endent  of  the  Turks. 

"The  peacr  of  'I'iLsiL  detenu  iiies  notliiiig  in  regard  to  them.     Their  own  wish. 
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However,  it  was  not  enong'li  to  discuss  eventually  plans  of 
partition  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Napoleon  conceived  that  some- 
thing more  positive  was  needed  to  satisfy  the  ivussians,  some- 
thing wliich,  while  imposing  a  less  sacrifice  on  him.  would 
touch   them  dee])ly,  wlien  from   words  they  should  proceed  to 

expressed  stioui^ly  and  more  than  once,  has  led  tliom  to  implore  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  admit  them  into  the  number  of  his  subjects  ;  tliis  attachment  to 
his  person  makes  him  desirous  that  they  should  live  hap] ly  and  content,  with- 
out insistinc:  upon  extendinsi  his  sway  ;  his  majesty  seeks  no  acquisitions  that 
could  obstruct  peace  ;  he  makes  with  pleasure  this  sacrifice,  and  all  those  which 
can  contribute  to  render  it  speedy  and  solid.  He  proposes,  in  consequence,  to 
erect  iServia  into  an  independent  kingdom,  to  give  its  crown  to  one  ol'  the  arcli- 
dukcs  who  is  not  the  head  of  any  sovereign  br;inch,  and  who  is  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Austria  ;  and  in  this  case  it  shuulil 
be  stipulated  that  this  kingdom  should  never  l)e  incorporated  with  the  mass  of 
the  dominions  of  that  house. 

"This  whole  supposition  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  provinces, 
as  explained  above,  being  founded  upon  the  engagements  at  Tilsit,  has  not 
appeared  to  offer  any  difficulty  to  the  two  j^ersons  comniissioncd  by  the  two 
emperors  to  discuss  together  the  means  of  attaining  the  ends  jjropused  bv  tln-ii- 
irapjerial  majesties. 

"The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  ready  to  take  part  in  a  treaty  l)etween  the  tln-ce 
emperors,  which  should  fix  the  conditions  above  expressed  ;  b\it,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  conceived  that  the  letter  which  he  recently  received  from  tlie 
Emperor  of  the  French  seemed  to  indicate  the  resolution  of  a  much  more 
extensive  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  empire  tliazi  that  which  had  been 
projected  between  them  at  Tilsit,  that  monarch,  in  order  to  meet  the  interests 
of  the  three  imperial  courts,  and  [larticularly  in  order  to  give  the  emperor,  his 
ally,  all  the  proofs  of  friendshiij  and  tleferencc  that  are  in  liis  jiower,  lias 
declared  that,  without  wanting  u  further  diminution  (.f  the  strength  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  he  would  cheerfully  concur  in  it. 

"  He  has  laid  down  as  the  principle  of  his  interest  in  tliis  greater  jiaitition 
that  his  share  of  the  increased  acquisition  should  be  nnulerate  in  extent  or 
magnitude,  and  that  he  would  consent  that  the  shave  of  his  ally  in  j^articulai- 
should  be  marked  out  of  much  larger  ])roportion.  His  majesty  lias  added  tliat 
beside  this  princijole  of  modei-ation  he  iilaced  one  of  wixloni,  which  consist td 
in  not  finding  himself  by  this  new  jilan  of  partition  worse  jilaced  than  he  is  at 
jiresent  in  regard  to  boundaries  and  <:ommei'cial  nlations. 

"  Setting  out  with  these  two  priiicijiles,  the  I'mjieror  Alexander  would  m  e, 
not  only  without  jealousy  but  with  ])leasure,  1  he  Emperor  Napoleon  at-quire  and 
incorporate  with  his  dominions,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned  above, 
all  the  islands  (^f  the  Archijielago,  Cyprus,  l?hode>,  and  e\-en  wliate\er  i>  h'ft  of 
tiie  seaports  of  the  Levant,  8yria,  and  Egypt. 

"In  case  of  this  iiior(,'  exteii-^ive  jiartition.  the  Eirqieror  .Alexander  wciiiM 
change  his  preceding  o]»inion  re>]">ct  ing  t  lie  state  ol'  Sei\  ia  ;  studying  to  foiiii 
;in  honourable  and  higldy  ad\antageor,.s  share  for  tiie  house  of  .\usiiia,  he 
should  wish  that  Servia  >hoiild  Ik^  iti'  orporati'd  with  the  iiia^s  of  the  Aii-tiian 
domiidons,  and  tliat  there  should  be  adilrd  to  it  IMaerdonia.  with  the  .  xeep- 
lion  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  which  Eraiiee  inight  c'l-ire  in  order  to  fortify 
her  Albanian  frontier,  -o  a>  that  l''rani'e  irULiht  obtain  Saloi.iehi.  'I  lii~  line  of 
t  lie  Austrian  i'rontier  iniglit  bi'  diawn  from  Seo])i;i  to  Oipliaiie.  are;  would  tuake 
t  he  power  of  t  he  lioii>e  of  Aust  ria  extend  to  the  xa. 

"Croatia  mi-lit  beloii--  to  !■" ranee  or  to  Aii-ti:a,  a^  the  ]-;niiieror  Napol,(,ii 
nleases. 

"The  Phnperor  Ah'xander  eamiot  (iisgui-e  fi-oiii  h:>:ii;y  iliat,  lindiiig  .a  par- 
ticular satisfaction  in  all  that  1ki>  been  said  at  'l"il.-it,  lie  plae,  s.  aeeor.iiiig  to  tlie 
advice  of  the  emperor,  his  Iriird.  tlio-e  ]io-;.-e.->ioii<  of  the  1ioi;m>  of  .\iistria 
betwct'ti  theirs,  in  order  to  axoid  liie  point  of  icuitaet,  always  so  liable  to  cool 
IVi'iidsliip. 

"  The  -h.are  of  Russia  in  tlii-  new  ami  e.x tensive  partition  would  i;a\e  added 
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deeds — this  was  the  conquest  of  Finland.  He  had  ordered 
M.  de  Caulaincourt  to  urge  warmly  the  expedition  against 
Sweden,  from  the  motive  that  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  also 
because  he  was  desirous  to  compromise  Russia  irrevocably  in 
his  system.  Once  engaged  against  the  Swedes,  she  could  not 
fail  to  be  so  against  the  English,  and  to  proceed,  in  regard  to 
them,  from  a  mere  declaration  of  hostilities  to  hostilities  them- 

to  that  which  was  awarded  to  her  in  the  preceding  plan,  the  possession  of  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  with  a  radius  of  a  few  leagues  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe 
part  of  Koumelia,  so  as  that  the  frontier  of  Russia,  on  the  side  of  the  new  pos- 
sessions of  Austria,  setting  out  from  Bulgaria,  should  follow  the  frontier  of 
Servia  to  a  little  beyond  Solismick  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  from 
Solismick  to  Trayanopol  inclusive,  and  then  the  river  Moriza  to  the  sea. 

"  In  the  conversation  that  has  taken  place  respecting  this  second  plan  of 
partition,  there  has  been  this  difference  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  two  per- 
sons conceived  that,  if  Kussia  were  to  possess  Constantinople,  France  ought 
to  possess  the  Dardanelles,  or,  at  least,  to  appropriate  to  herself  that  which 
was  on  the  Asiatic  side  :  this  assertion  was  contested,  on  the  other  part,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  immense  disproportion  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  shares 
of  this  new  and  greater  partition,  and  that  even  the  occupation  of  the  fort 
would  utterly  destroy  the  principle  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  not  to  be  worse 
placed  than  he  now  is  in  regard  to  his  geographical  and  commercial  relations. 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander,  moved  by  the  feeling  of  his  extreme  friendship 
for  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  has  declared,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  difficulty  ; 
istly,  that  he  would  agree  to  a  military  road  for  France,  running  through  the 
new  possessions  of  Austria  and  Russia,  opening  to  her  a  military  route  to  the 
ports  of  Syria  ;  2ndly,  that  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wished  to  possess  Smyrna, 
or  any  other  point  on  the  coast  of  Natolia,  from  the  point  of  that  coast  which 
is  opposite  to  Mitylene  to  that  which  is  situated  opposite  to  Rhodes,  and 
should  send  troops  thither  to  conquer  them,  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  ready 
to  assist  in  this  enterprise,  by  joining,  for  this  purpose,  a  corps  of  his  troops 
to  the  French  troops  ;  3rdly,  that  if  Smyrna,  or  any  other  possession  on  the 
coast  of  Natolia,  such  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  having  come  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  should  afterwards  be  attacked  not  only  by  the  Turks,  but 
oven  by  the  English,  in  hatred  of  that  treaty,  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  will  in  tliat  case  proceed  to  the  aid  of  his  ally  whenever  he  shall  be 
required  to  do  so. 

"4thly.  His  majesty  thinks  that  the  house  of  Austria  might,  on  the  same 
footing,  assist  France  in  taking  possession  of  Salonichi,  and  proceed  to  the 
aid  of  t,hat  port  whenever  it  shall  bo  required  of  her. 

"  5thly.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  declares  that  he  has  no  wish  to  acquire  the 
south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  which  is  in  Asia,  though,  in  the  discussion,  it 
was  thought  that  it  might  be  desirable  for  him. 

"  6thly.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  declared  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
success  of  his  troops  in  India,  he  should  not  desire  to  possess  anything  there, 
and  that  he  would  cheerfully  consent  that  France  should  make  for  herself  all 
the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India  which  she  might  think  fit  ;  and  that  it 
should  be  likewise  at  lu^r  ojition  to  cede  any  portion  of  the  conquests  which 
she  niiglU,  make  there  to  her  allies. 

"  If  the  two  allies  agree  together  in  a  precise  manner  that  they  adopt  one 
or  tlu!  other  of  these  two  plans  of  partition,  his  majest}'  the  Erajieror  Alexander 
will  have  extreme  pleasure  in  repairing  to  tlie  personal  interview  which  has 
been  proposed  to  him,  and  which  could  perhaps  take  place  at  Erfurt.  He 
conceives  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the  basis  of  the  engagements  that 
are  to  b(!  made  there  were  pieviously  fixed  with  a  sort  of  prei'ision,  that  the 
two  e!n])erors  may  have  nothing  to  add  to  tlie  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  one 
another  but  that  of  being  enabled  to  sign  without  delay  the  fate  of  this  part  of 
the  globe,  and  t  hereby,  as  they  propf)se  to  themselves,  to  force  England  to  desire 
that  peace  from  which  she  now  keeps  aloof  wilfully  and  with  such  boasting." 
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selves.  But  siiio-ularly  enouf^b,  the  Russians  wen-  ivluctant  to 
undertake  the  coiujuest  of  Finlaiul,  the  most  useful  one,  lu-vci- 
theless,  of  all  those  which  they  were  nieilitating.  and  it  setMurd 
to  be  sufficient  to  have  obtained  the  authorisation  for  it,  without 
beini^  in  haste  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It  was  with  i-c^-ret 
that  they  diverted  part  of  their  forces  either  from  the  east  or 
from  the  Polish  provinces,  greatly  agitated  at  that  moment. 
Ne\  ertheless,  continually  urged  by  ^l.  dp  Caulaincourt,  llu'\' 
did  at  length  invade  Finland  in  the  course  of  February,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  plan  of  partition,  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  was  under  discussion. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  Emperor  yVlexander  could 
not  assemble  more  than  25,000  men  on  the  frontier  of  Finland. 
Ilt^  had  entrusted  the  command  of  them  to  (leneral  Buxh(")vden, 
the  same  who  had  displayed  his  incapacity  at  Austerlitz,  and 
who  displayed  it  still  more  in  the  war  with  Sweden.  Excellent 
troops  had  been  given  him,  with  good  lieutenants,  especially 
the  heroic  and  indefatigable  Bagration,  who  when  one  war  was 
finished  longed  to  begin  another.  Napoleon  had  strongly  urged 
them  to  act  during  the  frosts,  that  they  might  be  able  to  cross 
without  difficulty  the  waters  which  cover  L'inland,  a  country 
studded  with  lakes,  forests,  granitic  rocks,  dropped  upon  thi> 
earth  like  aerolites.  A  brave  Swedish  officer,  (Jeneral  Kliiigspor. 
with  15.000  regular  troops,  steady  as  Swedish  trot»ps  always 
are,  and  4000  or  5000  militia,  defended  the  country.  If  the 
Swedish  government,  less  regardless  of  all  the  warnings  whieli 
it  had  received,  had  taken  its  ]irecautions,  and  directed  all  its 
forces  upon  that  point,  instead  of  threatening  the  Daiu^s  with 
ridiculous  attempts,  it  might  have  ad\antageously  (lis])uted  the 
])(issession  of  that  valuable  [)ro\inc(\  Jhit  it  had  left  there  too 
few  troops,  antl  those  too  untrained,  to  oppose  any  eflicacinus 
resistance.  The  Russians,  on  their  part,  attacked  upon  a  Nery 
ill-conceived  plan,  which  att(\'^t(Ml  tlie  jiroiViund  incajiacity  of 
th.eir  commander-in-chief.  Finland,  fi'om  A\'il)org  to  .\bo.  fi'om 
Abo  to  L'leaborg.  forms  a  ti'iangle.  t  wo  side-  (.f  which  are  wa-hed 
by  the  gulfs  of  Einland  and  Rothni;!.  while  the  third  is  boi'der.'d 
by  the  Russian  frontier.  Common  sense  intimated  that  it  wa> 
re(pusite  to  o]ierate  on  the  side  of  the  triangle  btu-ileriuL;-  the 
Russian  frontier,  that  is  \i)  say.  l)y  the  Sa\olax,  liecau>e  it  wa-- 
the  shortest  and  the  least  defended  line.  Tht"  Swedes,  in  fact, 
occupied  the  two  sides  which  form  the  coa>is  of  the  gults  ol 
Finland  and  .l5olhnia:  they  wei-e  spread  thi-oiigdi  the  -eapoi-ts. 
peo])led  in  general  bv  Swedes,  the  aTieient  criloni-ts  ef  I'inland. 
If.  instead  of  traversing  the  two  maritime  sides  dt'  the  triangle, 
fnr  the  |)urpose  of  disjuiting  these  with  them,  the  Rii>sians  liad 
followed  with  a  column  of  I  5. GOO  men  the  side  which  borders 
their  frontier  from  AViborg  to  Fleab(M-g.  ^ending  al-ng  th(^  eea-^t 
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only  a  column  of  io,000  men  to  occupy  as  fast  as  the  Swedes 
evacuated  it,  and  also  to  blockade  the  fortresses,  they  would 
have  arrived  before  the  Swedes  at  Uleaborg,  and  taken  not  only 
Finland,  but  General  Klingspor  and  the  little  army  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  country.  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  advanced  along  the  coast  in  three  columns,  commanded 
by  Generals  Gortschakoff,  Toutchkoff.  and  Bagration,  driving 
before  them  the  Swedes,  who  defended  themselves  as  vigorously 
as  they  were  attacked  in  a  series  of  partial  actions.  The  left 
column  having  arrived  at  Sweaborg  while  the  other  two  were 
marching  upon  Tavastehuus,  undertook  the  blockade  of  that 
great  maritime  fortress,  which  consisted  of  several  fortified 
islands,  and  which  was  defended  by  old  Admiral  Cronstedt  with 
7000  men.  The  columns  of  the  centre  and  the  right  advanced 
from  Tavastehuus  to  Abo,  after  traversing  the  side  of  the 
Finland  triangle  which  borders  the  gulf  of  Finland.  General 
Bagration  was  left  at  Abo,  and  General  Toutchkoff  was  after- 
wards sent  along  the  side  that  borders  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
running  direct  north  to  Uleaborg.  A  weak  column  had  been 
directed  upon  the  essential  line,  that  from  Wiborg  to  Uleaborg. 
Thus  the  Russians  did  nothing  more  than  push  the  enemy 
before  them,  merely  taking  from  them  a  few  prisoners,  and 
bringing  about  themselves  a  concentration  of  the  Swedes,  who, 
had  they  thrown  themselves  in  mass  upon  the  true  line  of  ope- 
ration, from  Uleaborg  to  Wiborg  by  the  Savolax,  might  have 
made  them  atone  for  so  vicious  a  manner  of  operating.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  brilliant  petty  actions,  which  proved  the 
bravery  of  the  troops  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  experience 
acquired  by  the  llussian  officers  in  their  wars  against  us,  but 
the  ignorance  of  their  staff  in  all  that  concerned  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  operations.  It  was  not  thus  that  French  generals, 
educated  in  the  school  of  Na]ioleon,  would  have  acted  upon  such 
a  theatre  of  war.  Tlie  llussians,  having  invaded  but  not  con- 
quered the  country,  undertook  tlie  siege  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
coast,  among  others  that  of  Sweaborg,  whicli  the  frost  could  not 
but  singularly  facilitate. 

A  month  or  thereabout  had  sufficed  for  this  military  march, 
wliicli  was  only  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  I'inland— a 
monlji  employed  by  the  Russian  cabinet  in  the  discussion  of  the 
partition  of  the  east.  Tlie  King  of  Sweden,  on  learning  the 
invasion  of  liis  dominions,  to  revenge  himself  a])parently  for 
th(>  sur])rise  sustaint'd  from  a  brother-in-law,  ventured  upon  an 
act  which  is  hardly  customary  any  longer  even  in  Turkey;  he 
caused  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  d'Alopeus,  to  be  seized, 
instead  of  merely  sending  liim  away;  which  excited  general  in- 
dignation in  the  wliole  diplomatic  body  residing  at  Stockholm. 
Alexander  replied  with  suitable  dignity  to  this  strange  conduct ; 
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he  dismissed  with  infinite  marks  of  attention  M.  dc  Stedinirk. 
ambassador  from  Sweden  at  St.  l'rt(M-sbiirg,  an  old  man  univei'- 
sally  res])ected  ;  but  lie  revenL-'ed  himself  in  a  ditlt-rmt  and  n)ore 
skilful  manner.  He  took  advantai;v  of  the  occasion  to  ])ronounce 
the  union  of  Finland  with  the  liussian  empii-e.  'J'his  con(|uest 
was  thf  sole  result  of  the  mi(,dity  i)lans  projccti'd  at  'J'ilsit  ;  but 
though  the  only  one,  it  was  sullieicnt  to  justify  the  ])olicv  fol- 
lowed at  that  moment  by  the  hlmperor  Alexander,  and  it  is 
a  proof  that  Russia  cannot  con(|iicr  but  with  the  concurrence 
of  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  disdain  which  the  liussians  had  airtctcd 
for  the  conquest  of  Finland,  the  fact  itst-lf,  which  seemed  Id 
be  consummated,  though  a  great  deal  of  blood  was  yet  to  be 
spilt — the  fact  deeply  afl'ected  the  mind  nf  the  public  at  St. 
IVtersburg.  It  was  remarked  that  having  met  with  nothing  but 
defeats  in  tlie  service  of  fhigland,  l{us>ia  had,  after  only  a  few 
months'  friendship  with  France,  acr|uired  an  im])ortant  jtrovincf. 
but  little  cultivated  and  thinly  ])t'opl('d,  it  is  true,  in  which 
respects  it  was  very  much  like  the  rest  of  thr  empii-e.  but  ad- 
mirably situated  as  a  land  and  M-a  frontier;  and  ])ropU'  In'gan 
to  ho])e  that  the  policy  of  the  Fi-ench  alliance  might  ])nivt'  as 
fertile  as  the  government  flattered  itself  that  it  would.  The 
emperor  and  his  minister  were  rachant  with  joy.  Theii-  usual 
critics,  Messrs.  de  Czartoi'vski  and  XfAosilt/off,  were  less  dis- 
dainful and  less  Vjitter  in  their  animadversions.  The  society  in 
St.  i^etersburg  itself  manifested  its  content  with  ^F  de  (Jaulain- 
court  in  quite  new  attentii-ns,  addressed  not  only  to  his  ])ersoii. 
wdiich  was  surrounded  by  the  |)ul)lic  e>teem.  but  also  I0  hi> 
government,  with  which  it  began  to  be  satisfied. 

The  em])eror  a?id  "S\.  de  Jioman/of]'.  who  had  ju>t  received 
intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  l"]truria  and  Portugal,  of  the 
mo\-emenls  of  ti'ooiis  towai'ds  Foim^  and  Ma<li'id.  and  who  ciailil 
not  doubt  that  those  movements  had  a  \<'V\  serious  niol  i\-e, 
never  s])oke  of  them  but  with  singular  le\ity,  without  ;uiy  a])- 
pearancf  of  ])i'e-oeeu])a1  ion.  ami  a--  men  whogaxe  u])  the  weak 
in  order  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  (i|)])i-i--  in  t  li'  if  I  ui'n. 
Piut  thougli  they  felt  a  re;d  sal  i-t'aet  ion,  they  were  \-.-i-y  urgent 
with  ]\I.  de  Caulaincoiiil  foi-  a  -pei-dy  an-w n- to  1  he  vafii  iu>  jiru- 
jxisals  for  part  it  ion  and  the  a])])oint  meiil  of  a  plac'e  ^i-v  an  inter- 
vi''w  to  be  held  very  shortly,  in  oi'der  ti  >  <et  tie  matt  ri->  ddinit  ively. 
Spring  ^vas  near  at  hand,  lor  it  was  almo.-t  the  I'lid  nt  ft- lii-uar\ . 
and  they  wanted,  they  -aid.  again-t  the  opening  ot' t  he  navigation, 
sf)mething  striking,  that  should  mak.'  penph-  torget  thedi-asters 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  i^pmingof  the  na\igation  in  the 
northern  seas  is  a  ])eri('id  (.f  rejoicing;  foi-  light  makes  its  a)i- 
pearance  acrain.  \\'arnith  return-,  ccminei-ce  lu'ings  it<  treasure.'-. 
The  productions  of  the  north  are  exchanged  forthos(>of  ci\ili-ed 
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F]urope  or  for  specie.  But  this  year  the  English  flag,  the 
usual  instrument  of  these  exchanges,  was  not  to  appear,  or  if 
it  did,  it  must  float  from  the  mastheads  of  men-of-war.  The 
English  shipping,  instead  of  bringing  treasures,  was  not  to  show 
anything  but  the  muzzles  of  its  guns.  There  was  wanted  to 
oppose  to  this  sad  spectacle  some  great  national  joy,  excited  by 
interests  of  a  different  kind,  the  interests  of  Russian  ambition. 

M.  de  Caulaincourt,  who  accurately  reported  to  his  master  the 
ideas  of  this  ambitious  court,  had  communicated  everything  to 
Napoleon  with  his  usual  veracity.  But  in  explaining  the  wishes 
of  Russia,  he  represented  as  certain  that  for  the  present  she 
was  fully  satisfied,  and  that  for  the  rest  she  could  be  fed  for 
some  time  with  hopes. 

Napoleon,  successively  informed  of  this  situation  at  the  end 
of  February  and  in  the  beginning  of  March,  had  clearly  foreseen 
all  the  emotions,  all  the  plans  more  or  less  chimerical,  all  the 
hopes  more  or  less  exaggerated,  that  his  letter  would  produce 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  he  had  said  to  himself  that,  in  the  imme- 
diate invasion  of  Finland,  and  in  the  acceptance  of  a  discussion 
opened  for  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire,  there  was  food 
enough  for  several  months  for  the  imagination  of  the  Russian 
nation  and  of  its  sovereign;  and  that,  during  this  interval  he 
could  prosecute  his  plans  respecting  the  west.  It  is  not  true,  as 
one  would  be  disposed  to  believe  from  what  precedes,  that  he 
entirely  deceived  Russia,  and  that,  in  reality,  he  never  intended 
to  grant  her  at  any  price  a  concession  in  tlie  east.  He  knew 
that  by  relinquishing  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  even  Mol- 
davia alone,  he  should  satisfy  tlie  czar,  and  pay  his  debt  to 
Russian  ambition,  whatever  French  ambition  might  presume  to 
do  in  the  west.  He  had,  therefore,  this  resource,  in  all  cases, 
for  realising  the  hopes  which  he  had  led  the  F]mperor  Alexander 
to  conceive.  J>ut  if  he  went  further,  and  was  not  sorry  to  em- 
ploy in  this  manner  the  lively  imagination  of  his  new  ally,  it 
was  because,  on  his  part,  liis  own  imagination  plunged  deeper 
into  this  futurity  than  tliat  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Turks, 
since  the  fall  of  Selim,  appeared  to  have  reached  the  term  of 
their  existence*.  Na])oleoii  asked  liimself  if  he  must  not  put  an 
end  to  this  evei'-threatening  ruin  ;  and  excited  by  his  maritime" 
struggle  with  the  Jhiglisli,  he  again  asked  himself  if  the  time 
had  not  arrived  for  making  himself  master  of  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  for  availing  himself  of  the  momentary 
attachment  with  which  he  had  ins])ired  Russia  to  direct  an 
army  irpon  India  across  the  ^partitioned  continent  of  Asia. 
'I'hougli  chimerical  in  the  eyes  of  a  generation  reduced,  like  ours, 
to  very  moderate  ]n'oportions,  these  projects  inust  not  be  judged 
of  from  our  present  point  of  view.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
the  man  who  conceived  such  daring  schemes  could  at  pleasure 
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make  and  unmake  kings,  pronounce  by  a  word  the  doom  of  the 
j^'reatest  monarchies  in  Europe;  and  tliou*:li.  in  our  o])inion,  he 
deceived  himself,  we  must  not  belie\e  tliat  we  accurately  mea- 
sure the  extent  of  his  error  in  measurino;  it  according  to  our 
present  ideas  ;  for  by  judfrin*:  thus  our  littleness  would  deceive 
itself  as  much  as  his  greatness  did.  Having  attained  the 
summit  of  omnipotence,  subject  to  a  continual  fermentation  of 
ideas,  he  conceived  that  all  these  cpiestions  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated ;  and  though  he  dreaded  the  solution  as  much  as  his  allv 
desired  it,  he  did  not  deceive  him  by  bringing  them  under  discus- 
sion ;  for  in  the  immensity  of  his  views,  he  was  sometimes  cpiite 
disposed  to  resolve  them. 

He  this  as  it  may,  Napoleon,  having  pushed  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander upon  Einland, having  given  him  the  partition  of  the  'J'urkish 
ein]nre  to  discuss,  said  to  himself  that  he  had  several  nionihs 
bt^fore  him,  and  he  decided  to  carry  at  length  into  execution 
the  plan  which  he  had  fixed  upon  relative  to  Spain. 

"We  liave  already  seen  what  this  ]:)lan  was.  It  consisted  in 
progressively  increasing  the  terroi'  of  the  court  of  S])ain  till  he 
should  Induce  it  to  flee,  as  the  house  of  Ih-aganza  had  done. 
I'Vjr  this  ]mrpose.  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  crafty  meaTis  ; 
and  on  this  occasion  he  em]i]oyed  his  genius  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  too  deeply  regretted.  All  the  troo])s  were  ready. 
(General  Du])ont,  with  25.OOO  men.  was  on  the  \'alladolid 
road,  one  division  upon  Segovia,  taking  the  direction  of  ^Madriil. 
]\rarshal  Moncey,  with  30,000.  was  between  l^urgos  antl  Aranda. 
the  direct  road  for  INTadrid.  General  Duhesme.  with  7000  or 
8000  mt>n,  almost  all  Italians,  was  marching  upon  Harcelona ; 
5000  French  from  Piedmont  and  I'l-uvence  were  on  march  I0 
join  \\\w\.  One  division  of  3000  men  was  ]iroceetling  by  St. 
.lean  l^ied  de  I'ort  for  I'am])elu2ia.  A  second,  coiiijiosed  of 
the  fourth  battalions  of  ihe  fi\-e  legions  of  resei'\e.  was  gont^ 
to  reinforce  the  fir>t.  A  re>er\e  ol'  infantry  was  (irg.nnising  at 
Orleans,  one  of  cavalry  at  Tiatiers.  Tlie.-.-  inade  about  80.000 
men,  all  voung  soldiers,  wlin  liad  ne\-ei-  seen  fire.  l>ut  well 
officered,  and  full  of  the  military  spirit  which  at  that  jx-i-iod 
animated  oui"  armie-. 

It  was  nf^cessarv  to  L''i\'e  a  commandei-  to  these  forces.  Na])o- 
leon  chose  a  verv  indisei-eet  one  for  a  ixilitical  mi>sinn  of  such 
ini]inrtance.  but  lie  placed  him  in  sueli  a  situation  as  to  ])re- 
clude  tli<'  iiossibililv  (if  any  indi-ci-et imh.  'i'lii-  ci'inniander  was 
Murat,  still  discontented  at  li-iiig  only  givnul  (lid<e.  impatient  to 
lu'come  king,  no  matter  wliei-e.  having  taki'U  pai't  in  the  wars 
in  Italv.  Austria.  I'laissia.  Poland.  an<l  cont  I'iiiuted  to  erect 
thrones  at  Naples.  |-'loivnce.  ^Milan.  the  Hague.  ( "a.—el,  Warsaw. 
without  gaining  <ine  of  tho-e  thrones  for  liiinself;  inconsolable 
above  all  for  not  liaviuL;-  oljtained  that  uf  IVIautl,  and  eager  for 
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any  war  which  might  offer  fresh  chances  of  reigning.  The 
Peninsula,  where  at  this  moment  the  throne  of  Portugal  was 
vacant,  where  that  of  Spain  tottered,  was  for  him  the  land  of 
dreams,  as  Mexico  or  Peru  formerly  was  for  the  Spanish  adven- 
turers. Good-natured  and  generous  as  Murat  was,  if  be  was 
required  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  Charles  IV.  by  means  not 
the  most  creditable  or  avowable,  in  his  ardour  for  reigning 
he  was  the  man  to  undertake  the  commission.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  feared  on  his  part  but  too  much  zeal.  How- 
ever, more  intelligent,  more  shrewd  than  he  has  in  general 
been  deemed  (the  circumstances  which  are  about  to  follow  will 
furnish  proof  of  this),  he  was  capable,  in  an  important  interest 
of  ambition,  of  being  even  discreet  and  reserved.  He  had  at 
all  events,  as  we  have  seen  above,  formed  particular  relations 
with  Emmanuel  Godoy,  relations  cultivated  by  the  latter  with 
equal  eagerness,  each  believing  that  the  other  would  assist  him 
in  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  both  deceiv- 
ing themselves,  for  Godoy  was  no  more  in  a  condition  to  give 
a  king  to  the  Spaniards  than  Murat  an  idea  to  Napoleon.  To 
send  Murat  to  S]iain  was,  therefore,  inviting  him  to  a  feast. 
Hut  Napoleon,  designing  to  frighten  the  reigning  house  by  the 
despatch  of  numerous  troops  combined  with  absolute  silence 
respecting  his  intentions,  made  use  of  his  brother-in-law  con- 
formably to  the  plan  whicJi  he  had  adopted.  He  had  had 
him  by  his  side  both  in  Italy  and  Paris  without  uttering  a 
single  word  concerning  his  plans  relative  to  Spain,  at  the  very 
moinent  when  he  was  thinking  of  them  the  most.  On  the  20th 
of  February,  having  seen  him  in  the  course  of  the  day  without 
saying  a  word  to  him  about  the  mission  which  he  destined  for 
him,  he  directed  the  minister  of  war  to  make  him  set  out  in  the 
jiight  for  Jjayonne,  in  order  to  assuine  the  command  of  the 
troops  entering  S])ain.  Murat  was  to  be  there  on  tlie  26th,  and 
to  find  tliere  his  instructions.  '^Diose  instructions  were  to  this 
effect :  to  take  tht^  general  command  of  the  corps  of  the  Gironde 
and  of  th(i  ocean,  of  the  division  of  the  Eastern  I'yrenees,  of 
the  division  of  the  Westinm  Pyrenees,  and  of  all  the  troops 
whicli  were  penetrating  further  into  Spain  ;  to  repair  in  the; 
first  days  of  Marcli  to  Ihirgos,  whither  the  detachments  of  the 
imperial  guai-d  were  to  ])roceed  ;  to  place  his  headcpiarters  at 
the  centre  of  the  cor])s  of  Marshal  Moncey,  that  is  to  say,  at 
1 5 urges  itself;  to  advance  with  this  corps  upon  the  Madrid 
road  by  Aranda  and  Somosierra;  to  direct  that  of  General 
Dupont  thither  by  Segovia  and  the  Escurial  ;  to  be  master  by 
about  the  15th  of  March  of  the  two  passes  of  the  Guadarrama  ; 
to  collect  600,000  rations  of  biscuit  already  made  at  l^ayonne, 
so  that  the  troo])s  should  be  su]")]>lied  for  a  fortnight  in  case 
of  a  forced  march ;  to  await  orders  from  Paris  for  any  ulterior 
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movement;  to  occupy  immediately  the  citaolel  of  J'amix-luna, 
the  forts  of  J3arceloua,  the  fortress  of  St.  St'l)u>tiau  ;  to  t^ive 
the  Spanish  commandants,  as  a  reason  for  tliis  occn])ati(in,  the 
ordinary  rule  of  war  to  secure  one's  rear  when  marchini,'  for- 
ward even  in  a  friendly  country  ;  to  keep  all  the  troo])s  well 
together,  as  one  is  accustomed  to  do  on  a])]iroachin_Lr  the  enemy  ; 
takiuL;-  care  that  tiie  ])ay  should  never  l)e  in  arrear,  so  that  the 
soldiers,  having  money.  mii>-ht  not  l)t>  teiiqjtfd  to  c<lIl^umt'  witli- 
out  ])ayinu',  and  as  there  was  i-eason  to  distru>t  the  Xi-apolitans 
who  were  eiiterin^'  Catalonia,  to  oi'dtn-  tht^  first  Italian  who 
should  ])!under  to  be  shot;  not  to  seek,  not  to  accept  of  com- 
munication with  the  court  of  S]iain  without  lia\inL;'  a  formal 
Di'der;  not  to  answer  any  It^ter  from  the  J'rince  of  the  Peace; 
to  say,  in  case  of  beinir  fpiestioned  in  such  a  manner  as  not  I0  be 
.nble  lo  keep  silence,  that  the  French  ti'oo])s  were  entering  Spain 
fur  a  purpose  known  to  Xa]:)oleo]i  alone,  a  pur])ose  certainly 
advantajreous  to  the  cause  of  S|)ain  and  of  J-'rance ;  to  ])ro- 
nounct!  vau'uely  the  words  Cadiz,  (lilji^allar,  without  sayin<jf 
anything  ])ositive  ;  to  intimate  particularly  to  the  l)i>cayan 
])rovinces.  that  whatever  mio'ht  hap])en.  their  ])rivilt\L;'es  would 
lie  res]iected  ;  to  pul)lish.  on  I'eachim^"  15uri;'os.  an  order  of  the 
day.  ri'CommendinL;'  to  the  ti'00])s  the  striclfst  iliscipline  ami  tht> 
tuost  fraternal  relations  with  1  he  li'enei'ous  S])ai\ish  peo])le.  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  French  ])eo])le  ;  ncvr  to  mix  up  with  all 
t  liese  ])rot('stations  of  friemlshi])  any  other  name  than  that  of 
the  Spanish  ])eo])le.  and  ne\er  to  mention  Kinti,'  Charles  1\  .  or 
his  e'ovei'nment  under  an\'  form  whatever. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  instiaict ions  addressed  to  Murat 
on  the  20th  of  February,  confii'med  and  developeil  in  the  t'ollow- 
inu'  days  in  ])Osterior  orders.  General  l^elliard  was  ])lace(l  about 
hill)  as  chief  of  the  stall',  (ieneral  Cmuchy  as  commander  of  his 
ca\alrv.  (ieneral  Lariboissiere  was  chai'eed  with  the  direction  ot 
the  artillery  of  the  army.  The  latter  was  to  despatch  for  IJayonne. 
fr<un  all  the  depnts  of  artillery  situated  in  the  west  antl  the 
south.  c<jnsidera]jle  stoi-es.  particularly  toofsand  lirework's  capabK- 
of  Ijlowin^-  up  t  he  u'ate  of  a  town  or  of  a  stroue-  castle.  The  mode 
of  carria<i"e  in  Spain  bein<_;'  on  the  liack  of  mules,  orders  were 
immediateK- sent  off  to  I  iayonne  to  ])urchase  li\e  hundred  ot  the 
l)est  and  handsonie-t  of  those  animals.  .M.  Mollieii.  minister 
of  the  ])iililic  ti-easiir\-.  was  dt\-ired  to  send  several  millions  in 
specie,  two  of  them  in  o-old.  to  liayonne.  to  det'ray  all  the 
(\vpenses  of  the  army,  and  to  pay  t!iem  in  ready  meiiey.  lie 
was,  moreover,  to  prei)are  an  e(pntable  tariff.  slK)wini!:  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  French  and  Sjjanisli  coins,  which  was  to  be 
published  in  everv  town  in  S|)ain  throiie'li  which  the  t  roo])s 
should  ])ass,  in  order  to  ])revent  tpian-els  lietween  the  soldiers 
and  the  inhabitant^ 
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To  these  instructions,  given  for  the  ai'my  entering  Spain,  were 
added  others  for  tlie  army  in  Portugal.  Napoleon  designed  that 
Spain  should  not  be  put  to  any  expense  in  an  enterprise  which 
was  about  to  cost  her  the  reigning  dynasty.  But  he  was  not 
equally  scrupulous  in  regard  to  Portugal,  which  he  was  autho- 
rised to  ti'eat  as  a  conquered  country,  and  the  ally  of  England. 
Calculating  the  wealth  of  that  kingdom  rather  by  that  of  the 
colonies  than  by  that  of  the  mother-country,  he  directed  Junot 
to  impose  upon  it  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  millions.  He 
recommended  the  most  extreme  severity  for  any  attempt  at  in- 
surrection, reminding  him,  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  of  the 
terrible  manner  in  which  he  had  repressed  Cairo  in  Egypt,  Pavia 
and  Verona  in  Italy.  He  ordered  him  to  dissolve  the  l^ortuguese 
army,  and  to  send  to  France  all  that  could  not  be  disbanded. 
He  expressly  enjoined  him  to  have  an  eye  on  the  Spanish  divi- 
sions which  had  concurred  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  to  move 
them  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  to  keep  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  at  Lisbon,  and  two  small  French  divisions  of 
four  or  five  thousand  men  each,  the  one  at  Almeida  to  awe  tlie 
Spanish  troops  of  General  Taranco,  who  occupied  Oporto,  the 
other  at  Badajoz,  to  march,  if  needful,  for  Andalusia;  to  keep 
this  order  absolutely  secret,  and  if  he  heard  that  any  collision 
had  taken  place  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  to 
circulate  among  the  Portuguese  that  the  cause  of  this  collision 
was  no  other  than  Portugal  itself,  the  possession  of  which  was 
demanded  by  the  Spaniards,  but  refused  them. 

Napoleon,  lastly,  gave  orders  to  the  guard,  for  he  foresaw  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  go  himself  to  Spain,  either  to  direct  the 
war,  if  war  should  break  out  there,  or  to  direct  tlie  political 
affairs,  if  his  policy  should  bring  about  a  like  termination  of  the 
events  in  Spain  to  those  in  Portugal,  by  the  llight  of  the  royal 
family.  He  had  successively  despatched  for  Bayonne  the  Mame- 
lukes, the  Poles,  the  seamen  of  the  guard,  several  detachments 
of  chasseurs  and  horse  grenadiers,  and  a  regiment  of  fusiliers, 
that  is  to  say,  about  3000  men.  He  sent  the  brave  Lepic  to 
command  theiu,  with  ord(n-s  to  be  in  the  first  days  of  March  at 
Ikirgos,  the  infantry  in  J^urgos  itself,  the  cavalry  on  the  road 
from  Bayonne  to  Jiurgos. 

"^^riiese  military  dispositions  were  not  sufficient  to  fulfil  com- 
pletely the  object  which  Napoleon  proposed  to  himself.  While 
liis  troops  ^ve^•e  to  advance  mysteriously  u]ion  INfadrid,  liaving  no 
clieering  words  but  for  the  Spanish  ])eo]ile,  and  none  whatever 
tor  the  reigning  family,  he  set  his  di])lomacy  to  work  in  the 
same  s]:)irit.  M.  de  Beauharnais  a])plied  incessantly  at  Paris  for 
iiistnictioits  against  a  catastrophe  which  appeared  imminent. 
He  solicited,  in  ])articular,  permission  to  confer  some  demonstra- 
tions of  intert  -t  on  P'ordinand,  still  convinced  that  the  favourite 
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must  be  overthrown  for  the  benefit  of  tliat  prince,  and  tlie  fusion 
of  the  two  dynasties  be  effected  by  a  marriage.  Napoleon,  who 
was  now  far  from  entertaining  such  a  plan,  and  who  frecpientlv 
laughed  at  the  credulity  of  ^F.  de  J^eauharnais,  his  awkwardness, 
his  avarice,  the  importance  which  he  was  fond  of  assuming-,  and 
who  left  him  where  he  was,  because  an  honest  man  without 
talent  suited  him  better  than  another  to  perform  the  ridiculous 
part  of  an  ambassador  who  was  left  ignorant  of  everythin<^ 
directed  that  he  should  be  enjoined  to  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality  between  the  factions  which  divided  Spain,  to  show  no 
demonstrations  of  interest  for  any  of  them,  to  answei-  mei'ely, 
when  asked  concerning  the  dispositions  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  that  he  was  dis])leased,  extremely  displeased,  without 
saying  at  what  ;  to  add,  if  anything  was  said  to  him  conct'rning 
the  march  of  the  French  armies,  that  (iiljraltar,  Cadiz,  probably 
required  a  concentration  of  troops,  for  the  I-'nglish  wei-e  bringing 
large  forces  towards  that  point ;  but  tliat  the  Spanish  cabinet 
was  so  indiscreet  that  it  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  secret  of 
a  single  military  operation. 

These  instructions  were  sulhcient  for  the  jiart  which  !M.  de 
Beauharnais  had  to  act.  But  Napoleon  emjiloyed  more  certain 
means  for  striking  terror  into  the  unhappy  court  of  Spain. 
]\r.  Yzcjuierdo  was  still  in  Paris,  hovering  about  the  Tuileries. 
sometimes  at  the  Grand-Marshal  Duroc's,  with  whom  he  had 
neirotiated  the  treatv  of  Fontainebleau,  sometim(\s  at  AI.  tie 
Talleyi'and's,  th(^  principal  go-ljetween  in  the  whole  Spanish 
business.  Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  the 
publication  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainel)leau.  he  had  thence  con- 
cluded that  other  measures  were  contemplated  in  J*aris;  that 
this  ]")artition  of  ]V)rtugal  had  been  but  a  provisional  arrangement 
for  obtaining  the  immediate  cession  of  Tuscany;  and  that,  no 
doubt,  the  overthro^\•  of  the  dynasty  itself  was  meditated.  A\'ith 
his  usual  perspicacity,  he  had  coni|)letely  detecMfd,  not  the 
means,  but  the  end  at  which  Napoleon  was  aiming,  lie  had 
endeavoured,  by  artfully  sounding  .AI.  de  Talleyrand,  to  disco\e)- 
whether  large  concessions  of  ttn-ritory  or  of  commerce  might 
not,  accom]ianied  h\  a  marriage,  a]i])ease  the  wrath,  ival  or 
feigned,  of  the  con(|ueror. 

]M.  de  Ta1le\-rand,  who  was  incliiu-d  to  an  internu'diatt^  ]ilan. 
liad  listened  to  ^\.  V/.iiuierdo,  and  ])erha]')s  as  much  ]u-opo-ed  as 
adopted  the  ideas  of  which  this  agent  of  Fnmianuel  (iodoy's 
desired  to  make  essay.  These  ideas  agreed  ])i'ecist.'ly  with  the 
second  plan,  which  we  have  alivady  deiailech  It  ]mr|)ortrd.  in 
fact,  to  marrv  Ferdinand  to  a  Freiicii  ])riiu'"ss,  to  take  for  l-'ram^' 
the  ]u-ovinces  of  the  Vjhn)  in  exchange  foi'  the  ])art  of  I'ortugal 
It^ft  disposable,  to  o])en  the  Spanish  cnlnnies  to  the  l-"rench.  to 
l)ind  the  two  crowns  to<j-ethei'  not  onlv  I'v  a  marriage,  but  I)y  a 
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treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  should  render 
either  war  or  peace  common  to  both,  and  lastly,  to  give  to  Charles 
IV.  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Americas.  Such  were  the  ideas 
which  M.  Yzquierdo  put  forward,  as  much  to  sound  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries  as  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  All  at  once  Napoleon 
ordered  him  to  be  treated  with  extreme  harshness,  to  be  sent 
away,  as  if  one  was  weary  of  his  tergiversations,  as  if  one  would 
liave  nothing  more  to  do  with  a  court  so  weak,  so  incapable,  so 
insincere ;  in  short,  to  impel  him  to  set  out  for  Madrid,  that  he 
might  carry  thither  the  terror  wnth  which  he  had  been  filled. 
The  Grand-Marshal  Duroc  had  orders  to  write  to  M.  Yzquierdo 
that  he  would  do  well  to  return  immediately  to  Madrid,*  to 
disperse  the  thick  clouds  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
courts.  It  was  not  said  what  clouds ;  but  M.  Yzquierdo  took 
the  hint,  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  him  set  out  to 
excite  in  the  court  of  Spain  an  agitation  which  would  not  let 
it  rest  anywhere,  and  which  must  lead  to  a  definitive  resolution. 
M.  Yzquierdo  left  Paris  the  same  day. 

It  was  requisite,  at  the  sauie  time,  to  nnswei-  the  letter  of  the 
5th  of  February,  in  which  the  terrified  Charles  IV.  had  besought 
Napoleon  to  satisfy  him  respecting  his  intentions,  and  respecting 
the  march  of  the  French  troops,  which  at  that  moment  were 
advancing  towards  Madrid.  In  this  letter  Charles  IV.  had 
abstained  from  alluding  to  the  marriage  of  his  son  witli  a  niece 
of  Napoleon's,  seeing  that  the  latter  affected  to  think  no  more 
of  that  proposal.  Like  one  who  is  striving  to  ])ick  a  quarrel, 
Xa])oleon,  instead  of  endeavouring  in  his  auswer  to  dispel  the 
alanu  of  Cliarles  IV.,  seemed  to  complain  that,  on  the  subject 
of  the  marriage,  iJiere  should  be  observed  a  silence  of  which  he 
had  himself  set  the  exanqih'.  "Jliis  answer,  dated  the  25th  of 
l-'ebrnary,  was  veiy  short  and  very  dry.  He  therein  mentioned 
that,  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  King  Charles  liad  asked  him 
for  a  P'rencli  princess,  that  he  answered  on  the  lOth  of  January 
1)V  a  conditional  cons(Mit ;  tliat  on  the  5th  of  l:'ebrnary.  King 
(yharles,  wjiting  again  to  him,  7na(h^  no  further  mention  of  the 
mai-riage  ;  and  he  added  that  this  last  silenc(;  left  him  in  doubts 
which  it  was  necessaiy  to  remove  in  order  to  <h'cide  u])on  objects 
of  gi'eat  iinportance. 

This  new  letter,  which  was  but  a  refusal  to  I'elieve  the  un(\asi- 
ness  of  the  unfortunate  Chai'les  IV.,  and  which,  combined  witli 
othei-  circumstances  of  the  moment,  must  havt^  filled  him  with 
1en-oi',  was  brought  by  M.  de  Tournon,  chamberLain  of  the 
enq)eror,  who  had  beiMi  previously  sent  to  ^Madrid  on  a  similar 
mission,  and  wlio  to  great  dt^votedness  united  much  good  sense 
and  love  of  truth.  Jle  had  instructions  to  obsei-ve  attentively 
the  progi-ess  and  conduct  of  the  Frencli  troops,  tlie  dis]iositions 
"   'I'lio  letter  is  ill  llio  lioiivrc.  .-111(1  bears  date  thu  24II1  fiC  February. 
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of  the  Spanish  people  in  regard  to  them,  to  take  particular 
notice  also  of  what  was  passing  at  the  Esciirial,  then  to  return 
to  Burgos  about  the  15th  of  March,  and  there  await  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon.  The  latter  had,  in  fact,  calculated  that  his  orders, 
given  between  the  20th  and  the  25th  of  February,  would  havt- 
their  consequences  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  that 
at  this  ])eriod  he  ought  to  be  in  person  at  Burgos  to  dfrivc 
from  events,  always  fertile  in  unforeseen  cases,  the  result  whicii 
he  desired. 

'J'here  was,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  court 
of  Spain,  already  strongly  tempted  to  follow  the  exam])le  of  tht- 
iiouse  of  Braganza  when  it  should  see  the  French  armv  advanc- 
ing upon  ]\Iadrid,  !M.  de  Beauharnais  saying  nothing  lu-caiise 
lie  knew  nothing,  and  M.  Y/^quicrdo  saying  much  bccaiiM'  hr 
feared  much,  would  no  longer  hesitate  to  set  out  for  Cadiz. 
If,  however,  in  spite  of  recommendations  given  to  the  French 
troops  to  treat  the  S])anish  jieople  as  friends,  an  unfoi-eseen 
collision  should  take  ])lace.  tliei'e  would  then  lie  a  sohilion 
again,  lie  might  consitler  himself  as  l»etrayed  by  allies  among 
whom  he  had  come  amicably  for  an  important  expedition  inte- 
resting the  alliance,  and  he  should  revenge  himself  b\-  dc])osing 
the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  as  lie  had  de])osed  those  of  Naples  for  a 
treachery  real  or  sup]iosed.  Na]K:)leon,  acting  thus  as  a  con- 
f(ueror  who  cares  little  about  the  means  ])i'()\i(ied  tliat  he 
attains  his  end,  reckoning  u]kiii  givat  ivsults.  such  as  the  re- 
generation of  Spain,  the  i'e-e-tabli>liment  of  the  natui'al  alliances 
of  Fi'ance.  to  excuse  liimself  in  the  eyes  of  postt-rity  for  the 
dark  machination  which  he  was  employing  towartls  a  friendly 
court — Na])oleon  conceived  that  he  had  at  length  discovered 
the  true  w;iy  of  o\'iM-tiii-niiig  the  Bonrbons  wilhniir  resoi'ting  to 
atrocious  violences,  which  in  less  humane  ages  than  ours  cnii- 
(juerors  ha\e  never  hesitated  tn  coiniin't.  lb-  thought  that  011 
giving  a  slight  shake  to  the  throm-  of  Spain,  without  violently 
hurling  (Miai-les  1\'.  from  il.  he  might  induce  that  weak  ])rin(^'. 
his  guiltv  wife,  and  his  cowai'dly  t'a\'ourite  to  foi-sake  it  in 
order  to  seek  another  in  Amei-ica.  \\\\\  iln's  plan.  de\  i-ed  to 
avoid  shocking  i'aii-<'pe  and  bi'aiK^'  too  much.  ga\'e  ri-e  lo  an 
objection  which  had  causi'd  Xa|)iile<iii  to  hesitate  long  about 
ado])tin<_;'  it.  \\\  diivinu'  the  i-eie-ning  house  tci  retreat,  like 
that  of  Portugal."  to  the  New  \\'orld.  he  -liquid  iiievilahly  liring 
upon  Spain  the  loss  of  liei-  colonies,  as  had  keen  the  ca-e  with 
Portugal.  The  Ib-aeviiizas  in  P)ra/.il,the  ISourkon-  in  Mexico, 
in  I'ei'u,  on  the  Inaid^-^  of  the  ba  IMata,  would  fouiul  eiupir-'s, 
eiiemii^s  of  their  usur]ied  niothei'-count  ries.  iVieiids  of  Fngland, 
who  woidd  find  for  a  lone-  time  in  the  su]i|)Iy  ot'  the>e  coImiui-; 
wherewithal  tr)  indemnify  luM'self  for  the  clo>ing  of  the  conti- 
nent.   No  doubt  on  penetrating  into  a  distant  futm-ity  one  miglit 
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discover  in  these  colonies  new  nations,  offering  to  their  old 
mother-countries  more  means  of  exchange,  more  occasions  for 
profit,  as  was  already  exemplified  in  the  case  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  But  Spain,  Portugal,  were  not  industrious 
England ;  the  Americans  of  the  south  were  not  the  Americans 
of  the  north ;  and  all  that  could  be  foreseen  for  a  long  series 
of  years  was  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  workiug 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  British  commerce.  To  the  flight, 
therefore,  of  Charles  IV.  to  America  were  attached,  together 
with  a  great  convenience  for  the  usurpation  of  the  throne,  great 
and  serious  inconveniences  in  respect  to  the  future  lot  of  the 
Spanish  colonies.  This  must  be  a  subject  of  grievous  affliction 
to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  hence  discontent  and  revolt,  and 
an  injury  to  our  commerce  proportionate  to  the  advantage  that 
would  be  derived  by  the  commerce  of  the  enemy. 

Napoleon,  extremely  well  informed  respecting  these  com- 
plicated interests,  devised  a  new  combination  much  more  artful 
than  any  of  those  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  having  for 
its  object  to  correct  the  only  inconvenience  of  the  plan  which 
he  had  definitively  adopted.  There  was  at  Cadiz  a  fine  Frencli 
squadron  capable  of  commanding  the  harbour  and  the  road. 
He  resolved  to  employ  it  in  detaining  the  Bourbons  at  the 
moment  when  they  should  attempt  to  embark,  and  after  driving 
them  by  fear  from  Aranjuez  to  Cadiz,  stop  them  by  force  at 
Cadiz  itself,  before  they  should  have  sailed  under  the  escort  of 
England  for  Vera  Cruz.  In  consef|uence,  he  sent  off  to  Admiral 
llosily  a  despatch  in  cipher,  dated  the  21st  of  February,  con- 
taining an  express  order  to  take  such  a  ])osition  in  the  road 
of  Cadiz  as  to  prevent  the  departure  of  any  vessel,  and  to  sto]) 
the  fugitive  royal  family  if  it  should  imitate  the  folly,  so  said 
the  despatch,  of  the  court  of  Lisbon.* 

Assuredly,  if  one  were  to  judge  of  these  acts  according  to 
ordinaiy  inoralit}',  which  renders  sacred  the  ]:)roperty  of  another, 
we  must  brand  them  for  ever,  as  we  brand  those  of  the  criminal 
who  has  made  free  with  what  does  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  even 
if  we  judge  of  them  upon  dift'ei'ent  principles,  we  cannot  avoid 
inilicting  sev(>re  censure  u]X)n  tlunn.  But  thrones  are  a  different 
tiling  from  private!  property.  1'hey  are  taken  away  or  given  by 
war  or  policy,  and  sometimes  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
nations  which  are  thus  arbitrarily  disposed  of.  Y>\\t  whoever 
aims  at  playing  the  ])ai't  of  Providence  should  beware  of  failing, 
of  being  either  odious  oi'  unfoi'tunate  in  attempting  to  be  great, 
of  nol  obtaining  tin'  results  that  ought  to  serve  for  excuse. 
Ill'  ought,  in   short,  to  be   shy  of  any  enter])rise  which  he  dfire 

'  At  tlic  ('11(1  of  tliis  hook  will  be  foiiiul  n  \^o\o.  ex]>l;niiintr  liow  I  rnnic  to 
(liM-«i\,T  the  -(■<  ret  of  all  tiie  machinations  wliicli  liave  liitlicrio  been  l(jtally 
ntiknowii. 
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not  avow,  and  for  wliich  he  is  iifCrssilaitHl  to  liavi-  i-ccouix'  !<• 
knavery  and  lying.  Napoleon  reasoned  uj)on  what  he  was  about 
to  do  as  ambitious  ]xjlicy  always  reasons.  That  Spanish  nation, 
he  said  to  himself,  so  proud,  so  generous,  deserved  a  better  tat.- 
tiian  to  be  subjected  to  an  inca])able  and  degraded  eourt  ;  it 
deserved  to  be  regenerated ;  w  hen  regentM-ated  it  would  l)e  ca])al)le 
of  rendering  great  services  to  France  and  to  itself,  of  assisting 
to  overthrow  the  maritime  tyranny  of  l-higland,  of  contril)uting 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  commerce  of  Murope,  of  being  called. 
in  short,  to  brilliant  and  miglity  destinies.  To  interdict  himself 
from  all  this  for  the  sake  of  an  ind)ecile  king,  of  a  h^vd  ([ut-en. 
of  an  abject  fa\ourite,  was  more  than  could  l)e  ex]X'cted  of  an 
impetuous  spirit  which  darts  u])on  its  ol)ject  like  the  eagle  upon 
liis  prey,  the  moment  he  descries  it  from  the  elevation  where 
he  dwells.  The  result  was  destined  to  prove  to  what  danger 
he  exposes  himself  wlio  attem])ts  to  perform  one  of  those  ])arts 
so  far  above  humanity,  who  chooses  to  hold  himself  dis])ensed 
from  regarding  the  lives,  the  welfare  c»f  men.  u]kui  pretext 
of  the  aim  towards  which  he  is  advancing. 

^lurat  had  executed  with  perfect  submission  the  orders  of 
Napoleon,  transmitted  In"  the  minister  of  war.  Setting  out 
immediately  for  Bayoinie.  he  had  arrived  in  that  town  on  thi' 
26th,  as  his  instructions  enjoined  him  to  do.  His  (le])arture  was 
so  sudden,  that  he  had  with  him  neither  stall  nor  horses  for  his 
])ersonal  service.  Jle  was  accom])anied  oidy  by  the  aides-de- 
camp who  ought  to  attend  an  oflicer  of  his  rank,  marshal. 
grand  duke,  and  imperial  ])rinci'  all  in  ont\  lie  had  dc'^jiat died 
them  in  all  directions  to  ascertain  tin'  ])osition  and  state  of  the 
corps,  to  ]nit  himself  into  communication  wilh  them,  to  assume 
the  direction  of  all'airs.  The  my>tery  \vliich  Napoleon  had 
observed  in  his  instructions  hurt  his  \anity.  but  so  deai-ly  did 
he  perceive  their  di-ift.  ;uid  so  well  did  it  pl.>asi^  liim.tliat  he 
asked  for  nothing  Tuore.  and  fell  to^\ol■k  in  order  to  execute 
punctuallv  the  commands  of  his  master. 

J^avonne  ixliibited  a  spectacle  of  confusion,  for  tlieiv  wa^ 
not  at,  this  ])oint  the  immen-e  military  display  \vliicli  a  \\ai-  oi 
lifteen  vears  had  accumulated  on  the  frontier  ot'  1  lie  IJhiiie  or 
of  the  Alps,  and  everything  there  had  to  be  ci-eal-d  at  once. 
Moreover.  tlu>  troo])s  which  aiaaxed.  C(^mpo>ed  of  ci'ii>-(^i-ipt-^ 
recentlv  orij-anised.  were  in  wan!  of  nece.->arie-.  and  ot  the 
twperience  which  might  make  aiueinU  toi-  it.  People  were  bu-y 
baking  the  biscuit,  making  sln.es  and  gi'eal  coats,  creating  the 
means  of  transport,  of  which  they  were  lotally  de-tit  ute  ;  Un- 
it  had  ])een  imi)osslble  to  |)i-ocure  the  5e>o  mules  which  .Napo- 
leon had  ordered  to  be  bought,  as  those  valuable  animals  were^ 
not  to  be  found  anywhen'  but  in  i'oitou.  The  money  itself 
was   behindhand    for    want    of    conveyances.      The    artillery   of 
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the  various  corps  had  scarcely  joined,  and  the  retarded  materiel 
of  Junot's  army,  crossing  that  arriving  for  the  armies  in  Spain, 
increased  the  disorder.  Notwithstanding  the  clearness,  the 
precision,  the  vigour  which  Napoleon  infused  on  this  occasion 
as  formerly  into  the  despatch  of  his  orders,  their  execution  was 
affected  by  the  distance,  by  the  precipitation,  by  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  administrators,  the  most  capable  being  employed 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Murat,  who  possessed  intelligence,  whom  Napoleon,  by  his 
grand  lessons  and  continual  remonstrances,  had  trained  to  com- 
mand, passed  several  days  at  Bayonne  to  introduce  some  order 
there,  to  inform  himself  of  what  had  been  executed  and  what 
delayed,  that  he  might  apprise  Napoleon,  and  that  the  latter 
might  apply  the  remedy.  He  then  set  out  for  Vittoria.  He 
crossed  the  frontier  on  the  loth  of  March,  and  proceeded  the 
same  day  to  Tolosa.  If  ever  there  was  an  officer  who,  by  his 
good  looks,  his  martial  air,  his  open  and  quite  southern  manners, 
suited  the  Spaniards,  it  was  assuredly  Murat.  He  was  formed 
at  once  to  please  and  to  awe  them,  and  among  the  French 
princes  destined  to  reign,  he  would  have  been  incontestably 
the  best  that  could  be  chosen  for  ascending  the  throne  of  Spain. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  grievous  a  fault  it  was  to  prefer 
another  to  him.  The  population  of  the  Biscayan  provinces  re- 
ceived him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  These  excellent 
people,  the  handsomest,  the  most  sprightly,  the  bravest,  and 
tlie  most  laborious  of  those  that  inhabit  the  Peninsula,  had 
not  the  same  passions  as  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards.  They  had 
neither  the  same  antipathy  to  foreigners,  nor  the  same  national 
prejudices.  Situated  between  the  plains  of  Gascony  and  those 
of  Castille,  in  a  mountainous  region,  speaking  a  distinct  lan- 
guage, living  by  the  illicit  traffic  ^vhich  they  carried  on  with 
France  and  S])ain,  enjoying  extensive  privileges,  of  which  they 
availed  themselves  for  continuing  that  traffic,  privileges  for 
which  they  were  indebted  to  the  difficulty  of  conquering  their 
mountains  and  th(ur  courage,  theirs  was  a  kind  of  neutral 
country,  a  Switzerland,  as  it  were,  between  Franco  and  Spain. 
They  were,  therefore,  but  loosely  attached  to  the  Spanish  rule, 
and  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  belong  to  a  great  empire, 
whicli  would  have  enabled  them  to  extend  to  a  distance  their 
industrious  activity.  They  welcomed  Murat  with  boisterous 
acclamations,  and  indicated  in  a  thousand  ways  a  wish  to 
belong  to  France.  The  French  troops  were  cordially  received  ; 
they  observed  strict  discipline,  paid  for  all  they  had,  and  by 
consuming  the  produce  of  the  country,  were  an  advantage  to  it 
rather  than  a  burden. 

Murat  was  not  less  favourably  received  at  Vittoria,  the  capital 
of   Alava,  the  third  of  the  Biscayan  provinces,  in  which   the 
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Spanisli  spirit  T)egins  to  expn-ss  itself  more  stroiin-lv.  He  eiittTed 
it  on  the  iith.  in  the  cirnanft'  of  the  hi>hop,  wiio  with  all  the 
authorities  of  the  country  liad  hastened  to  uu'it  him.  'I'he 
population  throng-ed  to  the  gates  of  the  towns,  and  gave  the 
most  brilliant  reception  to  the  general  who  had  become  a  ])rince, 
and  was  destined  to  be  soon  a  king.  The  French  S(jldiers.  ihougli 
very  numerous  in  Spain,  more  numerous  than  was  consistent 
with  the  war  with  l^ortugal,  liad  not  yet  afl'ordeil  the  slightest 
cause  for  com])laint.  If  ])eople  ascril:)ed  any  political  intention 
to  their  coming,  it  was  against  the  court,  a  court  equally  execrated 
and  despised.  There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  for  checkiug 
either  the  curiosity  which  they  excited  or  the  hopes  which  tliey 
raised.  The  authorities,  to  which  orders  had  been  sent  from 
^Madrid  to  prepare  ]u'ovisions.  in  order  to  prevent  all  dissatisfac- 
tion, had  collected  them  in  tolerable  abundance.  -Miirat,  having 
given  notice  that  the  consumption  of  the  army  would  be  paid 
for  by  France,  the  authorities  answered,  with  Castilian  pride, 
that  they  received  the  Frencli  as  allies,  as  friends,  and  that 
Spanish  hospitality  was  never  ]iaid  for. 

Thus  at  this  first  moment  things  went  on  in  the  best  manner. 
The  illusions  were  reciprocal.  While  these  half-Spaniards  were 
giving  such  a  favourable  rece])tion  to  our  troops  and  their 
illustrious  chief,  tlie  latter  fancied  that  everything  woidd  be 
easy  in  S]iain,  that  the  l"'rench  were  wished  for  there,  that  a 
king  of  their  nation  would  l)e  acci'])ted  with  joy,  and  with  still 
more  joy  if  that  king  were  himself.  Struck  by  the  deej)  and 
universal  hatred  excited  ])y  the  favourite,  h(>  soon  diseovei-cd 
that  the  supjiort  of  J']miuanuel  dodoy  was  but  a  feeble  stay  to 
secure  for  himself  in  S])ain,  and  that  to  o!)tain  the  ])opular 
favour  there  lie  must,  on  the  contrary,  let  it  be  uiuK'rstood  that 
he  had  come  to  overthrow  him. 

l''rom  \'ittoria  .Murat  proceeded  to  Ihii'gos,  which  was  to  be 
the  seat  of  his  headipiarters.  When  you  lea\  e  \'iltoria  and 
pass  the  I'lliro  at  Miranda,  the  boundary  at  which  the  Spani.-h 
officers  of  the  custonis  were  then  stationed,  and  whei'i-  they  con- 
tinued not  long  since  to  !)<■  ])laced,  you  (piit  the  mountainous, 
diversified,  smiling,  evei'-verdant  counli-y  of  the  I'yreiiean  Swit- 
zerland, and  enter  real  Spain.  The  \\\)Vo,  wliicli  ;if  .Miranda 
is  but  a  lare'e  i-i\u]et.  lamning  among  llint> — tlie  I'lJjro  lieing 
Ci'ossed,  you  pass  tln'  defiles  of  i'ancoi-l)o,  ;i  kind  of  fis>ure  in  a 
Iin(>  of  rocks,  which  b.nu  the  last  ledge  df  the  IVnuiee-.  and 
enter  Castille.  There  commi'uce  ])i-o{ligious  |)lain>.  extensive 
views,  stern  and  dreary  scenes.  On  the  vast  plateau  of  the 
Castilles  the  sun  is  serene  and  scorching  in  summer,  the  air 
foe'LTv  and  chillv  in  winter,  and  at  all  times  raw.  Dwellings 
are  rare;  the  cultivation  is  unifoi-m.  and  presents  to  the  ey.-. 
excepting  when   the  crops   have   grown    up    and  are    ripening, 
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nothing  but  vast  fields  of  stubble,  ujion  wliich  subsist  the  flocks, 
absolute  masters  of  the  soil  of  Spain,  over  which  they  travel 
twice  a  year  from  north  to  south  and  from  south  to  north,  like 
birds  of  passage.  With  this  new  aspect  of  physical  nature  is 
united  on  entering  the  Castilles  a  different  aspect  of  moral 
nature.  The  inhabitant,  handsome,  particularly  in  the  country 
— handsome,  but  less  sprightly  and  less  alert  than  the  Biscayan 
mountaineer,  tall,  well-made,  grave,  always  armed  with  a  gun 
or  a  dagger,  ready  to  employ  it  against  a  countryman,  still  more 
ready  against  a  foreigner,  displays  in  an  exaggerated  form  all 
the  features,  good  or  bad,  of  the  Spanish  character.  He  is  at 
once  more  ignorant,  more  savage,  more  cruel,  more  brave  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The  latter,  with  their  imperfect 
instruction,  like  half-civilised  Turks,  have  lost  with  their  ferocity 
part  of  their  energy.  The  mass  of  the  people  in  Spain,  which 
by  its  vices  and  its  virtues  preserved  the  national  independence, 
exhibits  a  peculiar  trait  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Along  with  ardent  passions,  there  is  to  be 
found  in  it  a  sort  of  public  spirit,  owing  to  its  mode  of  life,  to 
its  aggregation  in  large  villages,  where  it  lives  all  the  time  that 
it  does  not  devote  to  the  land,  on  which  it  bestows  but  little, 
confining  itself  to  a  single  ploughing,  then  sowing,  and  harvest, 
and  doing  nothing  afterwards.  While  the  French,  Belgian, 
English,  and  Lombard  peasantry,  dispersed  over  the  soil,  en- 
gaged in  various  and  incessant  agricultural  occupations,  are  not 
induced  either  by  proximity  or  leisure  to  attend  to  anything 
but  their  labour,  you  find  the  Spanish  peasant,  covered  with 
a  cloak,  supported  by  a  stick,  along  with  a  party  of  his  fellows 
in  the  public  place  of  the  village,  talking  about  the  king,  the 
fjueen,  the  events  of  the  time,  with  an  astonishing  curiosity,  or 
joining  in  games,  dances,  songs,  running  to  bull-fights,  a  san- 
guinary amusement  of  which  no  class  of  the  nation  can  deprive 
itself,  scarcely  eying  the  passing  foreigner,  or  eying  him  with 
contemptuous  ])rid<',  which  on  the  slightest  civility  suddenly 
changes  to  unaffected  ease  and  freedom.  The  Spaniard,  at  this 
period,  was  more  than  ever  disposed  to  turn  his  attention  with 
redoubled  zeal  to  public  affairs.  Thrust  to  the  extremity  of 
th(^  continent,  it  was  more  than  a  century  since  he  had  been 
seriously  involved  in  the  affairs  of  I'^urope.  A  few  sea-fights, 
some  operations  in  Italy,  a  momeiitary  war  in  the  Pyreiiees  in 
1793,  had  not  been  suflicienl  to  exhaust  or  even  to  satisfy  his 
(MitM-gctic  ]iassions.  r.ooking  on  with  the  impatience  of  a  spec- 
tator who  would  fain  act  a  ])art  in  the  great  events  of  the  age, 
nobody  could  be  b(>tter  ]irepared  to  take  an  immoderate  part  in 
all  things. 

Such  was  the   country,   such   the   people,  amidst   which   we 
arrived  in  March  1 808,  on  crossing  the  Ebro.     Murat  was  again 
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well  received  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castille.  that  is  to  say, 
with  curiosity  and  hope.     ]\Ieanwhile  the  lowei-  class,  Ifss  con- 
cerned than  the  citizens  about  what  the  French  were  come  to  do 
in  Spain,  seemed  more  displeased  at  seeing  foreigners  overrun 
their  country  ;   and  between  tlu'  j)eiulaiit  hastiness  of  our  young 
soldiers  and  the  proud  gravity  of  the  lowest  chiss  of  ihr  S[)anisli 
people,  there  were  collisions   here  and  theiv.  and  some  stal)s 
with  the  knife,  instantaneously  revenged  by  sword-cuts.      Jii  this 
first  meeting  oi  the  two  nations  there  was  one  uuluckv  circum- 
stance.    There  should  have  been  set  bi'fore  these  proud  S])auiards, 
so  inclined  to  despise  all  who  were  not  their  countrymen,  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  grand  army,  who  woidd  have  made  an 
impression  upon  them  by  their  superannuated  age,  their  wounds, 
their  grey  moustaches.      But  our  legions,  composed  of  conscripts 
of    1807  and  1808,  who  had   never  seen   lire,  commanded,  as  we 
have  said,   by  officers  taken  out  of  the  depots  or  drawn  from 
retirement  (this  was  the  case  in  particular  with  the  ollieers  of 
the  live  legions  of  reserve),  had  nothing  wliereby  to  gain  respect 
but  the  immense  renown  of  our  armies,     ^larched  in  haste  from 
the  depots  before  they  were  completely  clothed,  shod,  or  armed, 
they  had  not  even  the   showiness  of  efpiipment   to  coiu])ensate 
for  their  youthful  looks.      They  had,  therefore,  the  twofold  dis- 
advantage of  not  btnng  sufliciently  iniposing.  and  of  exhibiting 
the   ai)pearance  of  a  greedy  poverty,  which  liad  come  to  eat  up 
the   country  that   it  was  invading.      Among  our  soldiei-s   there 
were  many  sick,  some  from  having  suifered  fatigut>s   I'or  which 
they  were   not  sufliciently  prepared,  others   having  cauglii    the 
itch  from  Spanish  beggars.      One-lifth  of  the  army  was  infected 
with  this  loathsome  disease.      It  lu'ul   been   found   necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  the  troops  of  the  im[)tn'ial  guard  from  it,  to  inake 
them  bivouac  in  the  open  air.      'i'he   Spaniards,  conceiving  that 
these  were  the  soldiers  who  had  conrpiered  fhirope,  said  to  them- 
selves that  it  could  not  be  dillicult   to  gain  vict(u-ies,  since  siu-h 
troops  had  sutliced.  not  yet  knowing,  though  they  soon   learn. 'd 
to  their  cost   and  our  own,  that,  sucii  as  tliey  were.  tlie<i'  young 
soldiers    were   ca|)a])le   of    con(|uei'ing  them    and   sti-oiigi-r   than 
thev,   thank>    to   the    spii-it    which    animated    them,    ami    to   the 
military  skill  which    supei-abounded   in    all    parts  df  the    bi-ench 
artnv.      It  was  onl\-  the  cuirassiers.  whosi>  lai-g*'  stature  and  im- 
posing armour    di-guised   youth,    and    the   guard,    incomparalile 
troo]-)s,  that  inspired  the  popidace  of  the  Spanish  towns  with  the 
respect  which    they  oiiij-lil    to  havi'    in>pin'd    from    the  very  first 
instant.     For  t  he  rest ,  at  this  moment  i  h.-i-e  was  not  yet  a  thought 
of  resistance  ;   nothing  Imt  good  was  expected  from  tlie  French; 
and   with   the  exception  of  some  aci'iilental   collisions   b,>tween 
men  of  the  lowest  class  and  our  conscripts,  ov.u-talo'n    by  the 
wine  of  Spain  or  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  wom<>n.  cordiality 
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prevailed.  Certain  reflecting  Spaniards,  indeed,  said  to  them- 
selves that  this  extraordinary  accumulation  of  troops  must  fore- 
bode something  else  than  the  overthrow  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  ;  for  in  the  then  state  of  minds  it  would  have  required 
but  a  word  from  Napoleon  to  hurl  him  from  power.  But  people 
would  not  believe  or  hope  for  anything  but  the  fall  of  the 
favourite  ;  they  would  not  think  of  any  object  but  that.  Another 
rumour,  moreover,  that  of  an  expedition  against  Gibraltar,  art- 
fully circulated,  completed  the  general  illusion. 

No  sooner  Jiad  Murat  entei^ed  Spain  than  two  letters  from 
his  friend  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  came,  one  after  another,  to 
congratulate  and  at  the  same  time  to  question  him.  The  desire 
to  answer  him,  which,  under  any  other  circumstance,  would 
have  been  vehement  in  the  impetuous  Murat,  was  easily  sur- 
mounted by  the  fear  of  renewing  his  relations  with  so  unpopular 
a  personage,  and  by  the  still  greater  fear  of  displeasing  Napo- 
leon. The  two  letters  were  left  unanswered.  For  the  rest,  the 
questions  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
which  Murat  was  exposed.  The  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  which  hastened  around  him  to  see  and  to  entertain 
him,  provoked  his  natural  indiscretion  in  a  thousand  indirect 
ways.  But  he  curbed  himself,  in  the  first  place,  because  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  Napoleon's  designs  ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  general  object  of  which  he  had  a  glimpse  was  so  important, 
that  less  intelligence  and  less  tact  than  he  possessed  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  impose  silence  on  him.  Still,  his  vexation  at 
finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult  without  any  but 
military  instructions  was  extreme.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
had  arrived  in  Spain,  he  did  not  fail  to  write  to  Napoleon  a 
detailed  report  on  the  state  of  the  troops,  on  their  destitution, 
on  their  diseases,  on  their  favourable  reception  by  the  Spaniards, 
on  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jinnee  of  the  Peace,  on  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Spaniards  for  Napoleon,  on  the  facility  of  doing 
what  one  would  in  Spain,  but  also  on  the  necessity  of  deciding 
wliat  one  purposed  to  do,  and  on  the  embarrassment  of  being 
left  without  instructions  to  meet  the  events  that  were  preparing. 
"I  conceived,  sire,''  he  wrote  to  Napoleon — '"I  conceived,  after 
so  many  years'  servic(>  and  atfacliment,  that  I  had  deserved  your 
confidence,  and  invested,  above  all,  with  the  command  of  your 
troops,  that  I  ouglit  to  know  to  what  ends  they  are  about  to  be 
employed.  I  beseech  you,"  he  added,  "to  give  me  instructions. 
Pjc  they  what  tlicy  may,  they  shall  be  executed.  Do  you  in- 
tend to  overthrow  (iodoy,  to  ]")lacc  Ferdinand  on  the  throne? 
Nothing  is  easier.  On(^  word  froni  your  lips  will  suffice. 
'Would  yon  cliange  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  regenerate 
Spain  by  giving  her  one  of  the  princes  of  your  house?  Again 
uothin(]f  is  easier.     Your  will  shall  be  received  as  that  of  Pro- 
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videuce."  Brave  but  weak  oljservrr,  he  durst  not  add  a  last 
assertion,  more  true  than  any  of  tliose  with  which  lie  filled 
his  reports,  that  he  should  have  been  the  best  received  of 
the  foreign  princ-s  who  could  have  been  substitui.>d  for  the 
reigning  dynasty. 

Xapoleon,  whose  intention  was  to  terrify  the  court  bv  liis 
silence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  clieer  the  po])ulatiou  bv  a 
friendly  attitude,  in  order  to  reach  ^Madrid  without  striking'  a 
blow,  and  to  take  pacific  possession  of  a  vacant  throne — Xai)0- 
leon  felt  a  movement  of  inijnitieme  <iu  readin:^  Murat's  letters, 
full  of  home  questions.  "When  1  prescribed  to  you."  said  he, 
"to  march  militarily,  to  keep  }'our  divisions  well  ti\i,^ether,  and 
at  a  distance  from  lighting,  to  supply  them  ainmdantly  that 
they  might  not  commit  any  disorder,  to  avoid  all  collision,  to 
take  no  part  in  the  divisions  of  the  court  of  Spain,  ami  to  send 
me  the  questions  that  might  be  addressed  to  you,  were  not 
these  instructions  y  The  rest  does  not  concern  you:  and  if  I 
say  nothing  to  you,  it  is  Ijecausu  you  ought  to  know  nothing." 

T(j  this  reprimand  he  added  such  orders  as  circumstances 
required.  He  prescribed  by  a  decree  that  the  liattalions  de- 
tached from  their  regiments  should  be  furnished  immediately 
with  funds,  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  tlu'  ailminislration 
of  thecor})S;  to  take  from  his  guard  young  sub-oliii/ei's.  sutli- 
ciently  lettered,  having  served  in  the  cam}»aigns  of  i  So'j  and 
1807,  to  l)e  ap])ointed  ollici'rs,  and  thus  to  supply  the  regiments 
which  wt-re  delicienl  of  them:  to  subject  immediately  all  those 
wh(^  had  the  itch  to  proper  trciitnit-nt  ;  to  encamp  the  troops 
as  Soon  as  the  c<dd  season,  which  could  not  last  much  longer 
in  .'^pain,  w,is  over:  to  de-pali-h  the  Ijrigade  eonipised  of  th<' 
fourth  battalions  of  the  Ifgions  of  reservt'  to  join  that  of  (ieneral 
l)armagna(.',  already  f)rdered  to  oreupy  I'ampeluua.  to  arm  it, 
to  leavt,'  1000  men  there,  then  to  take  the  entire  divi-iou  of 
the  Ivislern  I'yreiii'es  bi-twiM-n  X'iltoria  and  lbirgo>,  in  order  to 
cover  the  rear  of  the  army:  to  colh-et  at  the  same  jioinl  all  the 
regiments  on  march  comjiosed  ot^  reinforcements  de-tineil  for 
the  provisional  rejitnenis  :  to  send  thitln'r  be-ides.  and  without 
(Iday,  \'erdier's  divi-ioii  (called  above  the  ()i-lean-  re-er\-el,  to 
form  in  this  manner  a  con^iiler'able  corps  under  the  command 
of  ^Marshal  r>c-s;ei-e.-,  whi(di  with  the  guard  could  not  amount 
to  less  than  from  i  J.DJJ  to  13,000  men.  and  which  in  ca-i-  of 
codi-ioii  Would  secure  the  line  of  rctieat  of  the  ai'iuv  against 
the  Spanish  troops  directed  to  oeeupy  the  north  "f  ['"rtuial. 
Xapoleon  then  settled  aiiout  the-  march  upon  M  idrid.  He 
ordered  Murat  to  make  both  .Mardial  ^^mc■y■-^  corps  and 
(rcn.eral  Dup^mt's  ]ia-s  the  (ruadarrama.  the  one  by  the  S(_nno- 
sierra.  road,  the  other  l^y  thai  of  Scu^ovia,  on  the  I9;h  or  20ih 
of  March,  to  be  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  under  the  walls  of  Madrid, 
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to  ask  leave  to  rest  himself  there  before  he  continued  his 
march  for  Cadiz ;  to  break  open  the  gates  of  Madrid  if  they 
should  be  closed  against  him,  but  not  till  he  had  done  all  that 
was  possible  to  prevent  a  collision.  To  all  these  directions  was 
added,  and  that  repeatedly,  the  recommendation  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject  of  political  affairs,  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
the  troops  that  they  might  not  take  anything,  and  even  to 
delay  the  movement  for  a  day  or  two  if  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  transport  should  not  be  sufficient. 

Alurat  was  therefore  obliged  to  be  content  to  learn  nothing 
more,  and  set  about  punctually  obeying  the  emperor's  orders, 
certain  that,  after  all,  this  mystery  could  conceal  nothing  but 
what  he  desired,  that  is  to  say,  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons  of 
Spain,  and  the  vacating  of  one  of  the  finest  thrones  in  the  world. 

The  occupation  of  the  fortresses,  repeatedly  ordered  by  the 
emperor,  was  executed.  Generals  Duhesme  and  Darmagnac, 
the  one  at  Barcelona,  the  other  at  Pampeluna,  had  at  first 
occupied  the  towns  only,  and  not  the  fortresses  commanding 
those  towns.  A  secret  order,  emanating  from  Madrid,  prescribed 
to  the  Spanish  generals  to  receive  the  French  amicably,  to  open 
the  towns  to  them,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  refuse  them  admis- 
sion into  the  citadels.  General  Duhesme,  arriving  at  Barcelona 
at  the  head  of  about  7000  men,  mostly  Italians,  had  been  re- 
ceived with  affected  politeness  by  the  authorities,  with  kind- 
ness and  curiosity  l)y  the  townspeople,  with  distrust  by  the 
populace.  The  incontinence  of  the  Italians  had  drawn  upon 
them  more  than  one  infliction  of  the  knife.  The  seriousness  of 
the  circumstances  having  occasioned  tlie  closing  of  the  manu- 
factories, there  was  a  great  number  of  unemployed  workmen 
ready  to  take  part  in  any  kind  of  disturbance.  General  Duhesme, 
placed  witli  7000  men  amidst  a  city  of  150,000  souls,  though 
followed  at  a  little  distance  l)y  5000  French,  was  in  a  critical 
position,  especially  as  he  was  not  master  of  the  citadel  of  Bar- 
celona and  of  the  fort  of  ]\Iont  Jouy,  which  entirely  commands 
the  city.  In  consequence,  he  agreed  with  General  Lechi,  com- 
manding the  Italians,  upon  a  ])lan  for  carrying  the  fortresses, 
when  a  repeated  order  to  possess  himself  of  them  came  and  put 
an  end  to  all  his  hesitations.  One  morning,  getting  his  troops 
under  arms,  he  directed  <>n(>  ])art  of  them  upon  the  citadel, 
anothci'  u[)nn  Mont  Jouy.  At  the  principal  gate  of  the  citadel 
a  French  post  mounted  guard  as  well  as  a  S})anish  post.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior.  Gwing  to  the  negligence  of  the  Spanish  officers,  half 
of  the  garrison  was  dispersed  in  the  city.  The  French,  there- 
fore, found  themselves  in  far  superior  force  within  the  cit  idel, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  it  without  striking  a  blow. 
At  Fort  Mont  Jouy  the  result  was  different.     Admission  was 
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refused  by  the  oflicer  cominaiidinff  there,  Uri^radier  Alvarez, 
who  afterwards  energetieally  defended  (iirona.  Thou^li  part 
of  his  troops  were  absent  and  dispersed,  as  had  been  the  ease 
at  the  eitadel,  he  assumed  an  attitude  of  defence.  Ceneral 
])uhesnie,  who  had  directed  tlie  Imlk  of  his  furce  towards  this 
I)oint,  dechired,  on  his  part,  tliat  lie  should  instantly  commence 
the  attack.  The  captain-general  (jf  Catalonia.  Count  K/peleta, 
fearing  a  collision  which  he  luid  been  reconmiended  t(j  avoid, 
came  to  the  determination  to  yield  and  to  give  up  ]\Iont  Jouy 
to  the  French.  They  established  themselves  there  immediately. 
^Masters  of  these  two  fortresses  which  command  Barcelona,  they 
had  nothing  more  to  fear;  but  they  did  not  enter  them  with- 
out exciting  in  the  population  of  Catalonia  a  painful,  ami  inider 
the  circumstances,  a  xavy  injurious  emotion. 

At  I'ampeluna, Ceneral  Darmagnac,  a  brave  man,  full  of  energy 
and  lionour,  who  would  more  willingly  have  scaled  by  main  force 
tlian  stealthily  surprised  a  fortress  which  he  was  ordered  to 
occupy,  made  use  of  a  clever  exjx'dient  to  get  into  the  I'itadel. 
He  was  lodged  in  a  house  at  a  little  distance  fiom  the  jirint'i- 
pal  gate.  He  liad  a  hundred  well-armed  grenailiers  concealed 
there.  Plis  troops  were  accustomed  to  go  in  the  morning  into 
the  citadel  itself  to  fetch  their  ]iro\isions.  ]Ie  sent  aliout 
lifty  jticked  men,  who  repaired  witlii.iut  arms  to  the  gate  of  the 
citadel  just  before  the  distribution,  and  who,  pielending  to  be 
waiting,  approached  the  jtost  guarding  the  gate,  fell  upon  it  and 
disarmed  it,  while  the  liumhtHl  greiiadiei's,  in  and_)ush  in  Cem-ral 
])armagnac's  house,  running  u]t  in  all  haste,  completed  the 
capture.  The  French  troops,  secretly  a<semble(l,  came  up  at 
the  same  moment,  and  the  citadel  was  con(|Uered,  Imi  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  Ceneial  l)armagiiae.  who,  rejiortiug  what 
lie  had  done  to  the  minister  of  wai',  oliserved,  "These  are  dis- 
graceful connnissions."'  .\t  Fampiduna.  as  at  llurcelona,  the 
emotion  was  ^■e!a■ment  and  general. 

The  troojis  had  less  trouble  at  Si.  Seliaslian.  .\  I'ul^e  de 
Crillon.  of  l-'reiieb  extraction,  eummauded  therr.  Murat  >um- 
moned  him  to  surrender  llie  ]ilace.  Ilr  llatly  rel'used  lo  ei imply. 
Murat  re]ilied  that  he  hiid  oiders  to  oecujy  it,  ii"!  wiili  h^'-tile 
views,  but  witli  mere  \ie\vs  of  mililary  inudfiico,  lo  >rt  uro  the 
ri'ar  of  the  army;  and  thai  if  any  re-i>lan<e  wnr  niadr,  lie 
should  o]ien  his  tiie  imnirdialely.  The  Hukr  d>'  ( 'rillon,  fore- 
warned, like  all  the  oilier  conimandant  -  "f  I'm  i  ivs-fs.  that  a  cul- 
lision  was  lo  be  avoidrd,  Miiicndcivd  .-^i.  S.'lia-li.aii  on  enndilion 
that  Mural  should  iv-lniv  it  if  lii<  cMmplianrr  was  n,,t  .ippioxed 
at  ^bidfid.  .Mural  as-mtcd  i,,  ihi.  puerile  ivM-ivt'.  and  sent  a 
ballalion  of  I-"reneb  troops  into  St.  Sebasiian. 

This  sudden  oceu]Kiti(in  of  tlie  fiirtiv-se<,  eHVeted  in  the  last 
days  of  February  and  the  tir-^l  days  of  March,  produced  a  must 
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baneful  impression  in  Spain.  Those  persons  of  foresight  who 
had  remarked  that  to  take  possession  of  Portugal,  already  con- 
quered besides,  that  to  overthrow  a  favourite  detested  by  the 
nation  there  was  no  need  for  so  many  troops,  began  to  find  their 
remarks  justified,  and  to  meet  with  more  assent.  In  the  countries, 
in  particular,  which  had  witnessed  these  surprises,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  violence,  the  people  had  well-nigh  come  to 
blows  with  the  troops.  The  middle  class,  which,  less  hostile  to 
foreigners  than  the  populace,  less  excited  by  the  clergy,  more 
disposed  to  changes,  had  taken  pleasure  in  hoping  from  us  for 
the  fall  of  the  favourite  and  the  regeneration  of  Spain,  was 
sorely  grieved.  The  populace  manifested  a  first  movement  of 
rage,  which  the  firm  attitude  of  our  soldiers  and  our  officers 
soon  succeeded  in  repressing.  Two  circumstances  contributed 
further  to  aggravate  these  feelings  of  disappointment  among  the 
middle  class,  and  jealous  anger  among  the  populace :  the  first 
and  the  most  grievous  was  the  contribution  of  one  hundred 
millions  imposed  upon  the  Portuguese;  the  second,  not  so  gene- 
rally known  to  the  public,  was  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Tascher  to  the  Prince  of  Aremberg.  They  began  to  complain  in 
all  quarters  that  the  French  treated  very  ill  those  from  whom 
they  were  receiving  hospitality,  and  they  aslced  one  another 
what  would  be  the  burden  of  Spain  if  she  had  to  pay  a  propor- 
tionate contribution  to  that  laid  upon  Portugal.  As  for  the 
marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Tascher,  it  greatly  affected  the  en- 
lightened class,  to  which  it  was  more  particularly  known.  They 
had  persuaded  themselves,  in  fact,  that  it  was  not  a  daughter 
of  Lucien's,  a  person  unknown  in  Spain,  but  a  niece  of  the 
empress's,  recently  adopted,  and  related  to  the  Ambassador  Beau- 
harnais,  that  Xapoleon  destined  for  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias. 
The  marriage  of  that  young  lady  with  the  Prince  of  Aremberg 
blighted  the  ho])es  of  all  those  wlio  reckoned  upon  the  speedy 
union  of  a  French  princess  with  Ferdinand.  The  dethronement 
of  iho  Bourbons  became  tlienceforward  the  only  intention  that 
they  could  attribute  to  the  emperor.  The  middle  class,  and 
above  all  the  nobility,  might  ])erhaps  have  accommodated  them- 
selves to  a  change  of  dynasty,  which  should  have  ensured  to  them 
the  regeneration  of  Spain  witliout  making  her  pass  through  the 
cruel  ordeal  of  the  French  Eevolution;  but  the  clergy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  monks,  who  regarded  the  French  as  dangerous 
foes  to  their  existence,  repelled  such  an  idea  with  indignation, 
and  had  no  diflieulty  to  act  upon  a  still  fanatical  peo])le,  eager 
for  movement  and  tumult.  Tlie  clergy,  corresponding  from  one 
end  of  Sp;dn  to  the  other  by  the  dioceses  and  by  the  convents, 
had  a  powerful  means  of  communicating  to  all  parts,  with 
incredil)lc  speed,  the  impressions  which  they  had  an  interest  in 
propagating.     These  first  impressions,  however,  were  but  a  fore- 
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running  sign  of  llie  hatred  that  was  to  l)rcak  forth  au'ainst  us. 
Fur  a  moment  a  dillerent  oltject  eiignisscd  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards  :  this  was  the  eourt — the  court  in  wlucli  an  uiniatunil 
mother  and  an  execrated  favourite,  govcrinng  a  weak  kuvz,  ke]»t 
a  young  and  adored  ])rince  luider  djiprcssinn.  It  was  tdwartls 
]\Iadrid,  towards  .Vranjucz.  that  all  eyes  were  tvuiicd,  aiul  to 
which  the  French  weic  called  to  con-umuiate  there  a  levolutiou 
uni\-ersally  desired.  Certain  acts  tended,  it  is  true,  to  excite 
doubts  respecting  their  intentions  :  hut  these  acts,  some  of  them 
explained  as  mere  nnlitary  precautieiu-.  the  otheis  as  measuies 
solely  ap]ilicaljle  to  I'ortugal,  ([uickly  passed  out  of  the  memory 
of  a  nation  occupied  with  a  single  ohject  ;  and  ])eo]»le  soon 
began  again  to  think  of  the  court,  to  wi.-li  for  its  tlownfall,  and 
to  demand  ii  of  the  l'"rench. 

The  moment  of  the  catastro]ihe  was  actually  a}iproaching. 
Napoleon  had  made  ^I.  Vzipiierdo  lea\e'  Pairs  about  the  2;th 
of  Feljruary  to  carry  terror  to  tlu'  hearts  of  the  so\-ereiL;ns  of 
Spain,  and  ]M.  de  Tournon  to  deliver  a  new  letter,  alarnuiig 
from  its  very  insignificance:  for  when  he  had  been  asked  for 
a  jirincess  for  Ferdinand,  he  had  evaded  the  application  by 
in(puring  if  that  prince  was  rest(»red  to  fa\'our;  and  now, 
when  marriage  was  no  hunger  meiitione(l,  he  eoniplained  that 
nothing  was  said  about  it.  These  eontradietioirs,  with  the 
sinister  ex})lanations  furnisheil  liy  ^[.  '\'z([uierdo's  rejiorts,  by 
the  march  of  the  F'rt'uch  troops,  liy  the  silence  of  Muiat.  weie 
soon  to  liring  about  the  long  expected  ci'isis  al   Madrid. 

M.  ^'/(puefdo,  arri\-iiig  at  ^hidrid  on  the  3rd  or  4th  of  March, 
was  presc'Uted  on  the  uh  at  Aranjuez  t(»  the  whole  I'oyal  fannly. 
His  reports  were  of  the  most  alai'unng  nat  ui'c,  and  Idled  with 
terror  not  oidy  the  royal  family,  but  ihe  intimate  circle  of  the 
-Prince  of  tlu.'  Peace,  his  molber,  his  sisteis.  and  his  mistress, 
;>hidemoi.-elle  Tudo.  M.  \'zi|uieidu,  after  rxplaininu'  the  state 
of  tlu'  negotiatimi  coiiiiiii'nce(l  with  M.  de  Tallevraud  tm  the 
subj(,'ct  of  ccdiu'^  to  the  i-'reiich  the  ]iiM\  iiicivs  nf  ilie  Fbiii  and 
the  o])einng  ^A  tb''  Sjiani-h  cMlonie< — M.  ^'zlluie!(h)  declared 
that  this  nc;_;oiiation.  atllicting  as  it  nii-jht  appeal',  was  its.  If 
but  a  lilind  ;  that  Na]iolc.,ii  e\idrntl\-  wauled  SMinfihinu'  el-e, 
that   is  to  say.  the  throne  u\  Sjiaiii  fur  mie  nf  his  bnilheis. 

.M.  \'/ipiierdo  ea>il\-  succeciled  in  coii\  iip  :ii;j  ihe  cdiii't  of 
Ai'anjuez,  alicads'  teller  stricken,  and  in  pei-.^iiadinu"  it  thai, 
uiile-~s  it  adejited  a  dcci-i\e  cnurse.  ii  wa-  undone.  Tlie  aiii\al 
of  :\1.  <le  Tmuiiimii,  and  the  deli\eiv  n\  ihe  l.MIrr  Ml'  which  he 
was  the  bearel',  were  ic't  likel\-  to  di-pri  Ha-  al.iiin-  excited  by 
]\1.  Vz(iuierdo,  Charli'-  I  \'.,  ill,  >iitierin;i  fi  "in  iheiiinalisni  in 
the  arm,  ivccived  .M,  de  T-urnMii  wilh  a  pnliteiic-s.  throuudi 
whith  miuht  be  peicei\cd  prMtuuml  attliei -,  in  ;  ihe  <pieen  ami 
the    favuuritu;   received    him    wilh   a    forced   -mile,   that    but   ill 
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concealed  their  finious  hatred.  Charles  IV.  told  him,  in  a  tone 
penetrated  with  grief,  that  he  should  soon  write  to  his  ally  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  a  useless 
and  painful  interview.  From  that  moment  the  resolution  to 
leave  the  country  was  taken.  It  was  a  cruel  sacrifice  for 
Charles  IV.  to  quit  the  three  or  four  palaces  situated  around 
Madrid,  among  which  he  was  accustomed  to  divide  his  life, 
going  from  one  to  another  at  every  change  of  season,  like  those 
animals  which  change  climates  in  following  the  sun.  It  was 
to  him  a  severe  privation  to  renounce  the  chase  in  the  Parde, 
to  wait  instead  for  Napoleon,  and  to  place  the  fate  of  the  house 
of  Spain  at  the  disposal  of  his  omnipotence.  The  good  King 
Charles  IV.  had  too  honest  a  heart,  and  too  limited  an  under- 
standing, to  surmise  a  single  one  of  Napoleon's  combinations, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  think  tliat  by  waiting  for  him,  and 
placing  confidence  in  him,  all  would  be  arranged  for  the  best. 
It  is  certain  that  his  simple  self-surrender  of  weakness  must 
have  strangely  embarrassed  Napoleon,  and  perhaps  produced 
different  results.  But  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  the  queen, 
well  aware  that  they  had  no  favour  to  hope  for,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  Napoleon,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  at  least  act 
against  them,  left  no  option  to  Charles  IV.,  and  induced  him  to 
retire  to  Andalusia.  It  is  probable  that  they  placed  before  his 
view  nothing  more  than  this  first  removal,  relying  upon  events 
for  deciding  the  definitive  retreat  to  America.  Their  resolution 
on  this  head  was  s(j  firm,  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  hurried 
away  by  his  usual  intemperance  of  language,  declared  that  he 
would  carry  off  the  king  rather  than  consent  to  his  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Aranjuez. 

However,  that  he  might  not  deprive  himself  of  every  resource 
on  the  part  of  France,  M.  Yzquierdo  was  obliged  to  return 
immediately  to  Paris,  to  have  recourse  to  supplications  with 
Napoleon,  to  gold  with  his  agents,  in  order  to  avert  the  stroke 
which  threatened  tlie  liouse  of  S])ain,  and  to  sign  all  the 
treaties  which  niiglit  be  re(|uired,  liow  disgraceful  soever  they 
might  be.  He  set  out  again  in  liaste  on  the  morning  of  the 
iith  of  ]\rarcli,  to  reach  Paris  Ix'fore  a  fatal  order  was  given. 
His  distress  was  such,  that  those  who  met  him,  and  lliere  were 
many  going  and  coming  on  the  road,  were  forcibly  struck  by  it. 

The  resolution  to  retire  lo  .Andalusiii  l)(>ing  taken,  it  was 
necessary  t(j  reconcile  to  it  many  minds  l)oth  at  Aranjuez  aiul 
^buhnd.  Th(!  rrince  of  llie  Asturias,  judging  of  Napoleon's 
intentions  by  the  demonstrations  of  interest  which  he  received 
from  M.  dc  lieauharnais,  regarded  the  French  as  deliverers,  and 
Would  not  submit  to  be  dragged  far  away  from  them,  a  ]»risoner 
to  the  ([ueen  and  th(>  I'rince  of  the  Peace.  He  declared  this 
loudly,  since  they  had  talked  of  the  journey  to  Andalusia,  and 
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they  talked  of  it,  in  fact,  at  tlie  iiKuneiit  as  a  (Ictcnnined 
resolution.  He  had  won  to  his  o]>inion  his  uncle  J  )un  Antonio, 
who  felt  as  much  aversion  as  himself  for  the  ([uccn  and  the 
favourite,  and  likewise  all  tlie  memhers  of  tlie  royal  family, 
excepting  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  who  had  lecenily  arrived  from 
Tuscany  to  take  possession  of  the  north  of  I'ortuiial.  This 
princess,  dear  to  the  queen,  was  for  that  reason  odious  to  Fer- 
dinand, but  nobody  cared  nuich  about  her  o])inion.  All  who 
had  any  weight  in  the  royal  family  were  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  plan  of  flight,  and  in  favour  of  waiting  for  the  French. 
The  queen  and  the  favourite,  giving  themselves  no  concein 
about  these  oppositioirs,  were  determined  to  con(|Uer  tlu'Ui. 
and  by  fair  means  or  force  U)  take  the  whole  royal  family  to 
Seville.  ]>ut  there  were  still  other  more  formidaUe  o]i])ositions 
to  overcome.  Tlu;  council  of  Castille,  secretly  c-onsulted.  had 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  disgraceful  retreat,  and  rej)lied  that  the 
F'rench  ought  not  to  have  been  admittetl  into  Spain,  but  after 
having  so  easily  admitted  them,  it  was  net'cssary  eitliei-  to 
take  the  sudden  resolution  to  resist  them,  by  rai.-ing  the  whole; 
nation  against  them,  or  to  receive  them  with  ojien  arms, 
appealing  to  the  good  faith  of  these  allies,  welcomed  in  Spain 
as  friends  and  br<»tliers.  Another  opjiosition,  moi'--  uido'ikt'd- 
for  than  all  the  rest,  suddenly  lairst  forth.  The  minister  of 
justice,  ]\I.  de  Caballero,  who  had  appeareil  more  attached  than 
he  was  to  the  fortune  of  the  I'rince  of  the  i'cace,  called  by  hi> 
functions  as  minister  of  j'ustice  to  attend  frequently  duiing  the 
})roceedings  at  the  F^scurial,  had  thereby  gained  all  the  odium 
of  them,  though  without  deserving  it  :  foi-  he  had  maintained, 
before;  both  the  king  and  the  (pu'cn,  that  iieithei-  in  the  ]ia]>eis 
which  had  been  found  7ioi'  in  the  facts  collected  wa^  thcie 
suthcient  evidence  foi'  instituting  ci'innnal  ]iidsecutioiis.  lb- 
had  even  on  tliis  account  incuireil  the  anu'cf  of  the  ([Uceii.  who 
had  called  him  a  trait(»r  sold  lo  the  I'rince  of  tlio  Anurias. 
The  pulilic,  nevcrtlu'iess,  l)clie\-ed  liim  to  lie  uiucli  moiv  culpable 
than  h<'  really  was.  As  for  the  journey  lo  Andabi.-ia.  he  would 
not  hear  of  it .  sa\-in'i  1  bat  it  would  be  a  cowardly  de^nt  ion  i.f 
tlie  nation,  that  the  l'"rcncb  ou-bt  not  tn  have  lieeii  intriiduicd 
into  Spain,  but  that  now  it  wa-  ex)ic(b'ent  lo  wait  f^r  tb"iu. 
that  it  was  t'or  tbo-.'  wlio  (ii>tru-tcd  theiu  t"  iviire,  but  that 
jirobably  Cliarlrs  I\'..  wlmM'  conduct  had  always  limi  liniiMur- 
able  towai'ds  tlicui,  wnuM  ]irilia]is  ha\-e  no  iva-Mii  i,,  irp^nt 
ba\in'^-  waiteii  for  tlieiu,  .VuMiher  luinistrr.  M.  dc  <  'r\allos,  who 
subse(|uently  would  lain  lia\e  pas-nl  jiiui^ell'  <iir  I'nr  an  anla;,'''- 
ni^t  of  the  I'rince  of  \\\v  I'-ace.  tl,MU-li  ho  wa>  MU'vilflv  sub- 
nn>sive  to  him.  and  all  wlio-e  ]>alrii'li-ni  cMii-.iMc(l  in  a  >Hq'id 
hativd  of  the  l-"ivncli  -M.  de  ( '.'\allM<,  inini-lci-  of  bTei'^qi 
affairs,  reniaincd  a  (piiet   spectator  of  ibi:^  coutlict.  and  left  M. 
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de  Caballero  to  withstand  singly  tlie  plan  of  flight.  The  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  regardless  of  his  opposition,  gave  all  the  orders 
for  the  intended  journey  to  Andalusia.  Seeking  to  conceal  the 
object  of  this  journey,  he  talked  vaguely  of  a  personal  project 
for  inspecting  the  ports,  the  superintendence  of  which,  since 
he  was  grand  admiral,  belonged  specially  to  him. 

The  convoys  of  money  and  movables  already  remarked,  the 
preparations  of  the  court,  and  particularly  of  the  Tudo  family, 
soon  left  no  doubt.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
indignation  of  the  Spaniards  on  learning  that  they  were  about  to 
be  abandoned  l)y  the  house  of  Bourbon,  as  the  Portuguese  had 
been  by  the  house  of  Braganza.  Concerning  themselves  but 
little  about  the  advantages  which  such  a  resolution  might  after- 
wards have  for  the  preservation  of  the  colonies,  they  said  to 
themselves  that  if  the  French  had  such  evil  intentions,  the 
government  was  either  silly  in  not  having  foreseen  them,  or 
criminal  in  having  favoured  them;  that  at  all  events  they  must 
be  resisted  to  the  last  extremity;  that  all  the  Spaniards,  having 
the  king  and  the  princes  at  their  head,  ought  to  cover  the 
capital  with  their  bodies,  and  perish  rather  than  sutler  it  to  be 
entered;  but  to  run  away  cowardly  was  an  indignity,  a  treason; 
that  for  the  rest,  there  was  in  this  flight  something  besides  a 
precaution  of  prudence  for  the  beneflt  of  the  royal  family, 
merely  a  calculation  for  prtjlonging  the  usurped  power  of  the 
favourite;  for  if  the  intention  was  to  escape  the  French,  it  was 
because  tbey  were  known  to  be  adverse  to  Emmanuel  Godoy 
and  favourable  to  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  This  last  idea 
becoming  general,  had  restored  their  popularity  to  the  French, 
and  peo])le  said  that  instead  of  running  away  or  fighting  them, 
they  ought  to  go  to  meet  and  welcome  them,  since  the  Prince 
of  the  Tcace  had  such  a  strong  distrust  of  their  intentiorrs. 
Tiie  exas])eration  oi  all  chisses  agairrst  the  court  was  at  its 
lieight.  The  nobibtv,  the  middle  class,  the  common  people, 
and  the  army,  all  s]),)k(!  (nie  and  the  same  language  at  Madrid; 
and  this  language  was  as  opcMi,  as  bold,  as  immoderate,  as  it  is 
])().--sil)lt;  to  be  on  the  e\'('  of  t^i'eat  events  in  the  most  free 
couirtr'ies.  in  the  army,  in  ])ar'ticu]ar',  a  b(jdy  of  men  very  ill- 
treateil  by  the  I'r-incc  of  the  F<'ace.  who  had  overturired  its 
oi'Lianisation,  the  lifc-guai'ds,  manifested  the  greatest  iiritatioir, 
and  r'csolved  to  o]i])ose  the  king's  departure  eveir  by  force. 
Among  the  olliccrs  of  this  corps  there  wer'C  sever'al  absolutely 
d(.'\-oted  to  lb(!  L'l-incc  of  tlie  .Vsturaas,  and  iir  fre(|ucnt  com- 
niunication  with  him,  receiving,  it  is  alleged,  suggestioirs  arrd 
or'dcrs  iVoni  liini. 

This  boislci'ous  opj)ositi()n  had  rrot  shaken  either  the  Prirrce 
(^f  the  I'cacc  or  the  ([ueen  in  their  ])rojects,  and  merely  excited 
in  thcni  a.  desire  lo  withdr-aw  themselves  the  sooner  from  such 
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hatred  and  such  dani^ers,  by  leliiiim  first  to  Aiulahisia,  after- 
wards, if  they  must,  to  AnuTira.  The  rriiic"  of  Uu-  IVaee  had 
given  orders  acconhngly.  lie  had  uiadr  the  tmops  (!cstiiic(l  to 
occupy  Tortugal  fall  l>ack:  for  on  the  cnc  of  losinu'  S|>;iiii  ijicrtj 
was  something  else  to  think  nf  ihau  the  Algar\e-<  and  Xnrth 
Lusitania.  (General  Tarancn  had  lici-n  oliligcd  to  IcaNc  <  >]„jrto 
to  march  into  (ialicia,  and  fi'om  Calicia  into  the  kin-dom  ul 
Loon.  General  I'arafa  had  had  t(j  ascend  the  Ta'^us^  ami  to 
advance  as  far  as  Talavera:  ( rciicral  Solano,  .A[anjuis  del  Sncnrro, 
to  return  from  Klvas  towards  Uadajoz,  and  proceed  for  ^iville. 
Assuredly  the  I'rince  of  the  Peace  had  no  idea  of  eiiteriicj  with 
these  forces,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men  each,  into 
a  contest  with  the  French  army.  He  ]irohahly  destined  them 
much  more  to  C(jver  the  retreat  of  tla.'  myal  fannly  than  to 
organise  a  desperate  defence  in  tlie  south  of  Spain.  Several 
frigates  were  e\'entually  jacpared  in  the  jiort  of  Cadiz.* 

The  Prince  of  the  I'l-aci',  a(X"'ordino-  to  his  cusloni  of  ]iassing 
a  week  altoriiately  at  Madi'id  and  with  theii'  majesties,  h.ad 
returned  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  ]\rai-('h.  to  Aranjuez.  a  mairni- 
ficent  royal  residence  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ta.gus.  drconiti'd 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  supt'rb  gardens,  scuiiewhat  rendiul- 
ing  you  of  the  Arabic  taste.  This  residence,  a-  \ou  come 
from  ]\Iadrid.  is  on  the  right  of  a  liiu'hroad,  as  wid.'  as  \\v 
avenue  of  the  Cham])S  Plysees.  (_)ppo.-ite  to  tln'  ])alaoe  this 
road  ex])ands  into  a  spaci(jus  place  On  the  h-ft  are  >e\ei-al 
fine  mansions  belonging  to  mini>ti'rs  and  t<i  gi-;iu(h'e>  of  the 
court,  and  one  of  which  in  ]iai'ticular  was  occu]Med  by  iln-  Pi'inci' 
of  the  Peace.  A  multitude  fif  small  house.-,  inhabited  liy  -hop- 
keepers  and  tradesmen  wliom  the  coui't  and  it-  iniiiH-i-du- r.-fab- 
lishment  ch'aw  after  thi'ni,  form  what  may  bf  callrd  the  town 
of  Aranjuez. 

Xo  Sooner  had  he  arrivrd  than  the  Pfinci'  of  the  Praco  ga\-e 
definitivr  orders  for  the  depart  iire,  wliich  wa-  lixed  fm-  Tne-day 
or  AN'edtie.-daw  the  i;th  or  l6lh  of  .Mai'cli.  The  inai' ir-d^iiio 
of  tlie  court  had  a!i-eady  caii-ed  the  iNy.al  cari-ia<j-e-  i..  b.-  get 
read\- :  and  rela\s  (A  horse-  were  -iat:eii,i|  en  tl:e  ()(\-ifiM  i-ead. 
which  !ea(l<  to  Se\-ilie,  I  )ireciio!i,-  hail  been  e'i\eii  :\\  Maili-id 
to  the  "Walloon  and  ."^pani-h   guards  and  to  the  life-guai'd-  who 

*  'the  (lotncstic  rcscliitinii-  of  t  f,e  Si  .-iii-h  u'' ivmau.i'.t  .■ire  in  ei-iieral  kii"\vii 
from  lic.-ir.-av  oiilv,  f.ir  thrr.-  i-  iMithinj-  \\\  \v;i;:!:_-  o:;  ih:-  -ulii.c  I'v  any  w ,  11- 
ilif..r!iMd  man.  Tiie  Mat.,;:!-  ee  ('alia'l.r-,  l:-u.-\.  •: .  u  !ien  mj'om  e.u,  r.tly  ,)i;.  -• 
tioncd  liv  :\Iura!.  lidiv.  p  d  re  him  three  \,-r\  in-t ''.et  iv  ,■  m.  n:  .ir-  c  •rciTiiii.- 
the  cvcr.'t-  whieh  lire  cih-.I  thr  di-t  i.ri'arce  at  .\!;ii;  i:;e/.  a:;(l  the  ii'ar.':-e;  it  I - 
exi^t  in  the  Sfcretai-vef  Si.f  "-eiliro.  y\.  (!•■  Ca^:.:!.  r-.  relat  ii— t  he  ei^m-ioiis 
which  he  \vm\  with  ih.-  r:ii,<-e  of  tii.-  1'.  .ae.-  !.  m  ,  rtii:.:  tl:e  i  r.  i.  ei,,'.  .a-i  .a-tiio-. 
detail-  all  that  pa--ed  on  lhi~  c  ico.-i-i.  ,n,  .aii.i  fiindd.e-  .a  ef  tit  i;  .anv  fa.t-  that 
are  cxtremtdy  ci;rioi;s.  Ii!  i  ,a:  i  ici.hir.  helaar.i  the  I'rim  e  ,  ,f  i  he  1'.  are  a-srrt 
tliar  lie  htid'just  rai:seri  five  fri-ale.-.  lu  be  irot  UL.ey  ;;t  L'ae.iz  for  conve\  in^ 
the  roval  familv  ln-viaid  sva. 
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were  not  on  duty,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  set  out 
for  Aranjuez. 

But  although  no  account  had  been  made  of  the  opposition  of 
certain  ministers,  it  became  at  length  necessary  to  inform  them 
of  the  definitive  resolution  of  the  court,  and  to  apply  to  them 
for  the  signature  of  various  orders.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Aranjuez,  had  summoned  several  of 
them  to  the  royal  residence,  in  particular  the  Marquis  de 
Caballero,  who  had  kept  him  waiting.  The  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  somewhat  nettled,  received  him  very  ungraciously.  The 
minister,  persisting  in  his  opposition,  refused  to  concur  either 
by  his  consent  or  by  bis  signature  in  the  departure,  which  was 
no  longer  merely  projected  but  resolved  upon.  I  order  you  to 
sign,  said  the  prince  to  him,  in  a  movement  of  anger.  I  take 
no  orders  but  from  the  king,  replied  M.  de  Caballero.  Such 
an  opposition  from  a  man  not  distinguished  by  boldness  of 
character  must  have  proved  to  what  a  degree  the  authority  of 
the  favourite  was  already  shaken.  The  other  ministers  having 
come  in,  a  sharp  altercation  took  place  among  them.  M.  de 
Caballero,  urged  to  the  highest  pitch  of  irritation,  reproached 
M.  de  Cevallos  for  his  base  complaisance  towards  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  and  had  no  supporter  but  the  minister  of  the  marine. 
They  separated  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  on 
leaving  the  palace  these  councillors  of  the  crown,  retaiiiing  in 
their  countenances  and  in  their  language  the  agitation  which 
they  were  full  of,  dropped  words  which  apprised  the  public  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  of  the  danger  with  which  it  was 
threatened. 

The  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  on  his  part,  and  his  uncle,  Don 
Antonio,  had  communicated  to  their  confidants  what  they  knew, 
and  had  in  some  measure  applied  for  aid  against  the  violence 
that  was  preparing  for  tlieni.  The  attached  officers  whom  the 
prince  numbered  in  tlio  life-guards  had  spoken  to  their  men, 
who  were  dis]X)sed  to  infringe  all  the  rules  of  subordination  at 
the  first  word  that  should  be  said  to  them.  Th(!  household,  who 
knew  from  the  very  ])re]iarations  which  had  been  made  how 
near  at  hand  the  journey  was,  and  were  sorry  to  leave  the  old 
abode  in  which  tliey  \v(m-(»  accustomed  to  dwell,  had  forewarned 
the  inhal)itants  of  Aranjuez.  'V\\e  latter,  grieved  to  be  deprived 
of  1h<'  ])resence  of  the  court,  had  resolved  to  prevent  its  depar- 
ture ;  and  they  had,  by  reporting  the  design  of  flight  in  the 
surrounding  countiy,  drawn  together  the  formidable  peasants 
of  La  ]\Tancha,  grievously  vexed  also  to  see  tlie  court  leaving 
theni.  and  taking  from  tlunn  the  advantage  of  its  supply.  The 
aflhience  to  Ai-anjuez  became  extreme,  and  faces  the  most 
sinister  and  the  most  strange  began  already  to  make  their 
appearance.       A    singular   personage,   the    Count   de    Montijo, 
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persecuted  by  tlie  court,  haviiifr,  toijether  with  tlu'  birtli  and 
fortune  of  a  grandee,  the  an  and  a  disposition  fur  exciting  tlie 
popular  masses,  was  in  the  midst  of  this  concourse,  n-adv  to 
give  it  the  signal  for  insurrection.  In  consef|u.'iic(\  thi-re  were 
seen  tradesmen  of  Aranjuez.  peasants  of  ]>a  Mancha.  biought 
together  b}-  anxiety,  interest,  passion,  keeping  continual  watch 
abotit  the  palace. 

Monday,  the  14th.  the  day  after  the  altercation  between  ]\r. 
Caballero  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  was  extreinely  stormv. 
On  Tuesday,  the  15th,  the  sight  of  the  last  ])reparations  of  tfie 
court,  the  language  of  the  dissident  ministers,  certain  worils 
attributed  to  the  ]'rince  of  the  Asturias,  who,  it  was  said,  asked 
for  aid  against  the  violence  of  those  who  purposed  to  carry  him 
off  to  Andalusia,  produced  such  an  emotion,  that  a  ])0])ular  insur- 
rection was  expected  every  moment  to  break  out.  'J'here  was 
already  the  aspect,  the  shouts  of  one;  nothing  was  wanting  but 
acts  of  violence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  1 6th,  the 
authors  of  the  project  of  a  journey,  seeing  that  the  dejiarture 
would  be  rendered  impossible  unless  a  moment's  traiupiillity 
could  be  restored  to  that  agitated  ]K>pulation,  proposed  to 
publish  a  proclamation,  by  which  Chai'les  IV.  should  ])rc>mise 
not  to  leave  Aranjuez.  Accordingly  this  proclamation  was 
immediately  drawn  up,  read,  and  posted  in  all  the  princiixal 
streets  of  Aranjuez,  and  sent  in  the  utmost  haste  to  ^ladrid. 
"My  dear  subjects."  such  was  the  substance  of  it.  "  l)t>  not 
alarmed,  either  at  the  arrival  of  the  troo])s  of  my  magnaninujus 
ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  liave  entered  Spain  to 
repel  a  landing  of  the  enemy  on  our  coasts,  or  at  my  allegtHl 
intention  of  departure'.  No;  it  is  not  true  that  I  want  to 
leave  my  beloved  ])eo])le.  I  will  stay  with  you.  live  atiK^ig 
you,  relying  on  your  attachnu  iit  if  I  should  need  it  against 
anv  enemv  whatsoever.  Spaniards,  be  easy,  then — yom*  king 
will  not  leav(.>  you.'' 

This  ])roclamalioii  infused  into  men's  minds  a  degree  ot 
securitv,  and  calmed  them  for  a  moment.  The  multinule,  col- 
lected in  front  of  the  royal  i-esidence.  called  l'oi-  its  sovereigns, 
who  appeared  at  the  windows  ot'  the  j^alace,  cheering  with  all 
its  mifht,  shouting  '•  I^ong  live  the  king!"  '•  Death  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  !  "  ■•  Death  to  the  favourite  who  di^-honours 
and  betravs  his  master!"  'X\\\\y  ended  the  \()\\\.  amidst  a 
satisfaction  which  uiifort unalely  was  to  be  liut  transient. 

On  the  following  day.  the  171  h.  in  >]ute  of  the  royal  promises, 
the  journey  seemed  still  to  b(>  resolved  u])on.  'J'ln'  carriages 
remained  Toaded  in  the  courts  of  the  ])alace.  'J'he  horses  were 
waiting  at  the  relavs.  Tlie  troops  forming  the  garrison  of 
Madrid,  composed  of  the  Walloon  and  Spanish  guards  and  nf 
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the  company  of  life-guards  not  on  duty,  set  out  for  Aranjuez. 
Part  of  the  populace  of  the  capital  and  a  multitude  of  curious 
persons  followed  and  performed  the  trip,  a  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  leagues,  along  with  them.  By  the  way  this  train  set  up 
shouts  against  the  queen  and  against  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
and  asked  the  officers  and  soldiers  if  they  would  let  their  sove- 
reigns be  carried  off  by  an  unworthy  usurper,  who  meant  to 
take  them  away  with  him  to  tyrannise  over  them  the  more 
safely.  The  troops,  thus  accompanied,  reached  Aranjuez  towards 
the  close  of  the  day,  and  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants, 
which  was  not  the  way  to  recall  them  to  military  subordination. 
A  last  circumstance  completely  convinced  the  multitude  that 
the  royal  promises  were  but  a  deception  ;  this  was,  that  the 
demoiselles  Tudo  themselves  had  arrived  at  Aranjuez,  and  were 
to  set  off  that  evening,  it  was  said,  for  Andalusia. 

The  concourse  about  the  king's  palace  and  that  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  was  more  considerable  than  on  the  preceding  days, 
for  with  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  Aranjuez,  with  the  peasants 
of  La  Manclia,  were  mingled  soldiers  without  arms,  who,  having 
once  arrived  at  their  lodgings,  came  out  again  to  join  the  mob 
and  the  curious  persons  who  had  left  Madrid  in  great  number. 
The  life-guards,  at  least  those  not  on  duty,  evidently  excited  by 
the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  divided  into  bands, 
forming  volunteer  patrols,  sometimes  towards  the  king's  stables, 
sometimes  towards  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 

Towards  midnight  a  singular  incident,  which  occurred  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  became  the  spark  that 
produced  the  explosion.  A  lady  coming  out  of  this  palace, 
under  the  arm  of  an  officer,  escorted  by  a  few  hussars,  of  whom 
the  prince  conijiosed  his  guard,  was  perceived  by  a  band  of  the 
life-guards  and  of  incjuisitive  persons.  They  recognised,  or 
thought  they  n^coguised.  Mademoiselle  fTose]:)ha  Tudo,  who, 
according  to  tliem,  was  going  to  get  into  a  carriage.  The 
crowd  pressed  around  her.  The  prince's  hussars  having  at- 
tempted to  open  a  ])assage,  a  gun  was  fired,  it  is  not  knovrn  by 
whom.  A  frightful  tumult  instantly  arose.  Tlie  life-guards 
ran  to  their  c|uait(M-s,  saddled  their  horses,  and  brandishing 
their  swords,  rushed  u])on  the  I'jrince's  hussars  whom  they  met. 
The  Walloon  and  Spanish  guards  also  took  to  their  arms, 
rather  for  the  pui'pose  of  joining  the  mob  than  of  enforcing 
respect  for  the  I'oyal  authority.  The  peo])le  no  longer  contain- 
ing themselves.  asseml)led  beneath  tlie  windows  of  the  palace, 
called  for  the  king  with  loud  shouts,  insisted  on  seeing  him 
that  they  might  let  him  hear  the  exprt^ssion  of  their  good 
wi>lies.  by  furiously  shouting  "  Long  live  the  king!  "  '"Death 
to  the  I'rince  of  the  Peace  !  "  After  terrifying  him  by  greeting 
him  with  such  acclamations,  they  proceeded  to  the  other  side 
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of  Araujuez,  towards  tho  resulciicc  of  the  J'riiic.-  of  the  Peace, 
which  thoy  surroiinde.l  011  all  sides.  To  force  the  doors  and 
to  rush  in  api)eared  at  lirst  to  tins  nioh,  which  set  out  in  the 
career  of  revolutions,  an  onlrai;'e  l>e\oiid  its  darinL."".  Th^'V 
paused  for  a  moment  hesitating;'.  Itiit  full  of  impatience,  and 
devouring-  their  prey  with  their  eyes  h-'fore  the\-  seiz.'d  it.  All 
at  once  a  person,  a  messeiie-er.  it  was  said,  from  the  palace, 
appeared  at  the  \i\\\v  of  the  prince  tooljt.'iiii  admittance,  it  was 
refused  him.  \\\^  insisted.  The  guarcU  of  the  house  coiicei\-- 
ing  that  they  were  attacked,  thouu'ht  of  defending-  thenisdves. 
Amidst  this  agitation  a  sliot  was  lired.  Hesitation  was  then 
at  an  end.  Tlie  enraged  crowd  dashed  again-t  the  gates.  Iiroke 
them  in.  ])enetrated  into  the  magnificent  abode  of  the  i'a\-ourite, 
ravaged  it.  Hung  f)ul  of  the  windows  picture-,  hanu-inu-s.  sump- 
tuous furniture,  destroyed  without  pillaging-,  moi-e  furious 
than  greedy,  as  is  the  case  in  the  movements  of  evei-v  niol) 
excited  but  not  debased.  They  ran  from  a])artment  to  apart- 
ment in  quest  of  the  object  of  the  public  liaTi-ed.  hut  found  onlv 
the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  The  popid;ice 
in  Spain,  cn'en  tlie  \-ei'y  lowest  of  it.  Iiad  at  length  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  life  of  1-hiimaniiel  (lodov.  Thev 
knew  how  manv  women  he  had.  which  he  lo\i'd,  which  he  <lid 
not  love.  Th(>v  knew  the  wret  chediies-  of  that  .anu'iist  Ih'incess 
de  J3ourbon,  nidiappilv  united  to  a  soldier  in  tlie  g^uard-^.  to 
throw  on  tliat  soldier  the  royal  lustre  \vliich  he  had  not.  The 
multitude,  on  pi'rci-iving  her.  fell  al  lu-r  t'eet ,  conductetl  her 
rt'spectfulU'  out  of  the  storme(l  house,  jilaced  hei-  in  a  carriage, 
aiul  drew  hei'  in  t  riumpli  tot  he  palac'  of  t  he  so\-iM'eig-n.  I  la\-ing 
set  her  down  in  the  abode  of  kind's,  \\hicli  slie  ouL;'lit  never  to 
luiN'C  b'en  obliged  to  leave,  the  mob.  thinking  that  they  had 
not  done  with  the  palace  of  the  I'rince  of  the  Peace,  r<'turned 
thith'i-,  seai'clieil  for  the  owner  hiiiiS'-lf  in  e\'erv  coi'ner  of  his 
man-ion.  and  not  lindi iil;' him.  i'o\'i'nL;'ed  th''m<el\-es  bv  .'i  fright- 
ful de\',a-l;i1  ion.  'I'he  whole  night  was  spent  in  .-earching-, 
i-a\a<_;-i n-j",  .and  when  daxlight  e;im.-.  the  fa\diirite  n,,i  ])eing 
di-cover'd.  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  sought  an  .a-ylum 
elsewhei'e. 

It  m.av  be  c onc'ix'ed  wli;it  must  have  be.^n  at  tlii-  m^'iii'-nt 
till'  teri-or  oi'  Chai-Ie-  1\.  .and  the  de-pair  of  the  i|ueen  The 
rememi)r,ance  of  t  he  Preneli  U'-\  olm  ion  h.ad.alway-  liiled  them 
with  horror.  That  re\oliition.  whi(Mi  ihey  ha  1  >o  dread-d.  they 
beheld  al  l.a-l  .'il  their  own  door,  r.ai-iu'j-  lie-  <\\\\V'  cri---.  eom- 
mittinir  the  same  acts,  ilioie_;-!i  excit-d  by  dilfia-.-ni  -.'iii  ini'-nts. 
Thev  were  di>niaved,  appalled,  re-ignei  to  what  -n-.m-  -liould 
befall  them.  That  (pieen.  ju.-lly  odious,  t'elr  ir^vert  he].'—  a 
tnu^  sentiment,  which,  with  )ut  rendering  Ikm-  iniere-l  Iulj'.  might, 
at   hvast   to  a  certain   d 'o-r(>e.  excu-e  her  scand.aioii-   life.      She 
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thought  not  in  her  terror  either  of  her  family  or  of  herself,  but 
of  the  ruler  of  her  soul,  the  despicable  Godoy.  She  inquired 
of  everybody  what  had  become  of  him. ;  she  despatched  trusty 
servants  to  learn  tidings  of  him.  "  Where  is  Emmanuel  ? " 
she  exclaimed;  "  where  can  he  be  ?  "  aud  she  hid  not  the  tears 
wrung  from  her  by  such  uneasiness.  The  king  himself,  when 
his  fear  subsided,  also  inquired  what  they  had  done  with  poor 
Emmanuel,  who,  he  said,  was  so  attached  to  him.  As  for  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  seeing  his  enemy  pulled  down,  the  crown 
ready  to  drop  from  the  head  of  his  father  upon  his  own,  and 
not  knowing  that  he  should  soon  fall  to  the  ground  and  be 
picked  up  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  he  manifested  a  mean  and 
perfidious  joy,  which  was  perceived  by  his  mother,  and  drew  from 
her  the  most  violent  reproaches. 

The  ministers  and  several  nobles  devoted  to  the  king  having 
hurried  to  the  palace,  tumultuously  advised  his  majesty  to  take 
from  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  all  his  dignities  and  employments, 
as  the  only  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  and  saving  the  life 
of  the  prince  himself.  The  king,  because  he  was  ready  for 
anything,  the  queen,  because  she  was  more  anxious  to  preserve 
the  life  than  the  power  of  her  paramour,  immediately  assented ; 
and  a  decree  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of  March, 
declaring  that  the  king  withdrew  from  Don  Emmanuel  Godoy 
his  appointments  of  grand  admiral  and  generalissimo,  and 
authorised  him  to  proceed  to  what  place  soever  he  should  be 
pleased  to  choose  for  his  retreat. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  deplorable  favourite,  whose  strange 
destiny  was,  in  our  times,  a  last  vestige  of  the  vices  of  the  old 
courts,  in  contrast  with  the  manners  of  the  age  ;  for  even  in 
dissolute  courts  they  had  come  to  respect  public  opinion — deplor- 
able favourite  on  other  accounts  than  those  of  scandal ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  bloodshed,  he  had  drawn  upou  Spain  all  evils 
at  once,  shame,  disorganisation,  ruin,  and  in  the  last  instance 
popular  insurrection.  On  learning  the  degradation  of  Emmanuel 
Godoy,  the  people  with  Avhom  Aranjuez  was  thronged,  and  who 
were  composed  of  several  populations,  not  only  of  Aranjuez,  but 
of  ^ladrid,  of  Toledo,  of  the  country  of  La  Alancha,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  a  furious  joy,  as  though  on  the  morrow  they  should 
be  the  hap]iiest  people  on  earth.  In  all  quarters  there  were 
sinirinsj',  dancinti:,  bonfires;  thev  embraced  in  the  streets,  con- 
gratulating  one  anotlier  on  this  downfall,  which  gratified  a  still 
strontrer  feelin"-  than  tliat  of  interest — -hatred  for  an  insolent 
fortune  whicli  had  offended  all  Spain.  The  news,  carried  in 
two  or  three  hours  to  Madrid,  produced  there  an  absolute 
delirium. 

As  soon  as  this  popular  movement  was  known,  the  ambassador 
of  France,  destitute  of  talents  but  not  of  courage,  hastened  to 
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the  kinL^  to  cover  him  with  his  Ijody  if  he  had  1  f.-n  in  (hiiifcr. 
Tiie  (listurljaiice  beino-  endetl  t)y  the  fall  (if  ihc  fa\  niiiitr.  wlu.-c 
enemy  lie  had  become  in  C(in>ff(ucnce  e.f  tlie  iiitfi-<-t  that  lie 
felt  in  l;)ehalf  of  the  Prince  of  the  Astiirias,  lie  a])|i(ai-.tl  almost 
triumphant  with  the  latter,  lit-  told  Cliarlfs  1  \'.  that  ihc  l^'rench 
troo]-)S,  whose  arrival  was  near  at  hand  ( they  were  at  that  nn.m.-nt 
])assino"  the  Guadan-ama.  to  descend  n])on  Madrid),  wimld  be  at 
his  command  a^-aiiist  all  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he 
believed  tliat.  in  oivinL;'  this  assiu-anci-.  he  wa^-  fullillin<_r  tlie 
instructions  of  his  aiiLj-usr  mastn-.  who  W(.ii]il  ni\rr  Mifb-r  his 
friendshi]:)  to  be  invoked  in  vain.  Charles  1\'.  thaid<ed  ^M.  de 
Beauharnais.  and  declared  tliat  in  future  lu-  sjieuld  l)e  ha])]n"  to 
treat  f>f  business  with  the  ambassador  of  France,  and  without 
any  inti'rmediary.  Unfortunate  king  I  Fate  had  not  lescrved 
for  him  so  heavy  a  l)ur(.l(Mi. 

'Y\w  1 8th  was  tranrjuil  ;  but  the  multitude,  once  agitatetl,  had 
need  of  new  emotions.  It  wanttd  somethinp-  else  tlian  a  palace 
to  destroy.  It  would  have  rejuiced  to  have  the  l)ody  of  I'lmmanuel 
Godoy  to  tear  in  pii-ces.  Search  was  everywhere  iiiade  for  him. 
and  tlie  (|iieen  ti'eiiibled  h-st  she  should  hear  every  moment  of 
the  discovery  of  liis  asylum  and  hi-  death.  All  the  ministers 
passed  the  night  at  the  iialace  near  tlie  two  sovereigns,  whose 
eyes  were  not  closed  for  an  instant  by  >leep. 

C)n  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  ])o]iular  agitation,  calmed  a 
first  time  l)v  the  ]u-riclamation  of  the  i6th.  and  a  second  time  bv 
the  deposition  of  the  favourite,  which  had  been  decreed  on  the 
1 8th.  had  increase<],  like  a  wave  which  alternately  ri>es  and 
sinks.  At  the  ])a]ace.  the  ofllctM-s  of  the  guards  hndiiig  all 
aiitli()ritv  over  their  t  I'oops  >lip])ing  out  of  Hieir  hand-,  had 
declai'ed  that  it  wa<  not  in  their  power  to  enforce  re-pe(>t  foi- 
the  !-ova]  autlioi'itv  if  it  should  be  attacked.  The  kimj'  and  the 
rpieen,  in  (hep  con-t  ernat  ion.  had  sent  for  their  >on  l-'ei'din.'ind, 
to  (le-ii'e  him  to  shield  them  by  his  ]iopnlarit  w  and  h''  had  pro- 
mised his  '_'''>''d  oflice-.  with  the  .-ecret  jov  of  a  cmKpieri 'i*.  and 
the  ea-e  of  a  eon-pii-atoi-.  sii re  of  all  the  ^pi'ings  that  he  i>  in  -el 
at  work  ;  when,  all  at  once,  a  fresh  and  \i>ileni  rnmoiii'  pri'\c(l 
that  tliei-e  was  r^'a-on  to  feel  apprelien-ions  I'oi-  the  day  that  was 
Comin'Micmg. 

The  j'rince  of  tli<'  I'l-ac.  >o  as,-idiiousIy  -miLi'Iit  t'oi".  had. 
nevertheless,  not  (piitied  \\\<  residence.  .\t  the  moment  when 
the  doors  of  his  palace  were  forced,  he  had  taken  a  handful  of 
li-old  and  a  ]iair  of  ])i-t<i|-.  and  hid  himself  in  the  loft  und.'r  the 
roof.  ]iv  rolling-  him-elf  in  a  mat.  a  sort  of  rii-h  (\ai-p'-t  n<ed  in 
Sixain,  ("ontinuine-  in  thi-  deploi-abh'  situation  duriiiL''  the  whole 
of  the  i8th,  and  (lui-in<j-  the  nii^Tt  between  tl,.-  iSih  and  i()th. 
he  could  endure  it  no  longer  than  till  tlie  morning  of  the  kjiIi, 
when,   afte'r  tliirty-six   hours'   sulYering.  overcome   l)y  tliirst.  h- 
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had  quitted  his  asylum,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
soldier  of  the  Walloon  guards  who  was  on  duty  as  sentry. 
Offering  this  man  money,  and  not  daring  to  add  to  his  offer  the 
threat  of  using  his  pistols,  all  he  gained  was  to  get  himself 
denounced,  and  he  was  instantly  delivered  up.  Fortunately  for 
him,  the  mass  of  the  populace  was  not  then  near  his  palace. 
Some  of  the  life-guards,  coming  up  opportunely,  placed  him 
between  their  liorses,  and  proceeded  as  fast  as  they  could  towards 
the  quarters  that  served  them  for  barracks.  They  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  all  Aranjuez,  and  the  populace,  apprised  of  the 
circumstance,  ran  up  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  prince 
was  on  foot,  between  two  of  the  guards  on  horseback,  leaning 
upon  the  pommels  of  their  saddles,  and  defended  by  them  against 
the  attacks  of  the  mob.  The  other  guards  in  front  and  rear 
did  their  best  to  ])rotect  him,  but  could  not  prevent  the  furious 
rabble  from  aiming  at  him  dangerous  blows  with  stakes,  forks, 
and  all  sorts  of  weapons  snatched  up  in  haste.  With  his  feet 
ti'ampled  by  the  horses,  with  a  large  wound  in  his  thigh,  with 
one  eye  almost  out  of  his  head,  he  arrived  at  the  barracks  of 
the  guards,  where  he  was  thrown,  covered  with  blood,  upon  the 
straw  in  the  stables — melancholy  example  of  the  favour  of  kings 
when  the  popular  fury  conies  to  revenge  itself  in  one  day  for 
twenty  years'  unmerited  omnipotence !  There  is  nothing  in 
history  more  lamentable  than  the  spectacle  presented  at  that 
moment  by  this  life-guardsman  returning,  after  sharing  the 
royal  bed  and  almost  the  throne,  to  the  barracks  and  to  the 
straw  on  which  he  had  lain  in  his  youth. 

The  king  and  the  queen,  on  hearing  of  this  fresh  tumult,  sent 
again  for  Ferdinand,  and  besought  him  to  forget  his  injuries, 
and  to  go  and  rescue  the  unfortunate  Godoy.  He  promised  to 
save  him,  and  accordingly  hastened  to  the  quarters  of  the  life- 
guards, which  an  unruly  populace  threatened  to  storm,  dispersed 
it  by  Ihe  assurance  that  the  culprit  should  be  tried  by  the 
Council  of  Castille,  and  that  justice  should  be  done  upon  him  for 
all  his  crimes.  At  the  desire  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  the  mob 
dispersed,  Ferdinand  went  to  Godoy,  wliom  he  found  bathed  in 
blood,  and  told  him,  with  a  IVigntHl  genoi'osity,  that  ]i(>  forgave 
and  ])ardoned  all  the  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  liim. 
^J'lie  sight  of  an  abliori'cd  cneujv  restored  to  the  Prince^  of  the 
Peace  that  ]ireseTice  of  mind  whicli  he  had  not  possessed  for  a 
moment  since  1he  begimiing  of  the  calastro])he.  ''Art  thou 
king  already,"  said  h(^  to  Ferdinand,  "to  grant  ])ardon  ? " 
"No,"  re])lied  the  ]irince,  "  I  am  not;  but  I  shall  be  soon." 

'J'he  ]iriiice  retui'n(Hl  to  the  ]")alace  to  tranquillise  Jiis  parents, 
who  were  lel't  in  a  state  of  tribulation  difficult  to  be  described, 
and  ready,  in  order  to  save  tliemselv(^s  and  their  dear  l"]mmanuel, 
to  make  every  possible  sacrifice,  even  that  of  the  throne.     "  What 
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would  they  have  of  n?,"  they  exclaimed,  ''to  induce  them  to 
spare  our  unfortunate  friend  ?  His  dismissal  ?  A\'f  havt-  pro- 
nounced it.  His  heinji- put  upon  his  trial?  AVt-  an-  <r<)ing  to 
pronouncf  it.  ^^'ould  they  have  the  crown  ?  "We  will  L'lv  that 
down  too."  A  sort  of  aberration  of  mind  had  seized  tlu-  kinc 
and  the  queen:  they  knew  \\o\  what  they  said,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  every  one,  solicitint,'  eitht-r  su})])ort  or  advice. 
With  a  view  to  make  them  easy  ahdut  tiie  life  of  the  Trinci-  of 
the  Peace,  it  was  proposed  to  send  him  under  a  ])i-o]ifr  escort  to 
Grenada,  using  for  the  purpose  tlie  relays  with  which  that  road 
was  provided.  A  carriatre  drawn  hy  six  mules  was  inimediatelv 
brought  in  front  of  the  barracks  cif  the  life-guards,  that  he 
might  be  put  into  it  and  removed  from  so  dangerous  a  place  of 
abode  as  Aranjuez.  lUit  no  sooner  were  these  ])reparations  per- 
ceived, than  the  populace,  surmising  for  what  oltject  thev  were 
destined,  fell  upon  the  carriage,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  mani- 
fested a  determination  to  ])revent  any  de])arture. 

This  new  incident  com])letely  deranged  the  lieads  ol  tlie  un- 
fortuiiat*'  Charles  1\'.  and  liis  wife.  I'hey  both  believed  that  it 
was  the  French  devolution  recommencing  its  course  in  Spain  ; 
that  it  was  not  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  alrme,  but  to  them 
also,  that  ill-will  was  borne;  that  to  ])lace  the  sce])tre  in  tiie 
hands  of  Ferdinand  would  perha])s  be  tiie  best  means  c)f  dis- 
pelling this  rising  storm,  and  of  saving  their  lives  and  that  of 
their  unhappy  friend.  'J'his  tliey  said  to  all  tliose  who  were 
around  them,  to  M.  de  Caballero  and  M.  de  Cevallos,  to  the 
Duke  de  Castel  Franco,  commander  of  the  troojis  assembled  in 
the  rrtval  residence,  in  short,  to  different  ]iersons  of  the  court; 
and  when  they  made  this  ]U'o])o>al,  all  ])i-esent  signitied  by  a 
sorrowful  and  ap])roving  silence  that  this  Nvould  certainly  be 
the  >im])lest.  the  .-afest,  the  most  a])|)lau(!ed  -olution — the  solu- 
tion !iio-t  ca])able  of  stilling  ii'  its  birth  a  i-e\-olution  a^  ap]ia!l- 
iiiL''  as  the  conimeiicenienl  of  that  wliic^h  bi-ought  the  head  of 
honis  .W'i.  10  the  Ijlock.  At'tei-  a  few  inoineiits  of  ihe>e  vague 
])ai'levs.  of  thi-^  consultation  of  distracted  prrx.ns.  ('harle>  I  \'. 
said  that  he  would  abdicate;  his  ambilioii-^  wif.-  i-e])lie(l  that  hi' 
was  I'ie'ht  ;  and  without  a  single  voice  being  rai>ed  in  cMUtra- 
dictioii.  his  niini-ter-  oll'ered  to  di-aw  up  the  ■ac\  of  abdication. 

Thi-  a(M  wa-  instantly  pi-e])ared.  and  publi-lied  iiniiH'diatily, 
atnid>t  a  jov  which  had  no  paiallel.  ('harles  1\.  therein 
(h'clared  that,  wearv  of  tip'  fatigues  of  the  ihi-oiie,  Imwed  by 
the  weie-ht  of  veai-s  aii<l  infinnit i'v-.  he  re.-ign'-il  tn  his  >on 
Ferdinand  the  crown  which  he  liad  woi-n  b  u-  twenty  y^ars. 

T\\v  news  of  thi-^  aixlicaiioii  pi'oduced  a  -ort  of  intoxication 
at  Ai-anjuez.  The  people  thri>ng,'d  to  >alute  the  young  king, 
who  luid  so  lone-  liern  the  object  of  their  wi>hes,  and  loaded 
liim  with  a  thousand  benediction.-.     'J"he  oairt,  out.-t  rip])iug  the 
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people,  had  forsaken  the  old  sovereigns  as  it  forsakes  their 
bodies  when  they  are  dead.  They  were  left  by  themselves, 
somewhat  less  uneasy,  but  deeply  dejected  at  their  fall ;  and 
those  who  left  them  hastened  around  Ferdinand  to  assure  this 
new  master  that  it  was  he — he  alone — whom  they  had  had  in 
their  hearts  for  years  past  when  bowing  their  heads  before 
his  mother  and  the  favourite.  Ferdinand,  whom  Nature  had 
formed  for  dissimulation,  and  whom  the  unhappiness  of  his 
youth  had  further  perfected  in  that  odious  art,  appeared 
pleased  with  everybody,  and  was  pleased  enough  with  Fortune 
to  seem  so  with  men.  He  retained  provisioi:ially  his  father's 
ministers,  whom  he  could  not  change  immediately,  and  in- 
stantly ordered  them,  for  their  first  commission,  to  send  for 
the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado,  exiled  to  the  distance  of  sixty 
leagues  from  Madrid,  and  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  shut  up  in 
the  convent  of  Tardon.  He  immediately  appointed  the  Duke 
de  I'lnfantado  captain  of  his  guards  and  president  of  the 
Council  of  Castille.  Thus,  one  favour  extorted,  another  favour 
begot ;  but  this  latter  was  destined  to  last  for  a  few  days  only. 
The  formidable  Napoleon  approached.  His  troops  were  at 
that  moment  descending  from  the  heights  of  Somosierra 
upon  Buitrago,  and  were  but  one  good  march  from  Madrid. 
Ferdinand's  temporary  ministers  advised  him  to  commence 
his  reign  by  advances  towards  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
The  Duke  del  Parque  was  sent  to  Murat,  to  arrange  with  that 
prince  respecting  the  entry  of  tlie  French  into  Madrid.  The 
Dukes  de  Medina  Cell  and  de  Frias,  and  Count  Fernand  Nunez, 
were  sent  to  Napoleon,  who  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  way  to 
Spain,  to  swear  friendship  to  him,  and  to  renew  the  applica- 
tion for  a  French  princess.  This  done  at  the  close  of  this 
very  first  day,  Ferdinand  foil  asleep,  believing  himself  to  be 
a  king.  He  was  dt^stined  to  become  such,  but  not  till  after 
long  years  of  ca])tivity  and  a  t(n'rib]e  war. 

Thus  fell  th(>  last  Eourl)ons,  to  reappear  well  or  ill, 
gloriously  or  scui'vily,  a  few  years  later  :  they  fell  at  Paris, 
as  at  Aranjuez,  as  at  Naples,  beneath  th(^  French  Revolution, 
which  drove  them  Ix^fore  it  like  the  veng(>ful  Furies  pursuing 
guilty  s])irits.  .\t  Paris  this  Pevolution  had  struck  off  the 
head  of  one  Bourbon.  At  Na])les  it  had  thrown  another  into 
the  soa,  and  obligf^d  him  to  lake  refuge  in  Sicily.  At  Aran- 
juez  it  forced  the  last  to  abdicate,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
an  ignoble  favourite,  and  made  use  not  of  a  peo]il(^  smitten 
with  liberty,  but  of  a  people  smitten  with  royalty,  differing 
therefore  in  its  mod(>s  of  acting,  like  the  places  into  which 
it  penetrated,  but  always  terrible  and  regenerating,  though 
fortunately  less  cruel,  for  it  now  dethroned  without  killing- 
kings. 
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XOTE  TO  rAGJ:  -208. 

I  should  very  much  astonish  bolli  tlie  public  and  contem])orarv  hislorians 
(who  are  usually  very  jironipt  in  making  up  their  minds  on  doulnful  (jue— 
tions  ,  were  I  to  descrilje  tiie  various  jierplexities  I  experienced  i)efore  I 
could  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  Napoluon's  real  designs 
on  ^?pain.  As  he  ended  liy  invading  the  country  and  giving  the  sovereignty 
to  his  brother  Joseph,  it  has  been  infeired  that  he  had  all  along  projected 
the  scheme  which  he  ultimately  executed.  In  like  manner,  there  are  pt-rsuns 
who  lirinly  lielieve  that,  Ijecause  he  made  himself  Kmiicror  of  France,  he 
had  entertained  that  p)roject  from  the  time  when  he  commanded  the  army 
of  Italy.  The  collectors  of  recollections  have  even  gone  so  fai'  as  t<>  look 
for  the  first  traces  of  his  projects  in  the  School  of  Brienne.  Moreau  betrayed 
France  in  1813  :  this  is  an  unquestionable  fact.  But  tht-re  are  jiersons 
who,  not  content  with  dating  his  civic  delinquencies  from  the  conspiracy 
of  Georges,  and  his  misunderstanding  with  the  First  Consid,  trace  them 
back  to  the  conspiracies  of  Pichegru;  and  following  up  thesjiirit  nf  investi- 
gation, they  go  so  far  as  lo  afHrni  that  lie  conceived  the  first  iilea  of  betraying 
the  French  armies  to  tlu,"  Au>tiians  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  studying  the 
law  at  the  School  of  Reinies.  Tlii-;  is  a  most  alisurd  mode  of  judging  man- 
kind. It  is  founded  on  a  misunderstanding,  not  only  of  the  individuals 
themselves,  but  of  the  pirogress  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  slow  and 
.successive,  and  much  less  fre<[uently  determine^  eveiit>  than  is  determined 
by  them.  In  1808  Najioleon  dethroned  the  S]ianish  IJourbous.  When  did 
he  determine  on  this  step,  and  by  what  means  did  he  projio-e  \o  effect  it  i 
These  are  rpiestions  the  scdiition  of  which  ]>ieseiits  the  utnidst  ditticnlty 
even  to  tho.-e  who  have  the  historical  docuiiieiit>  within  their  leach.  I  am 
the  only  histoiian  who  has  possessed  all  tlie  ddruiiieiits  lelaliug  to  those 
fads— thanks  to  ilie  faeilitie-  allbrded  by  my  piilitieal  ]io^iti.iii  ;  and  yet 
1  was  for  a  eonsideralije  time  iiivolve(l  in  great  uncerlaimy.  My  doubts 
Were  only  removed  by  di-eoverie>  whieli  liav<'  be.-n  in  pari  due  to  jiefse- 
veiing  inve.~ti,L.'ation,  and  in  jiaM  the  i-e-ult  of  mere  gond  fortune.  1  will 
here  subjoin  an  aceount  of  these  discoveries  for  the  inlnnnation  d  the 
jiulijie,  and  for  the  -ati.-faction  of  men  who  regard  roiiseieiitious  impiiry  on 
sucli  points  in  the  light  of  a  duty. 

j-'ir-l,  I  lia\e  a  few  ob-ervat  ion-  to  oll'er  respi-cting  the  document.-  theiii- 
selve.-.  of  all  the  iiiaiiv  writer.-  wlio  have  treated  of  the  events  here  in 
i[Ue-tiMn.  iioi  oin-  has  ha  1  a'-i-e.-s  \u  the  real  hi-tnrieal  documents  referring 
tw  them.  All  ha\e  nierelv  Wiatlell  book-  finni  oilier  In.ok-.  'I'lus  is  e\  idelll. 
on  a  pei-usal  of  theii-  work-,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  fact-.  I'',\  lUi  ( 'ount 
de  TurciiM,  who-e  wiirk  on  th  •  Sp  lui.-h  i;.-\olutinn  i-  remarkable  f.n'  talent, 
and  what  i-  belter  , -till.  fMi- sound  ]M)|iii,-al  juduuneiit.  had  n^il  the  nn'. in.- of 
cr)ir-ult  ing  thi'  nece--arv  dociinienl-.  He  ba-ed  his  work  I'U  the  .iuthoiily 
of  ."^pani.-h  and  j-'ieiich  puMicaiion-  atel  e.\i-ling  tr.idiiion-  c.'llecteii  in 
hi-  own  counirv  :  and  by  ihe-e  mean-  hi-  narrali\e  \\a-  irudeied  m  many 
re.-pei'ts  highh-  \aluab|e.  Anmng  bivnch  wialer-,  <uir  .lulv.  M.  .\nnand 
bef.-vie.  ha-  had  tie'  advaiilage  ,.f  brin-  iniliati-d  mio  f,.ivign  atfairs.  and 
obtainiuL;  acce-<  to  a  fi'W  auMe'Ulic  dMcuni.-nl-.  Fui  could  he.  llii'.>ugli  this 
iniiiatinii,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  .'  .\  -mgle  rem.iik  will  -utlice 
to  aii-wer  this  (jue-tioii.  The  c.iirespou'h-nc '  the  foreign  olljce  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Spani.-h  bu-im--  con-j-ts  of  a  \erv  few  de-patche-  from  M.  de 
Champagny.  and  in  a  very  cou-ideiaMe  numb.r  of  de-palche-  from  M.  de 
Beanharnais,  the  French  amba-ador  at  .Madrid  : 

Now,  it  lia])pened  that  M.  de  L'hainpigny.  who  was  a  very  honourable 
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man,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  emperor,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
affairs  of  Spain.  M.  de  Beauliarnais,  also  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  but  very 
incapable,  was  singled  out  as  a  lit  personage  to  play  the  ridiculous  part  of 
an  ambassador  who  was  deceived,  in  order  that  lie,  in  his  turn,  might  the 
better  deceive  the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited.  "  Say  nothing  to 
Beauharnais,"  "  I  have  said  nothing  to  Beauharnais,"  are  phrases  of  con- 
timial  recurrence  in  the  correspondence  between  Bonaparte  and  his  agents 
in  Spain.  Finally,  at  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe,  Napoleon  despatched 
M.  cle  la  Foret  to  second  Murat,  regarding  ]M.  de  Beauharnais  as  a  person 
utterly  useless  ;  and  he  dismissed  the  latter  in  disgrace,  without  even  hear- 
ing his  defence,  which  was  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  The  correspondence 
of  tlie  department  of  foreign  affairs,  even  when  one  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  consulting  it,  comprises  only  a  few  very  unimportant  documents  in  rela- 
tion to  the  att'airs  of  Sj^ain.  Where,  then,  it  will  l)e  asked,  are  the  documents 
to  be  found  ?  In  the  corresjjondence  between  Napoleon  and  the  agents  he 
employed  at  the  time.  The  agents  in  Paris  were  MM.  Talleyrand  and 
Duroc — in  Madrid,  first  Murat,  and  afterwai'ds  General  Savary,  Marshal 
Bessieres,  General  Count  de  Lobau,  M.  de  Tournon,  General  Grouchy,  M. 
de  Monthyon  (whose  rejiorts  were  subsequently  published  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  in  which  he  wrote  them),  and  Admiral  Decres,  who  was 
much  engaged  in  this  affair  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  These 
were  Napoleons  real  agents  ;  the  only  persons  who  possessed  any  knowledge 
of  the  affair  ;  and  they  were  only  partially  informed,  for  each  individual 
knew  only  that  which  concerned  himself,  and  conjectured  the  rest  as  well 
as  his  intelligence  enabled  him.  The  correspondence  of  all  these  jiersons 
with  Napoleon,  and  of  Napoleon  with  them,  exists.  It  is  an  extensive  and 
curious  correspondence,  i)reserved  in  the  Louvre,  and  I  am  the  only  person 
who  has  read  it.  But  though  these  documents  seemed  calculated  to  clear 
up  all  obscurity,  they  did  not  satisfy  my  doubt  until  after  I  had  examined 
them  with  that  sort  of  lal)orious  attention  which  it  is  necessary  to  l)estow 
on  certain  23assages  in  the  writings  of  the  historians  of  antiquity,  in  order 
to  elucidate  historical  facts. 

In  general,  whenever  1  have  perused  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon 
with  his  agents,  I  have  found  it  so  clear  and  ju'ecise  that  I  never  could  be 
in  doubt  respecting  facts  and  events  ;  but  after  reading  this  correspondence 
relative  to  Spain,  1  remained  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  most  embarrassing 
perplexity.  At  first,  Napoleon  must  have  waA'ered  long  amidst  a  variety 
of  projects  ;  and  when  at  length  his  dt!termination  was  fixed,  he  did  not 
make  known  his  designs.  P()ssil)ly  he  might  have  disclosed  them  to  Savary 
at  the  last  moment,  and  in  I'l'ference  to  one  ])oint — the  compulsory  joui'uey 
of  Ferdinaml  to  Bayonne.  On  the  2oth  of  I''ebruary  he  had  seen  Murat, 
without  mentioning  the  matter  to  him,  and  he  transmitted  to  him,  through 
the  minister  of  the  war  de])ai'tuu'iit,  the  order  to  de])art  for  Bayonne.  He 
traced  to  him  the,  mai'<'h  of  the  ui'iny  on  ^ladrid,  adding  not  a  single  word 
relative  to  politics,  and  foi-ljjddiiig  any  ([uestion  to  be  asked.  Count  Lobau 
and  M.  di;  Tournon,  who  wci-c  sent  as  observers,  were  not  ]nit  in  j)ossession 
of  any  s('(;n't.  At  length,  wlicn  the  Bcvolution  of  Aranjuez  was  accom- 
])lished,  and  Spain  was  without  a  king  (Charles  IV.  having  abdicated,  and 
l-'erdinand  VI 1.  not  having  been  recognised),  Napoleon  desj)atclied  (leneral 
Savary.  and  confided  to  liini  a  ])art  of  the  plan — that  which  consisted  in 
bi'inging  llif  fatbcr  and  son  to  Ijuyonnc,  citlici'  with  their  own  free-will  or 
by  foi-cc.  On  that  same  day  M.  de  Toui-non  left  Paris  with  instructions  of 
a  totally  dilfcrc'iit  natui'i-.  Thcsi'  insti'nctions.  which  were  subsequently 
]iubli-liiMl  at  St.  Helena,  arc  not,  a])ocry]ilial,  but  perfectly  antln-ntic  :  they 
(■oiiutfriiiaiidcd  all  that  Murat  and  General  Savary  had  been  ordered 
to  do  and  what  they  actually  did.  Jt  may  be  readily  imagined  how 
great  was  the  ditliruity  of  elucidating  historical  truth  from  amidst  this 
mass  of  well -concocted  dissimulation  ;  and  if  this  task  was  difficult,  even 
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with   tlu-  lu-lj)  of  genuine  (locunienl>,  il   must  he  itroni)un''e<l   iinpo-.-iMe 
without  theiu. 

I  will  now  exjilain  by  what  mean-  I  .-uccccilc.l  in  arrivim,'  at  tli.'  truth. 
By  comparing  ^nw  with  anotlu-i-  all  the  ui'di-i-s  givm,  not  milv  to  cdiifi- 
dential  agmts,  hut  to  ag<'nt>  whu  wcri-  im-ir  in-trnnimt- ;  hv  rMiujiaring 
the  jiolitieal  with  the  militaiy  ofih-r.-,  au<l  m.t  mily  with  tin-  militarv,  hut 
evi-n  with  tin-  tinaueial  onh-rs  ;  hv  CMiiiiiaring  tlm.-e  whiih  w.mv  "gjveii 
with  tho-c-  which  were  exeiaitcl,  aiel  with  -onie  little  hints  thrown  nut  at 
the  critical  moment  when  Na]pnhM>u  iViuuil  it  uei'c-sary  to  make  a  partial 
<li>cli»urc  (if  his  ih-signs,  in  onh-r  to  exact  nheilieuce  ;  liy  th.-e  mean-,  aii'l 
the  helji  (if  much  ]>atience,  1  sttcceeileil  in  uura\elling  the  truth,  hut  not 
till  after  years  of  retlectiou.  I  may  >ay  year-,  for  thei'e  is  one  j.oint  mi 
which  I  (lid  not  sati>i'y  myself  until  after  tlnxe  years  of  attentive  exami- 
nation aii'l  retlectiou. 

Having  tliu-  >hown  the  ditiiculty  of  my  ta-k,  1  will  now  state  the  con- 
c]u-ion>  at  which  I  have  arrived,  aiel  how  I  aia-ived  at  them. 

That  Naii()h-(_)u  ha'l  long  au'l  sy-ti-maticall v  entertaiuc'l  the  idi-a  of 
hurling  the  ljourh(.in-  from  every  tliione  in  Europe,  admit-  of  no  douhi. 
]'ut  this  idea  did  not  take  liirth  in  ]ii>  mind  until  1800,  after  the  ti-earln-rv 
ui  the  court  of  Nai>le-,  au'l  aftei'  the  dethronement  of  the  kin;_',  wliicli  was 
annouuce(l  <.»u  the  day  suc(;eediug  the  halth-  of  Au-terlitz.  Suh-e(pientl v, 
till'  incajiacity  an<l  meanness  of  tin-  court  of  Sjiain,  ils  -erret  treacherv, 
which  Were  [lerceplihle,  though  not  distinctly  manife-t  ;  tinallv,  the  famous 
pr(jclamation  l.iy  which  the  I'rince  of  the  Peace,  on  the  \'ery  e\'e  of  the 
l)attle  of  Jena,  summoned  the  whole  Spaui-h  nation  to  arm-  ;  all  these 
cin;um>tauces  continued  .\apoleou  in  tie-  i'lea  that  it  was  necessary  to 
]iur>ue  towards  the  Spani>h  Jjoui-hon-  the  -ame  coui--e  he  had  adopte(l 
toward-  the  ]!ourhons  of  Xajiles.  Hut  at  what  time  wa-  thi-  gi'iiei-al  ami 
\ague  idea  matureil  into  a  tixed  -cheme  '.  Thi-  i-  the  tir-t  (pie-tiou.  And 
after  tile  idea  had  I'ipened  into  a  lixe<|  -i  heue'.  li\'  what  means  wa-  that 
sclienii'  to  he  exi-cuii/d  :*  j-'or  the  court  of  Spain  had  not  the  coui'age  to 
make  thai  ih-mon-liation  ot  ho-tih-  -piril  hv  whi'li  the  Neapolitan  court 
h.id  furni-lied  a  ju-l  ginund  of  olfenee.  I'.y  what  mean-,  then,  tlie  seheme 
lieing  fairly  determined  on,  \sas  it  to  he  carried  out  .'  This  i-  the  -econd 
(pe.'-!  ioii.  and  tie-  luo-t  dittieuli  of  -.ihition. 

Il   ha-  l»-eu  said  tint   immediately  after  the   proelaurat  ion  of  tlie    Prince 

of  til''    I'eaee.    Xa  ]  lo] ,  •(  in.  I  lie  U    iu    llellin,    folliied    tile    pIMjert    of  i  irpM-i  Ug  I  lie 

i\!nu'  of  Sp.iin.  Napoleon'-  eoii-e.-pondeuie.  wlii'  h  almo-i  lu  e\er\'  line 
I'e'.ral-  hi-  inmo-t  feeling-,  li.-ar-  e\-i'lene.-  to  iji,.  conwai-v.  After  the 
haltle  of  .h'ua,  he  wa-  wiioll\- ,-ngi-os-ed  h\-  thoiiu'h;-  <<i  a  gieal  war  iu  the 
no.rihi.i  l-jiiope.  The  L:<'Ueral  idea  of  iilt  imatel\' u'el  1  iiiu'  rid  "f  the  lloui'- 
lioii-  migli!  lia\"e  lieeoiiie  conHi'iiied  in  hi-  mind:  I'Ul  the  pinject  f.  r  its 
exeeiiliou  wa-  not  \  ei  e\-en  111  cihImno.  it  h,i-  Im-.-h  alleu'ed  that  Napoleon 
wa-  induced  to  .-jgn  peaee  at  I'll-il  hy  M.  'I"alle\  rind,  who  lepie-enied  the 
iiee,---it  \'  of  hiingiiiu;  matter-  to  a  elo-c  in  the  norih.  ihi;  he  miglii  he 
eiiaMed  to  dii'eei  iii<  whole  atlenli'iii  lo  the  -oinh,  tint  i-  to  -av.  ;o  Spain  : 
and  il  ha- al-o  l.een  -laled  that  the  ipi.'-tioii  of  de:lironni_'  the  Spini-h 
MouiTou-  wa-  eveii  di-ei:--e.!  with  the  l-lmperoi-  Alex  Older,  who  .  on-,-nted 
to  ilial  -lep.  on  coiidi;  ioii  of  -aerilie.'-  Iieiii_;  male  lo  him-eli  inlheea-t. 
All  thi-  i-  iintriii-.  Nap. .h-  n  wa-  iii'lue,-i|  i,,  nv.ii  n,r  pei.  e  at  'i'll-it  only 
hv  a  e,,n-e;,,u-ne--  of  the  ditlie'iliie-  of  hi-  po-iii..n.  whieh  Ml  iS(]7  was  in 
110  wav  di--iniilai- lo  w  ha;  it  wa-  in  \~\2:  iliee,,.,d  foitnneof  ijie  t'ornier 
\eai-  heiuLT  who|!\-  altrilaiial'le  lo  the  exeelleue,-  of  the  arni\  at  that  period. 
Spain  wa-  eiiliivlv  out  of  ilie  ,pie-;i,,n.  The  pri\M-e  e,  ,rre-pondeiiee  of  M. 
de  (  'aulaineoiirl  hear-  e\-ideiie,.  iha;  .Mexan-l-r  ree.-ned  In-  fir-!  in'elligence 
on  the  -uliject  when  lie  learned  the  e\.aii-  that  lial  taken  p|  e  ,.  in  Madrid. 
It  is  therefore  a  c  iluiiiiiv  on  the  iiieniorv  of  that  prince  to  allege  thai  he 
was  c.riui^ant  of  the  de-iLm  of  dethroning  the   King  of  Spam.      Napoleon 
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was  desii'ous  of  concluding  the  continental  peace  at  Tilsit,  because  lie  found 
that  the  Niemen  was  very  far  distant  from  the  Rhine  ;  and  he  had  one 
grand  object  at  heart,  which  was  to  constrain  England  to  conclude  a  mari- 
time peace  by  the  union  of  all  the  powers  of  the  continent  against  her. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  July  1807,  Napoleon  immediately  directed 
attention  to  two  ol)jects  :  tirst,  the  internal  administration  of  the  empire, 
which  had  been  neglected  for  the  space  of  a  year  ;  and  secondly,  to  turn  to 
the  best  account  the  results  of  the  policy  he  had  pursued  at  Tilsit.  Thus, 
whilst  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  cliarged  with  the  task  of  mediation,  was 
addressing  England,  saying,  "  Choose  between  peace  and  war — peace  with 
us,  or  war  with  us  !"  Napoleon  disposed  matters  so  as  to  force  the  States 
still  remaining  neutral  to  declare  themselves  against  lingland,  in  the  event 
of  her  determination  to  continue  hostilities.  These  neutral  States  were 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  Portugal  ;  and  he  ])repared  an  army  to  constrain 
the  latter  power  to  obedience.  But  his  correspondence  and  the  nature  of 
his  oi'ders  prove  that,  as  far  as  concerns  Portugal,  he  was  merely  desirous 
of  Ijreaking  up  her  neutrality.  When  in  August  and  September  1S07  the 
only  answer  returned  by  England  to  the  question  urgently  pressed  by 
Russia  was  the  burning  of  Copenhagen,  a  general  war-cry  was  raised  against 
her  ;  and  then  Napoleon  deternrined  to  take  advantage  of  two  things — the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  and  the  universal  indignation  excited  against 
(jreat  Britain — this  indignation  enabled  Na]ioleon  to  pursue,  in  reference 
to  England,  a  course  which  he  jiever  would  have  ventured  upon  under 
other  circumstances. 

His  hrst  attempt  was  made  on  Portugal  ;  but  the  secret  understanding  of 
that  power  with  Englaiul  soon  becoming  manifest,  he  resoh'ed  to  reduce 
her  under  his  own  dominion.  Not  1)eing  al)le  to  do  this  in  a  direct  way, 
he  determined  to  divide  the  usurped  power  Ijetween  himself  and  S])ain, 
in  considei'ation  of  the  cession  of  Tuscany.  At  this  time  (October  1807) 
the  (|nestion  res[)ecting  the  whole  Peninsula  was  visil)]y  raised  in  his  mind 
by  the  (pu'stiou  respecting  Portugal.  Words  inadvertently  dropped — tirst, 
ordi-i's  liurriedly  issued,  siiow  the  latent  thought  that  had  its  origin  in  the 
events  of  (Copenhagen.  It  was  also  at  the  ])eriod  here  alluded  to  that  the 
disgraceful  scenes  enacted  in  llie  l<]scurial  gave  l)irth  to  the  exti'avagant 
idea  of  bringing  tlie  I'rince  of  the  Asturias  to  ti'ial,  with  the  view  of 
declaring  the  loi-feiture  of  his  claims  to  the  crown,  and  ti'ansfei'ring  those 
claims  to  some  ())u'  else,  ]ii'obably  to  the  Pi'iiu'e  of  the  Peace,  under  the  title 
of  regent,  it  would,  nioi'eovei-,  appt'ar  from  tlie  orders  of  Napoleon  that 
the  vile  conduct  pui-sued  at  llie  court  of  Spain  sei'ved  as  a  stimulant  to  liis 
ambition,  foi'  calcuhiting  the  Jouiiieys  of  coui'iei's  according  to  the  rate  of 
ex])editioM  usu;d  at  the  period,  we  liud  tliat,  on  i-ecei])t  of  the  intelligence 
of  u'hat.  was  passing  in  the  l"'scni'ial,  the  militai'v  inoxenients  commenced  ; 
for  at  tirst  he  had  deteruiineil  I0  send  forwai'd  the  ti'oops  by  forced  mai'ches, 
though  he  suspended  thai  onh'r  on  receiving  in  Paris  intimation  of  the 
royal  pai'don  accoi-(K'd  lo  ||h>  Prince  of  tlie  Asturias. 

Led  by  the  catasti-ophe  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  war,  to  the  lliouglit  of  making  himself  master  of  Portugal,  Na])o]eon's 
attention  was  ne\l  directed  to  tlie  general  ail'airs  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
]irocecding<  at  tln'  i'.scurial  very  much  di-|iosed  him  to  take  pari  in  those 
allaiis  liy  loice.  A  delay  in  cai'i'ving  this  wish  into  ellecl  was  the  conse- 
(jUeiii'e  of  the  jiai-don  granted  to  l''erdinand,  and  he  depai'ted  for  Italy  in 
NoNciiibei'  1807. 

bioiii  what  pas-ed  at  Mantua  between  hui'ien  llonaparte  and  Najioleon, 
it  i-e\ideii1  that  the  latter  thought  ol' arranging  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
nit'c-  with  l'"erdinand.  and  that  he  was  not  ipiite  determinei]  about  the 
detlironeiiieiit  of  the  iioiirlHjns.  \'et  in  Italy  he  issued  orders  for  the 
mai'rh  ot"  the  troops,  and  such  ordcis  as  prove  that  those  troops  wim'C  not 
nu-re  reinforcements  to  the  arms'  of   Portugal  (as  has  bei'u  conjectured  by 
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tho>e  who  inrii,Mni' that  ho  chfrishfl  \w  Im-tilo  il.'-iLTH  jiri'ii-  in  iho  Rrvolu- 
tiuu  of  ArauiiiL'/),  but  iroojis  ilc-tiiu-il  to  ilfci'lc  ihr  \,x\v  m'  Sj.aiii,  lor, 
wlien  ill  lialv,  lie  urganist-d  the  Duhesme  ilivisiun,  \vhii;h  \va-  ih'^]tatehe(l 
to  inva.le  (.'alaln-ia. 

( >ii  \\\-  reiuni  to  Paris  in  January  iSoS.  liis  or>liTs  were  multiplie'l.  ami 
their  rajiiil  -ucre-sinn  shows  that  hi~  ]ilaii  \va-  iMToniiiiLT  iiiaturi-d,  aii-l  that 
lie  was  ijetei-iiiiiieil  to  make  an  emi  ol  ihe  Spaiiisli  l',ourl"iii<. 

Tliere  were  two,  or,  it  may  he  saiij.  thre-  ways  liy  whieh  this  ohj^'i  t  niiglit 
he  ai'eomplisheiL 

1st.  To  irive  a  j-'reiii'li  ])rinc'ess  in  marriage  to  Kerdinaiel  witlioiit  rccjuir- 
ing  any  >ari'jtire  on  tlie  jiart  of  Sjiain. 

z\v\.  To  gi\e  a  Freiii;]i  pi-ineos  in  marriage  to  Feniiiiamh  aii'l  t^  ih'manil 
the  snrremler  of  the  jirMviiiecs  of  the  Khro,  ami  the  ojieiiingof  the  ports  of 
the  S|)ani>h  cMhinirs. 

3ril.   Tn  iji-iluone  the  Ilourhons. 

As  to  the  tii>i  plan,  ami  in  my  oj)inion  the  wisest  of  the  three.  \a]ioU-on 
seems  nut  in  ha\e  dwelt  upon  it  long,  for  he  .-peedily  sent  hi>  nieee  l^aek  to 
Italy.  Tlii<  fad  admits  of  no  douht,  for  it  is  attested  hy  witni-ssi.-s  under 
who-e  oli-tivatinii  it  occurred.      One  of  the  emperor'.s  hrotliers  is  among 

t'les,-   witne>ses. 

\\  ith  regard  to  the  se^'ond  ])lan,  it  certainly  was  entertained,  or  at  lea>t 
thought  <ii  :  for  a  de-j.ateh  from  M.  \'/j(uierdo,  reei'i\cd  in  .Madrid  liy 
]-"erdinaiid  at  the  lime  of  his  father'.-  ahilicatinii,  and  ]iuMi-hed  hy  the 
Spaniards,  ht-ars  evidence  that  the  plan  was  discussed  JH'tween  M.M. 
'^'/^uierdii  and  Talleyrand.  .Moreovei,  there  exi-ts  in  the  arehivfs  of  the 
Louvre  a  letter  from  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  which  he  exponii'ls  this  .sinie 
plan  to  Napoleon,  wliil~i  .M.  ^'/.(piierdo.  on  his  side,  explained  it  to  the 
cijurt  of  .■^]iaiii,  and  at  the  >ame  dale.  Of  the  existence  nf  the  project 
there  can  coiiseipieiitly  he  no  douht.  Ihii  wa.-  it  serimi-ly  entert.iiiied  .' 
To  a  certain  extent  i  helieve  it  was,  fnr  .M.  de  Talleyrand  in  his  de-patch 
to  the  empercir  thus  expre--e<  him-elf  :  ••  .M v  opini..n  i-  that,  if  your 
majestv  think-  tit.  .M.  ^'/lplierdo  mieht,  though  with  snme  lillh-  diHicull\-, 
he  induced  In  sii.'n,  hut  only  on  con(liiiiin  of  the  tron|i^  heing  removed  tn 

some    distance    fiom    the    king's    place    nf    le.-idelice  "       The   -cheliie  either  nt 

mai-riage  or  im  marriage,  hut  with  tie-  -urreiider  I'f  the  l-ilirn  prnviiice-and 
the  npeiiing  nf  the  cnlniiial  pni'ts,  h;'.d  a  certain  deei'ee  nf  reality  in  the 
mind  *A  .M.  dc-  'i'alle\  rand,  whn  wa-  here  the  intimate  cniitidaul  ^A  the 
empernr,  lint  was  the  plan  entertained  in  jierfeci  -erinu-iie--  and  with 
entii-e  earne-iiie--  nf  puijinse.  ni'  was  ii  mei'cly  an  eventuality  wlii^  h  Nap^- 
lenii  held  in  re-ei've  while  really  tending  tn  a  dilfereiit  nhject  '  I  ln-lieve 
1  hi-  latter  -11  ppn-i  I  inn  1,1  lie  the  cnri-cil  niie.  i  11  1 1  le  c  ii  1  r -e  n  f  l^'ehi-iiary  and 
.March  iSoS.  .\'ap-i|enn  di-cn--e  1  the  plan  ^A  .-etMiiiL:  'he  I'didiiiu'  atl'airs  ^A 
Spain,  nil  ■■nil  lit  1'  111  ^^i  l  he  surrender  nf  her  |-".l  >rn  prn\-iiice-  and  lie'  npeuing 
nf  her  cnlnnial  pnri-.  with  nr  wi'lcui  a  iiiarria^'e  ;  leu  at  the  ~ mie  time, 
and  iimre  -erinu-lw  hi-  \'iew-  wei'e  directed  m  the  del  lirinieiie'iit. 

The  fnllnwingarc  the  rea-oii-  which  determined  iiiv  c,  .ii\-ictinn  mi  this 
suhjeict   ;.-- 

tst.  The  ic\pre--i..n-  emjilnved  hv  M.  de  Tallevrand  pi^Nc  tiiai  the  nrn- 
jeci  wi-nnl\'in  p  irt  -eri'ca-l\'  entertained  :  fnr  if  Nap"!c.in  had  Ice!  nn 
nther  nhjeci  in\iew,  aiid  had  eii-iie-;l\  de-i^nied  tncarrveir.  ilie-cheiiie, 
Tallevrand  wnuld  imi  ha\e  made  u-,-  ..f  the  e\  pre--i.  .n.  •• //'  -.c,-  ,,,(.-<'// 
//(//(/.-x  /('/."  When  Napniei.n  had  :i  d-termin.^d  nl.j.^.  i  m  \  ie\\-,  hi-  nwn 
lanu'uagi',  and  al-)  that  of  hi~  a.eiit-.  wa-  ind'Uel  with  the  -pint  of  in- 
re-n!utinn  :  it  a-suiued  an  emphatic  anl  po-it:\e  tone,  and  never  the  tone 
of  douht. 

2nd.  Ihid  Xapolenii  de-ired  nulv  in  ap]>rnpri.ate  In  him-elf  the  provinces 
nf  the  Ehrn.  tn  open  thc>  cnh)iiial  ])orts,  and  In  conclude  a  marriage,  he 
would  not  have  deemed  it   neces-ai'y  tn  overrun   Spain  with  troops.      He 
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would  have  had  no  need  to  issue  mysterious  orders  for  marching  on  Madrid 
by  all  the  routes  at  once.  He  liad  only  to  express  his  desire,  and  the  court 
of  Spain,  after  perhaps  resisting  for  a  while,  would  infallibly  have  yielded. 
He  would,  besides,  have  distinctly  told  ]\Iurat  what  he  desired,  instead  of 
leaving  him  involved  in  doubt  respecting  the  object  for  wdiich  the  French 
army  was  destined. 

3rd.  Finally,  Napoleon,  who  did  not  resolve  until  the  last  extremity 
to  make  to  Russia  tlie  sacrifice  of  discussing  the  partition  of  the  Turkish 
empire  (which  was  one  step  towards  the  partition  itself),  would  not,  about 
the  middle  of  February,  the  period  of  his  definitive  orders,  have  sent  to 
Eussia  a  dangerous  lure,  by  proposing  that  she  should  explain  her  ideas 
on  so  grave  a  subject.  Nothing  short  of  an  object  so  paramount  as  the 
dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  could  have  determined  him  to  purchase, 
at  such  a  sacrifice,  the  concurrence  or  the  silence  of  Russia. 

Thus,  in  February  and  March  1808,  everything  tends  to  prove  that  the 
first  and  second  projects — of  marrying  Ferdinand  to  a  French  princess,  and 
exacting  or  not  exacting  territorial  and  commercial  sacrifices — w'ere  no 
longer  seriously  entertained,  if  they  had  ever  been  so.  The  language  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand  would  not  have  been  so  dubitory,  nor  would  Napoleon 
have  in^■aded  Spain  with  so  much  mystery,  or  have  made  such  great  con- 
cessions to  Russia  for  an  object  of  secondary  and  even  of  minor  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  gigantic  projects  of  the  tiuie. 

It  is  clear  that  in  February  and  March  he  had  determined  on  dethroning 
the  Bourbons,  notwithstanding  all  the  contrary  aflirmations  of  those  who 
maintain  that  he  had  not  determined  on  the  step  until  he  saw  lioth  the 
father  and  the  son  at  Bayonne,  and  witnessed  their  intellectual  incaj^ability 
and  moral  degradation. 

But  having  ascertained  the  end  he  had  in  view,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
discover  the  means  he  wished  to  emi)loy  for  its  attainment.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  I  was  long  doubtful,  and  my  doubts  were  not  cleared  up 
until  after  several  years  of  inquiry  and  reflection. 

Pi'ior  to  the  Revolution  of  Aranjuez,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  fathei'  by  the  son,  Na]i()leon  did  not  disclose  his  intention  to 
any  ])erson  whatcvci'.  Not  one  of  his  ministers  was  aware  of  it,  and  Murat, 
as  has  l)een  seen,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  mattei'. 

The  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  though  it  is  not  supported  by  any  jjositive 
proof,  that  Najjoleon  wished  to  force  the  Spanish  royal  family  to  depart 
by  filling  them  with  alarm,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bragauza  family 
had  been  frightened  away.  This  idea  was  the  first  that  occurred  to  me 
in  the  course  of  my  investigation,  and  after  much  doubt  and  perplexity  I 
have  come  back  to  it. 

\\'liilst  reading  nvei'  live  oi'  six  times  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon, 
esjtecially  that  whicli  he  maintained  with  ]\Iurat,  I  alternately  ari'ived  at 
and  abandoned  this  conviction.  In  the  fii-st  ])lace,  I  was  foi'cibly  struck 
with  one  remark.  Xa]ioleon  repeatedly  says  to  .Murat,  "  i\laintain  the 
most  ])eri'ect  (ji'der,  conciliate  the  populace,  avoid  any  sort  of  collision:" 
which  was  e(|uivalent  to  saying  that  lie  wished  the  dethronement  should 
be  eU'ecled  wilhout  violence,  in  onlei'  to  avoid  war  with  the  Spanish  nation  ; 
but  he  adde(l,  "  Sal:  In  r/'iunrr  tif  Kjijirr'u-n.'^ion.-i  of  tin;  nnjdl /((niilij  of  Spain  : 
(ii]ilri':<.<  llir/ii   ill  roirrh'iiiis  l''riii.'<.'' 

On  tlie  14th  of  March  lie  thus  wrote  to  Plural  :  "I  have  ordered  that 
on  the  17th  a  passage  shall  be  deniande(l,  by  way  of  Madi'id,  for  50,000 
men,  destined  to  jiroceed  to('adi/.  \'our  conduct  must  be  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  natui'e  (}t'  the  answer  tlial  may  be  gi\'en.  /-'/'/  rwiKinmr  tn  he  as 
i-iir  .iifiiji  iiij  ii:<  lin^.<ihlr.'''-  On  the  i6th  of  Marcji  he  writes:  "CoTitimu!  to 
maintain  l'iiendl\  terms,  iianish  apprelu'iision  from  the  minds  of  tlie  king, 
til''  I'rin-e.  iif  iii>'  I'.arr^  fhe  I'riiire  of  the  Aslji.riax^  anil  the  (jtiemy 

Ou  the  19th  he  wrote  thus  :  "1  suppose  you  will  receive  this  letter  in 
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Madrid,  v;liere  I  urn  very  anxious  to  learn  that  our  troops  entered  'peacefully 
and  vith  the  cons-ntt  of  the  kinrj ;  in  short,  tliat  all  is  proceediwi  tranquilly.  I 
am  nioiiieutarily  looking  for  the  arrival  of  Toiirnon  and  Yz([uit'rdo,  so 
that  I  may  know  what  to  do  for  the  arrangement  of  affairs.  Announce  in 
^ladrid  that  I  have  ariived  here.  Maintain  rigorous  discij)line  among  the 
troops.  Take  care  that  they  receive  their  pay,  so  that  they  may  l)e  enabled 
to  scatter  money.'' 

On  the  25th  lie  wrote  as  follows  :  "I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
15th  of  .Manli.  I  regret  to  learn  that  the  weather  has  been  so  bad  ;  here, 
we  have  liie  finest  weather  imaginable.  I  presume  you  have  lieen  in 
Madrid  siinT-  the  day  liefore  yesterday.  I  have  already  intimated  that  the 
mo>t  important  points  to  which  you  must  direct  attention  are  to  pi'ovision 
your  troojis  and  let  them  rest;  to  ninintain  the  best  understandimj  vith  t/,c 
Liii'i  and  tJte  court,  shmdjl  they  remain  at  Aranjue:: :  to  give  out  that  the 
Swedish  expedition  and  the  affairs  of  the  north  detain  me  here  for  some 
days,  l)ut  that  I  shall  sj^eedily  arrive.  In  short,  set  my  house  in  order  for 
nif.  Declare  ])ublicly  that  your  orders  are  to  rest  and  refresh  your  troops 
in  Madrid,  and  to  await  tlie  emperor's  arrival  ;  and  that  you  are  certain 
not  to  (piit  Madrid  until  such  time  as  his  majesty  shall  arrive. 

''Do  not  take  ]iart  with  any  of  the  dili'erent  factious  which  divide  the 
country.  Behave  well  to  every  one,  aii'l  do  nothing  that  may  operate 
jn'ejudicially  on  the  coui'se  which  I  am  about  to  take.  Be  careful  always 
to  keej)  up  good  sup])lies  of  provisions  in  the  magazines  of  Buiti-ago  and 
Ai-anda."' 

At  tii'st  sight  there  ajjpears  nothing  in  these  orders  which  l)etrays  the 
de-ign  of  alarming  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  having  once  read  them,  I 
reliiiipiished  the  idea  that  Xai)oleoirs  intention  was  to  frighten  the  royal 
family  away.  But  a  re-perusal  of  them  convinced  me  that  he  wished  to 
lull  apj)relieiision  only  till  he  could  eli'ect  Ins  entrance  into  Madrid,  and 
to  avoid  a  collision  Ijefoi'e  his  entrance.  For  example,  in  the  letter  of  the 
14th  of  March,  which  I  first  fpioted,  I  remarked  thest-  words:  "Whatever 
may  In'  tin-  intentions  of  the  court  of  Spain,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
the  ]>ar,unount  im])oiiaui'e  of  arriving  in  Madrid  without  hostilities — of 
en<Mmping  tlie  corps  liy  divisions,  to  make  them  a])pear  more  numerous, 
and  to  pro\-isi(.)n  and  n/st  my  Iroojis.  Meanwhile,  my  ditferences  with  the 
court  III  Spain  will  lie  adju~tc(l.  7  lurnr  th"  tear  vill  not  take  plac  ;  that  is 
II  j,',,',,f  I  in(i-.:  i/vifhi  ■/■  harf.  If  I  take  all  these  j)recautions,  it  isliecause 
I  am  in  the  haliit  of  not  h-aving  anything  to  chance.  If  war  ha<l  broken 
out,  your  ]io-ition  would  ln'  a  good  one,  for  you  would  have  in  your 
rc'ai'  a  fnric  more  than  .-nliicifut  to  protect  you,  and  on  your  left  tlank 
l)u!ir~m'-'>  disision,  couipi-ising  14,00^  men.'' 

In  lii-  letter  of  till-  i6th,  after  the  words  already  quoted,  viz.,  '■Con- 
tinue t,,  ni  liiitain  frieirjly  terms.  Banish  apprtdiensjon  from  the  minds 
of  tile  king,  the  I'rinee  of  tlie  I'eacc,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  the 
(jUi'eii,  "  he  piocreds  to  say,  '-the  j'rinrip((l  nttj.  -f  i^  to  iirrom  id  idi  tlir  iirvind 
ill  Miiriil,  tlhTe  to  let  the  troops  frst,  and  procin'e  fre-li  su]iplies  of 
jirovisioiis.  Sav  that  1  am  conung  fcir  the  purpose  of  conciliating  and 
arranging  atl'aii's. 

'•. !/<;(■.  ,1''  till  ,<!.<  Ill- n  1  oini  II  t  nf  Ji'iA'idifii^  iin'e>.-!  i/oii.  !>••  jio.<itiri-hi  fo  €■'  I 
t'l  it.  1  hope  that  all  mav  lie  aia'an^ed.  /'  ironld  hr  d^iniitrons  to  irri'ate 
thyyii-,,!.^:- 

I  he  intention  was  evident.  Xapcijeon  was  de>iiMus  df  entering  Madrid 
without  a  c^illi~ii)n.  and  he  wished  to  in-piri-  just  sucji  an  amount  of  con- 
fidence as  was  ri'ijiiisiie  for  averting  a  rupture.  But  iiy  carefully  com- 
]i  iring  one  witli  another  the  \arious  pa-sa^es  in  liir-  letters,  and  looking 
into  the  whole  oi  his  arrangements,  I  liave  come  back  to  the  idea,  that 
though  he  wished  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  populace,  he  nevertheless 
wished  the  royal  family  t(.i  depart. 
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Accordingly,  everything  denoted  the  intended  departure  of  the  coiirt,  and 
Napoleon  daily  received  intimation  of  tlie  expected  movement  from  Madrid. 
M.  Yzquierdo,  in  conversation  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had  avowed  the  plan 
of  departure.  In  tliis  state  of  things,  Xaj^oleon  was  fully  aware  that  it  was 
only  requisite  to  let  matters  take  their  natural  course,  and  the  flight  would 
take  place.  Nay,  more,  the  slightest  interposition  of  his  authority  would 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  it ;  for  on  the  19th  the  French  troops  had  arrived 
on  the  Guadarrama.  A  movement  of  cavalry  on  Aranjuez  might  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  have  surrounded  the  court  and  intercepted  its  flight.  And 
there  was  another  course  still  more  easy,  Avliich  was  to  despatch  a  force  in  the 
direction  least  calculated  to  excite  alarm — that  of  Talavera ;  this  force,  which 
might  have  passed  for  a  reinforcement  to  Junot,  might  have  surrounded 
Aranjuez,  and  have  prevented  all  possibility  of  escape.  But  there  is  one 
passage  in  Napoleon's  correspondence  more  decisive  than  all  the  rest,  and 
it  leaves  scarcely  a  shade  of  doul)t  on  the  sul)ject.  I  will  here  quote  it. 
Murat,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  when  the  news  of  the  intended  flight 
of  the  court  was  everywhere  spread  about,  addressed  to  Napoleon  the 
following  question,  "  If  the  court  should  wish  to  depart  for  Seville,  am 
I  to  allow  it  ? "     On  the  23rd  of  March  Napoleon  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  I  may  suppose  that  you  have  arrived  in  Madrid  to-day,  or  that  you 
will  arrive  there  to-morrow.  You  must  maintain  strict  discipline.  Should 
the  court  be  at  Aranjuez,  you  tvill  let  it  remain  quietly  there,  and  you  ivill 
manifest  friendl//  sentiments  to  the  royal  family.  Should  the  court  be  at 
Seville,  you  ivill  also  leave  it  there  undisturbed.  You  will  send  aides-de- 
camp to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  inform  hiin  that  he  has  done  wrong 
in  avoiding  the  French  troops,  that  he  must  not  make  any  hostile  move- 
ment, and  that  the  King  of  Spain  has  nothing  to  feai'  from  our  troops." 

Now,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Napoleon  caused  ]\[.  Yzquierdo  to  depart 
from  Paris  (there  is  extant  a  letter  from  l^uroc  containing  the  invitation 
to  depart  forthwith) ;  that  he  made  him  depart  full  of  alarm  ;  and  that 
whilst  he  ordered  h'o,oco  men  to  advance  on  Madrid,  he  refused  to  give 
any  explanation — it  is  evident  that  everything  was  calculated  to  urge  on 
tlie  departure  whicli  accoi'dingly  took  i)lace,  as  far  at  least  as  depended 
on  the  court  of  Spain. 

It  may  be  said,  it  is  li'uc,  tliat  Na])ol('on  intended  to  surround  and 
capture  them,  and  tlicn  to  ]iroclaini  the  alxlication.  In  tlie  first  place, 
he  might  liave  surrounded  tliem,  and  he  did  not  ;  in  the  next  place,  to 
liave  done;  so  w(.)uld  liavc  bci'u  an  o\'ert  and  unjustiiiable  act  of  violence. 
Tlie  Jliglit  to  Andalusia  answcrcil  his  ])urposi'  bcttei',  for  it  left  the  throne 
vacant,  and  tlnis  tlie  wliolc  dillirully  was  sohcd. 

Having  aiTivcd  a1  tliis  point  in  my  investigation,  I  should  have  l)een 
convinced  that  Xapoleon's  plan  was  to  force  the  court  of  Spain  to  fly, 
but  foi- one  siM'ious  consideralion,  and  that  one  so  weighty  tliat  it  caused 
me  to  hesitate  si'\'eial  times,  and  to  abandon  the  ojiinion  I  had  conceived. 
It  is  that  the  depai'tui'e  oi'  llight  of  the  l>ourbons  would  have  entailed 
the,  loss  of  the  colonies.  Now,  Spain  without  her  colonies  would  have 
been,  as  every  one  must  allow,  a  most  onerous  ])urden.  All  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  south  was  exclaiming  at  Hayonne,  "Spare  us  at 
least  from  the  consiMpicnces  which  ha\-e  visited  I'ortugal  I" 

Now,  to  send  the  iSourlions  to  Anierii-a  was  exactly  the  way  to  bi'ing 
aliout  lho~e  con~r(pieiici-<  :  I'mi-  the  llourlions  would  have  raised  the  colonies 
ill  I'eliellioii  again-I  the  royally  of  .loseph,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
]ia\-e  ii|icned  tln-m  to  the  fhigli-h,  a  circumstance  which  it  was  most 
de-iraliic  to  pl'e\elll. 

Tin.-  consideration  very  much  stagg(MX'd  me,  and  foi'  a  c()iisiderable  time 
I  cea-fd  lo  l)elieve  that  Xai)oleon  wished  to  cause  the  High!  of  tlie  Spanish 
I'oval  t'amilv.  Ilowevei-,  the  facility  for  llight  which  was  afforded  tlieni 
—  the  order  lo  allow  them  to  fly,  combined  with  the  alarm  sjiread  from 
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Paris  by  the  depaitiire  of  M.  Yzquicrdo,  were  also  facts  too  conchisive 
to  be  disrof^ardecl.  Amidst  tliis  ]ier]ik'xity,  one  fact  rivetc<l  my  attention, 
viz.,  that  tliere  was  in  Cadiz  a  French  licet  in  ]»ossepsion  of  the  road,  and 
that  ])ossibly  it  niiglit  liave  been  Najioleon's  intention  to  make  nse  of  it 
to  ai'rest  the  fugitive  Bourbons,  wliose  fliglit  would  have  morally  ruined 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  nation.  After  having,  on  the  one  hand, 
induced  them  to  aliandon  the  throne  to  enable  him  to  take  possession  of 
it,  he  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  arre.sted  them  when  on  the  [loint 
of  embarking  for  America.  This  rellection  came  across  my  mind  like  a 
ray  of  light,  for  it  explained  and  resolved  every  o]>scurity.  Still  it  was 
but  a  mere  conjecture.  I  once  more  read  over  the  correspondence  of 
M.  Decres,  and  in  it  I  discovered  the  following  fact — that  an  order  in 
cij>lier  sent  to  Admiral  Kosily  could  not  have  been  read,  because  the  key 
to  the  eiphi-r  of  the  consulate  was  lost  ;  and  that  the  admiral  had  sent 
to  Pari-  a  mntidential  and  intelligent  officer  to  receive  the  communi- 
catiiius,  which  had  remained  unknown,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  cipher. 
This  cii'cunis'.ance  a]i]ieared  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  my 
first  conjectuie.  What  could  lie  the  ]iurport  of  this  des))atch  in  cijiher  ? 
Could  it  l>e  an  order  for  the  fleet  to  quit  Cadiz  and  ])roceed  to  Toulon? 
That  order  had  been  given  three  or  four  times  in  plain  characters,  that  is 
to  say,  without  enijilnying  the  ]irecaution  of  cijiher.  The  despatch  must 
therefore  have  related  to  suniething  else — something  still  more  secret.  I 
felt  quite  convinced  that  it  must  lie  the  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive 
family.  I  renewed  my  sean-h  among  the  papers  of  the  department  for 
foreign  all'aii-s  :  but  the  desp:itch  was  not  to  be  found  there.  I  could 
scarcely  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  it  in  the  deiiartment  of  the  marine, 
where  the  archives,  though  arranged  in  admirable  order,  contain  scarcely 
any  documents  of  imjiortance.  Nevertheless,  1  resoh'ed  to  make  the 
seandi,  and  contrary  to  my  exiiectation,  I  found  in  the  historical  section 
the  despatch  in  ci]ilier,  and  fortunately  accomjianied  by  the  key.  It  was 
written  by  M.  l)ecrt'<,  and  in  the  following  tei'uis  : — 

"  I  do  not  seek  to  discover  the  dbject  of  the  eiiti'ance  of  the  French  troo]is 
into  .■^jiain.  The  oidy  ]Miint  that  cnncei-ns  me  is,  thai  you  and  I  have  to 
a!i-\ver  til  his  maje-tv  fur  his  sipiadmn.  I  recommend  you,  therefore,  to 
take  ;i  pii^ition  as  distant  a<  ]i(is-ible  from  tlu'  strong  batteries,  and  which, 
at  till'  same  lime,  will  ilel'eud  the  I'oad  against  any  attack  either  from  within 
or  wiihoul.  ^'llU  ha\'e  jirnvisidus  which  will  ser\'e  you  in  case  of  need 
whil-t  yiiuare  lying  at  ancjini-.  ]',e  cautinu--  imt  l(j  betray  any  in(|uietude  : 
but  stand  nn  yiui-  guard  again-t  any  e\'ent.  and  that  without  show,  Init 
mcrelva-  if  it  Were  the  natuial  ci)n-e(|Uence  of  the  oi'ilei's  ymi  have  received 
foi-  ImMing  V'lUi-elf  in  readiness  \u  dejiart.  Place  the  Spanish  vessels  in 
the  crinie  (if,  and  under  the  guns  of,  the  Fremdi  ships. 

■•  S'n<,uld  t'"  r.nirt  'f  .•</„,;,(.'  >rh,  tin  r  i :,.  j/-/ !■ .!  h;i  tiu.  fnrre  „f  rr,  nt.<,  nr  In,  an 
{i,f,f,i:ili,ni,  ir,;.-!,  ji  ;'.<  ;,„ /„,<.<;!,!.  /«/„/•.:...-..  ,•'//-»•  ///'-  .<.-.  „e  th,',t  ■',.,.■<  hrrit  ,  H'trt-d 
(L  iKirttiy, .  Lea\i' e\'ents  to  take  theii'  natural 
can  ;  but  slmuld  a  ci'i-is  arise,  dn  not  hold  any 
-~eein  a~  though  ynu  had  not  pre\-iousl\- eiiter- 
i-ntlyadiipt  precautions  for  the  sal'ety  of  tlie 
expected  i if  vour  sa^acitv  anil  pei'sonal  merit 
|-"eb.  2  1,   iNoS." 

1  naturally  ex]ii-riencfd  \-ei'v  gi-eat  satisfaction  in  ha\'ing  thus  elucidate<l 
the  until  :  wlii]>!,  at  tin/  -anie  time,  1  t'elt  sincnv  regret  to  lind  the  truth 
so  mortifying;  but  it  was  the  con-equence  of  the  j.lan  of  dethroning  the 
Pourlions. 

From  that  moment  Xa]io!eon'~  design  was  evident  to  me.  First,  it  is 
im]iortant  to  note  the  date  (the  3istK  which  corivsjionds  with  the  dates 
of  incidents  whii-h  com]ii'ise  the  whole  plan,  \i7..  the  departure  of  Murat 
and  the  instructions  given  to  him,  the  composition  of  the  whole  army,  the 
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departure  of  M.  Yzquierdo,  the  departure  of  M.  de  Tournon,  the  orders 
to  Jv;not.  Secondly,  on  comparing  the  despatch  of  Decres  with  the  order 
given  to  Murat  to  allow  the  royal  family  to  depart  if  they  wished  so  to  do, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  one  does  not  contradict  the  other,  but  that  both 
perfectly  coincide.  Napoleon  wished  the  court  to  depart  from  Madrid, 
that  the  throne  might  be  left  vacant ;  but  he  did  not  wish  the  royal  family 
to  quit  Cadiz,  lest  the  colonies  should  be  excited  to  insurrection. 

The  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  even  witli  the  help  of  the 
most  authentic  documents,  may  be  easily  conceived  ;  and  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  posterity  will  never  know  more  than  I  have  here  elucidated. 
Napoleon  made  no  disclosure  on  this  suljject  ;  Murat  has  left  behind  him 
nothing  but  his  correspondence  ;  General  Savary  has  left  inaccurate  memoirs, 
containing  statements  repeatedly  controverted  by  his  own  correspondence  ; 
M.  de  la  Foret  himself  wrote  to  me  the  assurance  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  ati'air  ;  Prince  Cambaceres,  in  his  memoirs,  declares  that  he  has  no 
information  to  give  ;  Counts  de  Tournon  and  Lobau  have  left  only  their 
correspondence,  which  I  have  perused  ;  and  M.  de  Yzquierdo  has  left  only 
a  few  letters,  which  are  deposited  in  the  Louvre,  and  which  I  have  read. 
I  therefore  conclude  tliat  no  further  information  on  the  subject  can  ever 
come  to  light,  and  that  the  truth  may  be  sximmed  up  as  follows  : — 

The  idea  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  was  not  matured  into  a  settled  plan  in 
the  mind  of  Napoleon  till  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  not  before. 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  before  the  burning  of  Coj^enhagen,  he 
thought  only  of  closing  the  ports  of  Portugal  against  Great  Britain. 

After  the  events  at  Copenhagen,  the  war  being  obstinately  j^rotracted,  he 
wished  to  profit  by  its  pi'olongation  to  efi'ect  a  complete  settlement  of  affairs 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe. 

His  first  design  was  to  share  Portugal  with  Spain  ;  but  the  events  at  the 
Escurial  suddenly  stimulated  him  Avith  the  determination  of  an  armed 
interference  in  the  afi'airs  of  Spain. 

The  pardon  of  the  Prince  of  the  Astitrias  caused  him  for  a  time  to  post- 
pone the  execution  of  his  designs. 

In  Italy  and  in  Paris  he  alternately  entertained  a  variety  of  plans,  viz., 
a  marriage,  a  territorial  dismemberment,  with  a  partition  of  the  colonies, 
and  a  dethronement. 

He  gradually  determined,  al)out  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
in  favour  of  the  last-named  pi'oject — tlie  dethronement. 

That  such  was  the  fact,  is  evident  from  the  mystery  of  his  ordeis,  the 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  troops,  the  concession  to  Russia  of  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  empire — all  tlu'se  were  things  useless  and  needless  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  secondary  project,  such  as  the  marriage,  or  the 
appropriation  of  one  or  two  provinces. 

Finally,  having  once  determined  on  the  dethronement,  he  wished  to 
bring  about,  witliout  collision,  the  llight  to  Andalusia,  and  to  ])revent,  by 
the  ai'rest  of  tlie  I'oval  family  in  tlie  J>ay  of  Cadiz,  the  conscHpiences  which 
their  flight  miglit  entail  on  tlu;  colonies. 

Sufli  lire,  in  my  opinion,  the  I'cal  facts,  rollccfed  with  rigorous  impar- 
tiality fi'om  hisl(jri(;;il  documents,  and  the  onl\'  facts  which  posterity  can 
ho])e  to  olitain. 

There  I'emains  only  one  doubt,  which  may  be  created  by  a  lettei'  (first 
sent  forth  to  the  world  from  Si.  liclcna),  bearing  date  the  29th  of  ]\rarch, 
addressed  to  Murat,  and  censuring  his  whole  conduct.  This  letter  1  will 
discuss  and  explain  in  tlie  note  on  p.  387. 


BOOK  XXX. 

THE  fall  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  already  produced  a  sort 
of  ferocious  joy  among  the  people  of  Madrid.  The  news  of  the 
abdication  of  Cliarles  IV.,  and  of  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
crowned  it.  In  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  no  joy  is  complete 
without  a  riot.  It  was  known  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had 
stopped  at  Aranjuez  :  an  assault  was  made  upon  his  family  and 
upon  the  persons  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.  Their  houses 
were  ravaged,  and  their  persons  pursued;  but  thanks  to  the 
courage  of  M.  de  Beauharnais,  not  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Immediately  on  the  abdication  of  Charles 
I\'.,  the  latter  returned  to  Madrid  in  time  to  offer  an  asylum  to 
the  family  of  Godoy.  His  mother,  the  brother  of  Emmanuel, 
and  his  sisters,  married  to  some  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Spain, 
passed  a  frightful  night  under  the  roofs  of  their  ])alaces.  M. 
de  Beauharnais  offered  them  an  asylum  in  the  hotel  of  the 
embassy,  where  they  would  be  protected  by  tlie  fear  inspired 
bv  th(^  French  arms — for  Murat  was  then  only  on  his  march  to 
]\ladrid.  The  ])lundering  and  burning  were  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  20th,  whicli  was  Sunday,  and  the  mob  was  not 
oljsl  ructed  by  any  public  force.  There  were  two  Swiss  regiments 
at  ]\Iadrid  (those  of  de  Preux  and  Pedlng) ;  but  these  foreign 
s<jldiers.  still  worse  circuuistanced  thai:  others  in  a  case  of 
popiilai-  agitatidu.  did  not  dare  to  show  themselves,  and  took  no 
means  of  stoppiiig  Ihe  disorder.  A  kind  of  fatigue,  the  assem- 
liling  of  a  few  citizens  who  had  taken  up  arms  of  their  own 
a(Tof(l.  and  a  proclamation  of  Ferdinand's — who  did  not  wish  to 
dishonour  liis  new  reign  by  any  gross  excesses — put  an  end  to 
their  aboniinahle  conduct.  ^ladrid  was  full  of  jov  at  si'eing  the 
end  of  a  hatet'ul  I'eigii.  and  ihe  commencement  of  a  new  one  so 
ardently  desired.  In  their  satisfied  ininds  scarce) v  did  there 
remain  room  for  dis(|uiet  on  learning  that  the  l'"i-ench  were 
a])proacliing  th<'  ca])ital.  After  jiaving  ho])ed  that  they  would 
overthrow  the  favourite,  the  Spanish  ])eo])le  now  llattered  them- 
selves that  they  were  al)out  to  recognise  Ferdinand  VII.  ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  case,  the  ])eo])I(\  elated  at  what  they 
had  just  done,  and  proud  of  having  themselves  conquered  the 
dreaded  favourite,  assumed   an    immense   confidence  in  them- 
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selves,  and  seemed  no  longer  to  fear  any  one.  In  the  simplicity 
of  their  joy  they  believed  only  what  pleased  themselves,  and  in 
their  eyes  the  French  were  nothing  more  than  auxiliaries  come 
to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  With  such  a  dis- 
position of  mind  our  troops  were  sure  of  being  well  received. 

A  great  part  of  the  troops  had  already  passed  the  Guadarrama, 
On  the  20th  the  two  first  divisions  of  Marshal  Moncey's  corps 
were  between  Cavanillas  and  Buitrago,  and  the  third  at  Somo- 
sierra.  On  the  same  day  the  first  division  of  General  Dupont 
was  at  Guadarrama,  ready  to  descend  upon  the  Escurial ;  the 
second  of  the  same  corps  was  at  Segovia  ;  the  third  at  Valladolid. 
Thus  Murat  was  in  a  condition  to  enter  Madrid  in  twenty-four 
hours  with  two  divisions  of  Marshal  Moncey,  one  of  General 
Dupont,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  the  guards ;  that  is,  with 
30,000  men.  But  there  only  remained  in  that  capital  two  Swiss 
regiments  completely  discouraged,  and  a  people  without  arms. 
Murat  had  consequently  no  resistance  to  fear. 

He  was  deeply  troubled  by  the  disorders  in  the  capital,  and 
was  afraid  that  in  Europe  the  French  would  be  accused  of  having 
desired  to  throw  Spain  into  utter  confusion  in  order  to  seize 
upon  it  more  easily.  Ele  was  also  wholly  ignorant  whether  this 
unforeseen  situation  was  that  which  Napoleon  most  desired, 
and  that,  especially,  which  would  lead  most  surely  to  a  vacancy 
on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Humanity,  obedience,  and  ambition 
caused  a  most  painful  conflict  in  his  mind.  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  to  make  him  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  just  learned,  to  complain  anew  of  not  having  been  ad- 
mitted into  his  secrets,  to  express  the  pain  which  the  events  in 
Madrid  had  caused  him,  and  to  announce  to  him  that  he  was 
just  about  to  enter  that  capital,  in  order,  at  all  costs,  to  repress 
the  excess(\s  of  a  barbarous  po]nilace.  At  the  same  time  he  put 
his  columns  in  motion,  and  advanced  to  lead  Marshal  Moncey's 
troo])s  to  San  Agostino,  and  those  of  General  Dupont  to  the 
Escurial. 

On  the  next  day,  the  21st,  being  in  person  at  1^1  Molar,  he 
received  a  couriei"  in  disguis(\  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  hotter 
from  tlic  Queen  of  I]truria.  'i'liat  pi-inrcss.  whom  lie  had  known 
in  Italy,  and  to  wlioin  he  was  bound  by  fi'icndshi]),  a]i])ealed  to 
his  licart  in  the  iiamc  of  an  august  and  d('e])ly  unfortunate 
fainilv.  Slic  iiit"()i-!iii'(l  Iutii  tliat  her  aged  |);ir(>?its  were  threatened 
witli  tlic  gi'catcsi  danger,  to  guard  against  wliicli  tlicy  had  re- 
course to  liis  gcni'i-oiis  protection.  She  enti'eated  liini  to  come 
himself,  and  secretlv,  to  Aranjuez,  to  witness  tlieir  deyjlorable 
situation,  and  to  devise  somi'  means  to  exti'icate  tliem  from  it. 

'I'liis  (lee])lv  afflicted  voting  woniaii,  but  little  versed  in  the 
kiiowledLfe  of  business,  although  slie  had  more  talent  than  her 
deceased  husband,  supposed   that  a  comnuander-in-chief  repre- 
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senting  Napoleon,  and  at  tlie  head  of  a  Frencli  army  at  the 
gates  of  one  of  the  largest  capitals  in  Europe,  could  secretly 
withdraw  for  a  day  or  two  from  headcpiarters,  as  he  may  have 
done  perha]is  at  Florence  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  when  he  was 
more  occu])ied  with  pleasure  than  with  war  or  negotiations. 
Murat  replied,  with  great  courtesy,  '"that  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his  headquarters,  where  he  was 
detained  by  imperative  duties  ;  but  that  he  would  send  in  his 
stead  M.  de  Monthyon.  one  of  his  officers,  a  man  thoroughly  to 
l)e  relied  on,  to  whom  she  might  say  freely  all  that  she  would 
have  confided  to  him."  * 

M.  de  Mouthyon  set  out  from  El  Molar  on  the  21st,  reached 
Aranjuez  on  the  22nd,  and  found  the  family  of  the  aged  sove- 
reigns in  the  greatest  distress.     In  a  fit  of  fear,  Charles  W . 
and  his  queen  had  been  led  to  divest  themselves  of  the  su}>reme 
autliority.     The  queen,  who  was  the  principal  author  of  all  the 
determinations  of  the  court,  had  been  led  to  this  abdication  by 
her  desire  to  save  the  life  of  tiie  I'riuee  of  the  Peace,  and  to  release 
lierself  and  her  husband  from  dangers  which  she  had  greatly 
exaggerated.      Ikit  when  the  lirst  moment  was  past,  the  silence 
and  solitude  succeeding  popular  tumult,  new  dangers  threaten- 
ing the  I'riuce  of  the  reace,  whose  trial  had  been  ordered  by 
Ferdinand  VLI..  .she  was  seized  with  a  double  vexation  at  seeing 
herself  fallen,  and  of  not  knowing  the  object  of  her  criminal 
affeetions  to  be  in  safety.     xVnd  as  the  emotions  of  her  mind 
were  reproduced  immediately  in  the  mind  of  her  feeble  husliand, 
she  had  tilled  him  with  the  same  regret  and  the  same  vexation. 
To  increase  the  misfortune,  it  was  just  notified  to  them  in  the 
name  uf  Ferdinand  \'ll.  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  go 
to  Dadajoz,  at  the  extremity  of  Estramadura,  far  from  the  pro- 
it'ftion  of  the  French,  in  order  to  live  there  in  seclusion,  misery 
]»»'rliaps,  whilst  a  hated  son  reigned,  avenged  himself,  and  pro- 
bably Wduld  sacrifice   the  unfortunate  (iodoy!     With  such  a 
]»r(»<iiecl    in   view   their   fall   had   lieetnue  more  cruel,  and  the 
young  (hiecn  of  Fuuria,  whrnn  this  exile  alilicted  in  ])ro])ortion 
to  her  age,  added  to  all  the  vexations  of  the  royal  family  her 
own   di'S])air.      Connected  with  Murat,  deriving  succour  from 
her  relation  with  him,  she  had  been  em])loyeil   to  invoke  the 
jiioteetion  of  the  French  army. 

Such  was  the  situatiijn  in  which  !\I.  de  Monthyon  found  this 
unfortunate  family  :  he  w;is  suri'ounded,  as.-^ailed  with  ])rayers 

'■  I  make  no  >n]ip"i^itinn  hore.  I  write  after  the  orij^inals  depn-ited  in  the 
I.nuvrc,  a  ?;iiiall  number  of  wliieh,  with  very  coii.siderable  ahtralions,  were  put)- 
li-lieil  in  tlie  Monitmr.  Mural's  curresiiondence  with  Napoleon,  tlie  most  im- 
jiortant  of  all  which  relates  to  the  alfairs  (if  Sjiain,  has  never  been  publislied. 
fcjome  fratrments  of  that  of  M.  de  ?*Ionthyon  were  inserted  In  the  Monitcar,  but 
greatly  altered.     My  narrative  folio w.>  the  autograph  oriiriiial-. 
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and  the  most  earnest  entreaties  by  the  aged  king,  the  aged 
queen,  and  the  young  Queen  of  Etruria ;  they  related  to  him 
the  sufferings  of  the  days  just  past,  the  violence  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  and  that  to  which,  perhaps,  they  were  about 
to  be  subjected  again,  the  injunction  that  had  been  received  to 
set  out  for  Badajoz,  and  above  all,  the  dangers  that  threatened 
Emmanuel  Godoy.  They  spoke  of  the  latter  still  more  than 
of  the  royal  fandly  itself ;  they  earnestly  begged  for  him  the 
protection  of  Erance,  offering  to  refer  all  that  had  happened  to 
the  decision  of  Murat,  to  make  him  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
ypain,  and  finally,  to  submit  to  everything  which  he  should  order. 

M.  de  Monthyon  immediately  set  out  again  to  rejoin  Murat, 
who  during  the  22nd  had  drawn  nearer  to  JMadrid,  in  order 
to  enter  the  city  on  the  23rd,  the  day  almost  indicated  before- 
hand in  the  instructions  of  Napoleon.  He  communicated  to 
him  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  his  interview  with  the  aged 
sovereigns,  their  bitter  regret,  and  their  desire  to  submit  the 
late  events  in  Spain  to  Na])oleon.  Murat,  on  hearing  this 
recital,  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  sudden  illumination.  He 
was  not  in  the  secrets  of  tlie  policy  of  which  lie  was  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  he  had  sometimes  svi])])Osed  that  Napoleon  wished, 
by  frightening  Charles  IV.,  to  induce  him  to  flee,  and  to  pro- 
cure for  himself  the  crown  of  >S])ain  as  well  as  that  of  I'ortugal 
by  the  desertion  of  their  possessors.  This  plan  being  defeated 
by  th(>  Revolution  of  Aranjucz,  Murat  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  com])letely  new  one,  to  spring  from  the  circumstances 
themselves.  In  coiise(jiience,  lie  formed  the  idea  of  changing 
the  regret  vvhicli  tlie  old  sovereigns  exliibited  at  their  fall  into 
a  formal  protest  against  thc>  abdication  of  the  igtli;  and  after 
liaving  obtained  tlieir  signatiiri^  to  such  a  ])rotest,  and  having 
it  conlided  to  his  Jiands,  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  Ferdinand 
\'IT.  This  be  was  very  naturally  able  to  do,  for  it  was  ini])os- 
sil)lt^  tf)  recognise  I'^erdinand  VII.,  who  had  come  to  the  throne 
ill  such  a  niaiinei-,  without  first  having  referred  lo  the  authoi-ity 
of  Napoleoii.  'I'lie  result  of  this  conihinai  ion  would  b(>  to  ]eav(> 
Spain  without  a  sovei-eign  ;  for  the  old  king,  fallen  in  fact, 
would  not  i-esuine  the  throne  by  ])rotesting,  and  thanks  to  this 
protest,  the  royal  authoi-ity  of  l'\n-dinand  Vll.  would  remain  in 
sus]")ense.  Jietween  a  king  who  was  no  longer  king,  who  cordd 
no  longer  be  so,  and  a  king  who  was  not  so  yet,  wjio  could  never 
1)(^  so  if  it  was  not  wIsIumI  that  he  should,  S])ain  was  about  to 
be  without  any  other  master  than  the  general  commanding  the 
Er(Mich  army.  Fortune  thus  restored  the  means  wJiich  she  had 
taken  away  bv  ])reventing  the  de])arture  of  Charles  IV. 

^jurat's  mind,  shar])ened  by  ambition,  had  just  found  out  all 
tliat  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  in  the  exercise  of  its  deepest  cun- 
ning, devised  some  days  later  on  the  news  of  the  recent  events. 
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Witliout  losing'  a  moment,  and  with  all  the  vivacity  of  his  desires, 
he  caused  jM.  de  iMonthyoii  to  set  out  agaiu  for  Aranjuez,  giving 
him  orders  immediately  to  revisit  the  royal  family,  and  since 
tliey  declared  that  they  had  been  constrained,  to  propose  to  them 
I0  protest  against  the  abdication  of  the  19th,  to  protest  secretly 
if  they  dared  not  do  it  publicly,  and  to  enclose  this  protest  in 
a  letter  to  the  emperor,  who  would  not  fail  to  arrive  in  a  few 
days  in  Spain,  and  who  would  thus  be  constituted  arbiter  of 
the  hateful  usurpation  committed  by  the  son  to  the  injury  of 
the  father.  Murat  promised  to  gain  Napoleon's  favour  for  the 
cause  of  the  old  sovereigns,  and  in  the  meantime  to  protect  not 
only  them,  but  the  unfortunate  Godoy,  who  had  become  the 
prisoner  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

M.  de  Monthyon  set  out  again  for  Aranjuez,  and  Murat 
hastened  to  write  to  tlie  emperor,  in  order  to  inform  him  of 
what;  had  taken  j)lace,  and  to  submit  to  him  the  combination 
which  Jie  had  devised.  Having  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
22nd  at  Chamartin,  on  tlie  very  heights  which  command 
j\ladrid,  lie  prepared  to  make  his  entry  on  the  next  day. 
Jle  had  just  received  the  J)uke  del  I'arqiie,  the  envoy  of 
i'Vrdinand  \  II.,  commissioned  to  coui])liment  him  in  tlie  name 
of  tlie  new  King  of  Spain,  to  oiler  him  entrance  into  Matlrid, 
]ii'Ovisions  and  ((uarters  f()r  tiie  army,  and  an  assurance  of  tJie 
friendly  intentions  of  tlie  young  court  towards  France.  ]\Iurat 
ga\-e  the  IJuke  del  I'anpie  a  very  gracious  rece])tion,  through 
which,  however,  appeared  sometliing  of  that  pr(^sum])tion  which 
was  natural  to  liiiii  ;  and  wliile  acce]")ting  the  assurances  of 
which  he  was  C()mmissif)ned  to  be  the  bearer,  ex])]'essed  to 
lilni  with  sullicient  clearness  th;it  the  emperor  alone  could 
i-iciigiiise  bei'dinand  \  II.,  and  legalise,  in  tlie  natne  of  tlie 
I'lglits  of  nations,  the  licvolutions  of  Aranjuez.  lie  declannl 
to  him.  that  whilst  awaiting  th(>  im])erial  decisioii.  he  could 
onl\-  look  upon  the  new  government  as  a  goN'eniment  </('  /ar/r^ 
and  give  to  i'"er(linaiid  no  other  title  exce]it  that  of  Prince 
of  the  .\stiii'ias.  This  kind  of  relation  was  acce])t(M].  since 
\a])oleon's  lii'iitenant  would  admit  of  none  othei".  and  evei'v- 
thing  was  ai'iaiiged  lor  the  entry  of  the  French  into  j\Ladrid 
on  the  next  (lay.  the  23i-d  of  March   1808. 

The  leaders  of  the  new  court,  though  not  verv  wise,  never- 
theless perceix'ed  tile  necessity  of  preventing  any  collision  with 
the  French;  t'oi'  their  assumption  of  royalty — the  offspring  of 
a  mere  re\'oliition  in  the  ]')al;ice — -might  ha\'e  l)(>en  ])u1  an  end 
to  by  a  reginu'nt  of  ca\alry.  In  coiiseipience.  they  issued 
orders  to  the  peo])le  of  ^ladrid  to  give  a  good  ri'ce])tion  to  the 
French,  and  posted  u])  a  proclamation  on  the  corners  of  all 
the  streets,  in  which  Fertlinand  \\J.  ap])ealed  to  those  feelings 
of    good-will   which   ouo'ht   to   inihience   one   towards   another 
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nations  so  long  and  closely  allied.  The  Spaniards  compre- 
hending this  policy  as  well  as  their  young  king,  and  drawn^ 
moreover,  by  cariosity,  were  then  perfectly  well  disposed  to 
run  forth  to  meet  Murat,  and  to  lavish  their  acclamations 
upon  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23  rd,  Murat  waited  on  the  heights 
situated  behind  Madrid,  which  are  merely  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Guadarrama,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  which  consisted  at 
this  moment  of  the  first  two  divisions  of  Marshal  Moncey,  the 
cavalry  of  the  whole  corps,  and  those  detachments  of  the 
imperial  guard  which  had  been  sent  from  Paris  to  form 
Napoleon's  escort.  He  made  his  entiy  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  staff,  and  delighted  all  the 
Spaniards  by  his  noble  mien  and  his  trusting  and  gracious 
smile.  The  imperial  guard  made  a  singular  impression  upon 
the  Spaniards ;  and  the  cuirassiers,  by  their  great  size,  their 
accoutrements,  and  their  discipline,  were  no  less  imposing. 
The  infantry  of  Marshal  Moncey,  however,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  boys  badly  clothed  and  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
excited  more  pity  than  fear,  which  was  unlucky  aiuongst  a 
people  whose  senses  it  was  more  necessary  to  affect  than  their 
reason.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  this  military  spectacle  pro- 
duced a  certain  effect  on  the  imagination  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  they  highly  applauded  both  the  French  and  their  chiefs. 

By  a  piece  of  involuntary  negligence,  rather  than  any  want 
of  respect,  which  no  one  intended  to  show,  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  proper  lodging  for  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  army  had  been  omitted.  At  the  gates  of  Madrid, 
Murat  alighted  at  the  abandoned  palace  of  J3aen  lletiro,  and 
occupied  the  apartments  which  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
demoiselles  Tudo  before  their  departure.  He  was  offended  by 
this  want  of  attention.  But  he  was  immediately  offered  the 
former  dwelling  of  tlie  Prince  of  the  Peace,  situated  near  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  The  autho- 
rities, civil  and  military,  the  clergy,  and  the  diplomatic  body 
came  to  visit  him.  He  received  them  with  grace  and  dignity, 
almost  like  a  sovereign,  although  he  had  no  other  title  than 
that  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army. 

Wliilst  he  was  entering  Madrid,  he  was  informed  that  the 
people  were  about  to  bring  thither,  as  a  prisoner,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  under  th(^  safe  conduct  of  the  life-guards,  the 
unfortunate  Godoy,  whose  trial  they  were  eager  to  have  the 
]:)leasure  of  seeing  immediately  commenced.  jMui'at,  botli 
from  generosity  and  calculalion.  in  order  to  spare  tht^  feelings 
of  the  former  court,  now  called  to  become  the  instrument  of 
new  conil)inations,  was  resolved  not  to  tolerate  any  act  of 
cruelty  towards  the  fallen  favourite.      Fearing  lest  the  presence 
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of  Godoy,  who  was  au  object  of  such  hatred  to  the  multitude, 
might  provoke  a  po]nilar  tumult,  and  especially  at  the  moment 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Prench  troops,  he  sent  one  of  his  officers 
with  a  clear  and  simple  order  to  put  off  the  removal  of  the 
prisoner,  and  to  detain  him  in  a  village  close  to  ]\[adrid.  This 
order  fouiul  and  fixed  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  in  the  village 
of  Pinto,  where  he  was  detained  some  days.  j\Iurat  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  detachment  of  cavahy  to  proceed  to  Aranjuez, 
in  order  to  iirotect  the  old  sovereigns,  to  oppose  their  being 
removed  to  Badajoz.  and  to  give  them  courage  to  follow  his 
counsels  h\  giving  them  security.  At  the  same  time  he 
rinnonnced  that  neither  he  nor  his  master  would  allow  the 
severities  which  were  in  preparation  against  Emmanuel  Godoy. 

!M.  de  ]\lonthyon  had  found  the  family  of  the  old  sovereigns 
still  more  afl^icted  than  on  his  first  visit,  still  more  alarmed  for 
the  fale  c)f  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  still  more  ]')ained  by  the 
^r)]itud«^  in  which  they  were  left,  still  more  irritated  at  the 
triumph  of  Perditiand  \Yl..  and  consequently,  still  more  dis- 
])osed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France.  The  idea 
of  a  ^irotest,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  recovery  of  their  power, 
or  to  enable  them  to  avenge  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
quite  in  conformity  with  i'acts,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
received  with  delight.  It  was  so.  and  imniediatelv  theretipon 
Charles  1\ .  showed  himself  ready  to  sign  it.  The  wording, 
however,  w-hich  ]\Iurat  proposed  was  not  that  which  seemed 
(|uite  suitable  to  the  old  sovereigns,  although  they  were  not 
difficult  to  please,  and  bad  judges,  in  fact,  of  the  suitable 
phraseologv.  They  were  afraid  that  such  a  step,  if  it  was 
known,  might  ]-)lace  their  own  lives  and  that  of  the  favourite 
in  jeopardy.  They  therefore  asked  a  few  hours,  in  order  to  con- 
-idtM'  the  fr)i-iii  wliich  might  ap]iear  to  be  the  best,  engaging, 
however,  to  (1o  as  might  be  desired,  and  to  date  the  protest 
fi-orii  1lie  (lay  which  would  most  ]U'0]ierly  correspond  with  th(^ 
entire  fi-eeddiii  of  their  a]i])eal  to  the  justice  of  Na])o]t^on. 
M.  de  Moiilhyon  was  sent  back  to  Murat  with  all  these 
a^suraures,  and  a  ne\v  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  French 
army. 

Murat.  ctM'tain  of  being  able  to  (lis]K»se  of  the  old  sovereigns 
acroi'iling  to  lii<  wi-1ie-,  for  the  success  of  ])lnns  of  which  he 
was  the  author,  i-esolved  to  act  etjually  u]-)on  Ferdinand  \'TL. 
in  order  to  induce  liini  not  vet  to  take  the  crown,  not  to  per- 
i'orm  aiiv  act  of  so\-ei'cignty  to  ilu-  latest  time  he  could,  and 
especially  nol  to  make  his  soL^nn  entry  into  Madrid.  Murat 
thought,  as  long  as  f'erdinand  A  TI.  shr)uld  not  l)e  king,  and 
Charles  TA'.  not  being  really  sn.  things  would  go  better  in  the 
sense  of  his  own  ho])es.  lb'  desired.  nK)reover,  to  obtain 
another  determination   frotn   Ferdinand   \'1I..   which  appeartM.1 
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to  him  urgent.  When  the  notion  of  a  journey  to  Andahisia 
was  in  contemplation,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  given  orders 
to  the  Spanish  troops  to  repass  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
Taranco's  division  to  go  to  Old  Castille,  and  Solano's  to  Estra- 
madura.  The  latter,  having  already  reached  Talavera,  was 
approaching  Madrid,  and  might  occasion  a  collision,  which  was 
contrary  to  Mnrat's  views,  who  understood  very  well  that  the 
affairs  of  Spain  were  to  be  managed  by  address,  and  not  by 
force.  In  order,  however,  to  make  the  Spanish  troops  retrace 
their  steps,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  an  order  from  Ferdinand 
himself. 

For  this  purpose  Murat  sent  for  M.  de  Beauharnais,  whom 
he  very  much  distrusted,  because  he  knew  that  the  latter  was 
attached  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  to  whom  he  imputed  a  greater 
degree  of  finesse  than  this  honourable  though  unskilful  ambas- 
sador was  capable  of  employing  in  any  political  plot.  He  per- 
suaded him  to  go  immediately  to  Aranjuez,  and  by  using  his 
influence  over  Ferdinand  VII.,  to  obtain  from  him  the  decision 
which  the  circumstances  required.  Murat  began  by  frightening 
him  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  so  completely 
misunderstood  the  intentions  of  Napoleon,  by  contributing  to 
prevent  the  journey  to  Andalusia  (right  or  wrong,  this  was,  in 
fact,  imputed  to  M.  de  i3eauharnais).  In  order  to  disquiet  him 
still  more,  Murat  affirmed  to  him  what  he  really  did  not  know, 
that  Napoleon  would  have  wished  a  renewal  of  the  scenes  of 
Lisbon.  He  then  suggested  to  him,  as  a  certain  means  of  re- 
]iairing  his  fault,  the  idea  of  betaking  himself  immediately  to 
Aranjuez,  in  order  to  obtain  a  command  from  Ferdinand  VII, 
to  make  the  Spanish  troops  retrace  their  steps,  and  not  come  to 
Madrid  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  sliould  leave  the  question  of 
his  sovereignty  in  suspense  till  Napoleon's  decision.  M.  de 
Peauharnais,  yiokling  to  his  advice,  set  out  the  same  hour  for 
Aranjuez,  in  order  to  accotnplisli,  it"  not  the  whole,  at  least  a 
part  of  what  Murat  desired. 

Having  reached  the  ]u-esenc(>  of  Ferdinand,  he  first  asked, 
with  his  usual  positiveness,  for  an  order  for  sending  back  the 
Spanish  troops  into  their  former  positions.  Ferdinand  liad  not 
yet  by  his  side  his  two  chief  advisers,  \'\\e,  Canon  P'scoiVjuiz  and 
the  Hue  de  I'Infantado,  who  had  been  in  exile  too  far  from 
Madi'id  to  have  hatl  tinn^  to  return.  \\v  had  retained  some  of 
liis  fatlier's  ministers,  es])(>cially  ]\IM.  dt^  Cevallos  and  de  Cabal- 
h'ro.  and  after  having  consulf(>d  them,  he  caus(M]  orders  to  be 
sent  to  (jeneral  H'araneo,  and  to  tlie  l\lar(|uis  of  Solano  in  par- 
ticular, to  return  by  H'oledo  and  Talavera  to  Badajoz.  ]\1.  de 
I'enuliarnais,  having  disoharg(Ml  the  first  part  of  iiis  commission, 
wlietlier  lie  did  not  understnnd  ]\lurat's  intentions  with  regard 
to  I  he  second,  or  did  not  wish  to  confonn  to  them,  ap])lied  him- 
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self  to  persuading'  Ferdinaud  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
at  all  costs  to  secure  the  good-will  of  Napoleon,  and  for  that 
pur^Dose  to  hasten  to  meet  him,  and  to  throw  himself  into  his 
arms,  askinir  for  his  friendship,  his  protection,  and  a  wife  ;  that 
the  sooner  he  took  such  a  step,  the  sooner  he  would  be  certain 
of  reigning ;  that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  set  out  immedi- 
ately from  iVranjuez  on  such  a  journey  ;  that  he  would  not  have 
to  proceed  very  far,  for  he  would  find  Napoleon  on  the  way ; 
and  finally,  that  he  ought  only  to  come  to  ^ladrid  in  order  to 
pass  through  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  proceed  to  Burgos  or 
to  Mttoria. 

All  this  was  done  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Beau- 
harnais,  who  entertained  no  doubt  that  he  should  contribute  on 
his  ]iart.  as  ]\[urat  on  his,  to  the  invention  of  an  intrigue  to 
which  Ferdinand  would  speedily  succumb.  Ferdinand  VII. 
did  not  reject  the  advice,  but  he  deferred  his  decision  till  the 
arrival  of  his  two  confidential  advisers,  without  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  undertake  anything  so  serioiis.  He  adopted  as  much 
of  the  advice  of  M.  de  Beauharnais  as  suited  his  present  con- 
venience, that  was.  immediately  to  quit  Aranjuez  and  to  go  to 
Madrid  ;  and  he  announced  his  solenm  entry  into  the  capital 
for  the  24th,  the  next  day. 

^[.  d(^  Beauharnais,  having  returned  to  Madrid,  ingenuously 
related  to  ]\rurat  all  he  had  said  and  done.  The  latter  thought 
he  perceived  in  his  conduct  a  ])erfidious  calculation,  in  order  to 
lead  Ferdinand  to  enter  ]\ladrid  immediately,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  crown  a  little  earlier  than  he  would  otherwise 
havt>  done.  Without  loss  of  time  he  denounced  him  to  the 
emperor  as  a  secret  acconq")lice  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  as  an  active 
agi'iir  in  tlie  revolution  which  had  hurled  the  old  king  from 
his  throne,  and  as  a  dangerous  ambassador,  who  favoured  the 
cause  of  ihe  new  soveriMgnty,  the  only  one  which  there  was  any 
reason  to  fear.  These  accusations,  dictated  by  the  jealous  am- 
bition of  .Mui'at.  were,  however,  nnfoun<led.  or  at  least  greatly 
exaggerated.  M.  dr-  Heanharnais  had  been  from  the  first 
warmly  artaclied  to  l-'erdinand.  because  he  a]")])eared  to  him 
the  only  ]vrson  in  tlie  court  deserving  tlie  least  interest;  this 
attachment  had  ])erha])s  become  warm(>r  since  the  time  in  which 
tluM|uestion  had  been  rai'Jed  of  his  marrying  a  ladv  of  the  Beau- 
harnais family,  but  hi'  sincerely  believed  that  a  clost>  union  with 
I'^erdinand  \\\.  was  the  very  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  for 
j-'raiice  :  and  \i\  ui-giiiL'"  tliis  pi'iuce  to  take  the  road  to  France, 
he  was  (le-irous  (it'  leading  liim  not  to  .Madrid,  but  to  the  feet 
of  N'a])oleoii.  in  order  to  ensure  that  result  which  he  thought 
the  best.  And.  moreovei'.  lie  was  neither  suflieiently  active  nor 
sufUcientlv  alile  to  have  taken  anv  ])art  whatever  in  the  late 
revolution,  which  he  hatl   only  ap])eased   by  bringing  to  the  old 
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sovereign  at  the  moment  of  danger  the  assistance  of  his  unskil- 
fulness  and  of  his  courage. 

Those  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  new  sovereignty  had 
everything  arranged  for  the  entry  of  Ferdinand  VII.  into 
Madrid.  Although  they  were  ignorant  of  the  designs  of 
Napoleon,  they  said  to  themselves  that  Ferdinand's  sove- 
reignty, being  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous,  ought  to  be 
the  least  agreeable  to  the  French,  if  they  had  any  evil  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  For  this  reason,  they 
considered  it  as  a  pressing  matter,  that  he  should  enter  Madrid 
and  receive  from  the  people  of  the  capital  their  acclamations, 
which  would  be  a  kind  of  national  consecration.  Murat  having 
entered  on  the  23rd,  it  was  in  their  opinion  too  much  to  be 
behind  even  a  day.  Accordingly,  it  was  announced  that  the 
new  court  would  remove  from  Aranjuez  to  Madrid  on  the 
24th,  without  any  other  pageantry  except  a  few  guards^and 
the  popular  enthusiasm. 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th,  Ferdinand,  having  set  out  early 
from  Aranjuez,  alighted  from  his  carriage  at  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  that  of  Atocha,  mounted  his  horse,  and  surrounded 
by  the  officers  of  his  court,  traversed  the  beautiful  promenade 
of  the  Prado,  and  entered  the  interior  of  Madrid  by  the  wide 
street  of  Alcala,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  multitude,  who, 
after  having  long  yearned  for  the  termination  of  the  old  reign 
and  the  commencement  of  the  new,  at  length  saw  their  hop(^s 
realised,  and  sought  in  some  measure  by  the  \ngour  of  their 
shouts  to  drive  away  the  thoughts  of  the  dangers  whicli 
threatened  Spain.  The  whole  population,  intoxicated  with  joy, 
were  at  tlie  windows  or  in  the  streets.  The  women  scattered 
flowers  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  The  men  throw  them- 
selves down  before  the  young  king  and  spread  their  cloaks 
under  liis  horse's  feet.  Others,  brandishing  their  poniards, 
swore  to  die  for  his  cause,  for  the  danger  made  itself  con- 
fusedly felt  in  their  ardent  minds.  That  crafty  and  malicious 
prince,  so  littler  worthy  of  being  loved,  was  at  that  moment 
surrounded  by  as  much  love  as  was  shown  for  Titus  by  the 
Romans,  or  by  the  Frencli  for  Henry  IV.  He  constituted  tlie 
deb'ght  of  Spain,  who  had  no  idea  what  was  to  befall  him — no 
(loii])t  at  all  of  liis  future — him  or  herself! 

lA'rdinand  VII.,  having  reached  the  palace,  there  received 
tlH>  public  autliorities.  During  the  day  the  diplomatic  body 
cnme  to  ])ay  their  I'espects  to  him,  as  if  lie  were  an  undisputed 
king,  although  not  recognised  by  all  the  men  of  S])ain.  M.  de 
H(\auharnais,  kept  back  by  Murat,  did  not  appear;  his  absence 
gr(\'vtly  alarnipd  the  new  court,  and  embarrnssed  the  members 
of  the  dii^lomatic  body  itself,  who  liad  given  way  to  their  secret 
fnclings  by  signifying  so  ((uickly  their  adherence  to  the  sove- 
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reiLnity  of  tlu^  iiourboiip.  'I'lie  ininist(>rs  of  weak  and  depen- 
dent conrts  excused  themselves.  Tlie  representative  of  ]?nssia 
also  sent  his  excuse,  bnt  less  humbly;  he  alleged  diplomatic 
usages,  which  are  invariable,  and  by  virtue  of  which  addresses 
of  ceremony  are  presented  to  every  new  king,  without  at  all 
]irejudging  the  question  of  his  definitive  recognition. 

Murat  received  these  explanations  of  a  course  of  conduct 
which  displeased  him  with  ill-concealed  dissatisfaction,  because 
he  already  looked  upon  Ferdinand  as  a  rival  for  the  crown  of 
Spain  ;  and  when  it  was  ])ro]iosed  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a 
visit  to  him.  he  refusfnl,  absolutely  declaring  that  in  his  eyes 
(Jharles  I\".  was  still  King  of  S]")ain,  and  Ferdinand  Prince  of 
the  Asturias.  till  Napoleon  had  pronounced  his  decision  on  this 
melancholy  conliict.  On  the  evening  of  the  2 1st.  as  we  ha\e 
said,  lie  had  written  from  El  Molar  an  account  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  to  Napoleon  ;  he  had  communicated  to  him  his  (wsw 
j^lan,  which  consisted  in  making  Charles  IV.  protest,  and  in  not 
recognising  Ferdinand  \W..  in  order  that  Spain  might  find  her- 
self in  the  condition  of  being  between  a  king  who  was  no  longer 
so.  and  a  prince  who  liad  not  y(>t  become  one.  On  the  22nd 
and  23rd.  occu]iied  with  his  march  and  his  entry  into  IMadrid. 
he  was  not  able  to  write.  On  the  24th  he  wrote  an  account  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  two  days  preceding,  and  con- 
tinuing to  be  inspired  by  tlie  events,  he  added  a  new  idea  to 
his  plan — an  idea  with  which  M.  de  ]^eauharnais  had  innocently 
furnished  him.  and  of  which  he  was  about  to  make  a  treacherous 
use,  that  of  sending  Ferdinand  to  meet  Napoleon,  in  order  thai 
llie  latter  might  make  himself  master  of  his  person,  and  then 
do  with  liiTu  what  he  ]-)leased.  There  would  then  be  no  oth«M' 
jierson  to  deal  with  except  Cliarles  J  \'.,  from  whom  it  would 
be  easy  to  snatch  tlie  sce]itre,  incaj)al)le  as  he  was  of  holding 
it  in  his  weak  hands,  and  S])ain  herself  not  b(nng  disposed 
1<)  leave  it  there. 

Whilst  thes(>  events  were  occurring  in  Sjiain,  Napoleon  had 
been  successively  a])prisfd  ol'  them  five  or  six  days  aft(M'  their 
occurrence — foi-  such  was  the  time  then  necessary  foi"  a  com- 
munication between  Madrid  aiid  Paris,  l^'rom  the  24th  till  the 
27th  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  i-ising  at  Aranju(>z,  then 
with  tln>  overthrow  (if  the  favourite,  and  finallv.  M'ith  th(>  forced 
abdication  of  Charles  1  \'.  This  solution,  the  most  unexjiected 
of  all.  although  not  the  least  natural,  surjirised  without  discon- 
certing him.  The  desired  de])artui'e  rtf  the  reigning  family, 
which  would  have  i-endered  the  crown  of  S])ain  vacant,  not 
having  lieen  effected.  th»^  first  ])]an  ])roved  nothing  more  than 
an  abort  i\'e  condiination.  Na]ioleon,  hriwever.  saw  in  these 
very  events  a  new  means  of  arri\ing  at  liis  end,  and  that  means 
was  in  com])lete  accordance  with   what  the  circumstances  liad 
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suggested  to  Mnrat.  Long  before  the  letters  in  which  the 
latter  put  forward  his  ideas  had  arrived  in  Paris,  Napoleon 
had  thought  of  not  recognising  Ferdinand  VII.,  whose  young 
sovereignty,  eagerly  desired  by  the  Spaniards,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  destroy,  and  to  consider  Charles  IV.  still  as  king, 
whose  old  sovereignty,  worn  out  and  hateful  to  the  Spaniards, 
it  would  be  easy  to  overturn.  Besides,  under  the  form  of  arbi- 
tration between  the  father  and  the  son,  it  would  be  easy  to 
give  an  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  father,  who  would  not 
fail  soon  after  to  cede  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Napoleon  under 
the  influence  of  the  queen's  advice  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who  would  wish,  above  all  things,  to  be  avenged  on 
Ferdinand  VII.  If,  moreover,  under  pretext  of  this  arbitration, 
Ferdinand  VII.  could  be  brought  to  go  and  meet  Napoleon,  it 
would  then  be  easy  to  become  master  of  his  person,  and  the 
difficulty  would  be  greatly  simplified,  for  he  would  have  nothing 
more  before  him  than  the  old  dethroned  sovereigns,  convenient 
instruments  in  hands  which  could  secure  that  repose  which  in 
their  old  age  they  required,  and  the  vengeance  for  which  their 
malicious  hearts  were  greedy.  The  sceptre  might  be  left  for 
some  time  in  their  hands,  and  then  they  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  surrender  it  in  return  for  a  quiet  and  opulent  retirement ; 
or  even,  perhaps,  to  carry  thein  off  at  the  same  time  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  fear  with  which  a  nascent  revolution  inspired 
them,  and  of  the  aversion  felt  for  them  by  a  people  disgusted 
with  their  vices. 

It  was  thus  Napoleon,  by  being  drawn  on  into  this  way  of 
conquering  a  foreign  throne  without  employing  war,  proceeding 
from  one  act  of  cunning  to  another,  became  daily  more  guilty. 
Some  have  laid  all  this  to  the  account  of  his  natural  perfidious- 
ncss,  and  others  to  the  imprudence  of  Murat,  who  had  involved 
liim  in  it  against  his  own  will.  The  truth,  however,  is  as  we 
have  stated  it  here.  Both,  inspired  by  ambition  and  guided  by 
circumstances,  concurred  according  to  their  position  in  this  dark 
work  ;  and  as  to  the  ]iroject  of  not  recognising  the  son  and  of 
using  the  instrumentality  of  the  angry  father  against  the  re- 
l)t>llious  son,  it  s])rung  up  at  the  same  time,  both  in  Paris  and 
]\Iadrid,  in  the  heads  of  Na])oleon  and  Murat  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  events  themselves;  for  the  conditions  being  such  as 
they  have  ])t'en  related,  did  not  admit  of  any  otlier  mode  of 
action.* 

N;i])olefm  inslantly  summoned  the  attendance  of  General 
Savary,  alre;idy  ('ni])l(>vcd  in  missions  of  the  givfitcst  magnitude, 
and  who  at  tliat  time  had  just  returned  frem  St.  Petersburg, 
where,   as    has    ])een   seen,    he   had  giv(Mi    abundant    ])r()ofs    of 

*  "Wliat,  is  licro  stated  is  |ivnvo(i  by  the  letters  of  both  Muiat  and  Napoleon, 
by  their  contents  and  their  dates. 
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suppleness  as  well  as  of  firmness.  Napoleon  opened  to  him 
the  whole  of  his  thoughts  respi'Cting  Spain,  his  desire  of  re- 
o-eneratinsf  the  country  and  of  binding  it  to  France  by  a  change 
of  dynasty ;  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  enter|:)rise, 
alternately  opposed  or  promoted  by  events ;  the  new  phase 
presented  by  the  lievolution  of  Aranjuez  ;  and  finally,  the  pos- 
sibility of  conducting  it  to  the  desired  end  by  making  use  of 
Charles  IV.  against  Ferdinand  VII.  Napoleon  expressed  to 
General  Savary  his  intention  of  not  recognising  the  son — of 
afffcting  a  religious  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  father — of 
maintaining  this  authority  as  long  as  might  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  crown,  and  of  making  him  yield  it  up  immediately, 
iir  at  a  later  period,  according  to  circumstances — to  draw 
Ferdinand  \Yi.  away  from  Madrid,  to  lead  him  to  Burgos 
or  Bayonne — finally,  to  make  sure  of  his  person,  and  to  obtain 
from  him  the  cession  of  his  rights  by  means  of  an  indemnity 
in  Italy,  such  as  Etruria  for  example.  Napoleon  enjoined 
Savary  to  act  with  discretion,  to  allure  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne, 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  dispute  decided  in  his  favour ;  but 
if  he  should  prove  obstinate,  boldly  to  publish  the  protest  of 
Charles  IV..  to  declare  that  he  alone  was  King  of  Spain,  and 
to  treat  Ferdinand  VII.  as  a  son,  and  as  a  subject,  like  a  rebel. 
The  least  violent  means  were  always  to  be  preferred.*  Napoleon 
wished  General  Savary  immediately  to  proceed  to  ]\[adrid,  to  go 

*  It  lias  ber-n  denied  that  General  Savary  ever  received,  or  Napoleon  ever 
cave,  this  commission.  It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  deplorable 
events  I tf  Bayonne  sprang'  by  cliance  from  the  conciirrence  of  events  ;  that  the 
royal  family  of  Sjiain — father,  mother,  son,  brotlier,  and  uncles — had  all  been 
drawn  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  allurement  to  throw  themselves  into  the  hands 
(if  Naj.ioleon,  who.  when  he  found  them  all  imitcd,  was  not  able  to  resist  the 
iem{.itatiijn  of  >eiziim-  njinn  them.  I  do  nor  know  that  Najioleon  wotild  be  more 
cxcii-abh/ evi-n  on  tliis  liyjiothesis.  But  lioweverthat  may  be,  the  proofs  exist, 
.and  lea\o  no  room  for  doubt,  l-'or  myself,  who  have  no  desire  to  tarnish  the 
;_'-loi-y  of  Na]iolcon.  I  will  speak  tlie  trutli  here,  as  I  liave  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Due  d'Kni.diicn,  under  tin-  rcsjionsibility  which  always  rests  upon  an  historian, 
(if  siatinL''  facts  )jrcci-ely  as  they  took  place.  I  have  Ldven  before  the  thon<rhts 
of  Najioleon  with  resjicct  to  th''  in\a^ion  of  Spain  ;  lien/  I  relate  with  accuracy, 
on  t  in;  MUthoriiy  of  unfjue^iioiiable  (locument> — theautoLrraph  letters  contained 
in  the  Louvre — the  succosion  r.f  his  idi^as  with  re-jiect  to  the  meetiiiij:  at, 
liayonne.  On  the  .-nithority  of  this  coriesjiondeiice.  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  (i(MK'r;d  .'~^a\'ai'y  rei'ei\  id  the  commission  which  I  have  attributed  to  him. 
As  Soon,  in  fact,  as  he  ;irrives.  he  writes  to  the  emperor,  ''  1  linvt  ^'alal  ii"uy 
int'  iitli)ii.<  t'}  I'riiin  Miirnt.''  Prince  ]\Iuraf  replies  to  th(.-  emj)eror,  "  Xoir  fhut  I 
/:noir  i/oiir  ririr.t^  <  ri  ruth' irj  /h^iU  In:  i/>iif  arcon/ iiifj  fo  >:our  ili.<irr"  Tlicn  Murat 
from  day  to  day  trives  an  account  of  e\eryt  hin'jr  which  is  '^oneby  him  to  induce 
the  Mill  lo  'JO  to  l;a\oime;  then  the  father,  the  bro;hei'>.  and  all  the  princes, 
icfen-inLT  always  to  ilie  I'lans  of  Napoleon,  transmitted  byCieneral  .^avary,  and 
other  a'jents  sent  afterwards.  Napoleon's  letters,  besides,  contain  his  ajijiroval 
of  all  these  acts,  at  (ir>t  in  voxcvX  phrases,  then  in  plain  lanfrnace — so  plain  as 
to  direct  ]\Iarshal  I'essieres  to  arri  st  I'erdinand  VII.  if  the  latter  sliould  refuse 
io  jiroceed  to  I'ayonne.  Thus  the  determination  of  N.ajioleon  to  cause  the 
S]ianish  t-rinces  to  be  allured  to  Bayonne  cannot  be  denied,  any  more  tlian 
that  tile  commission  of  conductinp'  them  thither  was  given  to  General  Savary. 
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find  tell  Mnrat  a  seci'et  which  had  been  concealed  from  him  till 
that  moment,  which  he  had  indeed  obtained  a  glimpse  of,  but 
which  it  was  necessary  to  communicate  to  him  by  a  confidential 
man  who  should  be  capable  of  guiding  him  in  this  tortuous 
course,  in  which  the  slightest  false  step  might  prove  fatal. 
General  Savary  immediately  set  out,  in  order  to  execute  com- 
pletely and  without  reserve  the  wishes  of  Napoleon. 

There  took  place,  however,  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  which  astonish  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  which  men  hasten  to 
call  inconsistencies  when  met  with  in  the  conduct  of  men  of 
less  acknowledged  superiority  than  those  on  whose  history  I  am 
now  engaged.  Although  a  sort  of  fatal  inclination  drew  him  to- 
wards the  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  never  concealed 
f  roui  himself  any  of  the  inconveniences  attached  to  this  deplorable 
undertaking.  He  anticipated  the  blame  that  would  be  thrown 
upon  him  by  public  opinion,  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards, 
their  obstinate  resistance,  and  the  advantage  which  might  be 
taken  of  that  resistance  by  England  ;  he  foresaw  all  these  incon- 
veniences with  astonishing  clearness ;  and  yet,  blinded  not  by 
the  difficulties,  but  with  regard  to  his  immense  power  to  con- 
f|uer  them,  drawn  by  the  passion  of  founding  a  new  order  in 
l^]urope,  he  proceeded  towards  his  ol^ject,  troubled,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  sudden  tliough  fleeting  apparition  of  the 
most  sinister  images.  An  incident,  ill  understood  even  at  this 
dav,  caused  one  of  those  accidental  changes  to  spring  up  in  his 
mind,  and  led  him  to  give  orders  the  very  reverse  of  tliose  he 
had  despatched  before — orders  which  certain  badly  informed 
liistorians  have  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain  he  had  no  wish  to  do  what  was  done,  and  that  he  had 
l)een  more  guilty  and  fnrthor  involved  than  he  wished  by  tJie 
ini]irudent  ambition  of  Mui\it. 

Among  the  agents  of  Na]ioleon  travelling  in  Spain  there 
was  one  in  whom  he  had  a  well-placed  confidence :  this  was  de 
Tournon,  his  chamberlain,  a  man  of  cool  mind,  little  inclined 
to  illusions,  and  sufficienfly  devoted  to  his  master  to  tell  him 
the  truth.  H<^  was  on(>  of  tliose  persons  whom  Napoleon  was 
well  pleased  to  send  on  any  mission  appan^ntly  indifferent,  such 
as  that  of  delivering  a  letter  of  congratulation  or  condolence  ; 
Ix^cause,  as  he  travelled,  he  observed  much,  observed  well,  and 
i-eported  faithfully  what  he  liad  observinl.  M.  de  '^I'ournon 
(luring  the  last  six  nionlhs  had  tak'en  several  journeys  to  Spain 
as  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Napoleon  to  Charles  IV.  He  had 
fornied  his  o]")inion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of  what  was  going  on 
ther(\  with  a  sagacity  which  events  too  well  justified.  ^J'hns,  for 
example,  he  hnd  clearly  seen  that  the  old  court  was  reaching 
the  term  of  its  dominion;  that  a  new  court  was  in  preparation, 
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already  adored  by  the  Spaniards ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  try 
to  attach  it  to  France,  by  the  need  which  it  had  of  French  pro- 
tection ;  to  ])e  very  careful  of  taking  away  the  crown  of  Spain 
either  by  force  or  stratagem,  inasnnich  as  a  fanatical  people 
would  make  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  advantages  which 
might  l)e  gathered  from  such  a  conquest  would  not  be  worth 
the  efforts  necessary  to  effect  it.  M.  de  Tournon  had  very 
clearly  seen  all  this,  and  was  not  afraid  to  say  so  in  his  nume- 
rous journeys  in  the  presence  both  of  Murat  and  his  officers,  all 
eager  for  bold  enterprises,  entertaining  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  Spaniards,  and  not  believing  for  a  moment  that  they 
could  resist  our  arms,  before  which  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe 
had  given  way.  M.  de  Tournon,  during  his  sojourn  in  Madrid, 
having  seen  the  preludes  to  the  Revolution  of  Aranjuez,  and  the 
])opular  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  young  king,  still  remained 
convinced  that  it  would  be  folly  to  seize  upon  Spain,  either  by 
circuitous  means  or  open  force,  and  that  it  would  be  a  hundred 
times  better  to  make  an  ally  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  who  would  be 
still  more  submissive  than  Charles  1\'.,  because  the  Prince  of 
the  IVace  and  the  old  queen  would  no  longer  be  at  his  side  to 
subject  his  submissiveness  to  the  iluctuation  of  their  caprices  or 
resentments.  Napoleon  had  given  orders  to  M.  de  Tournon  to 
be  at  Burgos  on  the  15th  of  March,  proposing  to  arrive  there 
himself  at  the  same  time,  and  being  anxious  to  collect  from 
the  mouth  of  a  man  in  whom  he  could  confide  the  details  of 
all  that  might  have  taken  place.  M.  de  Tournon,  on  his  way 
to  I^iirgos.  being  obliged  to  pass  through  the  headquarters  of 
Murat.  neither  concealed  from  him  nor  his  officers  the  fear  with 
which  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged  inspired  him. 
ex])osed  himself  to  all  their  raillery  (]\[urat  in  particular  found 
fault  with  liim  ,  and  went  to  Jiurgos  on  the  15th.  as  he  had 
been  ordered.  From  Burgos  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  in  order 
liuml)ly  to  entreat  him.  Imt  with  the  earnestness  of  an  honest 
man.  not  to  take  any  further  definite  part  before  having  seen 
S])ain  with  his  own  eyes,  above  all  not  to  found  his  determina- 
tion on  tht^  information  forwarded  to  him  by  brave  but  heedless 
soldieis  wlio  thought  of  nothing  Init  l)attles  and  crowns;  that 
it  would  be  found  they  had  made  cruel  miscalculations  res])ect- 
ing  S])ain,  and  disregarded  what  ])ei-ha])s  might  turn  out  dread- 
U\\  evils.  He  waited  at  Jku'gos  till  the  24th,  and  not  fintling 
Napoleon  arrive,  he  set  out  for  Faris,  which,  witli  the  greatest 
expedition,  he  could  not  reach  till  the  29th,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  roads  and  of  the  relays  of  horses,  both  worn  out 
I)v  the  excessive  use  at  that  time  made  of  them. 

^lurat.  occu])ied  as  he  had  Ijeen  with  his  tmtrance  into  Madrid. 
wrote  no  des])atches  on  the  22nd  and  23rd.  and  Napoleon  was 
without  news  on  the  2Sth  and  29th.      JF'  was  very  uneasy  as  to 
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what  might  have  happened  in  Spain  ;  and  in  this  state  of  extreme 
anxiety  he  was  h^d  for  a  moment  to  look  at  things  in  a  less 
favourable  point  of  view.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  an  eye- 
witness who  was  wise  and  well-informed,  and  with  a  full  con- 
viction and  entire  disinterestedness  contradicted  the  interested 
accounts  given  by  military  men — the  arrival  of  such  a  witness 
produced  in  Napoleon's  mind  a  sudden,  and  unhappily  too  short 
a  change  of  resolutions,  for  it  lasted  scarcely  twenty-four  hours. 
Napoleon  shared  all  the  anxieties  of  M.  de  Tournon  at  the  idea 
of  the  French  entering  Madrid  at  the  very  moment  of  a  political 
revolution,  mixing  with  their  natural  forwardness  in  the  strife 
of  the  factions  which  divided  Spain,  coming  into  collision  witli 
the  Spaniards  and  involving  him  in  immense  difficulties,  per- 
haps in  a  war  of  extermination  with  a  fierce  people  passionately 
attached  to  their  independence.  lie  immediately  wrote  to  Murat 
that  M.  de  Tournon  was  just  about  to  set  out  and  to  bring  him 
new  orders ;  that  he  was  proceeding  too  quickly,  and  was  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  appear  under  the  walls  of  Madrid  (yet  Murat 
was  rather  behind  than  in  advance  of  the  period  determined 
upon  by  Napoleon  for  his  entrance  into  the  capital) ;  that  he, 
was  not  only  ])roceeding  too  ((uickly  in  directing  his  covps 
(VarriUc  upon  Madrid,  but  that  he  directed  (:Jeneral  Dnpont  too 
soon  to  go  beyond  the  Guadarrama  ;  that  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
informed  of  the  return  of  the  Spanish  troops  under  General 
Taranco  towards  Old  Castille,  he  onglit  not  to  have  weakened 
the  garrisons  of  Segovia  and  V'alladolid  ;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bewai'e  of  mixing  himself  up  with  tht^  Spaniards,  of  taking 
any  pai't  in  their  divisions,  and  es])ecially  of  coming  into  collision 
wiili  them,  for  every  war  of  this  descri])tion  was  ruinous;  that 
it  was  a  niislake  lo  siip^jose  the  Spaniards  to  be  little  to  be  feared 
because  they  were  disai'tued  ;  that  inch'pendently  of  their  natural 
lierceness,  they  wouhl  have  all  the  energy  of  a  7Uuo  people  ivlioni 
political  passions  had  vol  cjhanslcd ;  that  the  army,  thougli 
scai'cely  amounting  to  I00,000  men,  and  inca])able  of  resisting 
the  weakest  Fi'eiieh  force,  ^\•()uld  s(>]iarate,  in  order  to  go  into 
e\'ery  ]ir()vince,  find  to  serve  as  the  I'crne.l  for  vonliniad  insvr- 
,rrfii)n ;  that  tlie  priests,  monks,  and  nobles,  knowing  well  that 
they  could  only  come  to  I'eforni  the  old  social  condition  of  Spain, 
would  use  all  their  iniluence  to  stir  u])  a  fanatical  [leople  against 
thetii;  that  England  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  tlie 
circumstances  to  involve  us  in  iiuniense  difhculties,  and  create 
for  us  new  embarrassments;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
do  nothing  hastily,  and  to  maintain  the  greatest  ])ossible  reserve 
between  the  father  and  the  son  ;  that  with  regard  to  the  father, 
it  was  im])ossible  to  suffer  him  to  reign  longer,  because  the 
government  of  the  (|ueen  and  the  favourite  had  b(>come  intoler- 
able to  the  Spaniards;  that  with  respect  to  tlie  son,  he  was  in 
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reality  au  enemy  of  France,  for  he  .shared  in  the  highest  degree 
in  all  the  Spanish  prejudices,  and  that  the  aversion  which  he 
was  su])posed  to  entertain  for  his  father's  policy — a  ])olicy  of 
concessions  towards  France — constituted  some  part  of  the  popu- 
larity which  he  enjoyed ;  that  experience  had  proved  how  little 
influence  marriages  exercised  in  changing  the  policy  of  princes; 
that  Ferdinand  would  then  before  long  be  the  declared  enemy 
of  the  French  ;  that,  nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  not  to  break 
with  him,  for,  mean  as  he  was,  uar  uppodtloii  iruald  mala:  him  a 
licro ;  that  between  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  father  to 
reign  and  of  patting  confidence  in  the  son,  it  was  necessary  not 
to  Ije  liasty  in  choosing;  above  all,  to  give  no  one  reason  \i) 
divine  the  course  we  were  likely  to  adopt,  whicli  was  the  more 
easily  done,  as  he  (Na])oleon)  did  not  yd  kmrw  it  himself ;  that 
it  was  necessary  to  give  hi»])es  of  the  possibility  of  a  kind  and 
disinterested  arbitratic)n.  and  that  as  to  an  interview  with  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  that  should  not  be  thouglit  of,  except  in  case  France 
should  Ije  di'cidctUy  obliged  to  acknowledge  him;  that,  in  a  word. 
]irudence  advised  to  do  nothing  hastily — nothing  pn^cipitately  ; 
that  J'rince  ^lurat  should  esp(^cially  guard  against  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  ]X'rsonal  interests;  that  Na])oleon  would  think  for 
him,  provided  he  did  not  think  for  iiimself ;  tliat  the  crown  of 
Portugal  would  always  ])e  at  his  dis|)osal  to  reward  tlie  services 
of  the  most  faithful  of  his  lieutenants — of  him  who,  to  all  his 
own  merits,  added  the  ad\antage  of  being  his  sister's  husband. 

Such  was  the  wise  counsel  which  Napoleon,  under  the  inlluence 
and  Ijy  the  instrumentality  of  jNI.  de  Tonrnon.  was  about  to 
address  tn  his  lieuleiiant,  when,  after  having  ])een  two  davs 
witlidut  news.  Ill-  received  ^Im-at's  letters  of  the  24tli,  in  which 
till-  lattei-  uil'ormed  him  ol'  his  peaceable  entrance  into  ^ladrid, 
t  hi'  i-xcflliMit  I'ecept  ion  wliicli  had  been  given  him,  the  inclination 
of  tlif  did  >ovci'figns  to  lhr(nv  themselves  into  his  arms,  theii" 
eagi-rni'ss  to  prutt-st  again>1  the  abdication  of  the  19th — the 
facility,  in  line,  of  rendering  the  throne  vacant  by  refu>ing  to 
i-icognis'-  |-'ci-dinand  \  II..  and  thus  ])lacing  Spain  betweeii  a 
king  who  liad  a!Mli(\atr(l  and  one  wlm  was  not  acknowled<j-ed. 
Xapojrnn  then  linding  all  t  lie  means  again  in  his  hands  in  which 
III'  had  ceased  to  l)elic\e  lor  a  moment,  returned  to  the  ])lan 
siigLi'i'sted  to  Mui'at  and  himself  Iw  the  Revolution  of  Aranjuez, 
ami  confirined  t  he  orders  which  had  just  Ijeen  confided  to  (leneral 
Savary  before  the  ari-ival  of  ^L  de  'J'ournon.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Xa]K)h'on,  in  a  fresh  letter,  dated  on  the  30th,  wrote 
to  Murat  that  he  aiJjiroNed  of  tlu^  whole  of  his  conduct,  and 
that  he  had  done  well  by  entering  Madrid  ;  that  it  was,  however, 
necessary  to  continue  to  avoid  cn-ery  kind  of  collision,  especially 
to  guard  against  any  mischief  l)eing  done  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  even  to  send  him  to  Payoune   if  he  could;    carefully  to 
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l^rotect  the  old  sovereigns,  to  bring  them  from  Aranjuez  to  the 
Escurial,  where  they  woiikl  be  in  the  midst  of  the  French  army ; 
to  beware  of  acknowledging  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  finally,  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  French  court  at  Bayonne,  whither  it  was 
about  immediately  to  proceed.  Napoleon  caused  M.  de  Tournon 
to  set  out  immediately  without  putting  into  his  hands  tlu^ 
cautious  letter  of  which  we  have  just  given  an  analysis,*  but 
without  having  been  able  to  conceal  either  the  slight  disappro- 
bation which  he  had  felt  regarding  the  conduct  of  Murat,  or  the 
apprehension  which  the  possible  consequences  of  this  Spanish 
affair  excited  in  his  mind.  He  sent  him  back  without  the  letter, 
with  the  mission  to  continue  to  observe  everything,  and  to  pre- 
pare apartments  for  him  at  Madrid.  Napoleon  himself  took  his 
departure  on  the  2nd  of  April  for  Bordeaux,  where  he  wished 
to  remain  some  days,  in  order  to  receive  further  letters  from 
Murat,  and  to  give  to  all  those  who  were  to  be  conducted  to 
Bayonne,  compulsorily  or  voluntarily,  time  to  be  brought  or  to 
re])air  thither.  He  left  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Paris  to  engage 
the  attention  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  representatives 
of  European  diplomacy,  who  would  require  to  be  reassured  or 
satisfied  on  the  arrival  of  every  courier  who  should  arrive  from 
Madrid.  M.  de  Tolstoy  claimed  this  care  and  attention  more 
than  any  of  the  rest.  Napoleon  took  with  him  the  docile  and 
faithful  M.  de  Champagny,  from  whom  he  had  no  great  objec- 
tions to  fear,  and  even  preceded  his  household,  so  eager  was  he 
to  get  nearer  to  the  theatre  of  events.  Plxpecting  to  remain 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  to  receive 
there  many  princes  and  princesses,  he  gave  directions  for  the 
empress  to  come  and  join  liim  there  in  a  few  days.  He  arrived 
at  13ordeaux  on  tlie  4th  of  April,  very  impatient  to  receive  news 
of  IVIurat. 

The  events  at  jMadrid,  which  had  stagnated  for  a  moment  whilst 
Murat  was  wailing  for  orders  from  Paris,  and  Ferdinand  VII. 
was  expecting  his  two  principal  confidential  advisers.  Canon 
I]sco'i(|uiz  and  the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado,  soon  resumed  their  course. 
Murat,  even  while  yielding  to  tlie  impulse  of  his  usual  boldness, 
could  not  avoid  feeling  occasional  anxiety  witli  r(\gard  to  his 
conduct,  and  asking  himself  wliether  he  had  well  or  ill  compre- 
licnded  the  em])eror's  intentions.  He  was  therefore  deliglited 
on  receiving  th(^  hotter  of  the  30th,  and  in  spite  of  the  momen- 

*  'J'h(;  letter  of  which  tlie  analysis  is  lioro  ij^ivcn  will  be  found  given  word 
fi)i-  word,  and  its  autlK^nt  icity  discussed,  in  a  special  note  phu:ed  at  the  end 
of  this  l)ook,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  narrative.  In  tliis 
iiMtc  1  have  been  desirous  of  discussing  the  principal  points  of  tlie  Spanish 
allnirs,  and  of  i^stablishing  the  foundations  on  which  my  historical  assertions 
rest.  The  letter  in  question  called  for  s])ecial  attention  in  consequence  of  its 
iinportanco,  and  I  tliink  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  and  explaining  its  exist- 
ence, which  I  was  ;it  first  di>j)osed  to  doubt. 
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taiy  blame,  the  secret  of  which  M.  de  Tournon  had  divulged  in 
Madrid,  he  only  persevered  with  the  greater  zeal  and  cunning 
in  the  ]ilan.  so  little  worthy  of  his  honour,  which  he  liad  invented 
as  quickly  as  his  master.     General  Savary  had  just  arrived  as 
the  bearer  of  the  emperor's  secret  wishes,  which  were  in  such 
sad  harmony  with  those  of  Murat,  and  he  had  no  more  hesitation 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.     '^I'lu^  ])lan  indicated  by  events 
ap]ieared  to  JMurat  to  be,  not  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  VII., 
to  induce  hiiu,  if  ])ossiblf.  to  nicct  the  enqu'ror,  if  he  resisted  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ])rotest  of  Chai'les  W .,  in  order  to  declare 
the  latter  the  only  King  of  Spain,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  a  rebel- 
lious son  and  usur])ei-;  to  rescue  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  from 
the  hands  o'i  his  executioners.  l)e)th  from  humanity  and  politic 
calculation,  for  he  was  al)Out  to  beconu^  in  existing  circumstances 
a  very  ust-ful   instrument  :  this  ])l;ui.  too.  was  agreeable  to  tlie 
commands  of  Napoleon,  who  was  on  his  way  to  ]iayoinie.    jMurat 
and  (Jeneral  Sa\ary  came  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  manner 
in   which   this  ditlicult   plot   was  to  be  brought  to  a  successful 
is<ue.     They  had  a  very  convenient  auxiliary  in  ^\.  de  IJeauhar- 
nais  ;    and    the    more   con\'enient.   as    he   was  convinced   in    liis 
blind  confidence  tliat   l-'enliiiand  A'lJ.  could  do  nothing  better 
than  hasten  to  meet  Napoleon,  and  to  throw  himself  into  his 
arms  or  at  his  feet  in  order  to  obtain  th<>  recognition  of  his  new 
title,  the  confirmation  of  all  that  had  taken  ])lace  at  Aranjuez, 
and  tht'  hand  of  a  I'rench  princess.     ]\I.  de  Peauharnais  daily 
advised  Ferdinand  to  adopt  this  course,  as  the  latter,  who  was 
most  eager  to  receive  iiermission  from  Napolt>on  to  reign,  but 
dared  not  yet   take  any  steps  in  the  absence  of  his  favoui'ites, 
promised  to  follow  tlie  advice  of  the  French  aml)assador  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  collected  around  him  in  ]\Iadrid  those  in  whom 
he  ])lnced   his  confidence.      Ke  had  already  removed  from   his 
ministry  those  who  were  regarded  as  being  the  most  devoted  to 
the  I'rince  of  the  Peace,  or  towards  whom  he  felt  no  inclination. 
The  admini^tiTit  ion  of  the  war  di^partment  had  l)een  committed 
to  ]\I.    ()"l''arrill,    an   officer  of   distinction,   who   had    formerly 
commandi'd  the  ,S])anish  troops  in  Tuscany;  the  finances  to  ^f. 
d'Azanza.  a  highly  res])ected  former  minister;    the  department 
of  justice  to    Don    Sebastian   I'iinu-la.  who  had  obtained   great 
re]iutation  in  the  administi-at ion  of  tlie  laws.     i\i^,  had  removed 
M.  de  Caballei'o,  who  alon(>  in  late  times  had  made  any  op]iosition 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  but  who  was  accused  of  ]ilaying  no 
very  respectable  character  in  th(>  prosecution  of  the  suit  of  the 
I'iscurial  ;   and  he  had  retained   in  the  office  of  foreign  affairs 
M.   de   Cevallos.   the   humble   servant  on    all  occasions  of  the 
i^rince  of  the  Peace,  and   es])ecially  in  the  great  question  of  the 
journey  to  Andalusia.       Cevallos  pretended  at  this  time  to  be 
the  most  faithful  friend  of  the  new  court,  which  had  in  its  ey(^s 

V«'l..  V.  ,       X 
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a  most  excellent  title — his  detestation  of  the  French,  whom, 
however,  he  was  ready  to  serve  as  soon  as  their  arms  were 
triumphant. 

The  Duke  de  I'lnfantado  having  at  length  arrived,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  as  we  have  said,  appointed  him  governor  of  the  Council 
of  Castille  and  commandant  of  his  military  house.  He  had 
also  the  satisfaction  of  again  seeing  and  embracing  his  pre- 
ceptor, whom  he  had  most  unworthily  given  up  in  the  suit  of 
the  Escurial,  but  whom  he  loved  from  habit,  and  to  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  open  his  heart,  which  he  did  to  very  few. 
He  wished  to  load  him  with  dignities  and  to  make  him  grand 
inquisitor,  which  Canon  Escoiquiz  with  a  feigned  disinterested- 
ness declined,  imitating  in  this  respect  the  conduct  of  Cardinal 
de  Fleury,  and  desiring  nothing  more  than  to  be  the  preceptor 
of  his  royal  pupil,  but  in  reality  under  this  title  aspiring  to  be 
governor  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  He  only  accepted  the  title 
of  councillor  of  State  and  the  cordon  of  Charles  III.  just  as  if  to 
afford  his  king  the  pleasure  of  giving  him  something.  It  was 
with  the  help  of  these  different  persons,  and  by  forming  a  more 
secret  council  with  the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado  and  Canon  Escoi- 
quiz, in  which  the  most  important  decisions  were  to  be  made, 
and  those  grand  questions  to  be  solved  on  which  his  own  fate 
and  that  of  his  monarchy  depended. 

The  questions  which  Ferdinand  had  to  resolve  may  all  be 
comprised  in  a  single  one — should  he  go  to  meet  Napoleon  in 
order  to  obtain  his  good-will,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  new 
title,  and  the  hand  of  a  French  princess?  or  sliould  he  rather 
proudly  await  in  Madrid,  surrounded  by  the  fidelity  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  nation,  what  the  French  would  dare  to  attempt 
against  the  dynasty  ?  I^ven  before  resolving  this  grave  ques- 
tion, various  acts  of"  obsequiousness  towards  Napoleon  had  been 
performed.  After  having  sent  three  grandees  of  th(^  court — 
Count  Fernand  Nmlez,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  and  the  Duke 
of  Frias — the  Infant  Don  Carlos  was  despatched  to  meet  him — 
to  go  as  far  as  Jkirgos,  Vittoria,  Irun,  and  if  necessary,  even  to 
Bayonne.  '^J'liis  first  mark  of  respect  being  sliown  to  Napoleon, 
it  remained  to  know  what  concessions  must  be  made  to  ensure 
his  favour  in  case  he  should  assume  the  duty  of  acting  as 
arbiter  between  faflier  and  sou.  Several  days  were  occupied 
in  delibfM'ating  on  this  difficult  subject. 

First  of  all,  it  would  liave  been  necessary  to  know  what  were 
Na])oleon's  intentions  witli  regard  to  Spain,  when  he  had  added 
to  tlie  30,000  men  sent  to  Tiisbon  anotlier  army  estimated  at 
not  less  than  8o,ooo,  whose  march  by  Jiayonne  and  IVrpignan, 
l)y  Castille  ;iiul  Catalonia,  clearly  indicated  some  very  different 
(ibject  from  f'ortugal.  l^ut  Ferdinand's  councillors,  both  those 
wliom   lit>   had    recently  introduced  into  the  ministry  and  those 
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who  had  formed  a  part  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  France.  M.  de  Cevallos,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  had  never  been  initiated  into  any  of  the  negotiations 
carrifd  on  in  l\iris  by  M.  Yzf|nierdo.  The  Prince  of  the 
Peace  and  the  queen  alone  were  acquainted  with  them,  and 
Charles  IV.  knew  nothing  more  than  they  thought  fit  to  tell 
him.  Besides,  these  negotiations  themselves,  as  M.  Yzquierdo 
sagaciously  asserted,  were  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  lure 
to  conceal  under  a  feigned  dispute  the  secret  designs  of 
Napoleon. 

Thus  Ferdinand's  councillors,  new  as  well  as  old.  knew 
nothing  of  what  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  acfpiainted 
with,  and  he  himself  only  knew  what  M.  Y/.(|uierdo  had  rather 
guessed  than  ascertained.  Whilst  these  deliberations  were 
being  carried  on,  a  despatch  from  Yzquierdo  arrived  in  Madrid, 
addressed  to  the  Prince  of  the  I'eace.  and  written  from  Paris 
on  the  24th,  before  anything  was  known  of  the  Revolution  of 
Aranjuez.  In  this  despatch  Yzquierdo  gave  the  details  of  the 
])retended  negotiation  going  on  between  the  cabinets  of  Madrid 
and  Paris.  It  ap])eared,  according  to  the  language  of  this 
negotiation,  that  Xapoleon  rerjuired  a  peqietual  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  the  two  countries,  the  opening  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  to  the  French,  and  finally,  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties, 
the  free  passage  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  protection  of 
Portugal,  and  the  exchange  of  that  kingdom  for  the  provinces 
on  the  Ebro  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  such  as  Xavarre. 
Aragon,  and  Catalonia.  On  these  conditions,  Yzf(uierdo  in- 
formed the  princ(\  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  grant  the  King 
of  Spain  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Americas,  would  acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand  ^TL  as  heir-]-)resumptive  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  gi\e  him  a  French  ])rincess  in  marriage.  He  had. 
as  he  said,  eaiMiestly  contended  against  these  conditions,  and 
especially  against  that  which  related  to  the  cession  of  the  pro- 
vinces on  till'  Fi)ru,  but  without  success,  lie  did  not  add,  be- 
cause he  had  alri'aily  stated  it  personally  in  his  short  journey  to 
Madrid,  that  Xa])oleon  had  a  \-ery  differtMit  obj<'ct  in  vitnv,  and 
aimed  at  taking  away  the  crown  itsi^lf.  In  otluu"  respects  the 
contents  of  this  de-patch  were  ])erfectly  correct,  for  !M.  de 
Talleyrand.  <in  his  part,  had  made  a  similar  re]iort  to  the 
eiiqu'ror,  offering,  if  he  desired,  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with 
the  court  of  S]'>ain  on  tlu'se  conditions. 

A\'hen  Ferdinand's  couiKMJlors  reci'i\'ed  ]\I.  Yzquierdo's  de- 
s]iatch,  which  was  not  intended  f()r  them,  in  their  ignorance  of 
men  and  busine-^s  they  thought  themselves  thoroughly  masters 
of  the  secret  of  Na]-»olron's  ])olicy.  They  thought  that  in 
realitv  there  were  no  otli^r  (luestions  between  the  ijfovernments 
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of  France  and  Spain  than  those  mentioned  in  the  despatch  of 
Yzquierdo,  and  that  Napoleon  had  no  idea  whatever  of  seizing 
upon  the  crown  of  Spain.  They  reasoned  as  follows :  first, 
that  Napoleon  would  not  dare  to  brave  the  power  of  Spain  by 
making  an  attempt  upon  the  crown ;  as  true  Spaniards  they 
could  not  entertain  this  idea.  That  he  had  any  desire  to  do  so, 
they  thought  still  less  admissible.  If  ad  he  not,  after  the  battles 
of  Ansterlitz  and  Jena,  left  their  thrones  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria  and  l^russia?  He  had  up  till  this  time  dethroned  only 
the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  who  had  drawn  down  this  severe  treat- 
ment upon  tliemselves  by  unpardonable  treachery.  But  the 
court  of  Sjiain  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  a  similar  fate,  since 
it  had,  on  the  contrary,  lavished  all  its  resources  in  the  service 
of  Franco.  The  only  questions  to  be  decided,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Ferdinand's  councillors,  were,  whether  they  should  ex- 
change a  few  ]:>rovinces  for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  consent 
to  open  the  Spanish  Indies  to  the  French,  and  agree  to  an 
alliance  which  already  existed  in  justice  and  in  fact,  and  which, 
after  all,  was  for  the  true  interests  of  both  countries.  Tlie  only 
nice  point  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  provinces  on  the  Fbro,  a  sacri- 
fice which  the  nation  would  most  unwillingly  make,  and  which 
might  prove  very  injurious  to  the  popularity  of  the  young  king. 
On  this  ]:)oint,  however,  the  language  of  Yzquierdo  conveyed 
nothing  absolute.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  in  exchange  for  a 
military  road  to  l^ortugal  that  the  French  cabinet  a]:)peared 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  ]U'ovinces  on  the  Ebro,  But  if  they 
]ireferred  su]i])orting  the  Ijondage  of  this  military  road,  then 
they  might  dispense  with  tlve  cession  of  the  provinces  asked, 
and  escape  with  tlu^  inconvenient  but  teiuporary  passage  of  the 
I'^rench  troops ;  for  as  soon  as  Na]wleon  should  have  a  new  war 
in  the  north  (wliicli  could  not  fail  to  happen)  he  would  be  forced 
to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  Spain  would  be  freed  from  the  pre- 
sence of  his  troops. 

Such  was  their  manner  of  interpreting  Yzcpiierdo's  despatcli. 
F(^rdinand's  councillors  said  to  thi^mselves  that  tlie  worst  wliicli 
could  ha]ipen  i'roiu  a  direct  negotiation  with  Na])oleon  would  be 
tlu^  being  obliged  to  mak(^  some  concessions  with  regard  to  tlu^ 
colonies;  sti])ula1e  anew  an  alliances  which  had  not  ceased  to 
exist,  and  to  concede  ;i  military  r(iii1t>  to  Fortugal ;  and  tliat,  in 
i'e1iii-n.  the  acknowledgment  of  the  tith^  of  the  new  king  would 
he  certainly  (jl)tained.  It  was  this  last  considcM'al  ion  which 
exercised  the  greatest  infiuonce  on  tlie  nn'nds  of  those  ignorant 
advisers  and  of  their  ignorant  master,  aiul  which  caused  all  others 
to  ])('  regarded  as  of  no  im]X)rtance.  Altliough  it  never  entered 
tlieir  minds  that  the  recognition  of  lA'ixlinand  \M.  might  be 
i-el'iised.  certain  synqitoms  had  givtm  them  some  uneasiness  on 
this  subject.     The  attentions  shown  by  IMurat  to  the  old  sove- 
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reigns,  the  oagerness  to  protect  tlieiii  by  a  detacliraent  of  French 
cavalry,  the  declaration  that  no  act  of  violence  would  be  allowed 
against  the  J-'rince  of  the  Peace,  some  proposals  which  had  come 
from  Aranjiiez,  when  the  old  court  consoled  itself  by  boasting  of 
the  protection  of  its  powerful  friend  Napoleon — all  these  circum- 
stances excited  some  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  little  court  of  some  decided  change  of  policy  in  favour  of 
Charles  IV.,  a  change  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of 
France.  Althougli  M.  de  Beauharnais  had  given  them  reason 
to  ho])e  for  the  good- will  of  Napoleon  without  promising  it,  they 
liad  obtained  nothing  from  the  ambassadors  for  many  days  but 
vague  words — tlie  reiterated  advice  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  Napoleon  in  order  to  obtain  his  favour,  which  was, 
therefore,  not  yet  acquired,  since  it  was  necessary  to  go  so  far 
to  attain  it.  Murat,  who  stood  in  a  still  closer  and  more  direct 
communication  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  still  less 
favourable,  lie  showed  no  inclination  to  pay  court  to  any 
except  the  old  sovereigns,  and  only  gave  the  young  king  the 
title  of  Frincc  of  the  Asturias.  From  the  tenor  of  other  jiro- 
positions  from  Aranjuez,  they  began  to  fear  that  the  old  sove- 
reigns entertained  the  idea  of  going  in  person  to  meet  Napoleon 
1  o  inform  him  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Revolution  of  Aranjuez 
had  been  effected,  to  surprise  his  favour,  and  obtain  redress  of 
their  wrongs.  They  wen»  afraid  that  power  might  thus  return 
to  Charles  IV..  and  if  not  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  at  least  to  the  queen,  who  would  put  Ferdinand  again  in 
the  sad  situation  of  an  oppressed  son,  the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado 
ami  {'anoii  l*]scoiY(uiz  in  strong  castles,  and  tlius  be  avenged 
u[K)ii  both  for  the  few  days  of  abasement  to  wliich  she  had  been 
obliged  to  submit,  and  al)ove  all,  for  tlie  fall  of  her  favourite, 
for  whom  she  would  always  continue  inconsolable. 

This  was  the  reason  which  above  all  others,  far  more  than 
ihfir  igiioi'aiiec  ol:'  alfaii's  c)r  than  foreign  suggestions,  led  Ferdi- 
nand \  II.  anil  his  silly  councillors  to  ado])t  the  idea  of  going  in 
a  body  I0  meet  Napoleon.  Tlu>  danger  of  conq)romising  by  an 
iiiijirutlcnt  negotiation  the  ])ro\inces.  colonial  privileges,  or  some 
other  great  inierest  of  the  S])anish  monarchy,  never  even  pre- 
sented itself  I0  tlitii-  minds,  so  exclusively  were  they  occu])ied 
with  the  fear  that  Charles  W .  would  go  to  ])lead  for  himself, 
and  peiliaps  gain  his  cause  from  Na])oleon.  'I'lu'v  would  have 
been  a  hundred  limes  better  pleasetl  to  see  Naj)oleon  reign  in 
Spain  than  to  see  the  qiKMMi  again  in  ])ossession  of  the  royal 
authority.  This  s;une  feeling  was  entertaineil  by  the. old  sove- 
reigns in  tlieir  turn  ;  and  to  the  nn'sfortune  of  S])ain  and  France, 
this  ft^'ling  caused  the  scejjtre  of  Philip  \'.  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  P)onaparte  family. 

'Iliis  fear  no  sooner  took  full  [)ossession  of  the  minds  of  the 
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new  court,  than  the  question  of  going  to  meet  Napoleon  was  de- 
cided, and  the  deliberations  to  which  the  journey  might  still  give 
rise,  were  the  mere  hesitations  of  feeble  minds,  incapable  even 
of  willing  resolutely  what  they  desired  to  do.  Efforts  were  not 
wanting,  either  on  the  part  of  Murat  or  of  General  Savary,  to 
put  an  end  to  these  hesitations.  Murat  availed  himself  of  M.  de 
Beauharnais  to  repeat  daily  in  Ferdinand's  ears  the  advice  to  set 
out,  impressing  on  this  unfortunate  ambassador  that  this  was  the 
only  means  of  repairing  the  fault  that  he  had  committed  by  hin- 
dering the  journey  to  Andalusia.  Murat  had  also  seen  Canon 
Escoiquiz.  The  latter,  looking  upon  himself  as  necessarily  much 
more  clever  than  a  soldier  who  had  passed  his  life  on  the  battle- 
field, flattered  himself  with  being  able  very  easily  to  penetrate 
the  secret  of  the  court  of  France  by  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion with  the  person  who  represented  it  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army.  Murat  saw  him,  took  good  care  not  to  promise  before- 
hand the  recognition  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  but  declared  many  times 
that  Napoleon's  intentions  were  altogether  friendly ;  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  and  that  if 
his  troops  were  at  the  gates  of  Madrid  at  the  moment  of  the  last 
revolution,  it  was  a  pure  accident ;  but  that  Europe  being  able 
to  make  him  responsible  for  this  revolution,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
very  sure,  before  recognising  the  new  king,  that  everything  had 
taken  place  legitimately  and  naturally  at  Aranjuez  ;  that  no  one 
was  better  able  to  give  him  complete  information  on  the  subject 
than  Ferdinand  VII.  ;  and  that  the  ])resence  of  this  prince,  as 
well  as  the  explanations  which  he  could  give,  would  not  fail  to 
produce  a  decisive  effect  on  the  emperor's  mind.  J\lurat  thus 
duped  the  poor  canon,  wlio  flattered  liimself  with  duping  him, 
and  who  went  away  convinced  tliat  this  journey  would  infallibly 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  I'rince  of  the  Asturias  as  King  of 
Spain. 

Jt  was  known  that  General  Savary  had  arrived  in  Madrid, 
and  althougli  lu^  was  in  a  ])Osition  inferior  to  that  of  Murat,  he 
was  regardi'd  as  being  perhaps  more  thoroughly  informed  of 
Na]X)l<'on's  real  thoughts  than  the  commander-in-chief.  An 
intt'rvi(!W  wifh  him  was  therefore  desired.  'J'he  Canon  Escoiquiz 
and  the  Duke  dc  I'lnfantado  wished  to  convei'se  with  liim  them- 
selves, and  then  to  present  him  to  Fei'dinand  VD.  After  having 
received  still  more  explicit  assuranc(>s  from  him  than  tliose 
given  Ijy  ]\lurat,  because  General  Savary  was  less  bound  to 
i"eserv(\  they  presented  liim  to  the  J'rince  of  the  Asturias.  The 
ju'ince  (|uestioned  General  Savary  as  to  the  utility  of  the  journey 
111'  was  advised  to  undertake,  and  llie  conse(|uences  of  an  inter- 
view with  Napoleon.  At  that  time  tliere  was  no  ((uestion  about 
going  to  JJayonne,  l)nt  only  to  Burgos  or  Mttoria ;  for  the 
emperor,  they  were  assured,  was  on  the  point  of  arriving,  and 
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the  matter  at  issue  was  that  ot"doin<^lum  homage,  of  anticijialiiit^- 
the  meeting  of  the  old  sovereigns  with  him,  and  of  being  the 
iirst  to  speak  in  order  to  exphiin  so  as  to  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  of  the  inexpUcable  iievohition  of  Araujuez.  General 
Savary,  without  pledging  the  emperor's  word — with  whose  in- 
tentions on  matters  unknown  when  he  had  left  I'aris  he  was, 
he  said,  unacquainted — had  no  trouble  in  misleading  persons 
who  would  have  deceived  themselves  had  no  one  else  deceived 
them.  Affecting  to  speak  merely  his  own  sentiments,  he  alleged 
that  when  Napoleon  should  have  seen  the  Spanish  prince,  heard 
from  liis  own  mouth  an  account  of  the  late  events,  and,  above 
all,  become  convinced  that  France  would  find  in  him  a  faithful 
ally,  he  would  acknowledge  him  as  King  of  Spain.  That  took 
place  on  this  occasion  which  usually  happens  in  conversations 
of  this  kind :  General  Savary  thought  he  had  promised  nothing 
by  giving  abundant  reason  to  hope,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  thought 
that  everything  he  had  been  given  reason  to  hope  for  was 
actually  promised.  The  general  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  prince 
t  han  the  resolution  already  taken,  of  going  to  meet  Napoleon,  was 
definitively  settled.  An  incident,  however,  was  very  near  compro- 
mising the  result  which  jNJurat  and  Savary  were  anxious  to  effect. 
The  emperor  had  given  orders  to  rescue  the  J'rince  of  the 
Feace  from  the  fury  of  the  enemies  who  were  eager  for  his 
death,  in  order  not  to  suffer  the  commission  of  a  crime  before 
the  eyes,  and  in  some  measure  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
French  army  ;  and  secondly,  in  order  to  have  in  his  hands  an 
instrument  by  whose  aid  he  reckoned  on  being  able  to  influence 
the  old  sovereigns  according  to  his  will.  The  old  queen,  on  her 
part,  warmly  seconded  by  the  imbecile  goodness  of  Charles  I\  ., 
asked,  as  a  favour  of  more  value  in  her  eyes  than  the  crown  or 
ahnost  than  life  itself,  the  deliverance  of  him  whom  she  always 
called  I'iiiitnauuel.  tlieir  best,  their  only  friend,  who  was,  she 
said,  the  victim  of  his  too  strong  feeling  of  friendship  for  the 
Frencli.  'i'hiis.  to  save  the  favourite  became  not  only  an  act  of 
luimanity,  but  the  surest  Jiieans  of  filling  the  old  court  with 
gratitmh'  and  joy.  and  of  moulding  it  at  will.  Murat,  with  all 
the  arrogance  of  power,  demanded  that  the  J*rince  of  the  Feace 
should  be  given  up  to  him.  The  ])riiice,  who  had  first  been 
detained  in  tlie  \iUage  of  Pinto,  liad  afterwards  Ixmmi  conveyed 
to  \'illa  \'icio>a,  a  son  of  royal  mansion,  where  he  was  in  greater 
security.  He  had  been  sent  thither  under  an  escort  of  the  life- 
guards, resolved  to  murder  rather  than  give  him  u]).  After 
havintr  loaded  him  with  irons,  his  trial  was  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  barbai'ous  ferocity,  ins])ired  at  once  by  hatred,  by  a 
desire  of  doing  dishonour  to  the  old  court,  and  of  guarding,  by 
the  death  of  this  old  favourite,  against  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
Ferdinand  ATT.  and    his   councillors   lent  themselves   to  these 
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indignities  as  much  on  their  own  account  as  on  that  of  the  base 
rabble  whom  they  were  desirous  of  flattering, 

Murat  declared  to  them,  that  unless  they  delivered  up  the 
prince  to  him,  he  would  order  his  dragoons  to  cut  to  pieces 
the  life-guards  who  kept  him  imprisoned,  and  thus  settle  the 
difficulty  by  main  force.  It  must  be  said  to  the  honour  of  this 
valiant  man,  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  as  much  impelled  by 
a  generous  indignation  as  by  any  calculations  of  advantage. 
The  more  he  insisted,  the  more  the  confidential  advisers  of 
Ferdinand,  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  any  noble 
sentiment,  saw  in  his  persistence  a  design  of  making  use  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  against  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently said  that  the  idea  of  assassinating  the  prisoner  was  for  a 
moment  entertained  by  certain  excited  minds,  it  is  not  known 
which,  amongst  the  most  influential  of  the  new  court. 

General  Savary,  more  wary  than  Murat,  thought  he  perceived 
that  the  very  warmth  which  was  manifested  in  demanding  the 
release  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  excited  a  degree  of  distrust 
injurious  to  their  principal  object,  which  was  the  departure  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  and  he  took  upon  himself  to  renounce  for  the 
moment  the  surrender  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  stating  that 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  subsequent  arrangement,  like  all  the 
others,  in  the  conferences  which  were  about  to  take  place  between 
the  new  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

This  concession  having  been  made,  the  departure  of  Ferdi- 
nand was  resolved  upon.  The  prince  wished  first  of  all  to  go 
to  Aranjuez  to  visit  his  father,  whom  he  had  left  there  deserted, 
nay,  almost  in  a  state  of  destitution,  since  the  19th  of  March 
(it  was  then  the  7th  or  8th  of  April),  without  deigning  to  see 
him  even  once.  He  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  letter  from  him 
to  Napoleon,  in  order  in  some  measure  to  bind  liis  old  father  by 
a  testimony  of  good-will  given  in  his  favour.  Charles  IV.,  how- 
over,  received  the  visit  of  tins  unnatural  son  very  badly ;  and 
the  queen  still  worse.  They  refused  to  give  him  any  testimonial 
with  wliich  he  miglit  arm  liimself  to  establish  his  good  conduct 
in  the  events  of  Aranjuez. 

Although  somewliat  disconcerted  by  this  refusal,  he  neverthe- 
less made  preparations  to  set  out  on  the  loth  of  April.  He  left 
behind  him  a  regency  composed  of  his  uncle,  the  Infant  Don 
Antonio,  O'Farrill,  minister  of  war,  Azanza,  minister  of  finance, 
and  Don  Sebastian  de  J'iniiela,  minister  of  justice,  with  a  com- 
mission to  give  orders  during  his  absence  in  cases  of  urgency, 
and  to  refer  to  him  on  all  matters  not  requiring  immediate 
decision,  and  in  all  cases  to  consult  and  advise  with  tlie  Council 
of  Castille,  Ferdinand  took  with  him  his  two  most  confidential 
friends,  the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado  and  the  Canon  FscoK(uiz, 
Cevallos,  minister  of  State,  and  two  experienced  negotiators  in 
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the  persons  of  MM.  de  Musquiz  and  Labrador.  He  was,  besides, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  and  the  grandees  who 
constituted  his  new  household.  Cevallos  was  charged  with 
corresponding  with  the  regency  left  behind  in  Madrid. 

It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  make  this  resolution  accept- 
able to  tiie  people  of  the  capital.  Some,  from  a  feeling  of  pride 
peculiarly  Spanish,  thought  it  would  have  been  enough  to  send 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  the  king's  brother,  to  meet  Napoleon, 
and  believed  in  all  sincerity  that  the  sovereign  of  degenerate 
Spain  was  at  least  equal  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
conqueror  of  the  continent,  and  master  of  Europe.  Others,  and 
th(^y  comprised  the  largest  number,  began  to  see  through  the 
motives  which  had  brought  so  many  French  to  the  Peninsula,  put 
a  sinister  interpretation  on  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand 
\'II.,  and  to  look  upon  this  going  to  meet  Napoleon  as  the  act  of 
a  dupe,  for  this  was  to  put  himself  into  his  powerful  hands.  They 
were  far  from  supposing  that  Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  would 
push  their  folly  so  far  as  to  go  to  Bayonne  or  the  French  terri- 
tory, but  they  considered  that  the  nearer  they  approached  the 
Pyrenees,  the  more  they  would  place  themselves  within  reach  of 
Napoleon  and  his  armies.  There  was  an  inexpressible  commo- 
tion in  Madrid  at  the  news  of  this  journey,  and  a  regular  tumult 
would  have  taken  place  had  not  a  proclamation  been  issued  by 
Ferdinand  VII.  calculated  to  appease  their  minds,  by  saying 
that  Napoleon  was  coming  in  pt>rson  to  Madrid,  there  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  bonds  of  a  new  alliance,  and  to  consolidate  the 
hap])iness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  could  not  neglect  the 
duty  of  going  to  meet  a  guest  so  illustrious  and  so  great  as  the 
victor  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland. 

'.i'liis  proclamation  prevented  the  tumult  without  entirely  re- 
moving the  suspicions  which  the  common  sense  of  the  ])eople 
liad  led  lliem  to  entertain.  Ferdinand  took  his  de^iarture  on 
th(^  loth  of  April,  surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude,  who 
sainted  him  with  a  melancholy  interest  and  with  protestations 
of  unbounded  devotedness.  Amongst  a  part  of  the  ])eople, 
however,  it  was  easy  to  see  a  kind  of  disdainful  com])assi()n 
for  the  foolish  credulily  of  the  young  king. 

It  had  been  agreed  upon  with  ^lurat  that  (leneral  Savary,  for 
fear  of  some  alteratioji  in  Ferdinand's  mind,  or  that  of  those 
who  acconqianied  him,  should  mak(^  tlH>  journey  along  with 
them,  to  draw  them  on  from  liurgos  to  \11toria.  and  from 
Mtloria  to  Itayonne,  where  it  was  to  be  jiivsumed  tlie  em])eror 
had  sto])ped.  It  was  agrcfd.  besides,  tliat  the  demand  for 
delivering  up  the  Prince  of  the  l\>ace  should  be  deferred  till 
Fertlinand  had  crossed  the  fronti^M's,  and  that  even  then  care 
should  be  taken  to  abstain  from  that  step,  or  any  other 
calculated  to  irive  olfenci'. 
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By  means  of  Generals  Savary  and  Reille,  successively  sent  to 
Madrid,  NajDoleon  had  informed  Murat  of  his  determination  of 
getting  possession  of  Ferdinand  VII.  by  inducing  him  to  come 
to  Bayonne ;  of  placing  Charles  IV.  again  for  a  few  days  upon 
the  throne  ;  and  then  availing  himself  of  this  unfortunate  prince 
to  make  him  cede  the  crown.  He  had  at  the  same  time  en- 
joined Murat,  if  Ferdinand  VII.  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
set  out,  to  publish  the  protest  of  Charles  IV.,  to  declare  that  he 
alone  was  king,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  nothing  more  than  a  rebel 
son.  The  facility,  however,  with  which  Ferdinand  VII.  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  meet  Napoleon  relieved  him  from  having 
recourse  to  these  violent  means,  and  from  replacing  the  sceptre 
of  Spain  in  the  hands  of  Charles  IV.  However  weak  those 
hands  might  have  been,  and  however  easy  it  might  appear  to 
have  snatched  from  them  a  sceptre  only  restored  for  a  moment, 
]\lurat  was,  nevertheless,  much  better  pleased  not  to  be  obliged 
to  follow  the  long  course  which  kept  him  still  at  a  distance 
from  the  object  to  which  all  his  wishes  tended.  He  saw,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  necessary  to  be  satisfied  with  making  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  set  out  without  restoring  the  sceptre  to  Charles  IV. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  the  Spaniards  eagerly  desired  for  their 
king,  being  once  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  there  only  remained 
Charles  IV\,  whom  the  Spaniards  would  not  have  on  any  con- 
ditions, and  he  might  even  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  go 
to  Bayonne.  Then  all  the  Bourbons,  old  and  young,  popular 
and  unpopular,  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
throne  of  Spain  would  be  in  truth  vacant. 

Wliat  jVlnrat  had  foreseen  did  not  fail  to  come  to  pass.  The 
departure  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  scarcely  Icnown  when  the  old 
sovereigns  were  also  eager  to  be  on  the  road.  It  had  been  quite 
impossible  to  inspire  them  with  a  moment's  confidence  ever  since 
tlie  17th  of  March.  Spain  had  become  hateful  to  them.  They 
constantly  s]ioke  of  (|iutting  it,  and  of  going  to  occupy  even  a 
humble  farm  in  France,  a  country  which  their  powerful  friend 
Napoleon  had  rendered  at  once  so  calm,  so  peaceable,  and  so 
safe.  \l\\t  the  case  was  altered  altogether  when  they  learned 
that  Ferdinand  \'II.  had  set  out  in  order  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  Napoleon.  Although  they  had  neither  any  great 
lio])e  nor  a  great  ambition  of  resuming  the  sceptre,  they  were 
filled  with  envy  at  tlie  idea  of  Ferdinand  gaining  liis  cause  with 
the  arbiter  of  their  destiny — of  his  being  recognised  and  settled 
as  king  by  tlie  acknowledgment  of  France — thus  becoming 
their  master,  and  that  of  the  unfortunate  Godoy,  and  of  being 
al)]e  to  decide  their  fate  and  that  of  all  their  creatures.  Not 
being  ablc^  to  bear  this  idea,  they  conceived  an  ardt>nt  desire  to 
]ir()ceed  in  person  to  plead  their  cause  against  an  unnatural  son 
in  till-  presence  of  the  a]l-]wwerful  sovereign  who  was  approach- 
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ing  tho  Pyrenees.  The  Queen  of  Etruria,  who  linted  her  brother 
Fei'dinaiid,  and  by  whom  slie  was  liated  in  return,  liad  also  to 
defend  the  rights  of  her  young  son,  now  become  King  of  North 
Lusitania.  She  was  afraid  that  liis  claims  might  be  entirely 
forgotten  in  the  general  confusion  of  everything  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  was  desirous  of  going  with  her  father  and  mother  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him 
justice  and  protection.  She  therefore  contributed  to  render  the 
desire  of  her  aged  parents  more  eager,  and  to  urge  them  to  take 
tlie  road  to  Bayonne.  In  this  manner  these  unfortunate  Bour- 
bons were  seized  with  a  sort  of  emulation  to  give  themselves  up 
t()  this  terrible  concpieror,  who  attracted  them  as  snakes  are  said 
10  charm  birds  which  are  drawn  to  them  by  an  irresistible  and 
mysterious  attraction. 

The  expression  of  this  desire  was  immediately  communicated 
to  ]Murat,  who  received  its  announcement  with  inexpressiljle  joy. 
Had  he  merely  obeyed  his  first  impulse,  he  would  have  put  the 
old  court  into  carnages  to  make  tliem  set  out  immediately  after 
the  vounfT  one.  13ut  he  was  afraid  of  o-ivino-  too  i^-reat  offence 
Ijy  making  all  the  Tnembers  of  the  i'amily  leave  at  the  same 
time,  of  provoking  reflections  in  the  mind  of  Ferdinand  and  his 
advisers,  which  might  lead  them,  perhaps,  to  relinquish  their 
journey  ;  and  above  all,  of  adopting  such  a  course  without  the 
express  assent  of  the  emperor.  He  therefore  confined  himself 
to  the  immediate  despatch  of  this  important  news,  not  doubting 
tlie  answer,  and  contemplating  with  pleasure  the  whole  of  the 
])rinces  who  had  ajiy  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain  hastening  of 
their  own  accord  towards  the  gulf  open  for  them  at  Payonne. 
lb'  entertained  foolish  hripes,  and  persuaded  himself  that  every- 
tliing  was  possible  in  S])ain  to  powiM-  mingled  with  a  little 
a<ldress. 

During  this  time  J-'erdinand  and  his  court  were  proceeding  on 
their  way  to  Purgos  with  that  slowness  usual  with  these  indolent 
princes  of  degt'iiei'ate  Spain.  The  eager  homage  of  the  popula- 
tion, too.  cowx  ributed  not  a  little  to  delay  their  progress.  I'^very- 
whefc  the  ])eo|)|e  l)roke  to  pieces  the  busts  of  Emmanuel  Godoy, 
and  carried  about  in  pi'ocession  those  of  I'Vrdinand  \'II.  crowned 
with  liowei's.  The  towns  thi-ough  which  the  prince  passed 
pardoned  tlie  oliject  of  his  journey,  which  procured  them  the 
pleasure  ol'  seeing  him  ;  but  deeply  im]iressed  with  fear  ft>r  his 
fate,  they  swore  to  (h'\f»te  t  ]ietii<elves  for  him  should  there  be 
need.  Tliev  gave  a  fuller  and  luort^  energetic  expression  to 
the^e  feelings  whenever  thev  could  l)e  remarked  l)vthe  Prinich, 
as  if  they  wished  to  wai'ii  them  both  of  their  distrust  and  of  the 
devotedness  which  they  were  ready  to  exhibit. 

On  their  arrival  at  Burgos,  I'enlinantl  \\\.  and  his  travelling 
companions  experienced  a  sur})rise  which  gave  rise  in  their  minds 
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to  the  beginning  of  regret.  General  Savary  had  always  said  to 
them  that  the  only  thing  in  view  was  to  go  to  meet  Napoleon ; 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Old  Castille,  where  they  would  meet 
him,  perhaps  even  at  Burgos.  The  ardent  desire  of  being  the 
first  to  see  him,  to  anticipate  the  old  rulers,  had  wholly  deprived 
them  of  all  clearsightedness,  so  that  they  failed  to  see  a  snare 
so  obvious.  But  on  approaching  the  Pyrenees  and  plunging 
into  the  midst  of  French  armies,  a  sort  of  shuddering  had  seized 
them,  and  they  were  almost  tempted  to  stop,  so  much  the  more, 
as  they  heard  nothing  whatever  of  Napoleon  or  of  his  speedy 
arrival.  (He  was  then  at  Bordeaux.)  General  Savary,  who  never 
quitted  them,  presented  himself  immediately,  gave  firmness  to 
their  wavering  confidence,  assured  them  they  were  at  last  going 
to  meet  Napoleon  ;  that  the  further  they  advanced  towards  him, 
the  more  he  would  be  disposed  to  favour  them  ;  and  besides,  that 
they  would  be  thus  made  certain  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them 
two  days  earlier.  It  is  a  sure  means  of  drawing  on  agitated 
minds  to  promise  them  an  earlier  clearing  up  of  the  doubts  which 
agitate  them.  It  was  then  determined  to  proceed  to  Vittoria. 
where  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  April. 

At  Vittoria,  Ferdinand's  hesitation  changed  into  absolute  re- 
sistance, and  he  refused  to  prosecute  his  journey  further.  Firstly, 
he  had  been  informed  that  Napoleon,  so  far  from  having  crossed 
the  frontiers,  was  still  only  at  Bordeaux,  and  Spanish  suscepti- 
bility was  deeply  offended  by  having  advanced  so  far  towards 
a  meeting  when  the  other  party  had  proceeded  so  small  a  dis- 
tance. Secondly,  as  they  approaclied  the  frontiers  of  France  the 
truth  began  to  burst  upon  them.  In  Madrid,  in  the  midst  of 
hostile  factions,  eager  to  anticipate  one  anotlier  in  obtaining 
Napoleon's  favour,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  people  infatuated  respect- 
ing itself,  which  imagined  that  no  foreign  liand  would  dare  to 
touch  tlie  crown  of  Cliarles  \.,  it  had  been  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  French  army  had  ])een  S(>nt  to  Spain  solely  with  a  view 
to  th(^  interests  of  tlie  royal  family;  but  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  France,  wliere  every  one  clearly  saw  the  object  of  Napoleon, 
where  the  Frencli  armies,  long  assembled,  had  indiscreetly  talked 
of  what  they  supposed  I0  be  tlie  object  of  their  mission,  it  was 
more  difficult  to  remain  in  illusion.  I]very  one  at  15ayonne  and 
its  neighbourhood  said  tliat  Napoleon  was  simply  about  to  com- 
plete his  political  system  by  ]')lacing  the  Bonaparte  family  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  instf\ad  of  that  of  the  Bourbons.  This  con- 
duct was  looked  u]ion  as  cpiil(>  natural  in  a  con(|ueror  who  was 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  always  su])]wsing  tliat  the  enterprise 
was  crowned  with  success,  and  especially  that  in  these  changes 
tlie  S])anish  colonies  did  not  go  to  enlarge  the  Bi'itish  empire 
beyond  tlie  seas.  These  ideas  had  ]')assecl  from  Ihe  I'rench 
J)as(pii>  ])rovinces  into  the   Hascpie  jirovinces  of  Spain,  and  pro- 
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duced  such  a  sensation  in  the  minds  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the 
Canon  Escoiquiz,  that  a  resolution  was  immediately  adopted  to 
stop  at  \ittoria.  Tlie  reason  <^nven  was  one  of  etiquette,  which 
had  its  weight ;  for  it  was  not  a  very  dignified  step  to  proceed 
even  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Spain  to  meet  Napoleon.  In 
order  to  draw  tlie  Spaniards  on  to  A'ittoria,  General  Savarj^ 
had  constantly  given  them  reason  to  hope,  and  almost  to  be 
certahi.  of  meeting  Na])oleon  at  the  next  post.  But  the  certain 
news  of  his  Ix'ing  still  at  Jk>rdeaux  no  longer  permitted  the  em- 
jjloymciit  of  sucli  means.  He  then  said,  that  since  the  object  of 
lh(^  journey  was  to  see  Napoleon,  in  order  to  solicit  the  acknow- 
Iftlgnit'nt  of  the  new  royalty,  it  was  nt-cessary  to  put  tritiing 
considerations  aside,  and  to  ])roceed  towards  the  object  which 
Ihoy  wished  to  attain;  that,  after  all,  those  who  came  to  meet 
Napoleon  had  need  of  him.  whilst  he  had  no  need  of  them  ;  and 
tlu-rffore  it  was  natural  that  they  should  take  that  road  which 
other  business  of  great  iiiqiortance  had  hitherto  ])revented  him 
from  ])ursuing ;  and  that,  finally,  it  was  necessary  to  cease  re- 
])olling  liko  children  against  the  consequences  of  a  step  which 
had  beeji  taken  from  motives  of  peculiar  interest.  The  general, 
with  whom  a  sort  of  military  vivacity  often  baffled  prudence, 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  not  listeneil  to,  snddenlv  chanered  his 
beai'ing ;  from  being  fawning  and  wily  he  became  arrogant  and 
liarsh,  and  mounting  his  horse,  said  that  they  might  do  as  they 
pleased,  but  for  his  own  part  he  would  return  to  Bayonne  to 
join  the  enqieror,  and  that  they  might  probably  have  to  repent 
of  tlieir  change  of  determination.  He  left  them  frightened,  but 
I'or  the  moment  obstinate  in  their  resistance. 

(ieiieral  Sa\'ary  immediately  set  out  for  P)ayonne,  where  he 
ari-i\e(l  on  the  14th  of  April,  a  few  hours  before  the  emperor. 
wlio  did  not  reach  that  city  till  the  (>vening  of  the  same  day. 
'I'lu'  lattei-  had  remained  some  days  at  J^ordeaux,  in  order  to  give 
the  Spanish  princes  time  to  a]->])roach  the  frontiers  and  to  be 
i'elie\e(l  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  meet  them,  which  he 
wouhl  ]ia\-e  been  obliged  to  do  had  he  been  at  J?ayonne.  He 
occu])ied  his  hisure  in  l)orileaux,  as  he  usually  did,  in  inforni- 
iuLT  iiinisell'  of  e\erything  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
country,  in  a-certaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  commerce 
of  that  hirge  city,  and  the  means  of  kt>e])ing  up  the  relations  of 
l''rance  with  it<  (^olonie-.  llaxing  seen  with  his  own  eves  how 
g!-eatlvthe  city  oi'  Boi-deaux  was  suffering  from  the  war,  he  had 
uiviMi  oi'dei's  for  a  loan  of  several  millions  from  the  extraordinarv 
treasury,  and  for  a  considerable  ])urchase  of  wines  on  account  of 
the  civil  list.  Jia\ing  arrived  at  Iiayonne  on  the  I4t]i,  lnOieard 
with  great  satisfaction  all  that  had  taken  ])lace  at  ^iTadrid  for 
the  promotion  of  his  designs,  and  ado])ted  suital)le  measures  to 
ensure  their  deOnitiNe  execution. 
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After  having  concerted  these  measures  with  General  Savary, 
he  agreed  to  send  him  back  to  Vittoria  as  the  bearer  of  an 
answer  to  a  letter  which  Ferdinand  had  already  addressed  to 
him.  This  answer  was  couched  in  terms  calculated  to  draw  this 
prince  to  Bayonne,  without  entering  into  any  formal  agreement 
with  him.  In  it  Napoleon  said  that  the  papers  of  Charles  IV. 
ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  his  imperial  good- will  (in  allusion 
to  the  advice  of  indulgence  given  to  Charles  IV.  at  the  time  of 
the  process  at  the  Escurial) ;  that  consequently  there  could  be 
no  doubt  concerning  his  personal  dispositions;  that  while  direct- 
ing his  troops  to  such  points  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  as  were 
best  calculated  to  second  his  operations  against  England,  he  had 
conceived  the  design  of  going  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  urge  his 
august  friend,  Charles  IV.,  in  passing,  to  adopt  some  indispens- 
able reforms,  and  especially  to  dismiss  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ; 
that  he  had  often  advised  this  dismissal,  and  if  he  had  not 
insisted  upon  it  more,  it  was  merely  out  of  forbearance  towards 
his  august  weaknesses — weaknesses  which  must  be  pardoned — 
for  kings,  like  other  men,  were  only  weakness  and  error;  that  he 
had  been  surprised  in  the  very  midst  of  these  projects  by  the 
events  of  Aranjuez  ;  that  he  had  no  idea  of  constituting  himself 
the  judge  of  them,  but  that  his  armies  being  actually  on  the 
spot,  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  be 
either  the  promoter  or  accomplice  of  a  revolution  which  had 
overturned  the  throne  of  an  ally  aiid  a  friend  ;  that  he  made  no 
])retensions  to  a  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain,  but  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.  had  been  voluntary,  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  him — the  Prince  of  the  Asturias — as  lawful  sove- 
reign of  S]iain  ;  that  for  this  purpose  a  conversation  of  some 
hours  appeared  desirable,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  reserve 
maintained  for  a  montli  past  on  the  part  of  France,  there  was 
no  reason  to  apprehend  in  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  judge 
]n"("judic('d  against  him.  This  was  followed  by  some  advice, 
couched  in  the  loftiest  language,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  prosecu- 
tion designed  against  the  I^'ince  of  the  l\\ice  ;  on  the  inconve- 
nience tluit  would  Result  from  dishonouring  not  only  the  prince, 
but  the  king  and  the  (|ue('n.  froTu  initiating  a  jealous  and  ill- 
disposed  multitude  into  the  secrets  of  State  affairs,  and  from 
teaching  them  tlie  habit  of  laving  hands  upon  those  who  had 
long  governed  it ;  for,  added  Na])oleon,  the  jxaplc  are  (jlad  to 
a,re7i{/e  the  JuriiK/f/e  'ii'ltirli  thry  render  ux.  Finally,  he  showed 
liitiiself  still  disposed  to  the  idea  of  a  marriage,  if  the  explana- 
tions which  wen;  to  be  given  at  Bayonne  should  prove  such  as 
to  satisfy  him. 

This  letter,  which  was  a  clever  mixture  of  indulgence,  haugh- 
tiness,   and   reason,    would   have   been   an    admirable   piece   of 
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eloquence  had  it  not  been  the  means  of  concealing  a  treacherous 
delusion.  General  Savary  was  to  bear  this  letter  to  Vittoria, 
to  give  in  person  the  necessary  developments  of  its  contents ; 
or,  if  necessary,  to  add  some  of  his  cunning  words,  of  which  he 
was  prodigal,  and  which  should  decide  Ferdinand  VII.  without 
binding  the  emperor.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  case  of  Ferdinand  AIL  and  his  advisers  resisting 
all  these  artifices.  Should  this  case  arise,  Napoleon  had  no 
idea  of  stopping  half-way.  He  decided,  therefore,  that  force 
was  to  be  employed.  In  addition  to  the  corps  of  observation 
of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  he  had  ordered  the  reserve  of  pro- 
visional infantry,  under  General  Verdier,  to  pass  into  Spain,  as 
well  as  a  corps  of  provisional  cavalry  under  General  Lasalle,  and 
numerous  detachments  of  the  mounted  imperial  guards.  These 
troops,  having  formed  a  junction  under  Marshal  Bessieres,  were 
ro  occupy  Old  Castille  and  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  army. 
He  sent  orders  to  Murat,  as  well  as  to  Marshal  Bessieres,  not 
to  hesitate,  and  upon  the  m(n-e  authority  of  General  Savary  to 
cause  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  to  be  arrested — giving  publicitv 
at  the  same  moment  to  the  protest  of  Charles  IV. — declaring 
that  the  latter  alone  was  king,  and  the  son  nothing  but  a 
usurper  who  had  set  on  foot  the  Revolutions  of  Aranjuez  in 
order  to  seize  upon  the  crown.  If  Ferdinand  \'II.,  however, 
agreed  to  cross  the  frontier  and  come  to  Bayonne,  Napoleon 
entirely  agreed  to  the  o]iinion  of  ]Murat,  that  the  sceptre  should 
not  be  restored  to  Charles  IV.,  from  whom  it  must  soon  be 
again  taken  away,  and  that  the  aged  sovereigns  should  be  sent 
t(nvards  IJayonne,  since  they  had  themselves  expressed  that 
desire.  He  continued  to  recommend  to  him,  as  soon  as  Ferdi- 
nand ^'II.  had  crossed  the  frontier,  to  insist  upon  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  being  delivt>red  u])  to  him,  willingly  or  by  force, 
and  to  send  him  to  I^ayonne.  Such  were  the  arrangements 
which  were  to  cc»m]il('te,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  force,  if 
cunning  failed,  this  dark  scheme  laid  against  the  crown  of 
S])ain.* 

After  having  given  these  orders  and  sent  General  Savarv 
back  to  ^'itt()l•ia,  Na])oleon  occupied  himself  with  forming  an 
establishment  at  I'.ayonni^  which  might  admit  of  his  sojourn- 
ing thei'e  lor  some  months.  ]ndept'ndently  of  the  i-]m])ress 
■losephine.  he  expected  to  recei\e  there  a  great  number  of 
]M"inces  and  ])rincesses.  and  for  this  ri^ason  he  resolved  to  keep 
at  his  dis]:)Osa]  the  a]iartiiients  which  he  occu]>ied  in  the  interior 
of  the  town.  Tliis  country  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
l'luro])e — to  it.  howevei'.  Napoleon  has  unfortunately  attached 
recollections  much  less  ]ileasing  than  those  with  which  he  fdled 

■'■  The  .nrcoimt  lu've  pivcii  is  aecurdiivj:  to  the  tiiimites  of  the  orders  btill 
existincr  in  the  Louvre. 
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Egypt,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland.  In  this  country,  com- 
posed of  beautiful  liills,  watered  by  the  Adour,  crowned  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  bounded  on  the  horizon  by  the  sea,  there  was 
about  a  league  from  Bayonne  a  small  chateau  of  regular  archi- 
tecture, and  of  uncertain  origin,  constructed,  as  it  is  said,  for 
one  of  those  princesses  whom  France  and  Spain  formerly 
mutually  gave  in  marriage.  This  chateau  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  garden,  in  a  most  charming  position,  and  under 
a  sun  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Italy.  Napoleon  was  anxious  to 
get  immediate  ])ossession  of  the  place.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
desire,  it  was  happily  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  either  to 
those  artifices  or  that  violence  which  were  needed  against  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Its  owner  was  delighted  to  sell  it  him  for 
100,000  francs.  It  was  decorated  in  haste  with  such  resources 
as  the  country  offered.  The  garden  was  converted  into  a  camp 
for  the  troops  of  the  imperial  guard.  Napoleon  established 
himself  there  on  the  17th,  and  left  the  apartments  he  occupied 
in  Bayonne  free,  in  order  to  accommodate  in  them  the  royal 
family  of  Spain,  all  the  members  of  which  he  hoped  soon  to 
bring  together  there. 

General  Savary  having  set  out  in  all  haste  for  Vittoria,  found 
Ferdinand  there,  surrounded  not  only  by  the  advisers  who  had 
followed  him,  but  by  many  other  important  individuals  who 
had  hastened  thitlier  to  offer  him  their  services  and  their 
homage.  Among  the  latter  there  was  a  person  of  great  con- 
sideration :  this  was  Urquijo,  foi-merly  prime  minister,  brutally 
disgraced  in  1802,  when  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  the 
JVace  liad  finally  become  su])reme,  and  who  then  retired  into 
Biscay,  his  native  country.  Urc(uijo,  who  was  a  man  of  firm, 
])enetrating,  luit  morose  mind,  s]X)ke  to  Ferdinand,  in  the 
presence  of  liis  oilier  advis(M-s,  like  a  wise  and  ex]ierienced 
statesman.  He  told  him  and  them  tliat  nothing  could  be  more 
imprudent  than  the  prince's  journey  if  they  proceeded  beyond 
the  frontiers  ;  that  as  far  as  respect  was  concernc^d,  everything 
had  been  done  which  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  sovereign 
could  desire,  by  coming  to  receive  liim  at  the  verge  of  tlie  king- 
dom ;  til  at  to  go  beyond  was  to  ]-)rove  wanting  in  the  dignity 
due  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  commit  an  act  of  remarkable 
folly  ;  that  any  one  who  had  read  with  attention  the  account 
of  the  Pevolution  of  Aranjuez  inserted  in  the  official  journal 
(Monitcvr)  must  have  seen  the  lurking  intention  to  discredit 
1he  new  king,  to  dispute  liis  title,  to  inspire  a  feeling  of 
sym])athy  for  the  de])osed  sovereign — all  which  disclosed  the 
])ur])ose  of  Na])oleon  to  be,  to  treat  the  one  as  a  usurper  and 
llie  other  as  inca])able  of  reigning;  that  any  one  who  had  for 
some  time  ol)served  the  policy  of  Napoleon  with  respect  to 
S])ain  must  liave  discovered  the  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  liouso 
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of  Bourbon,  and  of  makinir  the  Peninsula  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  French  empire;  that  the  indifference  affected  towards 
the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  accompanied  by 
the  care  taken  to  disperse  the  .Spanish  fleets  and  armies,  by 
brinLrinn;-  the  one  into  the  ports  of  France  and  sending  the 
othrr  to  the  north,  revealed  evt-n  to  obviousness  the  project  of 
taking  vengeance  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  that  the  re- 
union of  so  many  troops  in  the  south  at  the  conclusion  of 
affairs  in  the  north  could  no  longer  leave  a  doubt  on  such  a 

subject. 

M^[.  de  Musrpiiz  and  de  Labrador,  who  at  the  different  courts 
(jf  Furo])e  had  learned  to  form  some  just  ideas  of  general  politics, 
gave  unequivocal  marks  of  assent  to  these  wise  observations  ; 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  their  advice.  The  advisers  who 
were  in  favour  were  the  mediocre  and  versatile  Cevallos,  who 
concealed  his  duplicity  under  impetuosity,  and  had  never  par- 
doned Urcpiijo  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  formerly  done  to 
this  eminent  man,  for  he  had  beiui  the  subordinate  instrument 
of  his  disgrace,  and  was  therefore  but  little  disposed  to  receive 
his  ideas,  and  the  two  particular  confidants  of  the  prince,  the 
Duke  de  I'lnfantado  and  the  Canon  Fscoiquiz  ;  both  of  them 
delighted  to  dream  of  a  happy  reign  under  their  own  benignant 
sway,  and  rejecting  e\erything  calculated  to  disturb  this  dream 
of  their  vauitv.  None  of  tlie  parties  were  willing  to  admit 
that  they  had  commenced  and  actively  urged  fV)rward  the  most 
fatal  of  im])rudi-iit  ste])S.  I'hey  found  il  very  diflicult  to  believe 
iliat  they  could  Ix^  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  misfor- 
tun>^-.  instead  of  being  at  the  commencement  of  a  long  course 
of  ))i'o-pcrily.  On  these  grounds  they  rejected  the  sinister 
])i-(ij)li.-eirs  of  ^I.  de  T'r(|uijo  as  the  views  of  a  gloomy  mind, 
eiuliii  It-red  b\-  the  di.-grace  inflicted  upon  him.  "  A\'liat  I  ""  said 
the  l)iil-:i-  (le  rinfanladci.  with  the  strongest  assurance,  '"what! 
i<  ii  liki-ly  lliat  a  hero  suiToundinl  l)y  sucli  a  halo  of  glory 
Would  eon(le>ci'nd  to  such  Ijase  treachery?'"  •'You  do  not 
know  lii-rocs."  replied  Fr(piiio.  with  bitterness  and  disdain; 
■■y<iii  lia\e  nol  read  Plutarch  I  IJead  him,  and  vou  will  learn 
tiiat  tli<'  gi-eate>t  of  all  have  built  llitMr  rei)utation  on  heaps  of 
dfad  Ixidii's.  The  founder>  of  dynasties  es]-)ecially  have  been 
thosi'  \\  lio  liave  iiin>t  fi'i'(  pieiit  !\"  Ijiiilt  up  their  work  in  t  reacherv. 
violenc(\  and  robbery!  What  did  not  our  tJharles  \.  do  in 
(ieniianv.  halv.  and  even  in  S]iain  ?  and  J  do  not  go  l)ack  to 
1  he  wor.-t  of  vour  ])rinces  1  i'oslerity  lakes  no  account  of  any- 
thing but  the  results.  If  the  authors  of  so  many  guilty  deeds 
founded  great  empires  and  rendered  nations  ])(.»wei'ful  and  for- 
tunate, it  attributes  no  lilame  to  "|")rinces  tor  having  robljed,  or 
for  the  armies  which  they  sacrificed."  The  I^uke  de  ITnfautado 
and  the  Canon  Escoiquiz  having  continued  to  insist  upon  the 

VOL.   V.  Y 
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reprobation  to  wliicli  Napoleon  would  expose  himself  by  usurp- 
ing- tlie  crown,  and  on  the  commotions  which  he  would  excite 
both  in  Spain  and  in  Europe,  and  the  perpetual  war  which 
he  would  draw  upon  himself,  Urquijo  replied,  that  Europe  had 
known  nothing  else  but  to  be  beaten  by  tlie  French  ;  that  coali- 
tions, badly  managed  and  thwarted  by  intestine  divisions,  had 
no  chance  of  success ;  that  only  a  single  power,  Austria,  was 
still  in  a  condition  to  fight  a  battle  ;  but  that  even  with  the 
support  of  England  it  would  be  crushed,  and  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  its  resistance  by  new  losses  of  territory ;  that  Spain 
might  be  able  to  carry  on  a  war  of  partisans,  but  that  in  reality 
its  character  would  be  confined  to  serving  as  a  scene  of  action 
for  the  English  and  French ;  that  it  would  be  horribly  ravaged, 
and  that  its  colonies  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country ;  that  if  Napoleon 
knew  how  to  curb  his  views  of  aggrandisement,  and  to  give  good 
institutions  to  the  countries  which  submitted  to  his  system, 
he  would  give  a  permanent  foundation  to  himself  and  his 
dynasty ;  that  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  bound  to  those  of 
France  by  interests  of  all  kinds,  whenev^er  they  came  to  see 
that  they  were  fighting  for  the  cause  of  a  family  much  more 
than  for  that  of  the  nation,  would  end  by  attaching  themselves 
to  a  government  which  promoted  civilisation ;  that  after  all,  the 
dynasties  which  had  regenerated  Spain  had  always  come  from 
without ;  that  Napoleon  only  needed  to  join  a  little  prudence 
to  his  genius  to  make  the  Bourbons  utterly  lose  their  cause  ; 
that  in  every  case  Spain  would  be  inundated  with  a  deluge  of 
evils,  and  certainly  lose  its  colonies ;  that  they  should,  therefore, 
avoid  running  into  Najooleon's  nets,  and  retrace  their  steps  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  that  if  this  could  not  be  done,  the  king  should 
be  concealed,  and  under  a  disguise  conducted  back  to  Madrid 
or  into  the  south  of  Spain,  and  that  there,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  nation,  he  would  have  a  better  chance  of  treating  with 
Napoleon  on  acceptable  conditions. 

It  is  very  rare  that  a  statesman  entertains  as  clear  a  view 
of  the  future  as  Urquijo  dis]:)layed  on  this  occasion.  His  only 
answer,  however,  was  the  disdainful  smile  of  blind  ignorance, 
and  in  his  vexation  he  set  out  immediately  without  any  desire 
to  accompany  the  king,  to  whom  lie  was  asked  to  contiinie  to 
give  his  counsels,  wliilst  they  absolutely  refused  to  follow  them. 
"If,"  said  he,  "you  wisli  ine  to  go  alone  to  Bayonne  to  discuss, 
negotiate,  and  make  head  against  the  common  enemy  whilst 
you  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  the  Peninsula,  be  it  so  ;  but 
otherwise  I  have  no  desire,  by  accompanying  you,  to  larnisli  my 
npiitation,  tlie  onh/  fJiinr/  that  remains  to  me  uiuter  my  disfavour, 
II ad  in  the  m.i/ht  of  tlie  viisfortnn.es  of  onr  common  country." 

Crfpiijo  not  having  been  listened  to,  immediately  withdrew, 
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and  left  the  advisers  of  Fcrdiuand  to  themselves ;  they  cou- 
tiuiied  madly  iateiii  on  their  plans,  but  nevertheless  somewhat 
troubled  at  the  sinister  predictions  of  a  man  of  such  penetrating 
views  and  iirmness  of  mind.  On  General  Savary's  arrival  with 
Napoleon's  letter,  they  resumed  their  confidence  in  their  own 
judgment  and  in  destiny.  This  letter,  in  which  they  ought  to 
have  seen  in  every  line  a  concealed  and  menacing  intention,  for 
the  strange  pretension  of  becoming  judge  in  a  dispute  between 
father  and  son  ought  to  have  revealed  to  them  the  wish  to  con- 
demn one  of  the  two,  and  obviously  that  one  of  the  two  the 
more  capable  of  reigning,  so  far  from  opening  their  eyes,  only 
made  them  close  them  the  more.  The  only  passage  that  attracted 
their  attention  was  that  in  which  Napoleon  said  that  he  needed 
to  be  informed  concerning  the  events  of  Aranjuez,  and  that  he 
hoped,  after  a  conversation  with  Ferdinand  \'II.,  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  him  as  King 
of  Spain.  Tliis  vague  promise  lilled  them  again  with  all  their 
illusions.  In  it  thev  saw  the  certainty  of  hearintif  this  recogfni- 
tion  the  next  morning  after  their  arrival  in  Bayonne,  and  they 
had  the  simplicity  to  ask  General  .Savary  if  this  was  not  the 
way  in  which  Napoleon's  letter  must  be  interpreted  ;  to  which 
the  general  replied,  that  they  were  no  doubt  right  in  so  inter- 
preting it,  and  that  it  could  not  well  mean  anything  else.  Being 
thus  reassured,  they  resolved  to  set  out  from  Vittoria  on  the 
morning  of  the  iQth,  in  order  to  sleep  that  night  at  Irun. 
A  courier  was  sent  before  them  to  announce  their  arrival  at 
J^ayonne.  It  ought  to  be  added,  also,  that  the  troops  under 
Gi'ucral  \'erdier  liatl  so  completely  surrounded  them  at  Vittoria, 
that  they  would  not  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  choose  had 
they  wi>lied  to  act  otherwise.  They  did  not  even  notice  this 
constraint,  so  l)lind  were  thev  to  their  dano-er. 

Hilt  llie  people  fjf  the  surrounding  provinces,  who  had  been 
togeilitT  to  >ee  Ferdinand,  ditl  not  reason  on  his  situation  like 
his  ;ul\isfrs.  rr(|uij'o  liad  I'epeated  everywhere  and  to  every 
one  till'  ad\ic>'  \sliich  he  had  given  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand. 
His  words  had  found  an  echo,  and  multitudes  of  faithful 
su!)jects  liad  a-siMiil)!e(l  10  o])pose  th(^  departure  of  the  young 
king.  ( )ii  the  uioi'jiing  of  the  19th.  the  day  fixed  for  their  de- 
parture, and  when  ilw  ro\al  carria^res  were  alreadv  in  waitinti;. 
there  aro-e  a  sudden  coniinotion  among  the  people.  A  crowd 
of  armed  ])easants.  who  had  lain  for  some  days  on  the  ground, 
either  befon^  the  c^ate  or  in  the  interior  of  the  roval  dwellino-, 
ni;uiifesied  an  intent  i(:)ii  of  op[)o>ing  his  journey.  One  of  them, 
armed  with  a  >ickle.  cut  the  traces  and  unyoked  the  mules, 
which  were  led  back  to  the  staliles.  A  collision  would  then 
have  taken  place  between  the  French  troops  which  formed 
Ferdinand's    escort    and    the    people,    had    not    the     infantry 
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fortunately  been  ordered  to  remain  in  their  barracks,  with 
their  guns  loaded,  and  lighted  matches  ready  to  apply  to  the 
cannon.  The  cavalry  of  the  guard  alone  were  in  the  square 
where  the  carriages  were,  but  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
crowd,  with  drawn  swords,  and  in  a  position  of  threatening 
firmness.  Ferdinand's  advisers,  fearing  that  a  collision  would 
injure  their  cause,  sent  the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado  into  the  street 
to  speak  to  the  people.  The  duke,  who  was  greatly  respected, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  succeeded  in  calming  the 
people  by  a|)pealing  to  the  respect  duo  to  the  royal  wishes,  and 
assured  them  that  by  going  to  Bayonne  they  were  certain  of 
returning  in  a  few  days  with  the  recognition  of  Ferdinand  as 
king,  and  a  renewal  of  the  French  alliance.  The  people  were 
appeased  rather  from  respect  than  conviction.  The  mules 
were  put  to  afresh  without  any  opposition,  and  Ferdinand  VII., 
getting  into  the  carriage,  saluted  the  people,  who  received  him 
with  acclamations  mingled  with  cries  of  anger  and  pity.  The 
splendid  squadrons  of  the  imperial  guards  breaking  into  a 
gallop,  immediately  surrounded  the  roj-al  carriages,  as  if  to 
render  homage  to  him  whom  they  were  carrying  off  as  a 
prisoner.  Thus  took  his  departure  this  foolish  prince,  deceived 
by  his  own  wishes  still  more  tlian  by  the  ability  of  his  adversary, 
deceived  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  simple  and  most  honourable 
of  the  princes  of  his  time,  whilst  he  was  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
hypocritical  and  least  sincere.  The  Spanish  people  saw  him  set 
out  with  vexation  and  contempt,  saying  among  themselves  that 
instead  of  their  king,  they  would  soon  see  a  stranger,  supported 
by  formidable  armies. 

Ferdinand  slept  at  the  small  town  of  Irun,  with  the  view  of 
crossing  the  frontiers  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
28th  lie  in  fact  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  no  one  to  receive  him  exce]:)t  the  three  Spanish 
grandees  returned  from  their  mission  to  Napoleon,  and  after 
havinnf  seen  him,  brinoino-  nothine:  but  the  gloomiest  presenti- 
ments.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  return  ;  the  bridge  of  the 
Bidassoa  was  crossed,  and  IIumv  was  now  nothing  left  but  to 
plnnge  into  the  gulf  wliicli  they  had  not  had  sens(>  enough  to 
se(^  till  they  were  swallowed  up.  On  a])]iroaching  ILayonnf>  tlie 
])rincf  met  ^Marshals  Duroc  and  iiessien^s  coming  to  com]")li- 
meiil  iiim,  but  only  conferring  on  him  th(^  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Asturias.  'i'liere  was  still  nothing  in  this  calculated  to  make 
tliem  ver\'  uneasy,  for  Na]")oleon  had  ado]ited.  as  tlie  tlieme  of 
liis  ])olicv.  to  lake  no  notic(>  of  anytliing  which  liad  taken  place 
at  Araiijuez  till  after  lie  had  rc^ceived  explanalions.  They  were 
therefore  suffered  to  ]iass  a  few  hours  longer  without  alarm. 

When  1hey  reached  Bayonne,  Ferdinand  found  there  a  few 
troops  under  arms,  and  a  small  number  of  people,  for  no  one 
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had  been  forewarned  of  his  coming.  He  was  conducted  to  a 
residence  very  different  from  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  but  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  town  at  their 
disposal  for  the  puq^ose. 

He  had  scarcely  alighted  from  the  carriage  when  Napoleon, 
who  had  hastened  on  horseback  from  the  chateau  de  Marac, 
made  him  the  first  visit.  The  Empt-ror  of  the  French  em- 
braced the  Spanish  jirince  with  every  semblance  of  the  greatest 
courtesy,  always  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Astnrias — which,  in  fact,  was  a  part  of  the  policy  he  had 
proposed  to  himself — and  quitted  him  after  a  short  interview, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  h-aving  him  to  refresh  himself, 
without  having  said  aught  that  could  give  rise  to  any  inter- 
pretation whatever. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  chamberlains  waited  upon  the 
]')rince,  to  invite  him  and  his  suite  to  dine  at  the  chateau  de 
^lanic.  I'erdinand  repaired  thither  towards  the  close  of  day, 
attended  by  his  small  retinue,  and  was  received  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  that  is  to  say,  with  refined  politeness,  but 
with  extreme  reserve  on  every  ])oinl  relative  to  ])olitics.  After 
dinner  the  emperor  entered  into  general  conversation  with  Fer- 
dinand and  his  councillors,  and  speedily  discovered  beneath 
the  habitually  immovable  countenance  and  general  reserve  of 
the  young  king,  a  mediocrity  of  character  by  no  means  exempt 
from  deceit;  in  the  conversational  ])owers  of  Escoiquiz,  the 
king's  ])receptor,  he  discerned  a  cultivated  mind,  which  was, 
however,  unskilled  in  ])olitics  ;  and  beneath  the  gravity  of  the 
Duke  de  rinfantado.  an  honest  man  indeed,  but  one  who 
thought  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  should;  ambition, 
without  talent,  constituting  the  sum  total  of  his  merit. 

Xa])(>leoii  saw  at  a  glance  the  kind  of  men  he  had  to  deal 
with,  aiul  s])eedily  dismissed  them  all.  under  the  pretext  that 
they  must  be  fatiij'ued  with  their  journev  ;  he.  however,  detained 
the  C'lnoii  l^>CMi(|uiz.  by  ex])rcssiiig  his  desire,  which  in  fact 
wa>  lautauioiint  to  a  commaml.  t(j  have  soiiit^  C(tn\ersation  with 
liim.  lie  deputed  (ieneral  Savarv  to  tell  the  Prince  of  tlu> 
Astnrias  everything  which  he  was  himself  abont  to  communi- 
cate to  the  ])i'ece]it(ir.  with  whom  he  ])referred  conversing  him- 
self, as  he  consi(lei-e(l  liim  a  man  of  more  intelligence. 

His  secret  was  (loiii)]y  opprt'ssive  to  him,  for  ho  had  not  only 
kejit  it  long.  \n\\  this  secM'et  was  itself  a  ])erfi(Iy,  a  S]M'cies  of 
crime  to  whicli  his  hri-ast  was  a  stranger.  He  felt  constrained 
to  reveal  it  to  the  lea-l  ignorant  of  tlh'  councillors  of  Ferdinand 
to  exonerate  himself  in  some  measui'e  by  the  frankness  in  which 
he  (T)uched  the  rrpnsi:  of  his  de-igns.  and  l>y  the  candid  and 
simple  avowal  of  motives  of  the  highest  policy  for  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  adopted. 
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He  set  out,  therefore,  by  flattering  the  canon,  saying  he  knew 
that  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  that  he  could  therefore 
speak  freely  to  him.  Without  further  preamble,  and  as  if 
compelled  at  once  to  unburden  his  heart.  Napoleon  declared 
that  he  had  invited  the  princes  of  Spain  to  come  to  France  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  from  them  all,  father  as  well  as  son,  the 
crown  of  their  ancestors  ;  that  he  had  for  some  years  been  aware 
■of  the  treachery  of  the  court  of  Madrid ;  that  he  had  not  taken 
any  notice  of  it,  but  that  now,  being  quit  of  the  affairs  of  the 
north,  he  intended  to  regulate  those  of  the  south ;  that  Spain 
was  indispensable  to  his  designs  against  England,  and  that  he 
was  indispensable  to  Spain  in  order  to  restore  her  grandeur ; 
that  without  him  she  would  stagnate  eternally  under  a  weak  and 
degenerate  dynasty;  that  old  Charles  IV.  was  an  imbecile  king ; 
that  his  son,  though  more  energetic,  was  quite  below  par,  and 
less  trustworthy — witness  the  Revolution  of  Aranjuez,  the  secret 
of  which  was  known  at  Paris  without  any  one's  having  been 
obliged  to  go  to  Madrid  in  order  to  learn  it ;  that  Spain  under 
such  rulers  would  never  gain  the  moral,  administrative,  and 
political  regeneration  which  was  indispensable  to  enable  her  to 
regain  her  rank  among  the  nations ;  that  as  for  him,  Napoleon, 
he  had  never  found  aught  among  the  Bourbons  save  perfidy 
and  hollow  friendship ;  that  he  was  far  too  experienced  to 
have  any  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  marriages  ;  that  a  high-minded 
jDrincess  was  a  treasure  not  always  at  his  disposal ;  that  even 
supposing  it  were,  he  doubted  whether  she  would  be  able  to 
influence  this  taciturn  and  vulgar  prince,  whose  only  talent,  if 
indeed  he  had  any,  consisted  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  ;  that 
he.  Napoleon,  everywhere  conqueror  and  founder  of  a  dynasty, 
was  obliged  to  trample  under  foot  a  multitude  of  secondary 
considerations  in  order  to  reach  liis  goal,  which  was  placed  at 
an  immense  height ;  that  he  had  no  taste  whatever  for  evil,  but 
it,  in  fact,  cost  him  an  effort  to  do  wrong,  but  that  wherever  his 
chariot  ]iassed,  all  must  get  out  of  the  way  or  be  crushed  by 
the  wheels;  that,  in  fine,  his  mind  was  made  up;  he  intended 
to  take  the  crown  of  Spain  from  Ferdinand  A^IL,  but  he  would 
soften  the  blow  by  offering  him  an  indemnity  ;  that  he  had,  in 
fact,  already  selected  one  for  him,  well  calculated  to  promote 
his  repose — it  was  no  other  than  the  beautiful  and  peaceful 
Etruria,  where  tliis  prince  might  go  and  reign,  secure  from  the 
revolutions  of  Europe,  where  he  would  be  far  hn^ipier  than  in 
the  midst  of  his  Spaniards,  who  were  possessed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  the  times,  and  could  only  be  subdued,  settled, 
and  made  ]u'osperous  by  a  ]X3werful  and  energetic  prince. 

While  making  this  audacious  declaration,  Napoleon  was 
sometimes  caressing,  sometimes  imperious,  and  reached  the 
very  acme  of  the  cynicism  of  ambition.     Tlie  poor  canon  was 
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(|uite  confounded.  Tbe  honour  of  being  flattered — be,  an 
humble  canon  of  Toledo — by  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age.  struggled  with  the  indignation  that  filled  his  breast  at 
hearing  such  declarations,  lie  was  thunderstruck  and  stupe- 
fied, but  his  talent  for  discussion  did  not  forsake  him,  and  he 
immediately  employed  it  with  Napoleon,  who  resolved  that  he 
would  indemnify  him  for  his  pains  by  giving  him  a  hearing. 

The  unfortunate  preceptor  commenced  by  justifying  the 
Bourbon  family  to  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte.  He 
reiuinded  him  that  up  to  the  moment  of  the  greatest  horrors  of 
the  French  Eevolution,  Spain  had  not  declared  war  till  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  that  she  had  herself  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  a  system  of  peace,  and  from  the  system 
of  peace  to  that  of  alliance  between  the  two  States;  that  since 
that  tinif  slie  had  lavished  on  France  her  fleets,  her  armies,  her 
treasures  ;  that  if  she  had  not  rendered  better  service,  it  was 
owing,  not  to  want  of  good-will,  but  to  want  of  knowledge  ; 
that  the  l^rince  of  the  Teace  alone  was  to  blame,  for  that  he 
was  the  sole  author  of  all  the  ills  of  Spain  and  the  cause  of  her 
weakness  as  an  ally  :  that,  however,  this  detestable  favourite 
was  for  ever  banished  from  the  throne  ;  that  under  a  j'oung 
prince,  attached  to  Xa])oleon.  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  grati- 
tude and  by  relationship,  and  directed  by  his  counsels,  Spain 
would  be  speedily  regenerated,  and  regain  that  rank  which  she 
ought  ever  to  have  maintained  among  the  nations,  and  would, 
without  the  cost  f>f  any  effort  or  sacrifice,  render  France  every 
service  tliat  could  be  expected  from  her:  that  in  the  contrary 
case  Spain  would  make  a  desperate  resistance,  she  would  be 
seconded  by  England,  and  perha])S  bv  a  part  of  Euro])e  ;  tlie 
colonies  wfiuld  be  lost,  a  misfortune  ecjually  great  to  France  and 
to  S])ain.  and  an  indelible  stain  would  tarnish  tlie  glory  of  a 
splendid  rei'jii. 

•■  ])ad  pdlicy  lhi^  of  yours,  ]\|.  le  ("anon  !  bad  policy  ! "'  replied 
Xa])o]eon,  witli  a  gracious  Imt  ironical  smile.  "AMth  all  your 
leai'iiing.  you  will  not  fail  to  condemn  me  if  I  sutfei'  the  only 
orca.-ioii  10  esca])e  me  which  offers,  l)y  the  sulmiission  of  the  con- 
tinent and  llie  (li>1i'es-  of  j-'nglantl.  to  com"|)let«>  ihe  execution 
of  m\'  ])laii.  As  for  your  Hourbons.  thev  ha\-e  always  served 
me  against  the  gi'ain.  ready  to  beti-ay  ine  at  the  liivt  brush.  A 
lirothei'  would  suit  nie  b.-tter.  whatever  \<m  may  say.  The 
regeneration  of  Spain  is  out  of  the  cjuestion  ])\-  ])rinces  of  an 
old  family,  which  in  s])ite  of  its^'lt'  i>  always  su]-)]-)orted  l»y  old 
abuses.  ^ly  resolve  is  iixed  :  this  revolution  must  be  carried 
thi'ough.  S]"»ain  shall  not  lo-e  a  single  village  :  she  shall  I'etain 
all  her  possessions.  I  have  ali-eady  adopted  precautions  that 
she  shall  ]~»reserve  her  colom'es.  As  fca-  your  prince,  lie  shall 
be  indemnified  if  he  suliuiits  with  a  gcc'd  orace  to  the  force  of 
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events.  It  is  for  you  to  use  your  influence  in  prevailing  upon 
him  to  accept  those  indemnities  which  I  have  in  reserve  for  him. 
You  are  sufficiently  well  informed  to  know  that,  in  doing  this,  I 
only  follow  the  laws  of  sound  policy,  which  have  their  exigencies 
and  their  unavoidable  rigours." 

In  saying  this  and  other  things  of  a  like  import,  in  words 
which  betrayed  regret  rather  than  remorse  at  the  intended 
spoliation,  Napoleon  gradually  became  mild  and  friendly,  and 
sometimes  even  extremely  familiar  in  his  manner  to  the  poor 
preceptor,  whose  lofty  figure  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  his 
own.  Astounded  at  this  firm  resolve,  Escoiquiz,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  enlarged  on  the  virtues  of  his  young  prince;  he  endeavoured 
to  exonerate  Ferdinand  from  the  devolution  of  Aranjuez  ;  tried 
to  prove  that  Charles  IV.  had  abdicated  voluntarily ;  that  the 
authority  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  consequently  quite  legitimate, 
&c.  &c.  To  all  this  Napoleon  replied,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity, 
that  he  knew  the  whole  story,  that  the  Revolution  of  Aranjuez 
w-as  not  quite  such  a  natural  event  as  the  canon  tried  to  make 
him  believe,  that  Ferdinand  VII.  had  given  way  to  culpable 
impatience,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  declaring  a  succession 
open  which  nevertheless  he  ought  not  to  enjoy,  and  that  as  a 
punishment  for  having  sought  to  reign  too  soon,  he  should  not 
reign  at  all. 

The  canon  endeavoured  to  soften  Napoleon  by  dilating  on 
the  virtues  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  to  move  him  bv  portrayino- 
the  position  to  which  his  unhappy  advisers  would  be  reduced 
in  the  sight  of  Spain,  of  Europe,  and  of  posterity  ;  that  they 
would  be  eternally  dishonoured  for  having  given  credit  to  the 
word  of  Napoleon,  which  had  summoned  them  to  Bayonne  by 
leading  them  to  expect  that  he  intended  to  recogiiise  the  new 
king ;  that  they  would  be  accused  of  folly,  nay,  of  treason, 
whereas  their  only  crime  was,  that  they  had  believed  the  word 
of  a  great  man. 

"You  arc  honourable  men,  every  one  of  you,"  replied  Napoleon; 
'•  and  you  es]iccially.  M.  Ic  Canon,  are  an  admirable  preceptor, 
for  the  laudable  zc'il  willi  which  you  defend  your  ])upil.  No, 
depend  upon  it,  it  will  merely  be  said  that  you  have  yielded 
to  sup(>rior  Force;  neither  you  nor  Spain  will  be  ahle  to 
resist  nie.  I'olicy,  ])olicy,  ]\I.  le  (J;inon,  must;  l)e  the  main- 
s]iring  of  every  action  of  such  a  man  as  I  am.  (io  to  your 
prince,  and  iiidnoe  hini  to  become  King  of  Etruria,  if  he 
wishes  1o  be  king  of  ;ui\'  ])lace.  for  vou  niav  ])osil  i\-elv  assure 
him  that  he  shall  no  longer  be  King  of  S|-)ain  !  " 

The  nnfoi't  unate  ]U'ecepfor  of  I'^erdinand  \  II.  withdrew  in  con- 
sternation;  lie  found  his  pupil  e(|ually  surpi'ised  ami  wretched, 
in  conse(|uence  of  the  inter\iew  which  Ik^  liad  just  had  with 
(.ieneral  Savary.     The  latter,  without  any  preliminary  form,  and 
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without  entering  into  any  of  tliose  developments  which  Napoleon 
had  contrived  to  introduce  by  way  of  excuses,  had  signified  to 
Ferdinand  \Yi.  that  he  must  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
acce])t  Ktruria  as  an  indemnity  for  the  patrimony  of  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  ^^ 

Great  was  the  agitation  which  prevailed  at  this  little  court, 
which  liad  hitherto  been  completely  blind  to  its  fate.  All 
rallied  round  the  prince,  weeping  and  raving,  and  concluded 
by  believing  what  they  wished,  that  their  misfortunes  were  not 
real  ;  that  tlu'  whole  was  a  stratagem  of  Napoleon's,  for  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  touch  a  person  so  sacred  as  Ferdinand 
\1\.,  or  a  thing  so  inviolable  as  the  crown  of  Spain.  Napoleon, 
they  were  sure,  only  wanted  some  immense  concession  of  ter- 
ritory, or  some  important  colony,  and  therefore  held  out  this 
teri'ible  menace  to  the  house  of  Spain;  that,  in  a  word,  it  was 
a  threat,  and  nothing  more.  They  therefore  llattered  themselves 
that  it  was  enough  not  to  yield  to  tliis  intimidation,  in  order  to 
triumph,  and  they  ri'Soh'ed  to  resist  and  to  reject  all  tlie  pro- 
positions of  Napoleon.  ]\L  de  C'e\'allos  was  commissioned  to  treat 
with  ]\[.  de  Champagny  on  the  basis  of  an  absolute  refusal. 

On  the  following  morning  M.  de  (A'vallos  repaired  to  the 
chateau  de  Marac,  for  the  puipose  of  having  a  conference  with 
M.  de  Champagny.  This  man.  whose  low  cunning  did  not 
restrain  his  inqietuous  tem])er,  spoke  to  ^[.  de  Champagny  with 
a  vehemence  which  was  not  the  result  of  coui'age,  for  here 
crowns  alone,  not  individuals,  wei'e  in  jeopardy.  i\('  s])oke  so 
loud  that  Na]ioleon  heard  him,  and  coming  in  exclaimed: 
••  What!  you  talk  of  fidelity  to  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  \ll.  ! 
^'ou.  \\\\o  ought  faithfully  to  have  served  his  father,  whose 
uiiuisler  you  were  !  Vou.  who  have  abandoned  him  for  a  usurj)- 
iug  >(n\.  and  have  lliroughout  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor!  "' 

M.  (If  (\'\allns.  to  whom  tlie.^^e  words  might  have  been  s]-)Ciken 
witli  justice  by  any  one  who  had  nothing  wherewith  to  rc])roach 
liimscir.  immediately  retirt'd  to  his  new  master,  to  relate  to  him 
all  tlint  had  passed.  It  was  at  once  considei'ed  by  the  advisers 
o|'  |-'e)-(linainl  that  such  a  negotiator  ])ossessed  neitlu'r  sullleii'nt 
ant  liorit  \'  nor  tart  to  defend  th(>  rights  of  his  so\-ei'(_'igii  ;  aiul 
the  nii->ii>ii  wa-  I  lhTel'(ii-(>  cnnfided  to  'S\.  de  l^aliratlor.  who  in 
\ai'ii>us  eiiilias-ies  m  wliicii  lie  had  l)een  engaged  had  learnt  the 
an  of  negot  iat  iuL!'  gi'eat  political  (piestions  with  the  re(piisite 
I'eserve.  The  basis  of  the  negotiation  remained  unaltei'ed, 
naiuelv.  the  inalienable  right  of  J-Vrdinand  \  li.  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  oi'.  in  default  of  his.  thai  of  Charles  l\  ..  the  oidv 
lee'ilimate  kini:'  il'  l'"eri_hiiaml  \  II.  were  not  so. 

Napoleon  ^\•as  i-at  her  chagi'iiied  at  t  lii-  re>i>t  ance.  luit  he  hoped 
that  it  would  soon  give  way  to  iiece-sity.  ami  es]iecially  before 
(Tiarles  1\'.  should  come  and  nud'Ce  sjopd  his  claims,  which  were 
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far  better  founded  than  those  of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  for  although 
the  idea  of  protesting  against  this  abdication  had  been  suggested 
to  him  by  Murat,  it  was  not  less  true  that  his  abdication  had 
been  the  result  of  moral  violence  exercised  over  his  feeble 
character,  and  that  he  was  fully  justified  in  reclaiming  his 
crown.  Hence,  in  taking  away  the  crown  from  Ferdinand  VII., 
it  would  have  been  but  an  act  of  justice  to  have  restored  it  to 
Charles  IV.  NajDoleon,  regarding  the  presence  of  Charles  IV.  as 
indispensable  to  oppose  to  the  pretensions  of  the  son  the  rights 
of  the  father,  which,  while  it  did  not  create  the  rights  of  Bona- 
parte, nevertheless  threw  all  these  rights  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, by  which  he  hoped  to  profit,  urgently  pressed  Murat  to 
induce  the  aged  sovereigns  to  quit,  and  also  to  send  him  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  was  still  a  prisoner  at  Villa  Viciosa. 
Napoleon  enjoined  Murat  to  employ  force  if  needful,  not  for 
the  departure  of  the  old  court,  which  had  earnestly  desired  to 
set  out,  and  which  nobody  sought  to  detain,  but  to  effect  the 
deliverance  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  whom  the  Spaniards 
were  unwilling  to  release  at  any  price.  He  also  recommended 
that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  public,  the  junta  of 
the  p-overnment  and  the  Council  of  Castille  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  protest  of  Charles  IV.,  which  reduced  the 
royalty  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  nothing,  without  re-establishing 
that  of  Charles,  and  thus  commenced  a  convenient  sort  of  inter- 
regnum for  the  accomplishment  of  his  projected  usurpation.  He 
endeavoured  to  make  Murat  comprehend  that  he  must  not  wait 
for  a  majority  of  opinions  in  effecting  a  change  which  was  not 
consonant  to  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  but  constrain  them  by 
fear,  and  afterwards  gain  over  men  of  judgment  by  demon- 
strating the  good  which  a  French  royalty  would  effect,  by  assur- 
ing them  that  a  change  of  dynasty  would  not  cost  Spain  one 
colony  or  even  a  single  village,  an  advantage  which  would  result 
from  no  other  arrangement;  and  if  this  should  fail  to  secure 
their  assent,  to  have  recourse  to  a  display  of  military  force. 

Napoleon  desired  Mui'at  to  ho  well  on  his  guard,  to  fortify 
two  or  three  points  in  Madrid,  sucli  as  1h(>  royal  i^alaces,  the 
Admiralty,  the  Buen  Eetiro  ;  not  to  permit  a  single  oflicer  to 
sleep  in  the  city,  to  insist  that  they  should  all  be  lodged  with 
their  soldi(>rs  ;  in  a  word,  so  to  conduct  liimself  as  if  he  were  on 
the  eve  of  an  insui'reclion  which  he  considered  inevitable;  for 
1h(;  S])aniards  would  probably  try  the  mettle  of  the  French; 
that  in  this  case  he  must  meet  them  with  energy,  so  as  to 
de];)i-ive  them  of  every  hope  of  effectual  resistance  ;  that  he  must 
not  forge!  how  Ik-  carried  on  war  in  the  streets  of  I^gypt,  in 
Italy,  and  elsewhere;  that  he  must  not  upon  any  account  come 
\()  an  engageuieiit  within  th(^  city,  but  occii])y  the  heads  of  the 
]u'iuci|)al  street ■<  with   strong  Ijatteries,  make  the  power  of  his 
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iruns  felt,  and  wherever  the  crowd  should  be  bold  enough  to 
shov.'  itst'lf,  openly  annihilate  it  by  the  swords  of  the  cuiras- 
siers. Thus  was  Napoleon  led  from  artilict'  to  violence  by  this 
usurpation  of  tlie  crown  of  Spain. 

On  a  single  point  only  !Murat  had  outstripped  the  instructions 
of  Na])oleon  :  this  was  relative  to  the  departure  of  the  aged 
sovereigns  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  He 
informed  Charles  W .  and  his  queen,  in  reply  to  the  expression 
of  their  desires,  that  it  would  give  the  emperor  pleasure  to  have 
them  near  him,  and  that  consequently  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
demand  the  release  of  the  I'rince  of  the  Peace  in  order  that  he 
migiit  travel  with  them  as  far  as  Bayonne  ;  intelligence  doubly 
welcome,  which  shed  a  gleam  of  joy  into  hearts  that  had  been 
sad  since  the  fatal  days  of  Aranjuez. 

As  soon  as  he  had  learnt  that  Ferdinand  ^"II.  had  actually 
crossed  the  frontier,  ^lurat  felt  at  liberty  to  throw  off  the  mask, 
especially  as  the  Spaniards,  who  were  irritated  at  the  weakness 
of  their  princes,  and  humbled  at  being  under  their  sway,  seemed 
ready  for  a  moment  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  a  family  so 
unworthy  of  the  loyalty  of  the  nation.  For  a  few  days,  there- 
fore, all  went  on  smoothly  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  there  was  a  sort 
of  commotion  among  them.  Tlie  multitude,  greedy  of  revenge, 
were  in  despair  at  seeing  their  victim  escape  them.  The  higher 
classes,  and  among  them  were  the  men  who  were  compromised 
in  the  Pevolution  of  Aranjuc^z.  feared  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
tliese  pcilitical  changes  the  Prince  of  the  l*eace  might  some  day 
regain  ])ower,  and  revenge  himself  upon  them  for  the  past. 
These  diverse  motives  made  them  politely  refuse  to  set  him 
at  libei'ty.  The  junta  of  the  government,  compo.-ed  of  the 
Tiiinisters  and  the  Infant  Don  Antonio,  wei'c  more  thaii  any 
otlu-rs  filled  with  ihesi'  sad  a])prehensions.  'J'liry  had  from  the 
very  fii'-t  oilVi'i'd  a  (ii'm  resistance  to  the  demand--  of  Plural,  and 
])rftt'nde(l  ;li;it.  having  no  authority  to  decide  a  question  of  such 
inqvjrtance.  iln'V  mu-t  wW'v  it  to  l-"erdinand  \\\.  In  tact.  tln'V 
addressed  themselves  to  him.  and  demanded  his  orders.  Ferdi- 
nand, gi'eatlv  einbari'a-sed  how  lie  should  re])lv  to  this  message, 
declaimed  that  this  qne>ti(in  should  l)e  treated  and  resolved  upon 
at  ISavfjnne.  togetln  r  with  those  various  ])oints  whicli  were  al)0ut 
to  occu])y  the  two  sov<'i'eigns  of  I'rance  and  of  S]iain. 

Tlie  reply  of  Fei'tliiiand  having  ])eeii  instantlv  transmitted 
to  ^lurat,  111'  (•oii>idered  the  (|uestion  settled  by  the  orders  of 
Na]")oleon,  and  tlemanded  that  the  I'l'inee  of  the  Peace  should 
be  instantly  relea.-ed  i'roni  ])ri>on.  in  oi-der  tliat  he  might  send 
him  to  Paytaine.  He.  hfjwever.  stated  that  Ilmmanuel  Godoy 
should  be  for  ever  exiled  from  Spain,  and  would  be  transported 
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to  France,  where  his  Hfe  woukl  be  the  only  boon  granted  to 
him.  Murat,  after  having  addressed  this  communication  to 
the  junta,  directed  a  body  of  cavahy  upon  Villa  Viciosa,  with 
orders  to  carry  off  the  prisoner  either  with  consent  or  by  force. 
The  Marquis  de  Chasteler,  under  whose  custody  he  was  placed, 
deeming  it  an  honour  to  serve  the  national  hatred,  refused  to 
give  him  up ;  when  the  junta,  in  order  to  prevent  a  collision, 
sent  him  word  straightway  to  deliver  up  the  prisoner. 

The  unfortunate  ruler  of  Spain,  who  had  till  lately  been  siir- 
rounded  by  all  the  superfluities  of  luxury,  surpassing  royalty 
itself  in  sumptuousness  as  he  had  also  surpassed  it  in  power, 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Murat  almost  without  clothes,  his 
beard  unshaven,  and  his  body  covered  with  wounds  which  were 
scarcely  healed,  and  marked  with  the  chains  which  had  galled 
him.  In  this  deplorable  state  he  for  the  first  time  met  the 
friend  whom  he  had  chosen  in  the  bosom  of  the  imperial 
court,  in  the  prospect  of  far  other  fortune  than  what  he  realised 
this  day.  Murat,  whose  generosity  never  failed  him,  loaded 
Emmanuel  Godoy  with  kindness,  supplied  him  with  everything 
he  needed,  and  sent  him  on  to  Bayonne  under  the  escort  of 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  and  a  body  of  cavalry. 

Having  executed  this  part  of  Napoleon's  orders,  Murat  turned 
his  attention  to  the  departure  of  the  old  sovereigns,  who  in  the 
midst  of  their  misfortunes  were  filled  with  joy  that  their  friend 
was  saved,  and  that  they  should  soon  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
all-powerful  emperor,  who  would  avenge  them  of  their  enemies. 
The  preparations  for  their  journey  being  completed — prepa- 
rations which  "i:)rincipally  consisted  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  crown  jewels — they  desired  Murat  to 
arrange  their  de]iarture.  They  went  accordingly  on  the  23rd 
froiu  the  Escurial  to  the  Pardo,  and  there  passed  the  night  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  troo]")s,  where  they  saw  and  embraced 
Murat  with  tlio  greatest  enthusiasm  and  joy.  They  S(^t  out 
from  tlicnce  foi-  P)uitr;igo.  taking  the  higjiroad  to  l^ayonne, 
and  travelled  with  that  leisure  whicli  their  age  and  infirmiti(^s 
demanded.  On  tlieir  I'oute  they  met  with  some  marks  of 
res])ect.  but  none  of  sym]iathy.  Tlie  |)resence  of  the  old 
fjueen,  wlio  foi'  twenty  \(\'n's  liad  b(>en  an  object  of  Iiatred 
and  ronteni])t  to  tlie  nation,  was  enough  to  stifie  every  display 
of  affection. 

!Murat  was  now  nlniost  sole  master  of  S])ain.  and  nn'ght  liave 
fancied  himself  a  1-;ing.  lie  ]U'oce(nle(h  by  orthM'  of  Na]')0- 
ler)n.  to  communicate  to  tlie  junta  tlie  ])rotest  of  Charh^s  IV., 
(li'awn  u])  in  a  great  niea<ui'e  under  liis  own  dictation,  and  to 
(leiiiaiid  1)\-  the  proclamation  of  that  docunient  the  su])pression 
()\  the  name  of  i'"er(linan(l  \'I[.  in  tlu"  acts  of  tlie  government. 
'Yhv  junta,   greatlv   embarrassed,   wished  to  make  the   Council 
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of  Castille  sliare  the  respousibility  by  coiisulring  it.  The 
councih  however,  returned  the  document,  and  refused  to  give 
an  opinion.  !Murat  then  settled  the  question  by  a  word,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  acts  of  the  government  should  be 
published  in  the  name  of  the  king,  without  specifying  what 
king.  Thus  the  throne  of  Spain  had  suddenly  become  vacant, 
and  the  S[)ani;irds,  with  profound  grief,  began  to  take  cognis- 
ance of  their  true  position.  Sometimes  indignant  at  the  folly 
and  weakn<'ss  of  their  princes,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
deceived  and  plunged  into  an  abyss  from  which  they  could  not 
possibly  extricate  themselves,  and  then  overwhelmed  with  pity 
for  thi'ir  fate,  they  turned  their  fury  against  those  foreigners 
who  had  insinuated  themselves  into  their  territory  by  stratagem 
and  violence.  Those  of  enlightened  minds,  now  clearly  seeing 
why  the  French  had  invaded  Spain,  fluctuated  between  their 
hatn^d  to  tlie  foreigners  and  their  desire  to  see  S[)ain  re- 
organised as  France  had  been  by  the  hand  of  Xapoleou. 

Attracted,  in  company  with  their  wives,  to  the  fetes  given 
by  ^lurat,  they  were  sometimes  entrapped  and  half  seduced, 
l)uf  never  eniii-ely  conquered.  The  populace,  on  the  coutrarj-, 
never  gave  in  to  this  speci(^^  of  seduction  under  any  form. 
Sometimes  the  a])])earance  fif  the  national  guard  and  of  our 
cavalry  would  call  forth  their  enthusiasm,  and  they  even 
admired  Murat  :  but  our  int'antry,  composed  chiefly  of  young 
men.  scarcely  trained,  suffering  from  the  itch,  and  conqileting 
their  military  instruction  und'-r  their  own  eyes,  did  not  inspire 
th-'in  with  any  respect  whatevi'r.  and  they  were  even  Ijuoyed 
up  with  tin-  confident  expectation  thai  they  would  be  our 
\  iet<M's.  'blie  lazy  ])easant>  of  the  environs  had  rushed  to 
Madrid  with  iheir  muskei<  and  their  cutla-ses.  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  defying  us  with  tlieir  looks  before  combating  us  with 
their  ai-ms.  Some  of  them,  t-xcited  by  fanatical  monks,  com- 
uiiited  the  most  horril^le  assassinations.  One  of  their  number 
I^illeil  tw(:>  0!'  our  soldiers  and  wounded  a  third  with  his  sword 
uiidei'  the  iu-pirat  ion.  as  he  said,  of  the  IMes'-ed  ^  irgin.  'J"hi» 
priest  of  (,'araiiiaiit'liel.  a  \-illage  at  the  veiy  gates  of  ^ladrid, 
assas>iiiated  one  nf  oiir  olliceis.  Murat  made  a  UKMUorable 
exain|)l(.'  of  the  autliors  of  tlb'se  crime<,  but  he  could  not 
thereby  ap]va^e  ilp.  jiatred  wliieh  now  began  to  maiiit'est  itself. 
The  mind-  of  iiii'ii  wi're  excited  to  such  a  ]')itch,  that  on  one 
occasion  a  lioi-se  having  lam  away  on  the  grand  ])romenade 
oi  ill''  I'rado.  evervbody  took  to  tlighl  under  the  id(\a  that  a 
combat  was  about  to  commence  l)etween  the  Frencli  and  tlie 
S[)aniards. 

]\Iui'ai  alwavs  contrived  to  (l.'Cei\-e  him-elf  in  regard  to  tlie 
di-position  of  the  Spaniard-.  l)ut  stimulated  by  the  reiterated 
advice  of  Xapoleon.  he  adopted  some  precautionary  measures. 
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He  lodged  the  guard  and  the  cuirassiers  within  the  city,  but 
placed  the  rest  of  the  troops  upon  the  heights  which  commanded 
Madrid.  To  the  three  divisions  of  Alarshal  Moncey  he  added 
the  first  division  of  General  Dupont,  and  thus  occupied  Madrid 
with  the  guard,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  and  four  divisions  of 
infantry.  The  second  division  of  General  Dupont  was  stationed 
at  the  Escurial,  and  the  third  at  Segovia.  The  troops  were 
lodged  under  tents  around  the  whole  of  Madrid.  Though  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  furnishing  them  with  provisions  on  ac- 
count of  the  insufficiency  of  conveyance,  they  had  nevertheless 
an  abundant  supply.  The  remedies  which  were  applied  to  our 
young  soldiers  for  the  disease  under  which  they  were  suffering 
had  almost  restored  them  to  health.  They  were  now  exercised 
daily,  and  began  to  acquire  that  strength  which  it  would  have 
been  desirable  for  them  to  have  had  from  the  time  they  entered 
Spain.  Murat  had  placed  over  them  officers  selected  from  among 
the  subalterns  of  the  guards,  and  in  fact  took  infinite  pains  in 
the  organisation  of  an  army  which  he  regarded  as  the  supj)ort 
of  his  future  crown.  The  division  vinder  General  Dupont  especi- 
ally was  extremely  fine.  Unhappily,  however,  this  should  have 
been  displayed,  we  repeat  it,  in  its  maturity  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  not  have  grown  up  under  their  eyes. 

Murat,  consecrating  himself  to  a  work  in  which  he  delighted, 
sometimes  even  applauded  by  the  Spanish  populace,  who  were 
dazzled  by  his  presence  and  by  the  splendid  squadrons  of  the 
imperial  guard,  master  of  the  junta,  which,  balanced  between 
two  absent  monarclis,  uncertain  which  to  obey,  yielded  to  present 
authority — Murat  thought  himself  already  King  of  Spain.  His 
aides-de-camp,  in  their  turn,  dreamt  that  they  were  grandees  of 
the  new  court,  flattered  him  more  and  more ;  while  he,  re-echo- 
ing these  flatteries  to  Paris,  wrote  to  Napoleon — "  I  am  luaster 
here  in  your  name ;  give  the  word,  and  Spain  will  do  all  you 
desire ;  she  will  give  the  crown  to  whichever  of  the  French 
princes  you  may  be  ])leased  to  designate."  Napoleon  merely 
replied  to  these  idle  assurances  by  reiterating  his  order  to  fortify 
the  principal  palace  of  Madrid,  and  to  keep  the  officers  lodged 
with  their  troops;  measures  which  Murat  executed  ratlier  as  an 
act  of  obedience  than  from  a  conviction  of  their  utilily. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peace  performed  the  journey  to  Bayonne 
with  the  utmost  s]:)(>ed,  so  as  not  to  give  the  populace  time  to 
create  a  mob  on  his  road,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  long 
before  his  old  sovereigns.  Napoleon  was  extremely  impatient 
to  see  this  former  ruler  of  the  Spanish  luonarchy,  and  above 
all,  to  make  use  of  him.  After  a  few  moments'  conversation, 
lie  saw  that  the  favourite  was  as  inferior  in  talent  as  he  had 
been  described  ;  remarkable  only  for  some  physical  advantages 
which  had  endeared  him  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  a  certain 
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shrewdness,  combined  with  much  experience  in  .State  ali'airs, 
but  calumniated  by  those  who  had  de])icted  him  as  a  monster. 
Napoleon,  however,  in  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  refrained  from 
manif(^stinu-  the  disdain  which  such  a  head  of  the  empire  ins])ired 
him  with,  and  he  hastened  to  set  his  mind  at  case  respectincr  his 
future  destiny  and  that  of  his  old  masters,  which  he  promised 
to  render  secure,  peaceable,  and  o]3ulent,  and  worthy  of  the 
ancient  possessors  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

To  these  promises  Napoleon  added  another,  not  less  soothing, 
that  of  promptly  and  cruelly  avenging  them  on  Ferdinand  VII., 
by  making  him  descend  from  the  throne  ;  and  he  called  upon 
tlif  I'rince  of  the  J\>ace  to  second  him  in  these  projects  with 
the  queen  and  Charles  1\'.  This  lie  readily  promised  to  do,  and 
this  promise  it  would  be  easy  to  keep,  because  both  the  father 
and  mother  were  so  irritated  against  their  son,  that  they  would 
rather  have  seen  a  strang(»r,  nay,  an  enemy,  on  the  throne  of 
tlieir  ancestors  than  J'erdinand  \1\. 

The  arrival  of  Charles  IV.  and  the  queen  was  announced  for 
the  30th  of  April.  It  was  the  policy  of  Napoleon  that  the  old 
sovereigns  should  be  received  with  royal  honours,  and  everything 
was  arranged  for  their  reception  as  if  they  were  still  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  power,  and  as  if  the  Eevolution  of  Aranjuez 
had  never  taken  place.  He  ordered  the  troops  to  be  drawn  up 
under  arms,  sent  his  court  to  meet  them,  commanded  the  cannon 
of  the  forts  to  be  fired,  thi:^  ilags  to  be  hoisted  in  the  vessels  in 
the  waters  of  the  Adour,  and  prepared  to  put  the  crowning 
hr)nour  u]ion  his  plans  by  his  own  presence.  At  mid-day  they 
made  their  entrv  into  Bavonne.  amid  the  iiriuL;-  of  ofuns  and  tlu^ 
ringing  of  l)ells.  'i'hey  were  received  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
l)y  thf  civil  and  military  authorities,  were  met  on  their  road 
l)y  the  twf)  ])rinces,  Ft^'tlinand  \'II.  and  tlu^  Infant  Don  Carlos, 
who  welconii'd  them  with  visibh^  though  repressed  indignation, 
alighted  at  the  government  palace,  which  was  placed  at  their 
di>])Osa].  and  i'or  an  instant  might  ]:)tM-haps  have  pleased  tliem- 
selve-  wiili  ill''  fond  delusion  tliat  they  were  still  in  possession 
of  tile  supreme  ]V)Wi'r;  but  this  was  tlie  last  and  vain  shadow 
with  which  Najxilron  amused  their  old  age  before  he  precipitated 
th(Mn  all.  fatlier  as  well  as  children,  into  that  abvss  into  which 
he  desii'ed  to  ])luiige  all  the  IJourbons. 

A  moment  c'^t'teI•^va^(ls  }sa]-)oK'on  hims.'lf  arrived,  at  full  galloji, 
accfjiupanied  by  his  lieutenants,  in  order  to  pay  his  all-potent 
homage  to  the  aged  pair,  the  victims  of  his  andiitious  calculation, 
ib'  was  scarcely  in  the  ])resence  of  Chai'h's  IV.,  whom  he  had 
never  befoi-e  seen,  when  he  nptMied  his  arms,  and  tlie  unfortu- 
nate descendant  of  Louis  XI\'.  Hung  himself  into  them,  weeping, 
as  he  would  have  done  to  a  friend  from  whom  he  lioped  to  receive 
consolation  in  his  misfortune. 
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The  queeu  exerted  all  the  art  of  a  woman  of  the  court  to 
please,  especially  with  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  had  arrived 
a  few  days  before  at  Bayonne,  and  had  hastened  to  greet  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain.  After  a  short  interview  Napoleon  quitted 
Charles  IV.,  surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  who  had  assembled 
at  Bayonne,  and  by  the  French  officers  and  chamberlains  who 
were  appointed  to  constitute  his  suite  of  honour.  According  to 
the  desires  of  Napoleon,  who  wished  none  of  the  usages  of  the 
court  of  Spain  to  be  neglected  on  this  occasion,  there  was  a 
general  kissing  of  hands.  Each  of  the  Spaniards  present  ap- 
proached, and  kneeling  down  kissed  the  hand  of  the  aged  king 
and  of  the  queen  his  consort.  Ferdinand,  taking  his  rank  as 
son  and  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  went  in  his  turn  to  kneel  before 
his  august  joarents,  but  their  countenances  plainly  indicated  the 
sentiments  which  filled  their  breasts. 

As  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  king  and  queen,  who 
were  much  fatigued,  rose  to  retire.  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his 
brother  being  about  to  follow  them  into  their  apartment,  Charles 
IV.,  unable  any  longer  to  contain  himself,  stopped  his  eldest 
son,  exclaiming,  "  Unhappy  man  !  hast  thou  not  sufficiently  dis- 
honoured my  white  hair  ;  at  least  have  respect  to  my  repose ;  " 
and  thus  the  king  refused  to  see  him  except  in  public.  Fer- 
dinand VIL,  reduced  in  a  few  hours  by  this  single  etiquette  to 
the  quality  of  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  felt  that  he  was  lost :  he 
was  punished,  and  Charles  IV.  avenged.  But  Charles  was  soon 
obliged  to  resign  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  the  price  at  which 
that  vengeance  had  been  attained. 

The  aged  sovereigns  desired  with  the  utmost  impatience  to 
embrace  tlieir  friend,  their  beloved  Emmanuel,  whom  they  had  not 
seen  since  the  fatal  night  of  the  17th  of  i\larch.  They  threw 
themselves  into  his  arms,  and  Napoleon,  who  wished  to  give 
them  time  to  unl^osom  themselves  and  enjoy  unrestrained  inter- 
course, deferred  till  the  following  day  the  reception  which  he  had 
prepared  for  tluMu  at  Alarac,  and  left  them  at  liberty  the  whole 
day  to  converse  freely  of  their  situation  and  their  future  lot. 

The  Prince  ot'  the  IV'ace  ])romptly  inforjued  them  of  the  sub- 
ject tliat  was  mooted  at  Bayonne.  This  neitlier  astonished  nor 
afflicted  them,  for  t liey  had  no  longer  any  pretensions  to  reign, 
and  they  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  learning  that  Napoleon,  in 
avenging  them  of  FiM-dinand  \'ir.,  designed  to  give  them  in 
France  a  seciii'e  and  magnificent  retreat,  revenues  equal  to  those 
of  the  wealthiest  I'eigning  princes  of  J']urope,  and  all  this  for 
the  loss  of  a  ]K)wer  of  which  they  had  long  foreseen  the  ap- 
proacliing  termination,  it  was  therefore  by  no  means  difficult 
to  make  them  fall  in  with  tlu^  ])rojects  of  Napoleon,  to  which 
they  were  in  fact  resigned,  even  while  they  were  yet  in  ignorance 
of  the  indemnification  which  he  had  in  reserve  for  them. 
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On  the  following  day  Napoleon  invited  them  to  dine  at  the 
chateau  de  Marac,  where  he  proposed  entertaining  them  daily 
with  every  mark  of  distinction.  Charles  IV.  and  his  consort 
went  thither  in  the  imperial  carriages,  so  different  from  the 
antique  vehicles  of  the  court  of  S])ain,  which  were  built  on  the 
same  model  as  those  of  Louis  XI \'.  Charles  had  the  greatest 
difliculty  to  get  into  and  alight  from  the  carriage,  and  mani- 
fested in  the  minutest  points  how  utterly  he  was  a  stranger  to 
the  usages  and  ideas  of  the  present  age. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  chateau  de  Marac,  Napoleon 
hastened  to  the  coach  door  to  receive  him,  and  the  aged  monarch 
leaned  on  his  arm  as  he  put  his  foot  to  the  ground.  "  Sup])ort 
yourself  upon  me,"  said  Na])oleon  ;  "  I  have  strength  enough 
for  us  both."  '•  1  depend  most  surely  on  it,"  replied  the  old 
king,  and  testified  his  sincere  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  happy 
at  finding  in  France  repose,  security,  and  opulence  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  davs. 

Napoleon  had  forgotten  to  insert  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
tlie  Peace  in  the  list  of  the  ])ersons  invited.  Charles  IV.,  not 
seeing  him,  cried  out  with  a  vivacity  which  embarrassed  all  the 
attendants,  "Where  is  Kmmanuel  ?"  The  emperor  desired  that 
the  l^'ince  of  the  Peace  might  be  sought  for.  and  this  friend,  with- 
out whom  he  could  no  longer  exist,  was  brought  to  Charles  IV. 

AVliile  Na])oleon  thus  strove  to  soften  the  lot  of  this  aged, 
dethroned,  childish  king,  the  l^m])ress  Josephine  Avatched  with 
her  accustomed  grace  over  the  Queen  of  8])ain,  and  procured 
her  Ihose  fertile  amusenumts  which  were  within  her  reach,  by 
offering  lu'r  all  the  newest  and  most  exquisite  personal  orna- 
ments of  Paris.  J3ut  the  wife  of  Chai-les  IV.  was  more  difficult 
to  console  than  her  husband,  owing  to  lier  uiulerstanding  and 
lier  ambitioTi.  Neverllu'less,  she  could  fully  rt^ckon  on  two  con- 
solations— tlu"  safety  of  JMnmanuel  (iodoy,  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  I-'erdinaiid. 

Xajiolt'oii.  ha\iiig  loadi^l  his  august  and  unhappy  guests  with 
fa\oui-s,  wa>  im])atii'nf  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  and  set  to  work 
the  various  iusti'imiciits  which  he  had  at  his  disposal.  Py  his 
desire,  Cliai'les  1  \'.  addi'essed  a  hutei'to  Ft'rdiiiantl,  retuinding 
liiiu  of  his  ci:lpal)le  condurr  in  the  scenes  at  AfaiijiU'Z.  his  im- 
])rii(lent  ambition,  his  inabilitv  to  reign  over  a  country  which 
through  his  (lcliiiquenc\'  was  abandoiu'd  to  revolutionary  agita- 
tion, and  refjuiring  him  to  i-esign  the  crown.  This  demaiid 
clearly  revealed  to  the  councillors  of  the  duj-jed  I'erdinand  how 
lhi>  negotiations  wei'e  to  l)e  cai'ried  on  aftei-  the  arrival  of  the 
f>hl  coiii-l.  It  was  evident  thai  the  crown  was  demanded  from 
the  son  in  order  tliaf  it  might  rest  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
or  per]ia])s  hours,  on  the  head  of  his  fafhei-.  and  then  pass  from 
liis  agtvl  head  to  that  of  a  prince  of  tht^  f'onaparte  family. 

VOL.   v.  Z 
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The  advisers  of  the  young  king  replied  to  this  demand  by 
a  very  clever  letter,  in  which  Ferdinand  VII.,  speaking  to  his 
father  as  a  submissive  and  respectful  son,  declared  himself  ready 
to  restore  the  crown,  although  he  had  received  it  in  consequence 
of  a  voluntary  abdication,  subject,  however,  to  two  conditions : 
the  first,  that  Charles  IV.  would  reign  himself  ;  the  second,  that 
the  restoration  should  take  place  publicly  at  Madrid,  in  presence 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  Without  these  two  conditions,  Ferdi- 
nand formally  refused  to  restore  the  crown  to  his  father;  because, 
if  the  latter  would  not  reign,  Ferdinand  considered  himself  as 
the  only  legitimate  king,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy ;  and  if  the  retrocession  took  place  elsewhere 
than  at  Madrid,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  assembled  nation,  it 
would  be  neither  free,  dignified,  nor  secure. 

This  reply  was  able  and  suitable.  But  Charles  IV.  was 
desired  to  reply  to  it,  to  enlarge  on  the  irregularity  of  the  abdi- 
cation, on  the  violence  by  which  it  had  been  brought  about,  on 
the  incapability  of  Ferdinand  to  govern  Spain,  just  awoke  out 
of  a  long  sleep  and  ready  to  plunge  headlong  into  revolutions, 
and  on  the  necessity  of  confiding  to  Napoleon  the  charge  of 
securing  the  hapj^iness  of  the  people  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
letter  concluded  by  an  indication  of  menacing  measures  if 
this  obstinacy  were  persevered  in.  To  this  reply  the  young 
court  opposed  a  counter-reply,  similar  to  the  first  reply  of 
Ferdinand  VII. 

The  negotiation  did  not  make  any  progress,  for  the  inter- 
change of  this  idle  correspondence  had  occupied  from  the  I  st  to 
the  4th  of  May.  Napoleon  began  to  manifest  the  most  lively 
impatience,  and  resolved  to  declare  Ferdinand  VII.  a  rebel,  and 
to  restore  the  crown  to  Charles  IV.,  who  should  then  transmit 
it  to  him,  after  a  delay  more  or  less  brief.  By  the  intervention 
of  the  Prince  of  the  J\>ace,  he  in  the  first  place  caused  an  act 
to  be  drawn  up,  by  which  Charles  IV.  declared  himself  the  sole 
legitimate  king  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  that  being  him- 
self incapable  of  exercising  his  authority,  he  a])]iointed  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg  his  lieutenant,  confided  to  liim  his  royal 
powers,  and  especially  tlu^  command  of  the  troops.  Napoleon 
regarded  this  transition  as  necessary  in  passing  the  royalty  from 
the  Bourbons  I0  the  J^onaparies.  He  hurried  the  despatch  of 
this  decree  with  tlie  reiterated  order  given  a  few  days  before, 
that  all  the  Spanish  ])rinces  si  ill  remaining  in  ]\Iadrid  sliould 
(|uit  it  immediately;  the  youngest  of  the  Infants.  Don  Francisco 
di'  Paula,  Don  Antonio,  uncle  of  Ferdinand  and  president  of 
the  junta,  ami  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  who  liad  been  prevented 
by  indis])()sition  from  <'icconi])anying  lier  parents.  After  having 
taken  thest'  measures,  he  ])re])ared  to  ])nt  an  end  to  the  scenes  of 
J)ayonne  ])y  a  solution  whicit  lie  himself  intended  to  propose,  when 
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the  events  of  Madrid  facilitated  the  cUnoiiment  wliich  he  desired 
by  enahling-  him  to  dispense  witli  the  employment  of  force. 

While  Napoleon  corresponded  with  j\Jadrid,  Ferdinand  VII., 
on  his  side,  nen^lected  nothing  to  transmit  thither  intelligence 
which  was  calculated  to  enlist  the  national  interest  in  his  favour, 
and  above  all  counteract  the  bad  effect  which  his  indiscreet  con- 
duct had  produced.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  the  Spaniards 
felt  as  much  pity,  and  almost  as  much  dislike,  to  his  person 
as  to  that  of  liis  aged  father,  for  having  fallen  into  the  snare 
laid  by  Napoleon.  He  therefore,  by  means  of  couriers,  who  set 
out  from  Bayonne  in  disguise,  and  traversed  the  mountains  of 
Aragon  to  gain  Madrid,  spread  abroad  such  intelligence  as  he 
deemed  most  likely  to  reinstate  him  in  the  public  opinion.  He 
made  known  that  they  wished  to  treat  him  with  treachery  and 
violence  at  Bayonne  in  order  to  wrench  from  him  the  sacrifice 
of  his  rights,  but  that  he  resisted,  and  would  resist  every  menace, 
and  that  his  people  should  hear  of  his  death  rather  than  of  his 
submission  to  the  wislies  of  the  foreigner.  He  depicted  himself 
as  the  most  noble,  the  most  interesting  of  victims,  so  as  to  enlist 
every  generous  heart  in  his  favour. 

These  couriers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  direct  route,  which  was 
covered  with  French  troops,  lost  a  day  or  two  in  reaching 
]\Iadrid,  but  they  all  arrived  there  safely,  and  the  news  which 
they  carried,  and  which  was  rapidly  spread,  regained  Ferdinand 
VII.  the  good  feeling  which  had  for  a  moment  been  alienated. 
The  universally  credited  re])ort  that  Ferdinand  VII.  was  the 
object  of  brutal  violence  at  Bayonne,  and  that  he  op])osed  it  by 
heroic  resistance,  regained  him  the  favour  of  the  iwimlace  of  the 
ca])iral,  numerically  strengthened,  as  we  have  already  said,  by 
the  idle  peasants  from  the  environs. 

Unable  to  have  recourse  to  the  press,  which  was  closely 
watched  by  the  agents  of  ]Murat,  manuscri]:)t  bulletins  were 
etn])loved,  and  these  bulletins.  re])roduced  in  "|)rofusion.  and 
circulated  with  incredil)le  rapidity,  excited  the  ])assions  of  the 
pe(i])le  to  lie'  highest  pitch. 

The  junta  of  the  government,  ])rofoundly  dissembling  its 
secret  sentiiurnts.  alfecled  great  deference  for  the  desires  of 
jMurat.  l)ut  devoted,  as  was  natural,  to  ]'\'rdinand  ML,  it  was, 
in  fact,  the  ag^nt  of  thi'  communications  with  Bayonne,  and  of 
the  ])ul)liratii>ns  which  resultctl  from  it.  It  dt'spatched  emis- 
sai'ies  to  berdlnand  to  asciTtain  whether  he  wi>]ied  it  to  with- 
draw itself  frein  the  Fr(>nch — whether  it  should  in  some -[-jlace 
proclaim  the  legitimate  sovrreign,  ])rt)voke  a  rising  of  the 
nation,  and  declan'  war  airainst  the  usui'i)er.  "While  waitincr 
for  a  re])ly  to  these  ]iro])ositi()ns.  th(>  junTa.  after  interminable 
delavs.  yielded  to  the  diMuands  (»f  ]\lurat.  which  were  calculated 
to  serve  the  desiuiis  of  Napoleon. 
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Among  these  demands,  one  had  caused  much  perplexity  in 
the  junta ;  it  was  that  which  required  that  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  still  in  Madrid  should  be  sent  to  Bayonne.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  old  Queen  of  Spain  desired  that  the  young 
Infant  Don  Francisco,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  his  health,  should  be  sent  to  her ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Queen  of  Etrnria,  who  had  remained  at  Madrid  from 
a  similar  cause,  was  herself  urgent  to  go,  terrified  at  the  state 
of  agitation  which  was  daily  increasing  among  the  Spaniards. 
Murat,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  make  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  repair  to  Bayonne,  imperiously 
demanded  this  twofold  departure.  With  regard  to  the  Queen 
of  Etruria  there  could  be  no  difficulty  whatever,  because  she 
was  an  independent  princess,  and  was  anxious  to  depart ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  young  Infant  Don  Francisco,  who  on  account 
of  his  age  was  placed  under  royal  authority,  he  was  actually 
dependent  on  the  junta  of  the  government,  which  exercised 
that  authority  in  the  absence  of  the  king. 

The  junta  easily  divined  the  motives  of  these  successive  de- 
partures, and  assembled  during  the  night  between  the  30th  of 
April  to  the  ist  of  May  to  deliberate  on  the  demand  of  Murat. 
The  numbers  were  augmented  by  the  adjunction  of  the  divers 
presidents  of  the  Councils  of  Castille  and  the  Indies,  and  several 
members  of  those  councils.  The  sitting  was  extremely  agitated. 
Some  of  the  members  demanded  that  a  positive  refusal  should 
be  given  to  a  proposition,  the  evident  object  of  which  was  to 
remove  the  last  representatives  of  the  royal  family ;  and  that 
rather  than  yield,  open  resistance  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  minister  of  war,  M.  O'Farrill,  exposed  the  state  of  the 
army,  the  corps  of  which  were  disorganised  and  dispersed,  some 
in  the  north,  some  in  Portugal,  and  some  on  the  coasts,  which 
did  not  leave  in  Madrid  at  this  present  moment  a  combined 
force  of  more  than  3000  military.  Men  of  more  ardent  tem- 
];)eraments  ])ro]iosod  lliat  tlie  populace  should  be  supplied  with 
knives  and  fowling-pieces,  and  the  nation  seek  its  safety  in  one 
gi-and  act  of  popular  desperation.  The  majority  were  of  opinion 
that  Murat  should  hQ  answered  by  a  dissembled  refusal,  and 
everything  avoided  that  might  provoke  a  collision. 

Besides  the  junta,  a  party  of  patriots,  discontented  at  what 
they  called  its  weakness,  desired  that  tlie  departure  of  the 
Infants  should  b(^  prevented  by  every  possible  means,  and  in- 
fused their  passions  into  tlie  ]-)oop]e  ;  though  certainly  there 
was  not  much  necessity  for  exciling  them. 

'Y\\Q  1st  of  May,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday,  attracted  an  immense 
concourse  of  country  people  into  tlie  city;  and  wild,  enei'getic 
fiy'ures  mingled  amid  the  nuniei'ous  groups  which  took  their 
stations  in  the  different  squares  of  Madrid.     At  the  Puerto  del 
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Sol,  a  larire  square  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  from 
which  issue  the  principal  streets,  such  as  that  of  Mayor,  Alcala, 
Monii-ra,  and  Las  Carretas,  a  dense  and  menacing  crowd  was 
assembled.  Murat  sent  thither  a  few  hundred  dragoons,  whose 
very  appearance  dispersed  tlie  multitude,  and  compelled  them 
to  remain  tranquil. 

Murat,  to  whom  the  junta  had  communicated  its  refusal  in 
very  mild  terms,  replied  that  he  should  take  no  notice  what- 
ever of  it.  and  that  on  the  followino-  morning,  the  2nd  of 
!^Iay,  ho  should  make  the  Queen  of  Etruria  and  the  Infant  Don 
Francisco  set  out ;  a  declaration  to  which  the  junta  did  not  give 
any  reply. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  court  carriages 
accordingly  drew  up  before  the  palace  to  receive  the  royal  per- 
sonages. The  Queen  of  Etruria  displayed  great  readiness  to 
depart ;  but  the  Infant  Don  Francisco  burst  into  tears,  so  at 
least  it  was  reported,  at  the  gates  of  the  palace.  These  details 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  ranks  of  the  assembled 
throng,  and  produced  a  lively  agitation.  Suddenly  an  aide-de- 
camp of  ]\Iurat's  arrived,  having  been  sent  by  him  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  queen  at  the  moment  of  her  departure.  At  the 
sight  of  the  French  uniform  the  populace  raised  a  shout,  pelted 
the  aide-de-camp  with  stones,  and  were  preparing  to  nmrder 
him,  when  a  dozen  grenadiers  of  the  imperial  guard,  who  were 
on  duty  at  the  palace  occu]")ied  by  Murat.  whence  the  tumult 
could  be  seen,  rushed  into  the  thick  of  tlu^  crowd,  bayonet  in 
Jiaud,  and  rescued  the  aide-de-camp,  who  was  on  the  very  point 
of  being  inassacred.  Some  discharges  of  musketry  which  were 
fired  in  this  conilict  were  the  signal  for  a  general  rising,  and  a 
univers.nl  firing  was  heard  on  all  sides.  A  furious  ])opulace, 
composed  chielly  of  the  peasants  who  had  come  from  the  en- 
virons, threw  themselves  upon  the  French  officers  who  were 
dispersed  in  the  various  houses  of  ^ladrid  in  spite  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  \a]i(>leoii,  and  upon  the  detached  soldiers  who 
came  by  squadrons  (o  receive  their  rations.  Sevtu'al  were 
slaughtered  witli  horrible  ferocity,  while  others  wer(>  indebted 
for  their  ]ive>  to  the  humanity  of  the  citizens,  who  concealed 
them  in  their  houses. 

.Murat  inounied  his  horse  ;it  the  first  alarm,  and  issued  his 
oi'ilers  with  the  res()lv(>  of  ;i  geiu'ral  who  is  accustomed  to  all 
the  chances  of  wai'.  lie  ordei-ed  the  troops  of  the  cam])  to  fall 
back  and  enter  Madrid  by  all  the  gates  at  the  same  moment. 
Th(>  most  distant,  those  imdei-  (ieniM-al  (irouchy,  stationed  near 
Buen  lu'tiro.  were  lo  enter  by  the  main  stre(>ts  of  San  Gero- 
nimo  and  Alcala.  and  marcli  towards  the  Puerto  del  Sol;  while 
Colonel  Frederichs,  setting  out  with  the  fusiliers  who  were  keep- 
ing guard  at  the  palace  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity,  w^ere 
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to  go  by  Mayor  Street  to  meet  General  Grouchy  towards  the 
Puerto  del  Sol,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  movement.  General 
Lefranc,  who  was  stationed  at  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  was 
to  march  thither  concentrically  by  the  gate  of  Fuencarral.  At 
the  same  instant  the  cuirassiers  and  the  cavalry,  arriving  by 
the  road  of  Caravanchel,  received  orders  to  advance  by  the  gate 
of  Toledo. 

Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  height  of  St.  Vincent, 
near  the  gate  by  which  those  troops  that  were  on  duty  at  the 
royal  palace  del  Campo  were  to  enter.  Thus,  placed  just  without 
the  populous  quarters,  and  in  a  commanding  position,  he  could 
readily  repair  wherever  his  presence  might  be  required. 

The  action  commenced  in  the  square  of  the  palace,  whither 
Murat  had  directed  a  battalion  of  the  infantry  of  the  guard, 
preceded  by  a  battery.  A  shower  of  musketry,  followed  by  a 
volley  of  grapeshot,  very  speedily  cleared  the  square.  The 
people  fled  with  such  precipitation  that,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  occurrences  of  this  kind,  the  number  of  victims  was 
comparatively  small. 

Colonel  Frederichs  marched  with  his  fusiliers  by  the  streets 
Plateria  and  Mayor  towards  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  whither  the 
troops  of  General  Grouchy  were  also  marching  by  the  streets 
Alcala  and  St.  Geronimo.  Our  soldiers,  young  and  old,  advanced 
with  that  steadiness  for  wliicli  they  were  indebted  to  experienced 
and  warlike  leaders.  The  populace,  backed  by  the  peasants, 
who  were  braver  than  themselves,  could  not  hold  out ;  but 
stopping  at  the  corner  of  the  cross  streets,  fired  upon  our 
soldiers,  and  tiien  disappeared  into  tlie  houses  in  order  to  fire 
from  the  windows.  They  wen^  pursued  by  our  soldiers,  de- 
spatclied  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  fanatics  found  with  arms 
in  their  hands  were  thrown  froui  tlie  windows. 

The  two  French  columns,  marcliing  to  meet  one  another,  had 
enclosed  in  the  centre,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  the 
infuriated  mob,  which  by  its  denseness  formed  an  obstacle,  and 
liad  not  even  \\\o  liberty  of  fliglit.  Tlie  most  obstinate  among 
the  crowd  fired  upon  onr  troojis.  Several  s((nadrons  of  the 
chasseurs  and  flu^  ]\lamelukes  of  tlie  guard  ruslied  sabre  in 
hand  amid  this  mass  of  ]1(H)])1(',  and  compelled  them  to  dis])erse 
by  every  outlet  lliat  was  still  left  open.  The  IManielukes  espe- 
cially used  their  curved  sabres  witli  great  dexterity,  cutting  off 
the  lieads  of  several  with  a  stroke,  and  thus  spread  a  panic, 
the  remembrance  of  which  left  a  lasting  im]iression  upon  the 
peo^ih^  of  jMadrid.  The  crowd,  repelled  on  every  side,  had  no 
f)1]ier  resource  than  to  take  refuge  in  the  houses,  and  to  fire 
froin  the  windows.  The  troops  of  General  Grouchy  liad  many 
a  murderous  execution  to  perform  in  the  street  of  St.  Geronimo, 
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especially  in  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  Hijar,  whence  a  deadly 
fire  had  issued. 

The  troops  under  General  Lefranc  sustained  a  very  obstinate 
combat  at  the  arsenal,  where  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid 
liad  been  shut  u])  with  orders  not  to  fight.  The  insurgents, 
having  i-epaired  thither,  fired  upon  our  troops,  and  the  corps 
of  Spanish  artillery  was  then  compelled,  in  spite  of  itself,  to 
enter  into  the  combat.  The  storming  of  a  strong  edifice,  while 
ex])osed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  sent  a  brisk  shower  of 
musketry  upon  us  from  every  part,  cost  us  several  men.  I3ut 
our  soldiers  led  the  assault  with  (^nero-v.  dislodged  the  defenders, 
and  made  them  pav  dear  for  this  ene-aijenient.  The  arsenal 
was  carried  before  the  people  had  time  to  take  possession  of 
the  arms  and  ammuniiion. 

Two  or  three  hours  sufiiced  to  suppress  this  sedition,  and 
after  the  taking  of  the  arsenal  only  a  few  isolated  shots  were 
heard  here  and  there.  ^Nlurat  had  constituted  a  court-martial 
at  the  ]iost-ofiice,  which  ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  all 
the  peasants  who  were  seized  with  ai'ms  in  their  hands.  Some 
of  these,  by  way  of  exam])le,  were  shot  on  the  spot,  upon  the 
]*rado  itself;  while  others  who  endea\-oured  to  lly  to  the 
environs  were  pursued  In'  the  cuirassiers,  and  cut  down  by 
their  sabres.  The  troops  of  the  canqx  who  arrived  at  this 
instant,  found  no  occasion  to  use  their  arms.  Everything  was 
fjuieted  ])y  the  terror  of  ]irompt  re])ressiou,  and  by  the  presence 
()f  the  ministers  O'Farrill  and  Azanza.  who.  accompanied  by 
{ienei-;il  naris])e.  chief  of  Murat's  staff.  ])ut  a  stop  to  this  com- 
l)at  when-vei' t  here  was  yet  anv  ti'ace  of  it.  'J'hey  demanded, 
and  th<'ii"  ri-(|uest  was  granted  without  didiculty,  that  an  im- 
mediale  slop  slinuld  be  ])ut  to  the  executions  which  had  been 
(inlei'rd  Iiy  the  coui't-martial  established  at  the  post-oflice. 

This  fatal  morning,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  most  fear- 
fully re-fclioed  tlii'ongliout  Spain,  had  the  immediate  elfect  of 
re<iraininu  the  jxipiilace  of  ^badrid.  ])y  taking  from  them  every 
illii-idii  (if  their  strenglh,  and  teaching  them  that  our  young 
sdldiei's.  led  rm  hy  ex | )! ■I'ieiiccd  dllicei's.  were  as  invincilile  to  the 
ferocinns  peasants  (if  Spain  as  they  were  at  Ivsslingand  W  agram 
to  the  niovt  disciplined  snldicrs  of  I'hir(i])e. 

The  Infant    Dmi  Anlenio.  who  a!  the  nocturnal  s»\ssion  of  tlu^ 

junta  had  not   1 n  (Uie  (if  the  fonientei-s  of  the  revolt,  but  had 

even  ap])eareil  anii(i\c(l  at  the  IiragLi'ings  of  the  ])arfisans  of  the 
insurrecM  iiinai'v  moxi'nieiit .  said  to  Miirat  in  the  (n-eniuL"".  lik(^  a 
man  who  was  able  in  lirealhe  after  a  long  fatigue.  "At  length 
ihev  win  cease  to  reiterate  that  peasants  armed  with  knives  will 
be  able  to  rout  the  regular  troops." 

The  im]u'ession.  in  fa(M.  u])on  th<>  jieople  of  Madrid  was  pro- 
found,  and   in  their  excitemiMit   tlun'  stated  and  believed  that 
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several  thousand  of  their  fellow-citizens  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  However,  there  were  not  many  after  all,  for  the  in- 
surgents scarcely  lost  400  men,  and  the  French  about  100  at 
the  most.  But  terror,  as  usual,  magnified  these  numbers,  and 
gave  a  moral  importance  to  this  morning  very  superior  to  its 
material  importance. 

From  this  moment  Murat  could  act  as  he  pleased.  On  the 
following  morning  he  sent  off  not  only  the  Infant  Don  Francisco, 
but  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  her  son,  and  the  aged  Infant  Don 
Antonio  himself,  who  was  imbued  with  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
insurgents  save  their  energy,  and  who  asked  for  nothing  better 
than  to  go  to  Bayonne,  and  find  there,  what  all  the  other  princes 
of  Spain  expected  to  find,  repose  with  certain  losses.  The  Infant 
Don  Antonio  readily  consented  to  set  out  immediately,  and  aban- 
doned the  presidency  of  the  junta  of  the  government  without 
even  informing  that  body  of  his  intentions. 

Murat  had  now  received  the  decree  of  Charles  IV.,  which  con- 
ferred on  hiin  the  lieutenancy-general  of  the  kingdom.  He 
summoned  the  junta,  made  them  accept  him  as  president  in  the 
room  of  Don  Antonio,  and  was  from  this  moment  invested  with 
all  the  powers  of  royalty.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace, 
where  he  occupied  the  apartments  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
and  resuming  in  his  correspondence  with  Napoleon  his  habitual 
language,  he  wrote  that  the  entire  force  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards  was  exhausted  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  ]\Iay  ;  that  it  was  only  needful  to  designate  the  king  des- 
tined for  Spain,  and  that  tliis  king  would  reign  without  obstacle. 
In  more  letters  than  one  he  had  already  stated,  as  a  fact,  which 
he  cited  without  comment,  that  the  Spaniards,  impatient  to  be 
relieved  from  their. long  and  painful  anxieties,  frequently  cried 
out,  "  Let  us  run  to  the  Grand  Duke  dt^  Berg  and  proclaim  him 
king."  There  was,  however,  some  trutli  in  these  vain  allusions  ; 
if  they  were  to  have  a  French  king,  Murat,  by  his  military  re- 
nown, his  courtly  bearing,  his  southern  bravadoes,  his  ]5resence 
at  Madrid,  would  have  been  the  most  readily  accepted  by  the 
Spanish  nation. 

'^I'he  news  from  Madri.l  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  5th  of 
May,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  "When  he  received  it, 
Na])oloon  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  the  very  meaiis  of 
jiroducing  that  shock  which  he  needcnl  for  terminating  this 
lengthened  spi'cies  of  negotiation  with  the  Spanish  princes.  He 
immediately  went  to  Charles  IV.  with  the  despatcli  of  Murat 
in  his  hand,  and  displayed  much  more  irritation  than  lie  really 
frlf  ;it  these  Sicilian  vespei's  which  had  been  attempted  in  the 
streets  of  ^ladi'id.  He  loved  his  soldiers,  but  lie,  who  could 
sacrifice  10. 000  or  20,000  in  one  morning,  was  not  the  man  to 
regret  the  loss  of  a  paltry  lOO  for  so  great  an  achievement  as 
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the  coiKjiK'St  of  the  throne  of  .S})aiii.  However,  lie  pretended 
to  be  extremely  angry  in  the  presence  of  these  aged  sovereigns, 
who  were  terrilied  to  see  the  violence  of  the  man  upon  whom 
they  were  dependent.  The  Infaiits,  with  Ferdinand  VII.  at 
their  head,  were  immediately  summoned.  As  soon  as  they 
entered  the  apartment  of  their  parents,  they  were  apostrophised 
by  their  father  and  mother  with  extreme  violence.  "  See  what 
you  have  done,  sir!"  exclaimed  Charles  IV.  "The  blood  of 
my  subjects  lias  flowed,  and  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  of  my 
friend,  my  ally,  the  great  Xapoleon,  has  also  been  shed.  See 
to  what  ravages  you  would  expose  Spain  if  we  had  had  to  deal 
with  a  less  generous  conqueror!  Look  at  the  consequences  of 
all  that  you  and  your  friends  have  done,  in  order  that  you 
might  enjoy  some  few  days  too  soon  that  crown  which  I  was  in 
as  much  haste  as  you  were  to  place  upon  your  head.  It  is  you 
who  have  unchained  the  people,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  master 
over  them  to-day.  Jxestore.  restore  that  crown  which  is  too 
weighty  for  you,  and  give  it  to  him  who  alone  is  capable  of 
bearing  it." 

While  uttering  these  words,  the  aged  king,  who  was  con- 
demned to  act  this  afllicting  comedy,  kept  brandishing  a  long 
gold-headed  cane,  upon  which,  in  consequence  of  his  infirmities, 
he  generally  leaned,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  present  that  he 
menaced  his  son  with  it. 

The  father  had  scarcely  finished  when  the  aged  queen,  with  a 
violence  which  was  certainly  not  feigned,  llew  upon  Ferdinand, 
loaded  him  with  aV)use,  reproached  him  with  being  a  wicked  sou, 
witli  having  wislunl  to  dethrone  his  father.  \\\i\\  having  desired 
to  murder  his  mother,  with  being  false,  perfidious,  heartless, 
without  l)0\vels  of  coin])assion,  l^c.  6cc. 

A\'liili'  li>tening  to  all  these  apostro])hes,  Ferdinand  VII.  stood 
imiiio\-ahl<-.  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  tloor  with  a  sort  of  stupe- 
lied  iiisen>il)i!ily.  Jle  saitl  nothing,  he  manifested  nothing, 
but  hi'  sul'i'ei'ed  e\-i-rything.  S-veral  times  liis  mothei-  called 
u])on  him  to  answer,  wi-nt  up  to  him.  menaced  him  with  her 
hand,  and  exchiiiiied,  "  "^'es.  I  see  very  well  you  are  just  as  you 
alwavs  wci'e.  \\  heiii'\-ei'  \()ui'  father  and  I  wished  to  give  vou 
anv  exhoi'tat  ions  whicli  were  t'or  your  own  iiiteri\st.  you  held 
vour  toTigue,  and  only  replied  lo  our  counsels  l)y  >ihMU"e  and 
hatred.  Speak  to  youi'  father,  sir.  t<i  youi*  mother,  to  our 
friend,  our  protector,  the  gi'eat  Xapoleon."  IJul  the  ]U'ince, 
fjuite  insensibl,',  was  ])ci'i'ectly  silent.  mer(>ly  aninuing  in  a 
f|uiet  wav  thai  he  had  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  the  dis- 
turliances  of  the  2n(l  of  May. 

Xa])olt>on,  greatly  embarrassed,  luiy.  almost  confused  at  a 
scene  like  this,  aliluuigh  it  fui'lhei-ed  the  solution  he  desired, 
said  to  I'Vrdinand.  in  a  cold  but   imperious  tone,  that  if  he  had 
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not  resigned  the  crown  to  his  father  that  same  evening,  he 
should  be  treated  as  a  rebellious  son,  the  author  or  accomplice 
of  a  conspiracy  which,  on  the  days  of  the  17th,  i8th,  and  19th 
of  March,  had  ended  in  depriving  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 
his  crown.  He  then  retired  to  Marac  to  wait  for  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  for  the  ])urpose  of  concluding  with  him  a  definitive 
arrangement,  under  the  present  impression  of  the  events  at 
Madrid. 

"  What  a  mother !  what  a  son  !  "  cried  Napoleon,  as  he  re- 
turned to  Marac,  addressing  tliose  around  him.  "  The  Prince 
of  the  Peace  is  certainly  a  very  inferior  sort  of  person,  that 
is  true  enough  ;  but  after  all,  he  is  perhaps  the  least  incom- 
petent of  this  degenerate  court,  lie  proposed  to  them  the 
only  reasonable  idea — an  idea  which  might  have  led  to  great 
results  bad  it  been  carried  out  with  courage  and  resolution  :  it 
was  this,  to  go  and  found  a  Spanish  empire  in  America,  there 
to  save  both  the  dynasty  and  the  finest  ]3art  of  the  patrimony 
of  Charles  V.  But  they  could  do  nothing  that  was  noble  or 
great.  The  old  people  by  their  want  of  energy,  the  son  by  his 
perfidy,  have  ruined  this  design,  and  now  behold  them  actually 
denouncing  each  other  to  the  vcny  power  upon  which  they  are 
dependent."  Napoleon  spoke  long,  grandly,  and  with  rare 
eloquence  on  the  vast  subject  of  America,  of  Spain,  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bourbons  into  Ihe  Indian  empire.  After 
having  judged  others,  he  proceeded  to  judge  himself,  for  he 
added  these  words:  ''What  I  am  doing  now  is  not  good  in  a 
certain  point  of  view;  I  know  that  well  enough;  but  ]iolicy 
demands  that  I  shovdd  not  leave  in  my  rear,  and  that,  too,  so 
near  I'aris,  a  dynasty  inimical  to  mine." 

That  evcMiing  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  went  to  INlarac,  and 
the  results  which  Napoleon  obtained  by  means  so  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  was  declined  in  the  following  treaty,  which  was  signed 
by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  himself  and  by  the  Grand-Marshal 
Duroc: — 

"  Char](>s  IV.,  recognising  the  impossibility  that  he  and  his 
family  should  secure  the  ])eac(^  of  S])ain.  resigns  tlie  crown,  of 
which  111*  dcclai'cs  hiiiis(-lf  the  sole  legitimate  ]K)ssessor,  to 
Xa])olcoii,  thai  lie  uiay  dispose  of  it  as  it  shall  schmu  good  to 
him.      lie  resigns  it  to  him  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

"1.  'J'lie  integrity  of  the  soil  of  Spain  and  of  its  colonies,  no 
]:)oi'li()n  whatsoev(M'  (jf  which  shall  be  severed. 

"11.  'J'he  ]M-e>ei-vat  ion  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  the  dominant 
religir)n,  to  the  exclusion  ()[  eveiy  other. 

'•III.  Tliat  Charles  I  \'.  shalf  for  his  \\{v  have  the  chateau 
and  forest  of  Compiegne  aiul  the  chateau  of  Chambord  in 
]')ei-petuitv,  together  with  a  civil  list  of  30.OOO.OOO  reals 
(9.500.000  f.),  to  be  paid  l)y  the  treasury  of  France. 
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'•  I\'.  A  proportionable  reveiuu'  for  all  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family."' 

Ferdinand  \'II.  had  returned  home  ;  his  eyes  were  at  length 
opened  to  his  actual  situation,  and  the  firm  resolve  of  Napoleon 
not  only  to  intimidate,  but  to  dethrone  him.  His  councillors 
also  were  undeceived  ;  among  them,  one  only,  the  Canon  Escoi- 
(juiz,  though  he  was  not  the  least  honest,  nevertheless  gave  his 
young  nuister  the  most  undignified  counsel ;  namely,  to  accept 
the  crown  of  Etruria,  in  order  that  Ferdinand  might  remain 
king  of  some  place,  and  he,  J']scoiquiz,  the  director  of  some 
king,  it  mattered  not  of  what  realm. 

The  other  councillors,  with  more  reason,  conceived  that  this 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  to  Spain  that  it  need 
not  take  any  further  steps  with  regard  to  Ferdinand,  since  he 
accepted  a  foreign  crown  as  an  indemnification  for  that  which 
had  been  snatelunl  from  him.  They  conceived  that  to  accept 
nothing  save  an  alimentary  pension  would  be  an  indication  to 
S])ain  that  he  had  been  dealt  with  treacherously,  that  he  pro- 
tested against  this  treachery  ;  that,  in  fine,  he  always  thought  of 
Spain,  and  consequently  she  ought  always  to  think  of  him. 

Ferdinand  \\\.,  however,  signed  a  tr(>a1y  in  his  turn,  by  which 
Napoleon  secured  to  him  the  chateau  of  Navarre,  with  a  net 
revenue  of  I.OOO.OOO  f.,  besides  400. OOO  f.  for  each  of  the  Infants, 
on  condition  of  their  common  renunciat  ion  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

A  cou]ile  of  chateaux  and  I O. OOO. OOO  f.  a  year  were  the  ])nce 
that  was  to  be  paid  to  the  father  and  tlu^  children  for  this 
magnificent  crown  of  S|)ain — a  very  modtM'ate,  nay,  a  very  mean 
])rice  ;  l)ut  to  this  was  to  be  added  a  fearful  conqilement  then 
unknown — six  years'  hateful  war.  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers,  tlit^  lamentabli^  divisioii  of  the  forces  of  the 
(Mn])ire.  and  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  glory  of  the  conqueror. 

Na]:)oleon.  who,  l)liiuled  by  power,  did  not  foreset'  the  conse- 
quences of  ihis  fatal  step,  hastened  to  execute  the  conditions. 
Success  I'oloi'ed  liis  natur.'d  genei-osify.  J  b'  gave  orders  that 
every  ])ossible  attention  shoukl  l)e  sliown  to  a  familv  which  had 
just  fallen  beneath  the  strokes  of  his  ])olicy,  as  so  many  others 
liad  fallen  l)eneath  the  sti'okes  of  his  sword.  He  charged  the 
I'rince  ( \anil)ae<'i-es  to  recive  the  ag(>d  sovereigns;  and  while 
the  nc(N'ssarv  ai'i'angeiiient  s  were  completing  at  (.'onqiiegne.  he 
wished  them  to  have  a  (ii'st  essay  of  l"'reiieli  hos])itality  at  Fon- 
tainel)lean.  a  place  which  was  more  calculated  than  any  other 
to  atl'ord  pleasure  t  o  (Miarles  1  \  .  J  le  assigned  to  t  hem  t  lu>  com- 
]iaiiy  of  the  aged  and  mild  arch-chanc<'llor  as  more  congenial 
to  their  humoui-.  This  was  tlie  first  intimation  of  the  affair  of 
Spain  wliich  Napoleon  gave  to  this  grave  ])ersonage,  for  he  dared 
no  longer  s])eak  to  him  of  pi'ojects  which  could  not  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  a  politician  who  was  as  wis(^  as  he  was  devoted. 
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As  for  the  young  prince,  he  assigned  to  him  the  chateau  of 
Valencjay  as  a  residence  until  that  of  Navarre  should  be  com- 
pleted, and  as  a  companion  he  gave  a  man  as  subtle  as  he  was 
dissipated,  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  lately  become 
proprietor  of  this  same  chateau  of  Valencjay  by  an  act  of 
imperial  munificence.  Napoleon  wrote  to  him  the  following 
letter,  for  Napoleon  executed  with  the  refinement  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  nineteenth  century  a  policy  which  was  worthy  of 
the  knavery  of  the  fifteenth  : — 

"To  the  Prince  de  Benevent. 

"  Bayonne,  May  g,  1808. 

"The  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  Infant  Don  Antonio  his 
uncle,  and  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  his  brother,  will  set  out  from 
this  place  on  Wednesday  next,  rest  on  Friday  and  Saturday  at 
Bordeaux,  and  on  the  following  Wednesday  reach  Valencjay. 
Be  there  on  Monday  evening.  My  chamberlain,  de  Tournon, 
will  proceed  thither  by  post,  in  order  to  prepare  everything  for 
their  reception.  Take  care  that  there  be  plenty  of  table  and 
bed  linen,  and  that  the  kitchen  be  well  supplied.  There  will 
be  about  ten  or  twelve  persons  in  their  train,  and  double  the 
number  of  servants.  I  have  given  orders  to  the  general  who  acts 
as  chief  inspector  of  the  gendarmerie  at  Paris  to  go  thither  and 
organise  the  service  of  surveillance. 

"'  I  desire  that  the  princes  be  received  without  external  pomp, 
but  heartily  and  with  sympatliy,  and  that  you  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  amuse  them.  If  you  have  a  theatre  at  Valen^ay, 
and  can  engage  some  comedians  to  come,  it  will  not  be  a  bad 
plan.  '  You  had  better  bring  Madame  de  Talleyrand  thither, 
with  four  or  five  other  ladies.  If  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias 
should  fall  in  love  with  some  pretty  woman,  it  would  not  be 
amiss,  especially  if  we  wore  sure  of  her.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  me  that  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  should  not 
take  any  false  step.  I  desire,  therefore,  tliat  lie  be  amused  and 
occupied.  Stem  policy  would  demand  that  I  should  shut  him 
u])  in  Bitche,  or  some  other  fortress ;  but  as  he  has  tlirown 
himself  into  my  arms,  and  lias  promised  to  do  nothing  without 
my  orders,  and  that  everything  shall  go  on  in  Spain  as  I 
desire,  I  liavc^  ad()]iti'd  the  ])lan  of  sending  him  to  a  country 
seat,  surrounding  him  wiili  ]iloasnre  and  surveillance.  This  will 
probably  last  throughout  tht>  montli  of  May  and  a  ])art  of  June, 
when  the  affairs  of  Spain  may  liave  taken  a  turn,  a]id  I  shall 
tlien  know  what  part  to  act. 

"AVitli  regai'd  to  yourself,  your  mission  is  exti'cinely  lionour- 
able.  To  receive  under  your  roof  three  illustrious  personages, 
ill  order  to  amuse  them,  is  cptite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  llie  nation,  and  also  with  your  rank." 
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Charles  1\ .  quitted  the  frontier  of  Spain  with  a  broken 
heart,  for  he  bade  adieu  to  his  native  land,  to  his  throne,  and 
to  those  habits  which  had  always  constituted  his  pleasure,  so  far 
at  least  as  he  was  capable  of  enjoyment.  The  po])ular  agitation, 
howe\<'r.  of  which  he  had  seen  the  first  indications,  had  so 
greatly  troubled  him,  and  the  intestine  divisions  of  his  family 
had  so  overwhelmed  him  with  grief,  that  he  fondly  consoled 
himself  for  his  fall  with  the  prospects  of  liudiug  in  France 
Security,  res! .  an  o])ulent  retreat,  religious  exercises,  and  the 
line  hunting  grounds  of  Compiegne.  His  aged  consort,  dis- 
Cf.msolatt^  at  the  loss  of  her  throne,  had  also  more  than  one 
indemnification — revenge,  tlu'  secured  presence  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  and  ample  revenues. 

Ferdinand  VJI..  who  had  passed  from  stupid  blindness  to 
positive  terror,  was  full  of  regrets  ;  and  few  will  conjecture  the 
subject  (if  these  regrets.  He  regretted  having  sent  to  the  junta 
of  the  government,  in  re])ly  to  its  interrogations,  the  secret 
order  to  convoke  the  ("ortes.  to  excite  the  nation  to  rise,  and  to 
make  open  war  u])on  the  Frtmch.  He  dreaded  lest  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  should  irritate  Xa])oleon.  and  place  in  jeopardy 
his  own  j)erson,  his  allowance,  and  the  estate  of  Navarre.  He 
therefore  sent  a  fresh  messenger,  and  I'econimended  the  junta 
to  act  with  extreme  "|n-udenci'.  counselling  that  it  should  do 
nothing  that  might  alienati-  the  l'"rench.  Not  content  with  this 
])recautionai'v  measure,  he  had  scai-ct'ly  set  out  for  \'aleneay 
when  lie  wrote  to  Xa])oleon.  to  ask  for  one  of  Ids  nieces  in 
marriage  ;  and  not  forgetting  liis  prece[)tor,  Escoiquiz.  he  re- 
(piested  for  him  the  confirmation  of  two  royal  favours  which  he 
had  coul'erred  on  him  on  succeeding  his  father,  which  favours 
coiisi.-ted  in  the  grand  cordon  of  Charles  III.,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  couiu'illor  of  State  I  It  is  evident  that  the  victims  of 
Xa])o!eoirs  aml)ition  might  charge  themselves  with  having 
annihilated  all  remorse  in  him.  and  all  iiiti're>t  iti  the  ])ublie. 

Xapoleoii.  mast  el'  of  the  crown  of  S])ain.  hastem'd  to  dispose* 
of  it.  I'his  crown,  the  most  illustrious,  next  to  that  of  [■' ranee, 
of  all  the  (M-dwns  which  he  had  had  at  his  commaiul,  si'cmed  to 
him  to  brlmej-df  riu'ht  to  his  brother  Joseph,  now  l^iiig  ef  the 
])faci'fnl  and  ("on-ideralile  kingdom  of  Xajiles.  Xa|)oleon  was 
I'd  to  tills  clioi(^e  l)y  affection  in  the  first  instance,  for  he  pre- 
ferred Joseph  to  his  other  bi-others;  secondly,  by  a  certain 
respect  for  hifi-airhy.  because  Joseph  was  t  lie  elde.-t  :  ami 
lastlv.  bv  conlideiu'e.  for  he  had  nioi-e  in  him  tlian  in  anv  of 
his  other  brother-.  lie  C(jn-i(lered  Jei-ome  devoted  to  him.  but 
too  voune' ;  Loui-  honest,  but  so  soured  by  illness,  doTuestic 
troubl(>s.  and  ]iride.  that  he  deemed  him  ca])al)le  of  taking  the 
mo-t  \cxatioiis  ste|i-.  A\ilh  regard  to  Josejih.  while  he  re- 
proached him   for  an  excess  of  vanity  and  weakness,  he  never- 
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theless  judged  him  a  sensible  man,  mild,  and  very  much  attached 
to  his  person  ;  and  he  resolved  that  to  him  alone  he  would  confide 
that  important  kingdom  which  lay  so  near  France.  This  choice 
was  by  no  means  the  least  fault  which  Napoleon  committed  in 
this  fatal  affair  of  Spain.  Joseph  could  not  possibly  be  at 
Madrid  before  the  expiration  of  two  months,  and  these  two 
months  would  suffice  to  decide  upon  the  submission  or  insurrec- 
tion of  Spain.  He  was  weak,  inactive,  not  much  of  a  soldier, 
and  quite  incapable  of  commanding  the  Spaniards  or  inspiring 
them  with  respect. 

Murat,  on  the  other  hand,  was  actually  at  Madrid  ;  he  was 
liked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  promptness  of  his  resolu- 
tions was  the  very  man  to  stifle  an  insurrection  at  its  birth  ; 
from  being  accustomed  to  command  the  army  in  the  absence  of 
Napoleon,  he  knew  how  to  make  the  French  generals  obey  him  : 
to  Murat,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  confided  the  charge 
of  restraining  and  gaining  the  Spaniards.  But  Napoleon  had 
confidence  in  none  but  his  brothers ;  he  saw  in  Murat  merely  a 
simple  ally ;  he  was  afraid  of  his  levity  and  the  ambition  of  his 
wife,  although  she  was  his  own  sister,  and  he  determined  to  give 
him  only  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

He  accordingly  wrote  to  Joseph  as  follows : — 

"  King  Charles,  by  a  treaty  which  I  have  just  concluded  with 
him,  has  ceded  to  me  all  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  .  .  . 
This  crown  I  have  destined  for  you.  The  kingdom  of  Naples 
cannot  be  compared  with  Spain  ;  tliere  are  1 1  millions  of  in- 
habitants, a  revenue  of  above  150  millions,  and  the  possession 
of  America.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  crown  whicli  will  place  you 
at  Madrid,  three  days'  journey  fi'om  France,  and  which  entirely 
defends  one  of  its  frontiers.  At  ]\Iadrid  you  are  actually  in 
France  ;  Naples  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

■'T  desire  therefore  that,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  you  will  commit  the  regency  to  whomsoever  you  please, 
and  the  command  of  the  troo])s  to  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  that 
3'ou  set  out  for  ]iayonne  by  the  shortest  route  possible,  Turin, 
]\Iont  Ceiiis,  and  Lyons.  .  .  .  Kec])  tlie  secret  from  every- 
body ;  as  it  is,  it  will  only  be  sus]i(>cted  too  readily.  .  .  . 
kc.  c^c." 

Sucli  was  the  siiii]i]e  and  exjieditious  manner  in  which  crowns 
were  then  disposed  of,  nav,  even  the  crown  of  Cliarles  V.  and 
of  Philip  II. 

Na])o]eon  wrote  to  JNlurat  to  inform  him  of  what  had  ]')assed 
at  15ayonne,  announced  that  lie  liad  made  clioice  of  Joseph  to 
reign  in  Spain,  the  conserjuent  vacancy  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which,  added  to  the  vacancy  of  th(^  kingdom  of  Portugal 
(for  the  treaty  of  l''outainel)leau  vanished  with  Charles  IV.), 
left  an  option  between  two  vacant  thrones.     Napoleon  in  the 
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same  despatch  ofTered  Murat  the  choice  of  wliicliever  of  the 
two  he  preferred,  leading  him,  however,  to  prefer  that  of  Naples, 
because  by  the  maritime  projects  which  he  meditated  before 
securing  Sicily  to  him,  this  kingdom  would,  as  formerly,  com- 
prise about  six  millions  of  iidiabitants.  He  enjoined  him  mean- 
while to  make  luTHSflf  master  of  ^ladrid  with  all  authority,  to 
make  sure  of  it  with  the  greatest  vigour,  to  infoini  the  junta 
of  the  government,  the  Councils  of  L'astille  and  the  Indies,  of 
the  renunciation  of  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  AIL,  and  to 
compel  these  divers  bodies  to  ask  for  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King 
of  .Spain. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  the  surjirise  and  grief 
of  Alurat  in  learning  the  choice,  however  natural,  wliich  Xapoleon 
had  just  decreed.  The  comniand  of  the  French  armies  in  the 
IVninsula,  so  speedily  conwrted  into  the  lieutenancy-general  of 
a  kingdom,  had  a})}ieared  to  him  a  certain  presage  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  tliroiu'  of  Spain.  The  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes  was 
a  blow  that  profoundly  slionk.  not  his  mind  only,  Init  even  his 
strong  constitution,  the  ]u-oof  of  which  was  speedily  visible.  The 
fair  ci'own  of  Xa])h'S,  with  which  Xa])oleon  sought  to  dazzle  his 
eyes,  was  far  from  indemnifying  him,  and  appeared  to  him 
nothing  Itetter  than  a  painful  disgrace.  He  nevertheless 
refrained — so  great  was  his  submission  to  his  all-powerful 
brother-in-law — from  testifying  to  him  any  discontent  ;  but 
in  Ills  reply  he  maintained  a  silence  u])on  this  subject  which 
plainly  ]u-oved  what  he  felt,  and  clearly  showed  ^1.  de  la  Foret, 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  his  confidence,  the  i^ainful 
sentiments  that  filled  his  breast.  ^1.  de  la  Foret.  formerly 
mini-t(M-  at  rjerlin.  had  been  sent  to  him  in  ])lace  of  M.  de 
ijeaiiharnais.  punished  by  an  unmerited  recall  for  Ijlunders 
which  he  had  committed,  and  which  were  inevitable  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  ])laced,  even  if  he  had  been  more 
skilful. 

Murat  had.  howevei',  still  one  chance:  namc^lv,  that  .Joseph 
wouM  ii'it  acce])t  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  that  the  very  difficul- 
ties (.t'  it>  t  raii-ini>-ion  to  .a  ])rince  removed  to  a  distaiu^e  from 
Madrid,  and  who  had  not  in  lii>  hands  the  reins  of  the  Spanish 
gii\i-i'ninen1.  iniglii  induce  Xapoleon  to  chaiiLi'e  his  mincL  He 
therefnre  tried  to  conipi'U-  his  ])ainful  emotidii.  eoncri\ed  a  sort 
of  hope,  ami  lalioiir.-d  -inc-u-ely  to  execute  the  oi-ders  he  had 
recei\-ed.  Tile  pinta  ot'  the  goviu'iiiueiit ,  no  lonu'er  under  the 
pr'sidi-ncv  ot'  Hon  Antonin.  nnd  eidarged,  as  v.-e  have  seen.  In' 
several  mi'inliei's  of  th--  Cmincil-  of  ('a>tille  and  the  Indies,  was 
naturally  attacli<'(l  to  I'rrdinand  \  II..  t'or  the  men  who  com- 
])o>cd  it  were  Spaniard-  at  heart  ;  but  ihev  were  irres(iliit(\  and 
knew  not  what  ])art  to  taf;e  to  pi'oniote  the  inte)H'>ts  of  their 
C'iuntry.       .\s   Spanianls.    it    cost    them   much   to   renoimce  the 
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ancient  dynasty,  which  for  a  century  had  reigned  over  Spain, 
and  was  as  completely  identified  with  the  country  as  if  it  had 
descended  directly  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  This  attach- 
ment on  their  part  was  strengthened  by  the  energetic  passions 
of  the  people,  who,  excited  by  hatred  to  foreigners,  by  their 
aversion  to  the  favourite  Godoy,  saw  in  Ferdinand  VII.  the 
victim  of  both,  and  were  everywhere  disposed  to  insurrection. 
But  they  were  restrained  by  the  apprehensions  entertained  by 
all  men  of  discernment,  that  if  opposition  were  made  to  the 
French,  they  should  see  Spain  turned  into  a  field  of  battle  for 
the  armies  of  Europe;  a  fanatic  and  barbarian  populace  enter- 
ing the  lists,  to  the  detriment  of  all  men  of  honour ;  and 
lastly,  the  colonies  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  or  perhaps 
opening  their  arms  to  the  English.  Such  was  the  conflict  of 
ideas  which  made  the  junta  hesitate,  and  agitated  the  breast  of 
every  Spaniard  who  understood  and  cherished  the  interests  of 
his  country. 

Where  the  mind  is  uncertain,  the  conduct  will  be  so  also. 
The  junta,  and  with  it  the  enlightened  classes,  acted  therefore 
amid  these  grave  occurrences  an  indecisive  and  equivocal  part. 
In  receiving  the  renunciations  of  Charles  W .  and  Ferdinand 
VII.,  and  the  declarations  by  which  these  princes  released  the 
Spaniards  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  the  members  of  the 
junta,  though  firmly  persuaded  that  these  renunciations  had 
been  extorted  by  force,  felt  disposed  to  bow  before  a  superior 
destiny.  The  recent  recommendations  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
which  engaged  them  to  abstain  from  every  act  of  imprudence, 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  confirm  them  in  this  resolution. 
They  were,  however,  for  a  moment  in  painful  uncertainty, 
when  the  reply  to  the  former  ((uestions  of  the  junta,  inquiring 
whether  they  should  assemble  in  any  other  place  than  Madrid, 
convoke  the  Cortes,  and  make  national  war  upon  the  French, 
reached  them  by  a  secret  messenger,  who  had  lost  much  time  in 
traversing  the  Castilles.  '^^I'he  first  reply  to  these  questions  had 
been  in  the  affirmative,  as  will  be  remembered,  and  was  dated  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  ]\Iay,  shortly  before  that  eventful  scene 
took  place  at  the  residence  of  the  aged  monarch,  Charles  IV., 
which  had  decided  the  renunciations. 

After  mature  reflection,  the  members  of  the  junta,  con- 
sidering that  what  had  sinc(^  passed  between  the  father  and  the 
son  had  completely  changed  the  face  of  things,  induced  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  to  resign  his  royalty,  and  himself  to  counsel  them 
to  act  with  prudence,  conceived  that  they  could  take  no  account 
of  orders  which  were  annulled  by  posterior  resolutions.  It 
therefore  testified  its  ])ei-fcct  resignation  to  ]\lurat,  its  readi- 
ness to  obey  his  coniniands,  and  to  recogni'^e  the  king  whom 
Napoleon  should  give  them.     Those  especially  who,  from  con- 
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viction  or  interest,  adopted  tlie  idea  of  a  change  of  dynasty — the 
^Marquis  de  Caballtro,  for  example — were  disposed  to  serve  the 
new  sovereign  with  great  energy,  especially  if  Murat,  with  whom 
they  were  accpiainted,  was  to  be  invested  with  that  dignitv. 

^lurat.  however,  had  more  to  demand  from  them  than  passive 
concurrence.  He  had  orders  to  elicit  from  the  junta  and  the 
councils  of  Castille  and  the  Indies  the  formal  demand  of  Jose])h 
Bona]iarte  as  King  of  Spain.  This  was  too  much  for  the  weak- 
ness of  some,  and  the  interested  calculations  of  others.  To  drop 
till'  rights  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  without  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  a  change  of  dynasty,  was  all  that 
could  have  been  expected  from  them.  To  compromise  themselves 
for  a  new  prince,  on  condition  of  doing  so  before  his  face,  and 
thus  to  actpiire  all  his  favour,  might  have  suited  ambitious 
minds ;  ])ut  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  their  feelings  to  com- 
[iromise  themselves  for  an  absent  prince,  who  was  unknown,  and 
was  not  even  witm^ss  of  tlie  ardour  manifested  in  his  service. 

Murat.  therefore,  found  their  courage  completely  cooled  when 
he  ])roposed  to  the  junta  that  it  should  concert  with  the  Councils 
of  Castille  and  the  Indies  to  call  .Joseph  pjonaparte  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Some  did  not  conceal  their  apprehensions,  otliers 
their  want  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  an  absent  king.  In  all 
this  there  was  much  to  Hatter  the  secret  inclinations  of  ]\Iurat. 
for  it  wa<  evident  that  the  initiative  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
would  have  been  far  more  easily  obtained  if  he  himself  had 
been  ])roposed,  both  because  he  pleased,  and  because  he  was 
u])on  the  spot.  He  did  not,  however,  on  this  account  insist  the 
less  urgently  and  energetically  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  in 
order  to  extort  from  them  what  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
obtain. 

The  Councils  of  Castille  and  of  the  Indies,  which  in  some 
res])e(<ts  answered,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  the  former  I'^rench 
parliaments,  had  always  sought  occasion  to  extend  their  ])Ower  ; 
now,  however,  far  from  seeking  to  extend  it,  they  availed  them- 
--elves  of  it<  circuinscriljed  limits,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
])retension  which  was  suggested  to  them  of  trenching  u]ion  the 
rights  of  the  throne,  and  of  deciding  whether  one  dynasty  had 
deserved  to  descend  from  it  and  another  to  mount  it.  However, 
aftri'  numei'ons  and  active  negotiations,  in  which  the  ^farquis 
de  Caljallercj  was  the  negotiator,  the  Councils  of  Castillt-  and 
the  Indit-s  ae-reed  u])on  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that,  in  case 
Charles  \\ .  and  f'enlinand  \'!I.  should  ha\e  definitively  re- 
nounctMl  their  rights  to  the  crown,  the  sovereign  whom  they 
considered  most  capable  of  ])roiiioting  the  hajipiness  of  Spain 
was  the  Prince  Jose])h  ]5onaparte.  who  reigned  with  so  mucli 
^visdom  in  a  ])art  of  the  ancit  nt  S])anish  patrimony  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.     Thus  the  councils  did  not  take  u])on  themselves 
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to  pronounce  on  the  rights  of  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII., 
but  confined  themselves,  in  case  of  a  well  recognised  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  to  signify  a  preference  which,  after  all,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  a  mark  of  high  consideration  for  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  princes  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte. 

Murat  transmitted  this  result  to  Napoleon,  without  concealing 
from  him  the  trouble  it  had  cost  him  to  obtain  it,  and  the  extreme 
difiiculties  which  an  absent  candidate  would  meet  with.  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  he  expressed  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  seeing 
objections  started  against  the  candidateship  of  Prince  Joseph 
which  might  revive  his  own.  IsTajjoleon,  who  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  sparing  him,  refrained  nevertheless  from  irritating  him 
at  a  moment  when  he  stood  in  need  of  his  zeal,  and  contented 
himself  with  addressing-  to  M.  de  la  Foret  the  most  violent  and 
unjust  reprimands,  saying  that  he  had  placed  him  near  the 
person  of  Prince  Murat  in  order  that  he  might  give  him  wise 
and  good  counsels,  not  flatter  his  inclinations  ;  that  the  indecision 
which  was  met  with  at  Madrid  proceeded  only  from  the  weak- 
ness of  action  displayed  before  the  Spanish  authorities ;  that  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg  was  lulling  himself  with  the  hope  of  reigning 
over  Spain,  and  that  his  conduct  evidenced  this ;  that  this  was 
a  vain  delusion,  which  must  be  crushed,  for  no  one  in  Spain 
would  ever  think  of  having  him  for  king ;  that  it  would  never 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  whole  plot  which  had 
effected  the  dispossession  of  the  fallen  family,  and  the  general 
who  had  commanded  the  slaughter  of  the  2nd  of  May ;  that  a 
prince  who  was  a  stranger  to  all  these  acts,  to  whom  no  recollec- 
tions of  intrigue  or  rigour  were  attached,  would  be  far  better 
received  ;  and  that  the  reward  of  the  services  rendered  by  Prince 
Murat  would  be  the  kingdom  of  Na])les,  destined  to  become 
vacant  by  the  very  success  of  what  had  been  done  at  Madrid. 

This  reprimand,  which  was  addressed  to  M,  de  la  Foret  in 
order  that  it  might  come  to  the  ears  of  Murat,  was  a  melancholy 
reward  to  the  latter  for  his  complaisance  in  seconding  an  odious 
machination  ;  a  melancholy  reward,  we  say,  but  a  well-merited 
reward,  for  thus  should  all  those  be  treated  who  lend  their  aid 
to  guilty  designs. 

After  having  manifested  his  discontent  to  M  urat  in  tliis  indirect 
way.  Napoleon  considered  that,  while  waiting  for  the  definitive 
])roclamation  of  the  new  dynasty,  it  would  be  well  to  em]iloy 
the  few  weeks  that  must  elapse  in  ]irepai'ing  the  administrative 
reorganisation  of  Spain.  lie  wished  to  exonerate  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  statesmen  of  every  country  for  the  act  which  he  had 
just  committed  by  a  marvellous  use  of  the  resources  of  Spain  ; 
and  no  man — for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  this- — was  more  ca])able 
than  he  was  of  redeeming,  by  his  manner  of  reigning,  the  crime 
wliioh  lie  had  committed  in  order  to  reign.     The  projects  which 
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he  formed,  aud  which  Spain  baffled  by  fanatic  and  generous 
resistance,  were  the  most  comprehensive,  the  best  combined, 
which  he  had  ever  conceived  in  liis  life. 

He  commenced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  desiring  that  all  the 
documents  made  use  of  by  tlie  Spanish  administration  relative 
to  the  finances,  the  army,  and  the  navy  should  be  sent  to  him 
at  Bayo)ine.  A^ery  few  were  found,  for,  as  we  have  said  else- 
where, the  finances  were  a  state  secret  of  the  minister  of 
finances,  a  creature  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  army  and  the  navy,  their  condition,  their  resources, 
their  wants,  depended  upon  local  circumstances,  which  were 
scarcely  known  to  the  central  administration  at  Madrid.  When 
^lurat  applied,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  for  a  statement  of 
the  navy,  a  printed  annual  was  presented  to  him  ;  but  Napo- 
leon was  not  the  man  to  be  contented  with  documents  such 
as  these.  To  ]\[.  O'Farrill,  the  minister  of  war,  and  M.  Azanza, 
the  minister  of  finance,  the  principal  persons  of  the  junta,  he 
sent  marks  of  esteem,  and  even  llatterino-  intimations  which 
might  lead  them  to  ex]")ect  some  great  favour  under  the  new 
reign,  and  requested  of  them  an  immediate  thorough  investi- 
gation of  every  part  of  the  service.  lie  ordered  that  engineers 
should  forthwith  be  despatched  to  every  port,  and  officers  to 
all  the  principal  military  stations,  to  obtain  accurate  and 
])Ositive  documents  on  evs^y  subject. 

The  S])aniards  were  not  accustomed  to  such  activity  or 
rigorous  precision,  but  they  were  at  last  roused  by  this  all- 
powerful  energy,  of  which  Murat  gave  a  fresh  instance  on  the 
;irrival  of  evei-y  courier,  and  tlu'y  sent  to  Napoleon  a  ta])ular 
staTetiieui  of  the  monarchy,  a  table  which  we  have  already 
made  known.  It  was  singular  that  Na]X)leon  in  demanding 
these  documents  said  to  ^lurat,  •"  I  shall  want  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  measures  which  I  shall  order;  and  I  shall 
want  them  afterwards  in  order  that  ])Osterity  mav  learn  in  the 
M-(|uel  in  what  state  I  find  the  S])anish  monarcliy."  Thus  he 
wa>  liiniseli"  conscious  that,  in  order  to  justify  himself,  he 
should  lie  eonipelled  to  demonstrate  the  state  in  which  he 
t'ountl  Spain,  and  the  state  in  which  lie  ho]ied  to  leave 
her.  But  a\'enging  Pi'ovidence  granted  him  onlv  half  this 
jiistificat  ion. 

The  fir--l  and  most  urgent  need  of  Spain  was  want  of  money. 
Mural  had  not  wherewith  to  furnish  tlu>  pay  of  the  troo])s,  or 
to  send  the  indispensable  funds  to  the  ])orts  f(U"  sending  a  few 
vessels  to  sea.  i'enlinand  \  II.  on  his  accession  to  the  tiirone 
had  found  means  To  dis])ose  oi'  sums  in  casli  which  belonged 
eithei'  to  the  consolidated  fund  ov  to  the  I'rince  of  the  I'eace, 
and  which  had  lieen  seized  the  moment  the  old  court  had  set 
out  for  Andalu>ia.      lie  had  employed  them  in  making  several 
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large  presents,  and — what  was  of  more  importance — in  pay- 
ing to  the  annuitants  of  the  State  a  sum  of  money  of  which 
they  stood  in  great  need,  and  for  which  they  had  been  waiting 
for  some  months.  This  done,  there  was  nothing  left.  Murat, 
exhausted,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  his  own 
personal  expenses  out  of  the  chest  of  the  French  army,  had 
informed  Napoleon  of  the  desperate  state  of  the  finances,  and 
demanded  immediate  pecuniary  aid,  relying  on  the  wealtli 
which  victory  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  But 
Napoleon,  fearful  of  dissipating  a  treasure  which  he  had 
destined  as  a  recompense  for  his  army  in  case  of  continued 
prosperity,  or  as  a  fund  for  creating  grand  resources  of  defence 
in  case  of  reverses,  at  first  replied  that  he  had  no  money — an 
answer  which  he  always  gave  when  he  was  applied  to — at  all 
events,  when  not  required  for  works  of  beneficence. 

Speedily  sensible  that  Spain  was  actually  more  denuded  than 
he  had  supposed.  Napoleon  reconsidered  his  refusal,  and  decided 
upon  succouring  her — his  first  punishment  for  desiring  to  be 
master  of  her.  Nevertheless,  he  would  not  suffer  his  hand  to 
be  seen  even  while  conferring  a  benefit,  for  he  knew  that  there 
would  be  no  liaste  to  repay  if  only  himself  were  known  to  be 
the  debtor.  He.  therefore  pretended  to  obtain  a  loan  to  Spain 
of  100  millions  of  reals,  25  millions  of  francs,  from  the  Bank  of 
France  u])on  the  crown  jewels  of  Spain,  which  Charles  IV.  was, 
according  to  his  engagements,  to  have  left  at  Madrid.  But  the 
principal  of  these  jewels  could  not  be  found,  for  tliey  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  old  cpieen.  Napoleon,  however,  concluded 
this  financial  operation  upon  reasonable  conditions,  which  he 
obtained  tlie  more  easily  from  tlie  bank  as  it  only  lent  its  name 
to  the  treasunn-  of  the  army.  It  was  secretly  stipulated  with 
the  governor  of  the  bank,  that  Napoleon  should  furnisii  the 
funds  and  rim  all  the  chances  of  the  loan,  but  that  the  bank 
sliould  act  witli  all  the  precaution  and  circumspection  of  a 
creditor  acting  on  liis  own  account.  In  order  that  no  time 
might  be  lost,  Na]X)leon  instantly  tlin^w  into  the  treasury  of 
Syjain  several  uiillious  of  the  specie  wliich  ]je  had  accumulated 
at  Bayonne ;  thus  l)y  his  energetic  foresiglit  abridging  the 
delays  which  are  ordinarily  attached  to  all  transactions  of  this 
nature. 

With  these  first  succours,  far  more  efficacious  from  being  in 
specie'  and  ncjt  in  royal  vales  (paper-money  issurd  by  the  IViuce 
of  the  Peace  at  a  loss  of  50  per  cent.),  he  gave  a  large  sura  to 
the  puljlic  functionaries  and  to  the  army,  but  ho  reserved  the 
greater  ])art  of  his  store  of  cash  for  the  service  of  the  ports, 
wliich  muve  than  any  other  he  was  anxious  to  reanimate. 
Although  he  (lid  not  foresee  a  general  insurrection  in  S])ain, 
es[)ecially  after  all  that  Murat  continued  to  write  him,  Napoleon 
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was  especially  distrustful  of  the  array.  He  commanded  that 
it  sliould  receive  a  distribution  which,  had  it  been  executed 
in  time,  mifrht  have  averted  inany  evils.  He  was  at  first  very 
anxious  that  the  troops  of  General  Solano  should  be  sent  from 
Madrid  and  marched  to  Andalusia.  He  subsequently  renewed 
this  order,  but  prescribed  that  a  portion  of  them  should  be  sent 
to  the  camp  of  St.  Roch,  before  Gibraltar,  another  to  Portugal, 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  on  the  coast,  where  they 
would  be  useful  rather  than  dangerous  in  face  of  the  English. 
Jb'  commanded  that  the  ist  division  of  General  Dupont  should 
instantly  be  sent  from  the  Escurial  to  Toleda  and  fro7u  Toledo 
to  Cordova  and  Cadiz,  to  protect  the  fieet  of  Admiral  Rosily, 
which  had  become  the  object  of  his  greatest  care  since  the 
change  of  the  dynasty  was  known.  He  at  the  .same  time 
enjoined  that  the  2nd  division  of  General  Dupont  should  go  to 
Toledo,  and  there  be  ready  to  support  the  1st  and  the  3rd  to 
the  Escurial,  in  order  that  it  might  be  at  hand  to  aid  the 
two  otliers. 

He  made  divers  other  dispositions  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
forcing General  Uu])ont.  \h-  added  to  his  first  division  a  strong 
artillery,  2000  dragoons,  and  four  Swiss  regiments  serving  in 
S})ain.  He  announced  to  the  latter  that  he  would  take  them 
into  his  pay,  and  grant  them  exactly  the  same  conditions  as 
those  which  tliey  enjoyed  in  Spain,  not  douliting  that  they  would 
be  far  ])rouder  to  serve  Xapoleon  than  Ferdinand  VII.  ;  but  he 
added,  in  wi-iting  to  Murat,  that  if  these  Swiss  troops  were  in 
(I  cur  mil  of  Frnivh  (qiinioii  they  would  conduct  themselves  well, 
but  ill  if  tliey  weri.^  in  a  nirrcaf  of  Hpanhli  o'plnion.  He  conse- 
((uently  ordered  that  the  two  regiments  of  J'reux  and  of  Reding, 
wliich  liad  formed  ])art  of  the  garrison  of  ^Madrid,  should  assemble 
at  Tala\i'ra.  in  ord(M'  to  be  ])laced  on  the  route  of  General  Dupont, 
who  sliduld  lalce  lliem  \\\)  in  ]-)assing.  He  commanded  tliat  the 
two  Swi->  i-r'giiiicnts  which  were  at  Cartliagena  and  ^Malaga 
should  asseitililf  at  (■renada.  whence  they  should  join  General 
hupont  in  Aiidalu-ia.  AmoJig  other  things,  lie  ])rescrib(^d  to 
(ii'iici'al  -luii'jt  to  mai'ch  the  Spanish  troo])s  to  the  Portuguese 
fronti'-rs.  and  to  remove  tlie  hrencli  troo])s  from  thence,  taking 
two  divisions  oi'  the  lattei'.  the  one  towai'ds  rp])ei'  Castille  to 
Almeida,  the  other  towai'ds  Andalusia  to  |-'l\-as. 

There  (ieneral  l)ii])ont  \vas  to  control  the  Andalusians  with 
10.000  French  of  liis  1st  (li\-ision.  4000  or  5000  of  the  divi- 
-•ion  xMit  ])v  (Irni'rnl  .liiiiot.  and  ;ooo  Swiss.  TJie  Sjianiards 
assembled  in  the  caiii]>  of  St.  Koch  wei-t»  to  join  hi77i.  and  in 
Ci'iinrnon  tf>  ]votect  the  inti'rest  of  the  new  order  of  things 
against  the  flnglish  and  the  discontented  Sj^aniards.  The  lleet 
of  Admiral  Jvosilv  had  thi^refoi-e  nothing  moi'e  to  fear. 

Xapoleon  next  ordered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish 
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troops  stationed  in  the  south  should  be  sent  to  the  Balearic 
Isles,  to  Ceuta,  and  all  the  other  presidencies  of  Africa,  in  order 
that  these  important  points  should  be  well  secured  against  every 
attack  of  the  English,  and  also  that  as  few  Spanish  troops  as 
possible  should  at  this  moment  remain  on  the  continent  of  Spain, 
He  made  one  division  go  northwards,  that  is  to  say,  towards 
Ferrol,  for  an  expedition  to  the  colonies — the  importance  and 
object  of  which  will  afterwards  be  seen.  Lastly,  he  desired 
Murat  to  dispose  of  a  certain  number  of  those  who  were  stationed 
in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  on  the  route  of  the  I'yrenees,  to  pre- 
pare them  gradually  to  pass  into  France,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  to  go  and  share  the  glory  of  the  Romana  division  in 
an  expedition  for  Scania  against  the  English  and  the  Swedes. 

A  similar  disposition  was  prescribed  for  the  life-guards,  whicli 
had  displayed  such  hatred  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  so 
much  devotion  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  who  for  this  reason  were 
greatly  suspected.  A  northern  campaign,  side  by  side  with  the 
French  army,  was  the  bait  held  out  to  them  in  making  them 
choose  between  this  glorious  mission  and  their  disbandment. 

It  is  impossible  duly  to  conceive  a  more  able  distribution  ;  for 
the  Spanish  troops,  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Peninsula, 
in  Africa,  in  America,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  moreover, 
placed  everywhere  under  the  surveillance  of  the  French  army, 
could  no  longer  be  an  objc^ct  of  apprehension.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, the  unanimous  effort  of  a  great  nation  speedily  defeated 
the  most  profound  combinations  of  genius. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  dispositions  relative  to  the  navy.  The 
first  care  of  Napoleon,  in  the  very  first  moment,  was  to  secure 
the  Spanish  colonies  from  the  dangers  of  an  insurrection,  by 
this  means  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  in  securing  the 
interest  wliich  most  nearly  touched  them,  and  exalting  their 
imaginations  by  finally  realising  those  vast  maritime  projects 
wliich  lie  meditated  since  the  days  of  Tilsit,  but  for  the  carrying 
out  of  which  he  had  hitherto,  in  the  first  inslance,  wanted  time. 
and  in  the  second,  the  free  co-operation  of  Spain. 

Napoleon  commenced  by  commanding  multiplied  communi- 
cation, as  well  with  the  I'Vench  colonies  as  with  those  of  Spain. 
To  this  end  he  sent  off  from  J'' ranee,  from  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
small  vessels  l^earing  proclamations  filled  witli  th(^  most  seduc- 
tive promises,  with  i^apers  emanating  from  all  the  commercial 
companies  confirming  these  proclanuitions,  witli  connnissioners 
charged  to  s])rea(l  them  abroad ;  lastly,  with  warlike  stores 
and  provisions,  of  which  the  r(>cent  events  in  Hiienos  Ayres  had 
revealed  the  urgent  n(M"d.  All  the  colonies  had.  in  fact,  mani- 
fested the  greatest  zeal  to  defend  the  domination  of  Spain,  and 
their  want  of  arms  alone  liad  ])reveiited  this  zeal  from  being 
efficacious.     Napoleon,  who  not  only  ordered  everything,  but 
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hiinself  carried  those  orders  into  execution  wherever  he  miixht 
himself  be.  had  already  discov^ered  at  Bayoune,  a  port  from  which 
t  litre  was  at  that  time  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the 
Spanish  colonies,  the  means  of  communicating  with  America. 
Jit'  had  there  found  out  a  vessel  very  small,  very  neatly  rigged, 
very  inexpensive  to  build,  almost  imperceptible  at  sea  on  account 
of  her  small  sails,  and  able  to  escape  all  the  enemy's  cruisers. 
He  despatched  one  which  was  already  complete,  immediately 
caust^d  six  others  to  be  put  upon  the  stocks  under  the  name  of 
iiionchrs  [Hies],  in  order  to  send  them  to  Spanish  America  laden 
with  arms  and  communications  for  the  authorities.  One  month 
>ufliced  to  build  them  ;  he  was  therefore  sure  that  he  should  very 
>oon  have  an  adequate  number  ready  to  send  out. 

\W  had  ascertained  by  observations  made  at  Cadiz  that  this 
port  was  the  best  for  distant  expeditions,  because  vessels  steer- 
ing for  the  coast  of  xVfrica,  and  running  down  it  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  the  trad(^-winds.  were  not  obliged  to  double  any 
of  the  Spanish  capes,  where  they  generally  encountered  the 
enemy's  cruisers.  He  desired  that  from  this  port  a  multitude 
of  little  vessels  should  be  immediately  despatched,  carrying  like 
the  others  a  nuiiiber  of  proclamations  and  warlike  stores. 

Having  provided  for  frequent  communication  with  the  colonies, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  sending  considerable  forces  thither. 
IJe  commanded  that  armaments  should  be  ecjuipped  at  Ferrol, 
( 'adiz,  and  Carthagena.  A  part  of  the  loan  granted  to  S|)ain  was 
to  be  em])loyed  in  this  object,  and  to  obtain  the  double  result 
of  gladdening  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  sight  of  great 
maritime  activity,  and  of  preparing  expeditions  capable  of  saving 
tlie  colonial  possessions.  There  were  at  Ferrol  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates  ready  for  sea.  He  commanded  that  two 
other  vessels  should  be  immediately  refitted  ;  that  these  six  shi])s 
-h()iild  be  manned,  freighted  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
kept  in  readiness  to  receive  from  300O  to  4000  soldiers,  who 
were  ;it  that  moment  on  their  way  to  l-'errol.  This  expedition 
\va>  destined  for  Wlo  de  la  I'lata,  and  as  a  f(Mv  hundred  men 
under  thi'  command  of  a  l-"rench  otlicer.  M.  de  Liniers.  had 
sufficed  to  e\])('l  the  Knglish  from  l^nenos  Avn^s.  and  a  hundred 
French  at  ( 'araccas  to  del'eat  the  att«'m])t  of  the  insurgent 
Miranda,  there  was  every  reason  to  ho]:)(^  that  the  sending  of 
such  a  succour  would  suflice  to  secure  the  vast  possessions  of 
Soutli  .America  from  e\-ery  hostile  atteni])1. 

At  ('adiz  there  had  long  l)een  six  sail  of  the  line  equi]-)])ed. 
Napoleon  commande(l  that  llun'  should  l)e  furnished  with  what- 
ever thev  might  rerpiire  in  regard  to  crews  and  ]irovisions  ;  that 
to  tliese  should  be  added  five  other  vessels,  which  llie  resources 
of  this  port,  if  there  wtu'e  a  supply  of  money,  would  be  adequate 
to  reft,  to  arm,  and  to  erpn"p.      There  were  already  at  ("adiz  f\e 
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French  ships  of  the  line  and  several  French  frigates  under 
Admiral  llosily,  the  glorious  remains,  as  we  have  before  said,  of 
the  disaster  of  Trafalgar,  and  as  well  organised  as  the  best  of 
the  English  ships.  Napoleon  wished  to  reinforce  this  division 
by  two  other  vessels,  by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  combina- 
tion which  was  highly  advantageous  to  Spain.  He  sent  from 
the  funds  of  the  French  treasury  the  necessary  advance  for  the 
construction  of  two  new  ships,  which  were  to  be  put  on  the 
stocks  at  Carthagena,  a  port  where  shipbuilding  was  continu- 
ally going  on,  while  in  that  of  Cadiz  the  timber  was  reserved 
for  repairing  the  armed  fleet.  In  return  for  this  advance,  Spain 
was  to  lend  France  the  Santa  Anna  and  the  San  Carlos,  two 
magnificent  three-deckers,  which  were  to  be  returned  after  the 
completion  of  the  two  vessels  at  Carthagena. 

Napoleon  prescribed  to  the  battalion  of  the  marines  of  the 
guard,  from  600  to  700  strong,  which  had  followed  the  detach- 
ments of  the  guards  in  Spain,  to  repair  to  General  Dupont  at 
Cadiz.  Besides  these  600  or  700  excellent  seamen,  Admiral 
Rosily  might  be  able,  without  weakening  his  own  squadron,  to 
take  from  it  300  or  400  men,  whom  General  Dupont  should 
replace  by  giving  conscripts  from  his  battalions,  and  by  these 
means  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  man  the  two  vessels 
borrowed  from  the  arsenal  at  Cadiz.  Tlius,  therefore,  there 
would  be  immediately  at  Cadiz  seven  French  sail  of  the  line, 
five  or  six  Spanish,  making  in  all  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  witli  the 
five  Spanish,  the  equipment  of  which  had  been  commenced,  a 
total  of  eighteen,  to  be  employed,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  in  the 
execution  of  the  grandest  designs. 

At  Carthagena,  the  construction  of  two  new  French  vessels 
for  the  account  of  France  was  about  to  reanimate  the  works 
and  to  reassemble  the  dispersed  workmen.  From  this  port  a 
squadron  of  six  vessels  had  sailed  for  Toulon.  There  were  left 
two  others  capable  of  keeping  the  sea,  aud  these  Napoleon  com- 
manded to  be  immediately  armed,  and  to  be  joined  by  several 
frigates.  He  enjoined  tlie  fleet  of  Carthagena,  which  had  taken 
refuge  at  IMahon,  to  repair  to  Toulon  or  to  return  to  Carthagena, 
where  with  tlie  two  vessels  which  were  about  to  be  manned 
it  would  form  a  division  of  eight  vessels.  "  Take  to  yourself 
the  glory,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  ]\Iurat,  "of  having,  during  your 
sliort  administration,  reanimated  the  Spanisli  navy  ;  it  is  the 
best  means  of  attaching  the  Spaniards  to  us,  and  of  assigning 
an  honourable  motive  for  our  presence  among  them." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  tliese  preparations,  wliich  were  calculated 
to  reawaken  activity  in  all  tlie  ports  of  Spain,  would  act  in 
concert  with  the  naval  forces  already  created  tliroughout  the 
whole  extent  of  tlie  Frencli  empire.  We  liavf^  before  said  that 
the  project  of  Napoleon  was  to  station  in  all  the  purls  of  Europe, 
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from  the  Sound  lo  Cadiz,  from  Cadiz  to  Tonlon,  from  Toulon 
to  Corfu  and  \  enice,  fleets  completely  equip])ed,  and  at  the  side 
of  these  fleets  cam])S,  which  the  return  of  the  grand  army  would 
enable  him  to  compose  of  the  finest  troops,  for  the  purpose  of 
ruining-  and  disheartening  England  by  the  already  impending 
possibility  of  an  immense  expedition  to  every  part  of  the  globe 
— for  iSicily.  Egypt,  Algiers,  the  Indies,  Ireland,  nay,  England 
herself.  In  this  way  Napoleon  showed  whither  his  projects 
tended,  and  what  they  would  become  by  the  union  of  Spain 
and  France  under  the  same  authority. 

The  expedition  of  Corfu,  destined  principally  for  Sicily,  had 
many  storms  to  encounter,  but  had  been  master  of  the  ^ledi- 
terranean  fur  two  months,  from  the  lOth  of  February  to  the 
lOtli  of  ^lay.  Admiral  Canteaume,  who.  as  we  have  stated, 
left  Toulon  on  the  loth  of  February  with  the  two  divisions 
of  Toulon  and  Jioch-'lnrt.  consisting  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  and  one  ilute.  encountered  a  fearful 
tem])est  on  the  iiight  of  the  i  ilh.  This  squadron  once  dispersed 
could  not  rally.  With  his  thn^e-decker,  Le  Coinmrrcc  dc  Earis, 
and  the  division  of  Kochefort.  he  had  kept  out  at  st^a.  doubled 
SiciJy,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  Corfu,  which  he  entered  on  the  23rd. 

Jiear-Admiral  Cosmao,  on  his  ]")art.  with  four  ships  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  two  flutes,  had  long  battled  with  the  seas  of 
Sicily  in  order  to  rejoin  the  a-dmiral ;  had  afterwards  gained 
Cape  Santa  ^laria,  the  rendezvous  which  had  been  assigned  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Otranto  territory,  and  instead  of  entering 
(Jorfu,  where  he  would  have  found  the  ]vst  of  the  fleet,  liad 
retui'iied  \n  the  gulf,  to  Taranto.  on  the  false  re])ort  of  the 
approach  ol'  the  I'higlisli  scjuadron. 

Aduiiral  Canteaume,  who  mailed  froiii  Corfu  on  the  25th  of 
februrii'v  to  join  the  divisiftn  of  Cosmao.  was  tossed  about  by 
a  fi'ightfnl  teiiij)est  J'or  nineteen  days,  and  at  length  fell  in  with 
his  lit'uteiiruir  on  ilie  13th  of  !Marcli  ;  thus  collectiiig  his  ten 
ships  of  tlie  line,  his  two  fi-igates.  his  two  corvettes,  and  one 
of  his  two  llwte-.  he  trx.k  thtin  l)aek  to  (.'orl'ii.  lie  had  there 
landed  a  considerable  (|iiantity  of  ])rovisi()ns  and  stores,  and 
increased  the  g-arri-dii  to  6000  men.  Jfe  was  ])re])ai-iiig-  to 
entei- the  strait  ui'  Mi'-sina.  to  I'irect  the  ])assage  of  the  l-"rench 
tro'ips  into  Sicily,  wlien  he  recei\(nl  intelligence  from  .i()se])h 
that  the  Eug'lish  Adiiiii'al  St  I'achan  was  at  I'alermo  with  se\-en- 
treii  vt^ssels :  he  wa-  liiei'etVire  obliged  to  retui'u  to  Toulon. 
lea\iiig  at  (,"()rfu  lii^  uewh-i'ijiiippi'd  frigates,  and  taking  with 
him  the  Pniiuiin  and  the  J'^ilirn.  which  had  exhausted  their 
stoi'es  and  worn  mit  their  rig-ging'  by  their  ])rolong"ed  sojourn 
in  thai  i-land.  Jb'  eiicountei-cd  the  e(|uinoctial  gales,  and  did 
not  make  Toulon  till  the  lOtli  of  ,\]u'il. 

This  expedition   uf  two  months,  though   greatly  impeded  l)v 
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weather,  nevertheless  gave  Napoleon  extreme  satisfaction,  and 
he  ordered  that  the  most  pompous  eulogiums  should  be  lavished 
upon  the  admirals  and  officers  in  all  the  public  journals  through- 
out the  empire.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  with  a  little 
more  daring  and  more  practice,  his  admirals  would  be  able  to 
attempt  great  things.  He  accordingly  commanded  that  Admiral 
Ganteaume's  ten  ships  should  be  instantly  repaired,  provided 
with  excellent  crews  and  two  good  officers — Rear-Admirals 
Oosmao  and  Allemand ;  to  put  to  sea  the  Austerlitz,  the  Breslau, 
and  the  Doncmivcrth,  and  that  there  should  be  added  to  them 
two  Russian  vessels  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Toulon,  for 
which  step  he  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Russian 
government.  He  decreed  a  new  levy  of  seamen  on  the  coast 
of  -Rrovence,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  and  Corsica,  with  an  addition  of 
conscripts  for  manning  the  three  new  vessels,  the  Austerlitz, 
the  Breslau,  and  the  Donauivertli.  He  ordered  that  several 
frigates  and  old  ships  should  be  equipped  as  flutes,  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  embark  2000  men  and  800  horses.  Tht^ 
arrival  of  the  Spanish  division  from  Carthagena,  if  it  came; 
from  the  Balearic  Islands  to  Toulon,  would  thereby  augment 
by  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  the  means  of  ti-ansport. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  preparation  commanded  at  Carthagena 
and  at  Cadiz.  General  Junot  had  found  at  Lisbon  two  vessels 
ready  for  sea,  and  one  on  the  stocks  on  the  eve  of  being- 
launched.  Napoleon  had  sent  to  him  several  officers  and  some 
sailors,  and  had  desired  him  to  enrol  the  Danish,  Spanish,  and 
l*ortuguese  sailors  who  might  be  found  unemployed  at  Lisbon 
to  man  the  three  Portuguese  vessels. 

At  Rochefort,  Napoleon  had  supplied  the  place  of  Allemand's 
division  by  three  ships  of  the  line  already  under  sail,  and  a 
fourth  just  launched.  At  Lorient  he  had  a  division  consisting 
of  three  new  ships  of  the  line,  besides  Le  VMran,  which  was 
about  to  return  thither,  with  several  frigates  and  store-ships. 
He  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  at  the  last-mentioned  port 
for  the  embarkment  of  4000  or  5000  men.  At  Brest  there 
still  remained  seven  ships  of  the  old  fleet  in  good  condition  ;  to 
these  were  to  be  added  several  frigates  and  other  ships  armed 
rn  flilte,  that  is  to  say,  having  only  one  tier  of  guns,  so  that  a 
very  few  of  th(Mii  would  be  capable  of  embarking  12,000  men. 
Admiral  \'illaume/i  was  to  command  this  squadron. 

i'iually.  there  were  already  at  Flushing  eight  new  ships  of  the 
line  just  come  down  from  Antwerp,  besides  about  a  dozen  others 
in  the  course  of  construction,  several  of  which  were  ready  for 
launching.  Napoleon  ordered  that  a  ]iortion  of  the  crews  should 
be  detached  from  tlie  ships  forming  this  flotilla  at  Boulogne 
and  organised  into  marine  battalions,  serving  alternately  by 
land  ami  by  sea,  and  uiade  ca])able  of  manning  ships  of  war. 
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The  llotilla,  reduced  to  siicli  limits  as  the  roads  of  Boulogne 
could  easily  contain,  was  still  sufliciently  considerable  to  trans- 
port 80,000  men  in  two  or  three  trips  across  the  Channel.  In 
the  harbour  of  Texel,  King  Louis  had  eight  ships  of  war  ready 
for  sea.  and  several  detachments  of  Dutch  troops. 
|.^ Napoleon  had  thus  forty-two  French  ships  of  war,  equipped 
and  manned  ;  twenty  Spanish  ships,  already  equipped  or  nearly 
so  ;  ten  Dutch  and  eleven  Russians  ships,  in  the  various  ports 
of  France ;  twelve  Russian  vessels  in  the  Adriatic,  together 
with  one  or  two  belonging  to  Denmark.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  build  thirty-five  more  ships  by  the  close 
of  the  year :  namely,  twelve  at  Flushing,  one  at  Brest,  five  at 
Lorient,  five  at  Eochefort,  one  at  Bordeaux,  one  at  Lisbon,  four 
at  Toulon,  one  at  Genoa,  one  at  Spezzia,  and  three  or  four  at 
\'enic<\  Tlipsc  thirty-five  ships  were  already  two-thirds  finished. 
He  calculated  that  the  completion  of  all  these  naval  construc- 
tions would  put  him  in  possession  of  131  ships  of  the  line;  and 
his  design  was  to  station  7000  men  at  the  Texel.  25,000  at 
Antwerp,  80.OOO  at  Boulogne,  50,000  at  Brest,  10.000  Ijetween 
Lorient  and  Jiochefort,  6000  Spaniards  at  I'Vrrol,  20,000  Frencii 
i-ound  Lisbon,  30,000  round  Cadiz.  20,G00  round  Carthagena, 
25,000  at  Toulon,  15,000  at  Beggio,  and  15.000  at  Taranto. 
With  131  ships  of  the  line,  and  about  300,000  men  always 
ready  to  embark  at  one  ])oint  or  another,  it  would  be  easy  to 
kec])  the  Fnglish  in  continual  alarm. 

Whilst  this  vast  development  of  force  was  accomplishing. 
Xa])oli'on  calculated  that  the  Knglish  would  have  ten  shijis  of 
war  ill  the  I'altic,  keeping  watch  over  the  liussians  and  the 
(tp^rations  in  Jlolland;  eight  to  observe  the  ileet  assembled  at 
the  Texel  and  at  the  outlets  of  the  ^Nfeuse ;  twenty-four  to 
(i[)])ose  the  eight  or  ten  at  Flushing,  the  seven  at  Brest,  the 
fou!'  at  Lorient,  and  th(^  three  at  Rochefort;  four  to  hold  in 
check  the  expedition  at  I'V-rrol.  twelve  to  ojipose  the  armament 
at  Li'-bfin.  twenty  to  )iiak(»  head  against  the  armament  at 
Cadiz,  and  twenty-two  or  twentv-four  against  the  armament 
at  Toulon.  I'or  all  this  102  ships  were  rerpiired,  to  sav  nothijig 
of  the  na\al  t'orces  ne(^-ssary  to  be  k(^]it  u])  on  the  coasts  of 
ATuerica,  Jndiri.  and  othej-  parts  of  the  woi-ld.  it  must  iiK^'i- 
tablv  have  been  ruinous  to  Creat  Britain  to  condemn  her  to  a 
coniiniiance  ot'  tliese  i'|]'oi-t>  fur  the  s]-)ace  of  two  or  three  years. 

i>ul  Napoh'on  was  not  disposi'd  to  confine  himself  to  em])ty 
threats,  whatevei'  degree  of  alarm  oj-  e\j)ense  it  might  occasion 
to  I']ngland.  lb'  (jfterniined  to  dii-ect  his  immense  ]n'e]>arations 
to  two  imme<liate  results:  \iz..  an  exiiedition  to  India,  and  one 
to  i\gv]it.  'bliis  twofold  scheme  engrossed  his  whole  atten- 
tion whenever  it  was  diviM'ted  from  tlu^  straits  of  Calais.  He 
had  given  orders  for  adding  to  the  divisions  of  slii])s  armed  for 
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war  a  certain  number  of  transports,  consisting  of  old  frigates 
and  other  vessels  armed  en  Jiute,  and  capable  of  conveying 
numerous  forces  and  great  quantities  of  provisions,  without  the 
inconvenience  of  numerous  vessels.  By  this  means  he  could 
embark  12,000  men  at  Brest,  4000  or  5000  at  Lorient,  5000  at 
llochefort,  all  with  supplies  of  provisions  for  six  months.  At 
Toulon  there  were  arrangements  for  embarking  20,000  men, 
with  provisions  for  three  years.  At  Cadiz  he  had  given  orders 
for  similar  preparations  for  20,000  men,  but  with  reference  to 
a  more  remote  period. 

Profiting  by  the  perplexity  of  England  when  thus  menaced 
on  all  points  at  once,  it  was  determined  that  the  Lorient  expedi- 
tion should  be  the  first  to  sail,  conveying  4000  or  5000  men  to 
the  Isle  of  France.  This  augmentation  of  troops,  ammunition, 
and  naval  force  would  render  the  Isle  of  France  a  formidable 
post  to  the  trade  of  India.  The  Brest  ex]3edition  was  to  be  the 
next  in  the  order  of  de]3arture.  In  the  event  of  its  also  reach- 
ing the  Isle  of  France,  General  Decaen,  with  a  force  of  between 
16,000  and  17,000  troops,  and  a  powerful  squadron,  would  be 
enabled  to  overthrow,  or  at  least  to  shake,  the  British  empire  in 
India.  Aftf^r  the  lapse  of  a  little  time.  Admiral  Ganteaume, 
with  20,000  men,  was  to  proceed  either  to  Sicily  or  Egy])t, 
whilst  tlui  fieet  at  Cadiz  would  follow  in  the  one  or  the  other 
direction.  The  least  im])ortant  result  that  might  be  expected 
from  these  combined  movements,  would  be  the  conveyance  of 
supplies  to  our  colonies  in  the  ocean,  and  the  conquest  of  an 
important  ])oi7it  in  the  Mediterranean ;  whilst  in  both  those 
quarters  the  English  navy  would  find  so  much  occupation,  that 
any  attempt  against  the  Spanish  colonies  would  be  out  of  the 
((uestion. 

Whilst  Na])oleon  was  warmly  discussing  these  plans,  alter- 
nately with  the  minister  ])(>cres  and  witli  tlie  admirals  charged 
with  the  several  commands,  he  directed  the  arrangements  of  the 
whole  jiroject,  and  verified  the  details  by  the  0])inions  of  practical 
men.  In  his  intervals  of  leisure  he  mounted  his  liorse  and 
rode  along  tlie  seashore,  visiting  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  and 
collecting  by  Jiis  own  p(>rsonal  observation  much  inforination 
relalive  to  naval  affairs.  ])tiring  his  visit  to  the  Landes  he  had 
seen  numbers  of  fine  firs  and  oaks  felled,  and  lying  on  i  lie  ground 
rotting  for  want  of  the  means  of  ti'ans])ort.  On  beholding  this 
waste  of  useful  n^soui'ces,  lie  determined  to  con((uer  nature  by 
tlie  force  of  aii .  "  J/y  lirort  li/crdH,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Dccres.  "to  see  all  1liis  valuable  wood  perishing 
uselessly."  Jle  forthwith  gave  oi-di^rs  for  transpoi'ting  a  portion 
of  the  timber  l)y  wat(>r  down  the  Adour  to  IMont-de-Marsan  ; 
fiTiiii  thence  it  was  to  be  drawn  by  teams  of  oxen  to  Langon, 
and  afterwards  to  be  floated  by  the  Garonne  to  Bordeaux  and 
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Rochelle.  But  tliis  mode  ot"  conveyance  being  very  expensive, 
lie  continued  building-  ships  at  Bayonne,  in  order  to  use  the 
timber  remaining  in  that  part  ot"  the  country.  The  bar  which 
obstructs  the  ri\er  was  the  only  obstacle  that  opposed  these 
works.  There  being  only  fourteen  feet  water  at  high  tide,  the 
de|)th  was  insufficient  to  float  a  74-gun  ship,  which  Napoleon 
wished  to  construct  in  that  port,  lie  devised  works  for  throw- 
ing back  the  bar  some  hundred  fathoms,  which  would  have  pro- 
cured a  de])th  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  water;  for  at  a  little 
distance  out  the  sea  becomes  extremely  deep,  and  the  bar  suidc 
in  proportion.  He  sent  for  engineers  from  Holland  to  discuss 
and  arrange  the  '|)lan  of  the  works.  He  next  entertained  various 
sche)iies  t'oi'  fui'nishing  the  colonies  with  recruits  and  su])])lit's 
of  corn,  which  they  wanted,  and  for  bringing  home  to  the  mother- 
country  the  sugar  and  coffee  which  they  could  not  use.  He 
|)r()])osed  to  give  the  owners  of  merchant-vessels  a  certain  sum 
per  1(111  for  the  transjiort  of  troojis  and  stoi'es ;  but  this  ]:)roposi- 
tion  was  met  V)y  demands  so  exorbitant,  that  he  determined  on 
sending  nut  sloo])s  and  frigates  to  convey  the  troo])s  and  corn, 
and  to  bring  l)ack  colonial  ]iroduce  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 
••  ivxtraordiuary  circumstances,"  he  used  to  observe,  '"demand 
extraordinary  measures.  To  remain  inactive,  and  to  do  iu)thing. 
woiild  l)e  the  worst  thing  possible,  for  our  C(»lonists  would  ])erisli 
(if  hunger  whilst  surrounded  l)y  tlieii-  barrels  of  sugar  and  coHee, 
and  we  should  be  in  want  of  those  valuable  articles,  with  our 
wareliouses  stored  with  unsold  corn  and  salted  ])rovisions." 

About  this  time  thei-e  arrived  in  Bayonne  a  certain  nu)ul)er 
(if  S|)aniar(ls.  men  (jf  high  respectability,  who  had  been  selected 
\)\  (irdei-  of  Napoleon  i'njm  th(>  different  ]n'ovinces  of  Spain  foi' 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  junta.  'I'hey  had  readily  responded  to 
hi>  sinnnions: — some,  because  they  felt  convinced  that,  for  the 
Welfare  of  Spain,  to  save  her  from  a  destructive  war,  to  ])reserve 
her  co!f)nies.  and  ensure  her  regeneration,  it  was  necessary  to 
support  the  Xapoleon  dynasty;  others,  because  thev  were  at- 
tracted by  interest  and  cui'iosity,  oi'  by  t!i(>  sym])athy  which  an 
ext  I'aordinaiy  man  iie\-er  fails  to  inspire.  Meanwhile  the  in- 
surrectional movement,  commenced  in  Madi'id  on  the  2nd  of 
Ma\'.  had  sinniltaneously  s|)read  into  sexci-al  of  the  ])rovinces. 
Fn  Aiubilasia,  it  wa>  favouretl  l)y  the  distance  of  tlu>  I'rench 
troops;  in  Aragoii,  by  the  national  spirit  ])revailing  in  that 
front  ier  ])i'o\ince  ;  in  the  Astui'ias.  liythe  old  fe'cling  of  inde- 
pendence ])eculiar  to  that  in;u*ces>ible  region.  Thei-e  lht>  senti- 
ments of  the  intelligtMit  class  of  the  people  were  subdued  bv 
those  <if  the  po]Milace  \^■ho  were  less  alive  to  political  considera- 
tions than  offended  at  the  disposition  of  a  national  dynast\-.  \\\ 
those  provinces  the  attem])t  to  nominate  de])uties  for  the  junta 
would    have   fjeen    aljortive.   an(.l   therefore   the    trovernment    of 
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Madrid  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  nominating  them.  Some 
of  the  deputies,  though  commissioned  to  proceed  to  Bayonne, 
were  afraid  to  go,  for  the  idea  began  to  be  generally  spread 
abroad  that  those  who  went  thither  would  never  return.  A  sort 
of  popular  and  superstitious  terror  pervaded  the  public  mind. 
The  troops  destined  for  the  Pyrenees,  and  especially  the  life- 
guards, refused  to  march — a  circumstance  the  more  unfortunate, 
as  it  served  to  strengthen  the  insurrectionary  feeling.  Napoleon, 
warned  by  Murat  of  this  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  sent 
away  for  a  few  days  MM.  de  Frias,  de  Medina  Celi,  and  some 
other  persons  of  note,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was 
possible  for  persons  to  leave  Bayonne  after  having  been  there. 

The  end  of  May  was  now  approaching,  and  the  warmth  of 
public  feeling  in  Spain  was  visibly  declining.  This  change  was 
especially  assignable  to  the  delay  in  proclaiming  the  new  king. 
Murat  urgently  insisted  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  a 
crisis  ;  first,  for  determining  a  question  which  had  incessantly 
occupied  his  mind ;  and  next,  for  checking  the  increasing  in- 
difference felt  towards  him  by  the  Spaniards.  Napoleon,  who 
clearly  perceived  the  j^ersonal  motives  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
who  could  not  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  answer  he  expected 
from  Naples,  wrote  in  a  very  angry  tone  to  Murat.  The  latter, 
agitated  by  a  thousand  fears  and  hopes,  which  he  alternately 
conceived  and  abandoned,  and  tormented  by  the  unjust  re- 
proaches of  Napoleon,  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  caused  not  less  by 
anxiety  of  mind  than  by  the  effect  of  the  climate.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  placed  his  life  in  ]oo]iardy,  served  to  convince 
the  ignorant  class  of  the  people  that  Napoleon's  lieutenant  had 
been  struck  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Providence.  This  popu- 
lar superstition,  together  with  the  sudden  suspension  of  the 
authority  of  the  lieutenant-general,  were  not  a  little  unfortunate 
in  the  then  existing  circumstances. 

At  the  commencement  of  June,  after  a  delay  of  three  weeks. 
Napoleon  received  intimation  of  the  arrival  of  Joseph,  and  his 
acceptance^-  of  tlie  ]iroposal  made  to  him — the  delay  of  botli  the 
answer  and  tht^  arrival  liaving  been  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  distance.  Na]X)leon  determined  on  at  once  proclaiming  liis 
brotlicr  King  of  Spain,  so  that  he  might  present  himself  with 
that  title  in  Bayonne,  and  tliere  r(^ceive  the  liomage  of  the  junta. 
He  issued  a  decree  in  which,  I'esting  upon  tlie  declarations  of 
the  Council  of  Castille,  he  ])roclaimed  Jose])h  Bonaparte  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  guaranteeing  to  the  new  sovereign 
the  integrity  of  his  dominions  in  l^^urope,  Africa,  America,  and 
Asia.  On  the  "th  of  -June  Napoleon  set  out  to  lueet  Joseph 
(111  the  road  to  I'au  :  he  overwhelmed  hiiu  witli  demonstrations 
of  I'eganl.  wliicli,  though  dictated  by  policy,  were  not  the  less 
siticere;   for  lie  loved  his  brother,  and  wislied  to  jj-ive  him  credit 
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in  the  eves  of"  the  junta.  Jose])h,  though  transported  with  joy 
by  the  high  ])ositiou  in  whicli  he  found  himself,  was  neverthe- 
less dismayed  by  the  difficulties  he  belield  in  ]ierspective,  diffi- 
culties of  which  the  insurrection  in  Calabria  already  afforded  a 
distinct  prognostic.  Like  all  persons  suddenly  raised  to  great- 
ness, he  was  less  happy  than  jealous  envy  supposed,  lie  re- 
ceived with  a  certain  degree  of  alarm  the  sovereignty  of  Spain, 
which  ]\Iurat  had  so  ardently  longed  for;  and  his  ])erplexed 
thoughts  turned  with  regret  to  the  fair  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Murat.  This 
strange  state  of  things  arose  out  of  one  of  the  many  singular 
positions  presented  by  the  Bonaparte  family,  who  after  being  at 
one  moment  elevated  by  a  great  man  to  the  region  of  marvels, 
descended  again  to  the  region  of  reality;  falling  from  the  height 
of  the  loftiest  thrones  of  the  earth. 

As  soon  as  Joseph  arrived,  Napoleon  presented  to  him  those 
Spaniards  of  high  rank  and  importance  whom  he  had  succes- 
sively invited  to  Bayonne,  either  to  be  members  of  the  junta, 
or  because  they  were  men  of  consideration  whom  he  wished  to 
know,  and  who,  flattered  by  such  a  mark  of  attention,  readily 
obeyed  his  summons.  Joseph's  countenance  possessed  some 
traces  of  the  classic  beauty  which  marked  that  of  Napoleon  ; 
he  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  perfect  regularity  of  features,  or 
that  grandeur  of  expression  which  imparted  to  the  con((ueror 
of  Rivoli  and  Austerlitz  a  resemblance  to  Caisar  or  Alexander, 
liut  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  ])ossessed  extreme  amiability  of 
manners,  anel  a  certain  grace,  combined  with  some  slight  share 
of  l)orrowed  dignity.  The  brothers  of  Napoleon  had,  in  their 
intercourse  with  him,  contracted  the  facility  of  conversing  on 
military  affairs,  on  di])lomacy  and  government ;  and  on  all  those 
subjects  they  ]iossessed  such  an  amount  of  general  information 
as  was  re(|uisite  to  make  tlieiii  fi'el  at  ease  in  Ihe  extraordinai'v 
|)0siti(3ns  I0  which  the  author  of  their  fortmies  had  raised  them  ; 
moreover,  they  wiu'e  not  wanting  in  natural  intelligence.  'J'he 
Sj^anisli  grandees,  who  were  ignorant,  and  vain  of  their  own 
grt'atness.  had  already  l)een  fascinated  l)y  the  ]u-esence  oi" 
.\a])()le()n  ;  aTid  .Idsejili,  by  his  amiable  manners,  and  a  dis])lav  of 
the  stock  of  information  lie  hatl  aci|uii"ed  in  Na])les.  succeeded 
in  pleasing  and  inspiiing  them  witli  confidence  in  his  capacitv. 
Servility  is  contagious;  anil  iiie  Sjianiards  who  were  gathered 
rouiul  the  new  king  ])egan  to  laud  his  virtues,  and  even  to  put 
faith  in  hi>  In'gli  (|nalities.  The  Dukes  de  San  Carlos,  de 
rinfantado.  di'l  l'an|Ue.  de  Fi'ias,  de  llijar,  and  de  Castel 
I'ranco;  the  Counts  de  l''eniand  Nunez,  de  ( )rgaz,  and  e\  en  the 
famous  Cevallos.  with  all  his  hostilit}-  to  the  l''rench,  were  alreadv 
persuaded  that  the  interests  of  Sjiain  demanded  submission  to 
the  new  dynasty  ;  a  fact  whic^h  certainly  admitted  of  no  doul)t. 
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O'Farrill  and  cle  Azanza,  the  ministers  of"  war  and  of  finance, 
who  had  been  invited  to  Bayonne,  were  led  to  the  same  convic- 
tion ;  which  was,  however,  on  their  part  much  more  natural, 
for  not  being  courtiers,  but  mere  men  of  business,  they  were 
not  influenced  by  private  or  personal  feelings,  and  had  no 
political  object  but  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  benefit  to 
their  country.  In  the  minds  of  such  men  there  could  exist  no 
doubt  of  the  advantage  of  superseding  the  old  dynasty  by  the 
new  one.  Moreover,  their  introduction  to  Napoleon  had  filled 
them  with  admiration,  and  made  them  almost  forget  his  conduct 
towards  the  dethroned  family.  They  readily  pledged  themselves 
to  serve  the  new  king.  Whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Joseph, 
Napoleon,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards  present  in  Bayonne, 
had  drawn  up  the  plan  of  a  constitution,  adapted  at  once  to  the 
age  and  to  the  manners  of  Spain.  It  was  determined  that  the 
junta  should  assemble  in  the  ancient  episcopal  palace  of  Bayonne, 
which  was  arranged  for  the  purpose  ;  that  there  the  king  should 
be  recop-nised  and  the  constitution  discussed,  so  as  to  wive  the 
appearance  of  a  free  and  voluntary  adoption.  The  whole  plan 
was  carried  into  effect  with  military  promptitude  and  precision. 
Joseph  had  arrived  on  the  7th  of  June.  On  the  15th  the  junta 
was  convoked,  the  president  being  Senor  de  Azanza,  minister  of 
finance  under  Ferdinand  A^II.,  now  destined  to  fill  the  same  post 
under  Joseph  l^onaparte,  and  well  worthy  to  fill  it  under  any 
enlightened  sovereign.  Seiior  de  Urquijo  discharged  the  duties 
of  secretary.  After  a  few  formal  speeches  (all  adverting  to  the 
advantage  of  receiving  from  the  hand  of  Napoleon  a  member  of 
that  miraculous  dynasty  which  had  been  sent  on  earth  for  the 
regeneration  of  thrones,  and  announcing  tliat  that  member  was 
Joseph  Bonaparte),  the  impeinal  decree  proclaiming  Joseph  King 
of  S])ain  and  of  the  Indies  was  read.  The  junta  then  waited 
on  ilu^  new  king  to  offer  the  homage  of  the  Spanish  nation; 
of  which,  unluckily,  they  represented  the  intelligence  but  not 
the  passions.  After  taking  leave  of  Joseph,  the  junta  visited 
Napoleon,  returned  thanks  to  the  powerful  benefactor,  to  whom, 
they  believed,  they  owed  a  bright  and  ])i-osperous  future. 

Several  succeeding  days  were  occupied  in  discussing  the  plan 
of  tlie  constitution;  some  changes  were  suggest(>d  and  taken 
into  consideration.  It  was  framed  on  the  model  of  the  French 
constitution,  witli  sfuiie  uiodifications  adapted  to  the  manners  of 
the  Spaniards;  and  it  contained  tlie  following  provisions: — 

An  hereditary  monarcliy,  transmissil)l(;  in  the  luale  line  in 
llie  order  of  ]irimogenitui-e,  reversible  from  the  branch  of  Joseph 
to  tliose  of  Louis  and  Jerome.  Any  union  of  th(>  crown  of  Spain 
with  th(^  crowii  of  France  was  expr(\'^sly  interdicted,  and  thus  the 
independence  of  S])ain  was  secured. 

A    senate   coni[)osed   of  twenty-four   members,  like   that   of 
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h'l-ance.  was  entrusted  with  tlie  defence  of  the  constitution,  and 
also  eiu])owered  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  personal 
liberty;  a  commission  being-  a])pointed  to  make  Known  cases  in 
which  either  freedom  of  the  press  or  of  persons  should  be  violated. 

An  assembly  of  the  Cortes,  comprising,  under  the  name  of 
the  Jknck  of  Clergj/.  tweuty-iiv(^  bishops  cliosen  by  the  king; 
under  the  name  of  Bnick  of  Nohllitij,  twenty-five  grandees  of 
Sjxain,  also  chosen  by  the  king  ;  sixty-two  deputies  from  the 
provinces  of  Spain  and  the  Indies;  thirty  deputies  froni  the 
|)rincipal  cities;  fifteen  eminent  merchants;  fifteen  literary 
and  scientific  men,  the  latter  representing  the  universities  and 
academies;  all  to  be  elected  by  those  whom  they  were  to 
i-epi'esent.  The  assembly,  which  was  to  be  convoked  at  least 
every  three  years,  was  to  discuss  the  laws,  and  to  fix  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  three  years  to  come. 

A  permanent  magistracy,  dispensing  justice  according  to  the 
forms  of  modern  legislature,  under  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
a  liigh  court,  which  was  to  be  no  other  than  the  Council  of 
( 'astille.  under  the  title  of  Court  of  Cassation. 

Finally,  a  Council  of  State,  for  the  supreme  regulation  of  the 
government,  on  the  model  of  that  of  France. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Rayonne.  which  was  certainly 
alike  adapted  to  the  manners  of  Spain  and  to  the  state  of  her 
political  advancement.  It  made  no  mention  of  tlie  incpiisition. 
the  clergy,  or  the  privileges  of  the  nobility;  for  it  had  been 
drawn  up  with  a  desire  not  to  give  umbrage  to  any  class  of  the 
])e()ple.  To  tlie  legislature^  was  consigned  the  task  of  subse- 
(piently  d(Mliicing  consefpiences  from  the  pi'inciples  laid  down 
in  this  act,  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  regeneration  of 
Spain. 

The  discussions  on  ilie  t'onstitutiou  being  ended,  a  royal 
sitting  was  held  on  the  7th  of  fluly  in  tlie  e})iscopal  palace. 
•  lose])li.  seated  on  the  throne.  I'cad  a  speech  expressive  of  the 
seiitinients  of  devotion  with  which  he  was  about  to  assume  the 
go\-ernment  of  Spain;  then  laying  his  hand  on  the  (Jospel,  he 
look  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  constitution.  At  the  close 
of  these  ])rocee(lings,  \vliich  elicited  loud  and  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations, the  assembly  adjouiMied  to  Marac  to  com])liment  the 
man  whose  will  ruled  th(»  events  of  the  time. 

It  was  urgent  that  -losepli  should  fortliwith  take  possession 
of  his  kingdom.  It  was  said  that  the  Spamai'ds.  irritated  at 
sio'lit  of  the  blood  shed  on  the  2nd  of  Abay  in  Madritl,  and 
indignant  at  the  artifice  wliicli  had  enticed  the  Hourlion  fainily 
to  l)avonn(\  were  already  showing  symptoms  of  discontent; 
that  an  insurrectionary  fiM^'ling  ])revailed  in  Andalusia,  in 
.\ragon,  and  in  the  Asturias.  and  that  the  route  by  which  the 
king    had  to    travel   was   scarcely    safe.      Nevertheless,    it    was 
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indispensable  that  Joseph  should  go  to  relieve  Murat,  now  ill, 
and  in  a  delirium  of  impatience  to  quit  a  country  which  had 
become  hateful  to  him,  and  in  which  he  could  not  remain  without 
peril  to  his  life. 

Napoleon,  beginning  to  perceive  the  real  state  of  things,  and 
unwilling  to  send  his  brother  into  a  foreign  country  in  a  way 
which  would  not  command  respect,  prepared  new  military  forces 
for  his  escort.  The  reserves  of  infantry  formed  at  Orleans,  and 
the  reserves  of  cavalry  assembled  at  Poitiers,  had  already  entered 
Spain  under  the  command  of  Generals  Verdier  and  Lasalle, 
and  they  formed  a  corps  dCarviie  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
Castille.  Some  old  regiments,  drafted  from  the  grand  army, 
were  sent  to  the  coast  camps,  and  from  the  forces  previously 
occupying  those  camps,  four  fine  regiments  were  selected, 
viz.,  the  13th  of  the  line,  and  the  2ud,  4th.  and  12th  light 
infantry.  To  these  were  added  some  Polish  lancers,  and  a 
superb  regiment  of  cavalry,  raised  by  Murat  in  the  territory  of 
Berg ;  and  out  of  all  these  various  corps  Napoleon  composed 
a  division  of  veteran  troops,  amidst  which  Josepli  was  to  advance 
on  Madrid  by  short  stages,  thereby  affording  the  troops  the 
indulgence  of  slow  marches,  and  giving  the  Spaniards  ample 
opportunities  of  seeing  their  new  king.  The  junta  and  the 
grandees  of  Spain  followed  in  the  suite  of  the  king,  all  pro- 
ceeding by  short  and  slow  journeys. 

Joseph  departed  on  the  9th  of  July,  escorted  by  veteran 
troops,  and  preceded  and  followed  by  upwards  of  a  hundred 
carriages  filled  with  the  members  of  the  junta.  Napoleon  con- 
ducted his  brother  to  the  frontier  of  Prance,  where  he  affec- 
tionately took  leave  of  liim.  He  recommended  him  to  be  of 
good  heart,  whilst  he  hinted  only  partially  what  his  keen 
intelligence  enabled  him  to  foresee.  The  irresolute  spirit  of 
Joseph  would  have  sunk  under  the  disclosures  which  his  brother 
could  have  made  ;  and  yet  Napoleon's  keen  glance,  though  it 
enabled  him  to  see  the  impending  future,  did  not  discern  one- 
half  of  th(^  evils  which  w(>re  destined  to  result  from  the  great 
fault  committed  at  Bayonne, 

Such  were  the  measures  to  which  Napoleon  was  jirojupted  by 
his  deference  to  a  systematic  idea,  rather  than  by  feelings  of 
family  affection,  for  lie  had  the  moans  of  establisliing  all  his 
relations  in  high  positions  witliout  usurping  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  dethroning  the  last  of  the  Bourbons  reigning  in 
Europe.  By  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the  S])anish  Bourbons 
he  could  not  resort  to  force,  for  it  would  have  been  ridiculous 
to  declare  war  against  Charles  IV.  He  therefore  had  recourse 
to  stratagem,  and  lie  forced  them  to  fly  by  arousing  their  fears. 
The  indignation  of  S]")ain  having  arrested  the  unfortunate 
Bourbons  in   their    fliglit,   Napoleon   took   advantage   of  their 
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family  discord  and  enticed  tlieni  to  liayonne  by  tlio  hope  of 
obtaininix  justice,  which  justice  lie  dispensed  in  the  manner  of 
the  judg(^  in  the  fable,  who  gave  an  oyster-shell  to  each  dis- 
sentient party.  He  was  led  on  from  stratagem  to  dishonest}-, 
and  thereby  affixed  to  his  name  one  of  the  two  great  stains 
which  tarnish  his  glory.  To  haxe  escaped  from  this  stigma,  he 
must  have  effected  the  good  which  he  intended  to  render  to 
Spain  ;  and  by  S])ain  he  must  have  secured  the  advantages  h(> 
conteTn])lated  for  France.  I'rovidence  did  not  reserve  for  him 
tlie  ()p])oi'tunity  of  al)solving  himself  from  an  act  of  perfidy 
unworthy  of  his  character. 

l)ut  why  anticipate  the  justice  which  time  never  fails  to 
award.  In  the  events  which  remain  to  be  nari'ated,  stern 
justice  will  be  seen  ai-isiug  out  of  the  events  themselves,  and 
showing  by  its  punislinient  that  men  of  high  genius,  no  more 
than  tlioseof  ordinary  capacity,  can  hope  tor  dispensation  for 
aiiv  diM)arture  from  rectitude  and  common  sense. 


N't  IT F.  TO   I'AC.F  :Vl(). 

'I"lh'  liMti-r  r  !ia\f  iiuMii  ioiicil  (111  |i.  302  lirsl  a)>]M':nri|,  if  I  imstakr  umI,  m 
till'  M'lit'T'nil  i!>-  S'liiih'  Ih  !•  ih  :  ami  >iiicf  lln-n  il  lia<  li.-cii  ]iriiilfi|  in  a  imilti- 
liiiii'  of  ]Mililiratien-.  To  iiit-  it  lia,-  liccii  a  sulijcri  (.f  ililip-m  in(|iiii-\  aii'i 
i-\aiiiiiia1  inii.  with  t  lie  \\v\\  ol'  asccilaiiiiii^  its  authriit  icit  v,  i-r>|ic(tiii<,'  wliiili 
I  cfh-n  lia'l  "ImuIiIs.  I  will  hcfc  cxiilaiii  tin-  M-a-on-  mi  wliirh  iIkxc  doulits 
wciv  LrniuiKliMl,  ami  al-n  llu'  ivasmis  wliicli  liflinit  i\fly  lc(l  me  tn  liclicvc  it 
Id  lie  Lrriiiiiiic.    <  >i'  llii>  I'ari,  a  sfiai-  i )i'  tile  iiiMr-i  cai-rt'ul  ceiiiiiariMiiis  lii(mL:lit 

llir   tn  an    i-lllili-  iMn\irt  iiili   nil   thi>  sulijrct. 

1  u  ill  •  Miiiiinii' (•  li\  (|iiotin,^  till'  Ictti'i-  litfi-ally  :  — 

'•  M'nrh  20,  iSoS. 

■•  MeN.-ii.i  1;,  (  ;i;ami  1  )iki:  m|-  ilr.Kc,  1  I'cai'iliai  yniiniaN  I'c  clccciviiii,' 
iiir  r. -pi'it  iii'4  till-  -il'.ialiMii  III'  Sjiaiii.  aii'l  that  \'mu  iiia\'  'n'  ilc<ri\inL; 
\  .iiu-<-li'.  'I'll!'  allair  "l  \\i>-  i';tli  i>\  .Manli  lia-  \i-i-y  ri  ,n-ii  Inal  il\-  cni' lar- 
r,i~-i-i  ill''  -tall-  'if  !iii'.:Lrs.  I )' i  iinl  i  iiia-iiH-  that  \(iii  aif  attac-kiiiL,'  an 
unaiiiK-l  nali.in.aiiil  llial  \niir  li'i'i]i-  liax'c  nnlv  In  .-li'iw  tin  insiK  r-  in 
.ii-'ln-  t"  iv'luri-  Spain  t'l  -'iliji-'t  i'lii.  Till'  ir\  ..hit  inn  '<(  tin-  20II1  ef  Maivh 
]ir'i\T-  lliat  til.'!'.-  i-  -|.ii'il  aiiiniiu  the  >[  .an  iai-.  Is.  \'..ii  lia\i-  tn  ih-al  with  a 
|i,-n|ilr  in  llif  I'linii'  "f  ih.-ir  '■ihtlm.-.  lin-'l  with  all  ihr  .■niii-aL^c  ami  all  lla- 
.•iilhii-ia-ni  whi'li  aniiiiat-  im-n  wlm  lias'i'  imt  Ihm-ii  wmn  nut  h\  pnliti'-al 
'■N'Ml.-ni.-nt. 

■•  Til'-  ai'iM'.'Ta.'v  aii'l  till'  .'h-r'jN  aiv  t lir  nia-t.-i-- . .f  S] .ain.  Slmiil.!  ilir\- 
hiTiiinc  alaiiii.-'l  i'T  tln-ii'  | n  1  \  i I.-l;.--  aii'l  lli.'ir  rx i-Lan'.'.  I  hey  niav  rai~c 
a'j-ainst  lis  h'\if-  i-n  nia--.'  whi'h  will  ].<t].iM  iiai.'  thf  wai'.  1  m.wliavc 
]iarii~in~:  hut  if  1  j.r.'-cnt  ni\ -.If  a- a  '■nU'|Ufi'nr,  1  ~hall  ha\r  mmi-. 

•■Tlir  i'lim-.-  i.f  tin-  I'lM'  '■  i<  ih-Ir-ti'ii,  h.'can-i'  In-  i-  rhaip'.l  with  haviiiLT 
■  h-hxiTi'il  Spain  nvr]-  L.  I'"i'an.'i'  ;  tlii-  i-  lln'  uri.-x  aii'-.'  whi.'li  fa\'nui-('(l  tin- 
u-urpatinii  <<i  l-".-).linaii'l.      Tin'  jmpulai-  iiartv  i-  tin-  weak.  st. 

■■Till'  I'l-iii'-.'  i>\  thr  A-turias  ha-  ii'.n.-  nf  tin-  .|ua]itii'atin'  s  i'('([iiisitc  I'nr 
til.'  hiNi'l  ni'  a  natinii  :   m\'crtlh'li-ss,  tm-  tlir  -al;.'  "f  si-ttiiii:  him  u]i  in  njipo- 

sitinll     tn    U-,    lie   will    he    i-l.'Vat.''l     iul'.    a    Ilit-..         I    will    lint    .■nli-i-Ut     tn    ailX' 
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violence  being  exercised  towai-ds  the  personages  of  tliat  family.  It  never 
answers  any  purpose  to  render  one's  self  odious  and  to  stir  up  hatred. 
Spain  has  upwards  of  100,000  men  in  arms — more  than  enough  to  carry 
on  internal  war  with  advantage  ;  and  this  foi'ce,  if  dispersed  over  various 
])oints,  may  serve  to  keep  the  whole  monarchy  in  a  state  of  insurrectionary 
ferment. 

*'  I  here  point  out  to  you  all  those  obstacles  which  are  inevita1)le.  There 
are  otliers  wdiich  your  judgment  will  enable  you  to  com2)rehend. 

"England  will  not  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  multiplying  our  eml)arrass- 
ments.  She  is  daily  forwarding  avisos  to  the  forces  she  keeps  np  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  she  is  enlisting  Sicilian 
and  Portuguese  ti'oops. 

"The  royal  famil\'  iKjt  having  (piitted  Spain  to  ])roceed  to  South  America, 
nothing  l)ut  a  i-evolution  can  change  the  face  of  the  country  ;  and  Spain  is, 
perhai)s,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  that  which  is  least  jjrejwxred  for 
revolution.  The  persons  who  are  sensiljle  of  the  monstrous  vices  of  the 
government  and  of  the  anarchy  which  has  usurped  the  jilace  of  legal 
authority  are  in  the  minority  :  the  majority  take  advantage  of  those  vices 
and  that  anarchy. 

"  In  the  intei'est  of  my  empire  I  can  effect  much  good  to  Spain.  The 
(pu'stion  is,  what  are  the  best  means  of  doing  so  I 

"Shall  I  go  to  Madrid  ]  Shall  I  set  up  the  authority  of  a  grand  ]iro- 
tectorate  by  deciding  between  the  father  and  the  son  ?  It  ajipears  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  Charles  IV.  on  the  throne. 
His  government  and  his  favourite  have  sank  so  low  in  ])0])ular  estimation 
that  they  coidd  not  su2)port  themselves  for  three  months. 

"  Ferdinand  is  the  enemy  of  Erance,  and  for  that  reason  he  has  been 
made  king.  To  place  him  on  the  throne  will  be  to  serve  the  factions 
which  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years  have  b(;en  seeking  the  annihilation 
of  France.  A  tamily  alliance  would  be  l)ut  a  feeble  bond.  QiU'en  Elizabi-t  li 
and  other  Erencli  princesses  have  Ijeen  cruelly  put  to  death  when  they 
could  with  impunity  be  madt^  the  victims  of  atrocious  A-engeance.  It 
a])pears  to  nu>  that  matters  ought  not  to  be  ]>reci]titated,  and  that  it  will 
be  well  to  take  counsel  of  connng  events.  \Vc  must  i-einforce  the  corps 
on  the  frontiers  of  I'ortugal,  aiid  wait  ])atiently.  .  .   . 

"  I  do  not  a]>pnive  of  tin;  course  adopted  liy  youi'  imperial  highness  in 
so  hurriedly  taking  possession  of  Madi'id.  Tlie  ai'my  ought  to  have  l)een 
keptata  distance  df  icu  leagues  from  tlie  capital.  N'ou  had  no  satisfactoi'v 
assurance  that  the  people  and  the  niagistraiy  would  willingly  recognise 
FenlinaTid.  'I'lie  I'liin'e  of  llie  I'eaee  must  liave  partisans  in  the  public 
dejiartments  ;  besides,  tlie  attaelinient  of  liabit  which  is  cluM'islied  towards 
the  old  king  may  pioduce  I'esulls.  Vonv  enfi-UK'e  into  Madrid,  by  exciting 
the  alarm  of  tlie  Sp;nii;ii(ls,  lias  powei'fully  sei'ved  FvM'dinand.  I  have 
ordered  Savai'V  to  go  to  tlie  nld  king,  and  to  learn  Innv  things  are  ])ro- 
eeeding.  He  will  eoiu'ert  with  your  im])ei'ial  highness.  J  will  lu'reafter 
dii'ect  what  coui'se  is  to  l)e  adojited  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  I  thiidv  itnecessary 
to  prescribe  to  you  the  following  line  of  conducl.  You  niusf  not  l>ind  me 
to  anv  in1er\iew  in  Spain  with  l'"ei(linand,  unless  you  judge  the  ])ositiou 
of  things  to  be  sindi  as  will  wari'ant  mt'  in  recognising  him  as  King  of 
Spain.  Yon  niu>t  keej)  up  an  appearance  of  aniicahle  sent  iments  towards 
till'  king,  the  cpiecii,  and  I'rincc  ( iodoy.  \'ou  must  exact  foi'  them  and 
M'udei-  to  theiii  the  s.iiiie  liououTs  as  fonuerlv.  ^'ou  must  manage  so  that 
the  Spaniards  may  ha\e  no  >uspiciou  of  thi'  course  I  am  ahout  to  take  ;  this 
will  not  be  diUicuIt,  since  I  do  not  mystdf  know  what  that  coursi!  will  he. 

"  \'ou  must  make  known  lo  the  nobility  and  (deigy  that  if  France 
should  iuterferi'  in  the  all'airs  of  Sjain,  their  piivileges  and  immimities 
will  be  I'espected.  Inform  thein  that  the  emperor  desii'es  the  improvement 
of  the  ]iolitical  institutions  of  Sj^ain,  that   they  may  he  rai.sed  to  a  level 
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willi  ilif  .--lau-  (if  tivilisiition  lluougLuul  Europe,  and  released  from  tlie 
coiiiiol  of  favourite.-.  Tell  the  magistrates,  eitizeiis,  and  all  enlightened 
]H-r-oii>.  that  Sjiain  mu.-t  recon.-truct  the  machine  of  her  government  ;  that 
-he  mu.-I  ha\e  laws  which  will  protect  her  citizens  against  the  arVutrary 
power  and  the  usurjiations  of  feudalism  ;  institutions  which  will  revive 
indu.>try,  agriculture,  and  the  aits.  Portray  to  them  the  state  of  tran- 
iiuillily  and  happiness  i-njoyed  hy  Fi-ance,  notwithstanding  the  wars  in 
wliirli  ~li,-  lia>  lieen  involved,  and  ]ioiut  to  the  glory  of  her  religion,  which 
MWr-  it-  rc-c-talilishment  to  the  concordat  I  have  signed  with  the  Tope, 
t'rnvr  to  them  the  advantages  tlu-y  may  derive  from  a  ]iolitical  regenera- 
tion order  and  jieace  at  home.  iT.-pect  and  ]iower  abroad.  Such  must  be 
the  -piril  of  your  addres.-e-  to  llie  Sjiani-h  jteojjle  either  in  sjieaking  or 
uriiing.  Do  mjt  hui-ry  on  any  measure.  I  c;in  wait  at  Bayonne,  or  I  can 
ciM»  tile  Pyrenees,  and  fortifying  my.-elf  in  the  direction  of  Portugal,  I 
can  cunliuue  the  war  in  that  ([uarter. 

••  1  will  attend  to  vour  private  interest- — do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
iliem.  .  .  .  Portu-ai  will  lie  al  my  disjiosal.  Let  no  personal  project 
occupv  your  thoughts  or  guide  your  coniluct  ;  that  would  injure  me,  and 
^VM^l|(l  injur,-  ymi  ~till  mme.  You  go  too  fast  in  your  instructions  of  the 
i4t!i.  Till-  movement  you  prescrilie  for  (ieneral  Dujioiit  is  too  rapid  ;  the 
ev.-ut  of  the  iiytli  of  Maixh  has  rendered  changes  necessary.  You  mu.-t 
make  lu-w  arrangt-meiit-  ;  and  you  will  iccei\e  instructions  from  my 
nuin-tfr  for  foreign  aH'aiis.  1  dc-iiv  that  di-ci]ilini'  maybe  maintained 
in  the  -tricte-i  manner  -  im  pardon  even  for  thi-  smallest  faidts.  Let 
llie  iidialiitant-  be  tivated  witii  the  greatest  consideration  ;  abo\  e  alb  let 

chuivhr-  ,Mld   I  (invent-  lie  It'-pected. 

"Our  lro(.ip.-  mu-t  avoid  any  sort  of  collision  either  with  the  c-or]is  of 
the  Spani-h  army  or  with  detachments.  Not  a  cartridge  must  be  tired 
on  i-illii-r  -idc. 

'•Let  Siil.tiH)  grt  bi-voud  I'-adajoz,  and  keep  watch  upon  him.  Trace 
mui  yiiur-<-lf  the  marches  uf  ^ur  ai'Uiy,  so  a-  to  keep  it  always  at  the  dis- 
i.iii'-.-nf  -I'veral  lea^uie-  from  the  Spani.-Ii  c(.rp-.     If  war  should  be  kindled, 

■i:     I-    !n.-t. 

••'I'll.-  de-tiuie-  I'f  Sjiain  mu,-t  be  determined  liy  diplomacy  and  negotia- 
;."n-.  1  ri-'Mmni.-nd  you  to  avoid  explanation-  with  .^olano,  as  well  as 
w  illi  tin-  oiliri-  ,-^pani,-h  g.ivei'uors  and  generals. 

•■^''lu  will  ,-rnd  me  two  e.\])re— es  dailw  In  ca-e  of  t'Veiits  of  uigent 
iiiiport.anie  you  inu-l  ile-patch  orderly  olticei',-.  Send  back  immediately 
tin-  cliambi/rlain  de  Tournon,  wlio  is  the  bearer  of  this  de.-patch,  and 
deliver  to  liini  a  detailed  re]ioi't,  Ovic 

(Signedj  "  X.vi'oi.EoN." 

Pefore  I  proeeerl  to  di-eu--  tile  .1  iitlieut icity  of  this  letter,  I  liave  a  word 
111-  IWii  lo  .-a\  re-)Miiing  tlie  infeienre-  whicli  have  I'eeu  drawn  fi'om  it. 
'I'lii-  doriinnnt  lia-  been  regarded  as  e\-idence  thai  Najioleon  did  tiot 
approve  of  anvthing  ilia!  w;i-  ibnie  in  Spain — that  all  was  done,  without 
hi- knowledge  and  .ig.iin-l  Iii-  will.liy  M  iirat,  ]aomiiteii  bv  Ids  imprudence 
■iiid  hi-  inipalieiil  ainbilion.  Tlii-  is  a  \ery  fal-e  conclusion,  foi'  the  day 
before  an-l  llie  d.i\  afiei-  llie  dale  of  ilii,  letiei',  aud  diuiiig  a  con-i<leralile 
iiiter\al  -iieiei-dinu  it.  N.ipojeiiii  \\r(ile  a  long  -eiie-  of  letlei's  ordi-ring 
Mural  poini  b\  point  lo  do  e\ei\iliing  thai  w:r-  done;  and  wlien  Muial, 
ili-pilfd  by  eNelil.-,  look  -ouie  little  Upon  1 1  i  U 1 -el  f ,  1 1  e  receiwd  Napoleoii's 
older-  fiiiiu  I'ari-  or  I'axoniie  lo  do  ilie  \er\  thing-  whieli  he  had  actually 
done.  I'or  example.  .Mural  entered  .Madrid  on  the  23rd,  but  he  liad  re- 
cei\ed  formal  older-  lo  i-niei'  one  oj-  iwo  d.ays  earliei'.  Ii  is  tlierefore 
onl\-  l'\'  a  fal-i-  induction  llial  ilii-  doeumeiit  <an  be  made  to  eiempt 
N.ipoleoii  from  the  re.-pon-ibility  of  the  events  of  Sjiaiiu  and  to  cast  that 
re-iionsibilitv  on  Murat. 
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The  letter  could  only  be  the  offspring  of  a  moment  of  indecision,  amidst 
a  line  of  conduct  marked  by  the  most  resolute  and  undeviating  iirmness. 
Even  this  indecision  is  marked  with  the  impress  of  genius,  for  it  betrays 
the  most  extraordinary  and  accurate  prescience  of  all  that  actually  came 
to  pass.  Nevertheless,  it  was  indecision,  for  during  a  brief  space 
Napoleon's  will  wavei'ed,  and  he  abandoned  one  day  that  which  he  had 
desired  the  day  before,  and  which  he  again  desired  on  the  morrow.  He 
seemed  as  though  enlightened  by  a  supernatural  intelligence  which  un- 
folded the  whole  future  before  him. 

This  indecision,  which  at  tlie  first  glance  aj^^ears  improbable,  does  not 
tend  in  any  way  to  the  justification  of  Napoleon  ;  but  it  presents  an 
interesting  subject  of  refiection  as  regards  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
It  naturally  creates  astonishment  that  one  of  the  most  firm  and  resolute 
minds  that  ever  man  possessed,  should,  within  a  brief  interval  of  time, 
survey  things  under  such  contradictory  aspects  as  led  at  one  moment  to 
determinations  alike  at  variance  witli  those  formed  the  moment  before 
and  with  those  formed  the  moment  after.  Nevertheless,  those  who  know 
the  human  heart,  those  who  have  attentively  observed  its  workings  in 
great  and  trying  circumstances,  are  fully  aware  how  greatly  even  the 
tirniest  will  is  dependent  on  events,  and  how  the  smallest  circumstances 
frequently  sutMce  to  shake  the  highest  resolves.  Many  a  victory  enrolled 
in  the  annals  of  immortality  might  never  have  been  won,  because  the 
vei-iest  trifie  would  have  caused  the  battle  not  to  have  l)een  fought. 
Vacillation  is  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  things  :  the  greatest  minds  are 
liable  to  it,  and  the  lirmest  minds  vary  ere  they  j'csolve.  The  letter  in 
(juestion  proves  in  a  striking  manner  how  clearly  Napoleon  could  see 
the  contrary  side  of  the  resolutions  he  formed  ;  it  ])ro^■es,  too,  the  extra- 
ordinary foresight  with  which  he  was  endowed  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  shows  how  light  was  the  weight  of  that  foresight  when  balanced  in  the 
scale  with  his  [jassions.  I  felt  as  it  were  a  certain  degree  of  ])hilosophic 
interest  in  investigating  the  authenticity  of  this  letter,  and  T  will  now 
])roceed  to  detail  tiie  various  views  I  took  of  it  Itefore  I  definitiwiy  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  it  was  genuine. 

At  first  glance,  the  supei'ior  style  of  the  letter,  Ixith  in  resjject  to  ideas 
and  langiiagi',  leaves  scarcely  a  (l()ul)t  of  its  having  been  wi'itten  by 
Xa])(.)le(.)n.  I<\;w  besides  liiinseli'  could  discuss  great  ])olitical  and  militai'v 
e\ents  in  thai  masterly  niannei-.  Such  is  llie  imjuvssion  it  produced  on 
(lie  authors  of  all  the  work.-  liithei-to  ]iublislic(l  in  I'elation  to  Napoleon. 
Hut  tliose  writt'i's,  kuowiug  little  or  nothing  of  oilicial  documents,  were 
nut,  like  niyscll'.  struck  by  ihe  uiauitest  disci'epancies  Ijetween  the  lettei' 
and  certain  un(jucst  imiable  hi-ldvical  tacts;  accordingly,  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity  vm'v  occuri'ed  to  them.  Vor  my  ]>art,  liowe\'er,  I  saw  such 
>ti-()nL;-  reasons  I'oi'  (|Uesti()ning  that  authenticity  that-  1  feai'  I  shall  ikM 
lie  able  in  till'  eye  iif  rigorous  ci'iticisiii  to  slioAv  that  th(jse  doubts  were 
unl'ouu'led. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Idler  stands  in  rnniial  cont  I'adiction  to  all  that. 
|irecedeil  and  all  thai  tollMwrd  it.  SdUie  hax'e  assigned  \u  it  llu-  date  of 
the  27tli,  others  thai  iif  the  2')\]\  of  .Mar<di  ;  but  the  real  dale,  as  will  he 
seen,  can  he  un  ntlier  than  the  2()lh.  There  exist  letters  from  Xa,])oleon, 
of  dates  hetweeii  the  27th  and  tile  3()th,  the  ]iui'port  of  whiidi  is  tcilally 
at  \'ariance  ^\■ith  thai  now  under  considei-at  ion.  In  I  he  ci  unniunical  ions 
dated  hetween  the  27lh  and  the  301I1,  he  a]i]irovt's  uf  i-\  erylhing  done  by 
Muial  ;  nnt  only  iloe-  lie  appro\-e,  hut  he  or<lei's  the  cut  ranee  iuto  Madi'id, 
and  ]iic-ciihes  a  |i!an  fnr  getting  all  the  myal  family  (if  Spain  into  his 
pnwer.  The  letter  (if  the  i<. ,\\\  (if  March  i.--  the  onl\'  (ine,  amidst  a 
ienetheiied  coiicspondeuce,  which  expresses  any  di.-a|i|iro\  al  of  the  coui'st' 
|iui<ued  by  Mnrat  a  cnurse  which  was,  in  fact,  ((lulorniable  with  his  own 
ilirecl  idu-. 
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Secuiully,  alino.-t  all  Najtoleuu's  k'tturs  are  in  the  colk-ctioiis  in  the 
Lmivic  :  but  this  one  is  not  tliere.  This  circumstance  does  not,  it  is  true, 
amount  to  any  absolute  proof,  for  out  of  40,000  of  the  emperor's  letters, 
one  is  lieru  and  thi-re  missing  ;  and  the  letter  in  question  may  possibly 
he  one  of  tlu-  very  few  of  which  the  minute  lias  not  been  preserved. 
Thc.-e  aie  .-o  very  ii^w  in  number  that  they  do  not,  perha])S,  amount  to 
100  in  the  whole  40,0:0.  Another  curious  circumstance  is,  that  one  of 
the  cmju-rnr'.-  letters,  from  which  the  followin<,MS  an  exti'act,  enumerates 
all  the  letters  he  wi-ote  at  this  parti'ular  juncture,  and  makes  no  mention 
of  the  one  of  the  29th  of  March. 

On  his  arrival  at  Bordeaux,  he  wrote  to  Murat,  and  adverting  to  the 
leiters  he  had  successively  addressed  to  him,  he  says  :  '"/  received  at  mid- 
nii/ht  your  letter  of  the  3/v/,  lii/  irhirh  I  perceire  that  tjuu  have  receired  mine 
"/'  the  2~tk  if  March.  My  htttr  of  the  jOt/i,  and  S'irary,  xcho  must  hy  thin 
lime  hac'  arrired,  iriU  unikij  ijan  better  acquainied  with  'my  intcnti<>n.<. 
(t'lvr'/l  Reill-'  ii-ill  dr/iart  i imiinf iately  to  join  yon."  Here  not  a  word  is 
siiid  of  the  letter  of  the  29th.  Can  it  be  believed  that  he  would  not  have 
mentioned  it,  had  it  l)een  written — the  moie  especially  as  it  was  a  letter 
countermanding,'  all  that  he  had  ordered  on  the  27th  and  the  30th  ?  He 
might,  at  least,  be  exjiected  to  have  alluded  to  it  by  declaring  that  it  was 
lo  be  regai'ded  as  though  it  had  never  Ik-cu  received. 

Ijut  the  non-existence  of  this  minute  at  the  Louvre  ac(|uires  additional 
signiticauce  from  the  following  circumstance.  The  very  A'oluniinous 
correspondence  of  ^lurat,  without  the  aid  of  which  it  would  never  have 
lieen  ])ossil)le  to  liiiderstaiid  and  narrate  the  events  of  Spain,  exists  in 
entirety  in  the  Louvre.  It  contains  exact  and  minute  answers  to  all  the 
eiu]»ei-or's  letter,-,  even  those  of  the  least  coiise(juence.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  corres])ondence  ('(jnqirises  question  and  answer  on  every  point  ; 
yet  there  is  no  lettei'  fi'oni  Murat  in  reply  to  this  letter — so  im]iorlant, 
SI)  sei'ious,  and  containing  iiistrucliou<  so  much  at  variance  with  those 
]ireviou>ly  given.  Throughout  this  (■oi'res])ondeuce  Mui'at  shows  himself 
keenly  sensible  t(j  the  slightest  reproa<dies  of  the  euiperor  ;  and  can  he 
be  suppo-r(l  to  have  left  Unanswered  a  letlei'  ex])ressive  of  so  much  dis- 
aii]ii-o\ab  ;md  ditt'ering  so  e^.-entiall\'  from  those  whicji  ]ireceded  and 
ioll,iwe(l  it  .'  Thi-  i>  evideully  inipo--ible.  Should  there  still  remain 
auy  doubt  on  the  (|Uestion.  it  must  \;nii>h  when  it  is  fcjund  that  Murat, 
in  a  l.-ller  dat.-d  ^ih  April  eleveu  oVlo,-k  at  nightj  says  :  '•  M.  //<■  Tnurivm, 
iirn  r,  il  t'li  ,.<,■,-,..  I  ,/  :  },,  ir,h  h  n-r  imiinl  ihiii r  iiiiij'  ■■<! ij' ■•<  inaci-  of  r'sid.  iii'i:  ri (tdy 
/./■'/"'/•"/.'''  Muiat  due-  Hot  add,  "he  lias  delivered  to  me  your  letters, 
.Vc.'"  It  mu~t  be  e\idrnt  that  M.  de  Tournou  (h-li\-ered  nothing-  aliove 
all.  UMihiii-  -,,  important  a-  the  l.ttei-  ol  tlie  29tli  of  March.  I  believe 
tliat  lie-  jittri'  He\er  wa-  d.-iixi-M-d,  which,  ]iowe\'er,  is  no  pr(.n>f  that  it 
wa.~  not   written,  a--  I   will  pri--enil\   .~how. 

The  di-iivpa!e-v  beiwe.-u  tin-  b-tter  and  all  that  jireceded  and  followtMl 
il.  it-  non-exi.-teie-e  in  the  Lou\  r.-.  the  mutual  sih-nce  of  bolli  Xajioleon 
and  Murit  re-pr(tinLr  it,  ranged  me  at  first  to  enierlain  doul'ts  of  its 
auileiii  i'  it  V,  and  al  li-nu'tli   conxiu'ed    me   that    it   could   never  lia\'e  iieen 

d.-llV.'Ivd, 

i  \sill  now  rxj.lain  liow  m\  doubt- of  it-  autheulieii  \-  came  to  ix-  re- 
mo\Td.  and  how  1  airi\i-d  at  the  coiniiiiou  oi'  it-  ha\ini,'  been  written 
without  ha\iiiu  been  deli\  .-ivil.  That  it  i-  from  the  pen  of  Napoleon  1 
entertain  no  doubi.  imilatoi-  mav  -urceed  in  foigiim  st\le,  Imt  not 
in  i'oigiiiL:  idi-a-  ;    b.--i.le<.  tin-  writer   mu-t    nece--arily  lia\'e  tn-en   in   the 

\.-l'V     VolteX     ol'     e\ent-     to     lia\'e     -pokeU     willl     so     INUch     JireeisioU     of     the 

departure  of  (b-iieral  Savai\.  of  tlie  <omm!>.-ion  eiitiaisted  to  M,  dc 
Tournou.  and  \ariou-  other  pan  irular-  of  tin-  .-ame  nature  with  which 
the  lettei-  i-  full.  Tlieiv  i-  i 'lie  ]ioini  wliieh,  ill  my  ojiinion,  romjiletely 
e-trdilishe-  it-  au.thenticils .      It   i-  tlii-  :   '"  Yuc    Ituec  Llch  ("o  iiriciintnte  in 
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your  instructions  of  the  14th  to  General  Dupont."  Now,  it  liappens  that  011 
tlie  14th  instructions  were  given  to  General  ])u])ont  wliicli  fairly  deserve 
the  rejjroach  ap])lied  to  them  by  Napoleon,  when  considered  from  the 
2)oint  of  view  in  which  he  saw  them  at  the  moment.  By  urging  General 
Dujiont  too  forward,  Murat  left  the  I'ear  of  the  army  exjjosed  to  the 
attack  of  the  Spanish  general  Taranco,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
Portugal  Ijy  command  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  A  person  forging  the 
letter  could  not  have  been  aware  of  this  fact,  which  could  be  known  onl\- 
to  one  who  had  carefully  read  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  I  also  think  that 
this  fact  proves  that  the  letter  could  not  have  been  forged  at  St.  Helena 
by  Napoleon  himself,  endeavouring  in  afterthoughts  to  justify  the  most 
serious  mistake  of  his  reign.  He  had  too  mucli  pride  to  resort  to  sucli  a 
device,  for  he  disdained  to  justify  by  falsehood  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  liave  invented 
the  circumstance  relative  to  the  orders  of  the  14th,  for  he  had  not  at  St. 
Helena  the  documents  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  I  have  evidence  fi'om  what 
he  wrote  at  St.  Helena  that  without  any  desire  to  deviate  from  the 
truth,  he  was  often  incorrect  in  dates  and  facts  when  he  had  not  official 
documents  to  refer  to.  The  Ijest  "Memoirs "are  not  free  from  similar 
errors,  and  I  ha\'e  frequently  detected  them  when  comparing  contemporary 
publications  with  the  correspondence  of  their  authors. 

Thus,  indej^endently  of  its  style,  the  letter  bears  internal  evidence  of  its 
authenticity.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  contradiction  between 
this  letter  and  the  correspondence  whicli  preceded  and  followed  it '^  and 
al)ove  al],  how  exjjlain  the  silence  of  IMurat,  who  does  not  even  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  letter?  1  have  endeavoured  to  solve  these  questions  by 
the  following  facts. 

I  found  in  the  Louvre  the  corres])ondence  of  M.  de  Tournon.  I  there 
discovered  that  he  alone  of  all  the  French  agents  had  condemned  the 
Spanisli  enter])rise,  and  had  iniploi'ed  Napoleon  t(j  sus})end  all  decision  on 
the  subject  until  after  he  should  see  the  country  with  liis  own  eyes.  I  have- 
also  read  in  Murat's  correspondence  that  he  himself,  General  Giouchy, 
and  others,  had  at  Somosierra  ridiculed  the  gloomy  fore])odings  of  M.  de 
'["(jurnon.  Murat's  cori-espondence,  moreover,  contains  earnest  solicitations 
tliat  Najioleon  will  not  form  a  decision  from  anything  he  may  hear  from 
M.  de  Tournon,  the  only  ])eis()n  adveisu  to  ^hirat  and  the  oiiicers  of  his 
stair.  I  have  another  ])roof  of  this  fact.  In  the  corresjiondence  of  M.  de 
Tournon  it  a])pears  that  he  remained  at  Burgos  until  the  evening  of  the 
34tli,  im])atient]y  waiting  foi'  the  emperor.  It  is  authentically  recoided 
that  he  ai'i'ived  in  Paris  a  few  days  afterwards.  He  could  not,  at  the  most 
sjH'cdy  i"ite  of  travelling,  have  arrived  befoi'e  the  29th,  which  fixes  the  date 
of  the  lettei'  in  (piestion  at  the  29lh  (at  the  very  earliest),  since  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  itself  that  M.  de  Tournon  was  to  deliver  it.  Having 
ai'ri ved  on  tlie  29tli,  he  found  that  the  em])eror  had  received  no  intelligence  ; 
for  Mui'ut  not  having  wi'ilten  eithei-  on  the  22nd  or  23r(l,  Napoleon  ueces- 
sai'ily  ])assc(l  two  days  withoiit(les]»atches  froju  Spain;  and  it  must  have 
licfii  the  28th  and  29th,  oi'  ]Mi-.silily  the  3otli,  when  lie  received  answers  to 
liis  communications  of  the  22n(l  and  23rd,  on  account  of  the  time  then 
ir(|iiin'(l  foi' the  journey  tVoni  Madrid  to  I'aris.  'I'liere  is  consecpiently  no 
Irtti'!'  from  the  cnipci'oi'  iif;iring  date  of  the  2.Sth  or  29lh,  save  the  lettej' 
in  i|Ueslion.  y\.  de  Tournctn  found  the  eni])eroi'  in  the  state  oi  uneasiness 
iiMtuially  crrated  liy  the  aliM-nre  of  intelligence  in  nilical  cii'cumstances 
(.md  (inunistancfs  Wfir  tlien  ci-itical  indeed,  ]\luiat  being  al  the  gates  of 
Miidi'id,  and  I'cady  to  enter).  Xa])oleon  being  in  tliis  anxious  condition  of 
mind,  is  it  not  |i(]ssible  that  31.de  Tournon  might  have  exercised  consider- 
able inlhience  over  him,  and  might  have  even  jx-rsuaded  him  to  write  the 
Idler  hei'e  under  consideral ion  !*  Na])oleo])  naturally  charged  him  to 
deliver  ii.  it    l)eing  in  some   measure  his  own  work.     The  phrase,  " iV/.  t/c 
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Tonmon  v:ill  iltlirir  this  (r.ttcr  to  .'/"'/,''  coniifcts  it  willi  M.  lic  TouiTioii,  iiiul 
the  pei'Mjiial  ojiiuiuu:?  ol  that  iudividiial  t(juiiuct  it  still  luuic  closely  with 
him.  In  the  next  })lace,  dates  roncui-  in  fixing  the  transient  indeeisioii  (jf 
NajMjIeun  to  the  two  days  during  wliieh  he  received  no  news  alter  having 
heen  apprised  of  the  movement  of  Murat  on  Madrid.  Finally,  having 
received  on  the  30th  the  letter  of  tlie  24th,  in  which  Murat  infoi-ms  him 
how  snct'essfully  e\ervthing  had  jaoceeded,  he  reverted  to  his  former  views, 
approved  everything,  and  prol>al»ly  took  hack  the  letter  from  M.  de  Touriioii, 
Ml-  it  may  he  he  de.-patched  a  cornier  to  desire  him  not  to  deliver  it,  as  the 
ispect  of  att'airs  was  changed.  Howe\er  thi-  may  be.  it  is  certain  that  the 
letter  was  not  deliveied,  for  ^furat  makes  no  more  allusion  to  it  than  if  it 
had  never  lieeii  written,  though,  fiom  what  lie  heard  from  M.  de  Tournon, 
he  niu>t  ha\'e  been  aware  of  the  em]teror'"s  transient  displeasure. 

( )ne  thing  is  cei-tain,  \\/..,  that  between  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Mai-ch 
and  the  evening  cif  the  4th  nf  A]iril,  M.  de  Tournon  Avent  from  Burg(js  to 
I'ai'i.-,  and  from  Pai'i>  In  .Madrid,  wliich  aflords  sulHcient  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  he  did  not  stoji  a  moment  on  his  jonrney.  and  that  he  was  in 
l'ari>  on  the  29th.  on  which  day  he  might  have  can.sed  the  emjieror  to 
vacillate  and  to  write  tlie  letter.  In  this  manner  all  is  explained.  The 
iib,~ei'\ation  in  the  Icltei'  itself,  staling  that  it  is  to  be  delivered  by  M. 
de  Toui'nnn.  and  thereliy  I'nniieciing  the  document  with  that  individual, 
enabled  me,  by  ini|uiiing  into  his  personal  ojiinions  and  comjuiring  dates, 
to  elucidate  the  my.-)ery. 

Now,  il  may  be  asked,  how  diil  tlii-  letter,  which  i.-  not  in  the  collection 
at  the  bou\re.  gain  jiublicity  ^  ()f  tliat  1  know  not.  M.  de  Tournon  is 
dearl  ;  M.  de  la-  ('a-e~,  who  wa-  the  tir>t  to  -end  it  forth  to  the  world,  is 
also  dead.  It  i>  ]iossilile  that  M.  ile  las  (_'a--e>  iecei\ed  it  from  Najioleon 
a.-  evidence  that  he  was  nut  wholly  in  the  dark  res]iecting  the  atl'airs  of 
Spain,  il  i-  al>o  jiossilile  that  il  may  have  lieeii  l)i-ought  to  light  through 
some  unknown  channel  which  cannot  ikjw  be  traced  out.  ]^>ul  the  style 
in  whicli  it  is  \\'i'itten,  logellier  willi  llie  fact-  to  'which  it  ad\erls,  pro\'e 
iliat  it  i-  iioi  :t  forger\'.  Otiiei-  fact-  e(|ually  aullu-nlic  ]iro\e  that  il  wa- 
not  delix'ered.  Tlie  well-ascei-taiiied  opinion.-  of  M.  de  Tournon,  as  well 
a-  llie  ciivnni>lance  of  hi>  haviiiu  lieen  eiitru.-ted  with  il,  conned  il  willi 
liim  ;  dale-  idenlify  il  wiili  a  ]ieriod  which  mu.-l  lia\e  been  to  Xa]ioleon 
■lUe  of  gieai  jui.xiely,  and  llie  apj'arenl  incon.-istency  it  beli-ays  ma\'  Im- 
ilieieby  explained,  \apoleon,  iu  a  moment  of  hesitation,  dictateil  the 
rniinler-ordei.-  (Will, lined  in  tlii-  leiiei-  :  then,  his  contidence  lu-ing  ivstored 
b\  tile  intelligence  (if  Murat'.-  .-ucce->fii]  entry  into  .Madrid,  he  came  back 
to  lii-  original  plan-,  and  did  not  t  ran -mi  I  tin-  letter,  which  at  a  sul(-e(|Uent 
period  wa- di.-i  ( i\  (Ted  and  mad'-  u.-e  of  for  llie  ]mrpo.-e  of  a  jii-tilicalion. 
It  |>i(.\e-  ('lie  thing.  \\iii(  Il  i-.  that  Napoleon'.-  intelligence  alway.-  diiecied 
him  rightly,  whil-t  hi-  p;i--i(in-  freipi.-ntly  iiii-le(l  hini,  and  llial  it  \\'oid(l 
lia\e  be.-n  Well  had  lie  f  ( il  1  ( (\\  (•<  i  ilie  dictate-  of  tile  foiiiier  w  i  t  11  Oil  1  yicM- 
iiig  to  ilie  intlueipc  (if  ;li(  latter.  I  conceived  it  to  be  im]i(iilant  to  \erif\- 
tin-  point  of  lii-iwr\ ,  a-  it  airoi-(l>  a  ciirioii-  iii.-ight  into  liu man  character  ; 
.;iid  I  iiu>t  tie-  caU'lid  pi'iliwn  ,,f  ihe  piiMicwill  readily  admit  that  for 
the  elucidat  idi  ol'  Irnili  I  !ia\f  peri'(  h  iind  a  more  Ldxiriou-  task  than 
lii>toiian.-  fre(pii-nll\  deem  it  nece--ar\  to  umleitake  :  nioicovei-,  1  ha\'e 
lia'l  tile  mean.-  of  .  >  iii-uli  iiig  docunieiit-  which  aic  -till  !e.-s  freijUeiilly 
accc--ilile  Id  writei>  ill  L:eiieral. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PRINCE  JEROME  BONAPARTE. 

M.  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  French  citizen,  residing  in  the  United 
States  at  Baltimore,  re([uired  the  editors  on  the  7th  May  1859  to  insert 
in  the  present  volume  the  following  note,  which  they  believe  they  ought 
to  insert,  not  being  judges  of  a  (question  of  State  j)olicy,  which  the  legal 
authorities  can  alone  decide. 

"  On  the  24th  December  1803,  M.  Jerome  ]>onaparte,  at  that  time  an 
officer  in  the  navy  of  the  French  Republic,  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Pater- 
son,  daughter  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  the  United  States  :  this  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Baltimore  by  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the  act  of  celeljration  was  inserted 
the  same  day  in  the  register  of  marriages  at  the  cathedral  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

"  M.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  then  aged  nineteen,  had  attained  the  age  re- 
el uired  by  the  laws  of  France  to  render  a  marriage  valid.  (Art.  144  of  the 
Civil  Code.) 

"Tins  marriage  was  not  contracted  under  any  of  the  conditions  which 
would  render  it  null  by  the  184th  article  of  the  same  code. 

"  The  father  of  M.  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  dead.  His  mother,  Madame 
Laititia  Ijonaparte,  was  still  living,  but  her  consent  was  not  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  neither  l)y  the  American  nor  canon  law. 
According  to  the  French  law,  the  invalidity  resulting  fi'om  the  al)sence  of 
the  paternal  and  maternal  consent  was  not  absolute  ;  this  invalidity  not: 
lia\-ing  l)een  a])pealed  against  during  the  first  year  that  the  marriage  was 
known  to  his  mother.     (Art.  183  of  the  Civil  Code.) 

"Madame  Lretitia  never  judicially  demanded  that  her  son's  marriage 
should  be  anmdled  :  on  the  contrary,  in  her  later  correspondence,  Madame 
L;i'titia  called  M.  Jerome  Napoleon  Bona])arte,  the  issue  of  this  marriage. 
Iter  dear  son,  and  especially  in  a  letter  of  tlu'  loth  Xoveml)er  1829  she 
congratulated  him  on  his  marriage,  and  concluded  with  the  words,  \t/oHr 
very  affectionate  viothcr.' 

"Tlie  Princes  Josc] ill  and  Louis  liouaparte  have  always  in  like  manner 
spoken  of  and  wiatteii  to  him  as  theii-  ne]ihew. 

"In  1803,  Napoleon  P>oiiaj)arte  shai'ed  the  <ligiiity  of  (Vmsul  of  the 
Ivepul.ilic  with  two  otliei'  l''r<'iich  citizens  :  he  was  not  invested  with  any 
of  the  rights  attriliuted  io  the  heads  of  royal  houses  with  regard  to  the 
nieiuljers  of  their  families,  who  cannot  marry  without  theii'  consent.  Tlie 
h'ii'st  Consul  had  no  les^al  authorily  to  i-ecognise  <>r  rc/nne  to  recmjiiisc  tin- 
\aJidity  of  his  hrother's  niai'i'iage. 

"()nlhe24.lh  May  [^'05,  the  Kinperoi-  Napoleon  wrott'  to  Pojie  I'insVIi. 
in  these  terms:  '7  irl^iji  for  a  Imll  fnini  ijutir  IfJiii'  ss  tn  (tninil  this  niiirriaije. 
)'<iii.r  Iliiliii's.'i  irill  /,l,ui.<.',  to  do  f/,is  ivitliniit  jiahlirihi:  I  .•<liitll  not  hare  the 
iinirri<(iji-  iiiinnlliul  in  tlie  cir'il  conrtt;  until  I  hear  //onr  lInlincM  is  wiUi-inj  to 
a'rrlarr'  d   roid.' 

"The  Holy  l''atliei-  rejilied  to  the  empei'or  in  a  very  detailed  bi-ief, 
dated  27th  June  1805,  in  which  we  find  the  following:  'In  order  to 
pie-ci-\'e  an  iiniolalile  seciecy,  we  ha\-e  done  oui'self  the  honour  of  satis- 
f\ing  youi'  miijesty's  solicital  ions  with  the  greatest  exactness:  for  this 
leascjii  we  ha\'e  iesei'\'ed  to  ourself  e\i'Iusi\ely  the  task  of  examining  tlu' 
proofs  touching  the  niai-riage  in  (|Ueslion. 

"'//''■  r'/jrit  tlitit  11-''  eamiot  jiiol  anij  ranse  thnf  n-mdd  anthorise  us  to 
iLrl.irr  till'  iniirriiiii'-  inrai id. 

"'I)id  we  uMir|i  an  authority  that  did  not  helong  to  us,  wi'  should 
ivnder  ourx'lf  guilty  lieiorc  the  t  I'ibunal  of  ( iod  and  in  faci'  of  the  entire 
('liuich  of  II.  iniK^t  aliiiiniiiiditi   ohiisr  i)f  our  sacred   nunistry,      \'our  niajesly, 
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in  your  justirL',  would  not  wish  tliat  wi-  .-liuukl  pronounce  a  judgment 
(■ontrurv  to  titt  ttdiiu'imj  <,f  oo.r  cui(.<ri,:iicn  and  tlie  invariable  principles  of 
the  (,'hurch.' 

"It  doe.-  not  in  any  way  touch  the  validity  of  the  niarria<,'e  contracted 
in  iSc3  hy  tin-  citizen  Jerome  JJonaparte,  that  this  marriage  liecanie  at 
a  later  peiiod  opp()>e<l   in  the  liighe-t  degree  to  the  political  designs  of 

the  Kmiierol-  of  llie   Krellidl.'' 


in:i'J.\'  To  TlIK  NOTE  OX  THE  MAKHIAGE  OE  PRINCE 
JEKU.ME  BOXAI'AKTE. 

Having  heeu  rMiiipflled  hy  Older  of  the  (.'ourl   to  insert  the  preceding 

note,   we   ihink    it    our   duty   to   puhli.-h    the   folhnving  statement  which 

ha>  lieeii    forwarded    to   u>    hy    Il.l.II.    Pi'ince    Na]>oleon,   together    with 

documeiilary  evideiici-  \vliich  thoroughly  cuntii-m.-  the  .-t(ji-v  of  M.  Thiers 

p.  1;  ,   and    the    re.-ult    of    whi'di    i-   that    the    controver.-v   i.-^  detiuitelv 

-rttlJd. 

The  not,'  uf  M.  .Icroiiie  Itonajiarte  (Pateixiu)  >eeks  tu  oliscure  hy  nieans 
of  iiKMjrie.i  iu-inuation-  and  imperfect  ipiotations  a  i[Ue.>tion  of  civil  law 
whicli  ha>  heeii  (li-jinitii  ij  ami  It  iitlinrltntir'  lij  s.f;/../  hy  com]jetent  jurisdic- 
tion. Tile  marriage  of  I'rinci-  Jerome  with  Mi-s  l'",li/alieth  I'atersiJii  never 
pos.-e-.-ed  tlie  (■haracteri.--i ic-  uen-.— arv  to  make  it  valid  according  to  Erencli 
law.  Thi.-  uiuon,  conti'aeted  in  a  t'oieign  c(.iuntry  li\'  a  young  ottlcer  only 
nineteen  \'ears  cjf  age,  without  the  authority  of  liis  nnlitary  su]ieriors, 
without  the  con.-ent  (jf  the  head  oi  his  fanuly  [who  wa.-  al^o  the  chief  of 
the  State],  without  the  idii.-<iit  of  hi-  motln-r,  and  wiilmiit  projiei-  notice  in 
hi-  own  'i.'iutry,  wa.-  followed  a-  -ooii  a-  the  new-  reached  Erance  by  tin- 
ioll(juing  anlheuiic  jjruie.-t  on  the  ]iart  of  hi-  mothei-,  dated  3rd  Ventose, 
.lu  Xlll.  ■■  I'hit'  th-  ih  ji'ju' lit,  ill  nril'i-  iln't  /,,r  ini'  iitmn.-i  iiutijU  nxll  klUiini^ 
Hull  t'uii'  it  iiiiiij  ii>tt  III  iii'S.-iihle  lit  iiiiii  :iiiii  til  ut/ir/irit  lii  r  silf-iiri-  in  a 
iii'iiui'r  !■•  n' I'll nt  tu  /<»'/■   rml  .<i:ittuiii' n' .<,  hihI   hi   ni'iltr  to  ixjirc-^.i  In  r  iqiiiii'iii 

I  ■  Hjii  it .  11,1  :ii.  i.li',  III-,  ii-lii,-;,  /,tr  .<Oii  ltii,<  i-iiiii  iiiittnl  min  i  ii.<t  lur  iinitt  null  riijlils 
mill  ii:.;n:ii:.   .i'rl.i  n  ,        \.      Tliiit    !,ir  Oiii.<iiit     ,ril.<    innr   iisl-i-il  1,1/  lur  SW(,    irhn   is 

II  mill  .,-,  .'„  ''  /;,-'/  .-:,;,.  ■■■■„, I'll  hin:  nfusnl  H  /.,,-  n  usnns  irlu'ili'  tli-  I'lf  ilms  not 
i-iifiiif  lur  III  .shil..  I  I.  Tliiit  .-in  f,',i,/..<t.<  .<i'u.  nnilil  iiij  t'lt  iir..<iiil  'lull  I'lliiiiist 
mill  niurriiiil'  nnilnirt.  il  Ihj  l,.r  .-nil  Jirmii'  J  luim  jul  rt-  in  u  fnri  iil  u  nm  lit  ril, 
,-;th<iiil   li.  r   ■■ii-nit    I'liii     ill     li.liiinr,     i,f   l.iinl    f,.riii.<.        111.     Tlii't   >in    .  ,/iri^sl,l 

r.-rr..:  ill.   ri-ilit.  ii- .<  ■  n   ■'>  .-'-•    -■,(„    ,,■.,■,//■.    u  r.,,ijiifth.  il.  ■  il  uf  nUlinitwH, 

1,1'  lull-:,,, I  In.    ii,.ir:-;,i,;.    , ,  fi '  lu .  II ,  1 1;  1 1  ,iiiii  Uinl   r.u'ii.'' 

'i'hi-  nullity  111  ill'-  marriau'-  \\a-  ariMall\  jui  iU(,iiini-d  b\  a  drcree  <la1eil 
I  I  lli  \'iiil-'i-c.  all  .\  1  I  I.,  w  lii'lMiii.iiiaic-ii  from  ila-  Kmpci'or  Nap' J  (■■■11  I.,  \\as 
'•iel(.r,->-d  b\    tin-  '  ■..iiiieil  oi  .-^^aI(■,  and  wa-  w.^rdrd  a-  i'mIIow-  : 

■■•  I'lil.ir.  :.,-iii-    Tiiihri.s.  11/,    /•,„/,;...,„„  .Mil.    Mar.-li  ::.  iSo;  . 

■•  S,i,...l-.^li.    Kmuri.r  i./'Hi.     r,:iir'i. 

•■  .Irr.ir.Hiul    III    ill.     li'.'il    r.i-ir.ii    III     l;iiiliiiih.i,i.     ii.iluril    W     l'iiii.<,     th.      yil 

i'.i.ti,.-.  mi    .Xlll.,  ^m.l.iiiiii.ii   I'll'    ri:.li.--  uf  i.iir  im-tlur  uuu:,,.-!  //,,   pntnuliil 

iiimriiuii  III'  ii.  r  .-mi  .liimn.  I '.nnU  jiu  rt  ■  ,  u  iniilur.  iiml  ru,-t,  il  in  il  luniilii 
u  mitn'i,  ir'iii.-.ii'  ih-  u.u.-ii\  1,1  hu<  iii.iti.ir.  uvil  iritlmut  jir.  r'mi.<  u  niiimi.i:  n,.  nl 
;„   /,/./,./,„■.    i.fi'i.ii.i.r.    : 

'■  .li-.nriiitiii  ti,  Artirl.  3.  S.it.nii  1.  -/„,/  Ariiil.  1.  S./m,//  2.  uf  tl,,  hm-  uf 
S/'.  li).  \7^)2.  A  r!ii'..<  (>'■-■,.  14.-'.  \f.>'.  l^^',  170,  171,  mill  iS-,  .;/"//(.  ricil  Cudi', 
mill  til,   S,  ,iiitii.<-Ci,i,.-iiltiii-  i.f  2',<i'.    l-'ii.r'iil,  m,   XII.; 

••  U'ilii  til.  ,1,11.-.  „■  .ft'.,  'c.  niiiil  uf  Stilt,  : 

'•<:.„,,;, I,  rniu  iliiir  ■'..    iiiiirri'uii   ■■/■'   minur.  ,■■  „liui-:.it  in  u   ■'■■r.iun  ■■unntrn. 
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wiUiout  publication,  and  without  the  consent  of  father  and  mother,  is  of  no 
effect  according  to  French  law ;  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  chief  of  the 
State  to  intervene  in  or  to  repress  anything  which  may  ivound  his  oivn  dignity 
or  offend  the  majesty  of  the  throne; 

"  It  is  decreed 

"  I.  That  all  civil  officers  <f  the  empire  are  forbidden  to  receive  or  enter 
in  their  registers  a  record  of  any  pretended  marriage  tvhich  M.  Jerome 
Bonaparte  may  have  contracted  in  a  foreign  country. 

"II.  That  tlie  prese7it  decree  shall  be  inserted,  i)i.  the  'Bulletin  des  Lois,' 
and  that  the  minister  of  justice  is  directed  to  sujierintend  its  execution." 

On  October  6,  1806,  the  French  authorities  dissolved  the  religious  union, 
just  as  the  civil  union  had  ali-eady  been  dissolved,  and  declared  that  no 
marriage  had  1)een  contracted.  This  situation  and  these  results  had  been 
foreseen  from  the  first.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  in  1803,  the  Fi'ench 
charge  d'affaires  in  the  United  States  (M.  Pichon)  had,  as  is  proved  by 
his  letters  of  nth  Brumaire,  an  XII.,  and  Oct.  28,  1803  (preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs),  informed  Mr.  Paterson  and 
his  daughter  of  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage;  and  the  contract  itself,  dated  Dec.  24,  1803,  contains 
these  significant  clauses  : — 

'"I.  Jn  case  (f  any  difficulties  being  raised  tuith  reference  to  the  validity  of 
the  said  marriage,  either  in  the  State  (f  Maryla)id  or  in  the  French  liefuhlv:, 
the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  undertakes,  on  tlie  requisition  of  the  said  Eli::abeth 
Paterson.  and  tlie  said  William  Paterson,  or  of  either  of  them,  to  perform  all 
acts  necessary  to  remove  these  difficulties,  and  to  make  the  said  union  in  every 
respect  a  valid  and  perfect  marriage  in  accordance  ivith  tlie  laws  of  tlie  State  <f 
Maryland  and  the  French  Republic  respectively. 

"  IV.  That  if  the  marricuje  should  tie  annulleil,  uhdJicr  en  tlie  demand  <f  the 
^nid  Jerome  Jlonaparte  or  of  any  of  tlie  members  of  liis  famUy,  the  said  Eliza - 
belli  Paterson  shall  be  entitled,  u)uler  any  circumstances,  to  one-third  <f  the 
property  (f  her  future  husttand,  both  rial  and  personal,  <It." 

Also  Miss  Paterson  accepted  without  protest  a  ]i()sition  of  the  jierils  of 
which  she  had  l>een  so  amply  warned  in  advance  ;  and  the  jjcnsion  of  6o,ogo 
fr-ancs  which  she  I'cceived  from  tlu'  Emjx'i'or  Na]ioleon  I.  until  the  restoivi- 
tiou  int^  nothing  tint  an  (U^hnmrlcdijini  nt  (f  the  nidlity  of  the  marriage.  'I'liis 
is  shown  by  a  letter  wliich  was  written  by  the  I'huperor  Napoleon  I.  to  his 
biotliei',  the  i6t]i  I'^oreal,  an  XII.  lie  said  to  him,  "  Your  union  u'lth  Mile. 
I'dti  rsmi  is  inralid  from  tlie  religinus  as  will  n.-i  the  legal  point  of  viyw.  ]Vrite 
Id  hi  r  In  nturn  lo  Anv  rirn.  I  fill  grant  Ifr  a  pension  of  6o,ocx)  francs  im 
condition  thai  iindrr  no  ciriuinislani'is  irill  slie  bear  my  nanti'.  She  Itas  no 
right  to  it,  because  (f  tin-  ulisolnte  non-uisti  nee  of  Iter  nuirriai/i-.  Let  her  hnuir 
yourself  that  you  could  not  a  ml  cannot  rlian(je  the  position  of  affiairs." 

UiKjucstionably  lest  inii>iiie>  of  alfection  and  of  interest  on  the  jiart  of  the 
entire  family  lia\'e  not  lieen  wanting  to  M.  .lei'omc  ljona]>arte  (Paterson) 
since  he  made  his  tn-t  journey  to  Italy  in  iHjo  ;  but  when,  since  the  re- 
establislinient  of  lh(^  empii'e,  the  descendants  of  this  union  have  sought  to 
luake  eapital  out  of  these  exjiressions  of  good  feeling,  theii'  ])i'elensions 
iia\-e  l)een  ])rom|itly  (lis|iose(l  of.  The  law  has  been  appealed  lo,  and  theii' 
imperial  lliglinesses  I'rince  Xapoleon  and  rrim-ess  .Mathilde,  who  are  the 
issue  of  a  marriage  coiilrarted  on  the  basis  of  the  absolute  nullity  of  the 
union  of  1803,  have  oliiained  from  the  council  of  the  impei'ial  family,  the 
oidy  com]  let  en  1  tiabunal  according  to  t  hi'  statute  of  .1  une  _:  1,  1S53,  a  decision 
having  for  its  oliject  a  proliibitiou  to  .M.  .lei'onie  I'aterson  to  use  the  name 
of  llonajiarte  ''-i/f  a  con/irciion  nh.i'h  ronld  not  belong  to  hnn  ligidhj."  'Vho 
ilefendant,  \\-1io  was  I'epresented  by  M.  llerryei',  demanded  on  the  othe]' 
iiand  "■  lliaf  all  tin;  rights,  n(im,es,  and  ijujilities  if  a  bgHunati  .-^on  should  be 
rn-of/,iiscd  in  him.'' 

'i"he  familj-  council,  under  date  of  Jul}'  4,  1856,  decided  as  follows  : — 
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"  lldvixii  ]i>((r<1  lilt'  rt;port  of  Jn's  ( .rrt-Uininj  the  Krrprr  oj  (Iw  Siiils,  MitdMa- 
u/Jusfln  ■ 

'^  Jliiri/iii  li'unJ  iihii  III,'  ji!e<iiUii(i--<  (if  }f.  Alloti.  roHitscl  for  t]i>{r  /ni/'irinl- 
l{iil'ni<:-^sr.^  I'rliir,  Nn jinliiiii  dii'l  Pruif' .<.<  M(ii]nlili\,  and  of  M.  Urnji  r,  cniniM 
I'll-  M.  J,ri)iii''  r>iin'iji(irt'' ; 

'•  ll'lo  r"i-'<  titr  d'lii'iii'l.  hro(hji,f  hrj'nrr  tin  fiuii/ij  connril  hii  thrir  Tiaperidl 
lli'iliin  .■■■<r.-i  J'riiire  Xiijiiilioii  and  I'l-incrs.-;  Maflnldn  Jta.-i  for  its  i,lijrrt  flu;  v.i'fh- 
drairi/iij  from  M.  .!■  r(riiii-  Jionajiartr,  .<(iti  if  Mailame  J'uli  r.-^mi,  tin-  rojht  if  hrar- 
1/1(1  tin  naim;  (f  JJiaiajinrfr,  mnl  ()f  anij  j>ri:feii.<ioii  to  tin;  riiilit-<  of  the  iiiemliers 
of  tin:  Ilonajiarfi:  faiiiiln. 

"  ]Vhiriii.<  ol-io  tnati.tin  tIn.-<  ihmhl,  nhj,rt  it  i.<  ui'rr.^siirn  to  rimiliii.^.  tJtat  flir. 
ihrrrr  (f  Mil  nil  2,  I1S05,  Ini.-i  ilrrlarrd  /<;  />.;  null  ami  iion-irist,  iit^  rn  II  a.<  n:- 
'I'lril-i  rliililri  II  hum  oml  iinhorii,  tin'  iiiiirriaiji-  rniitracti'il  in  1803  /'//  I'rincc 
./'  rmio ,  //(•//  <i  mi  mil  : 

"  It  /s  ilrriil.d  thilt  •//,'  a,ith.,,rifii  if  tii  /x  .<m;  n  iijii  (h'ln'r,  on.  the  fiHh  if  n-Iiich. 
'iiintii.r  imirriiiii.'  lio.<  h.in  cnntracini,  rnnmil  In-  rioifiMi'd:  and  tin  difcndanf 
iiii->  mi  ri'ihf  to  arail  hiiii.<ilf  if  Art  irh  .<  201  mid,  202  (f  tin:  Code  Na}iokon. 

'•  iriiir'ii.-<.  iioircrcr,  fhf  >'//,/  difiidnnt  lias  from  lii.<  hirth.  hurnr  tin',  numt  if 
Ihimr/Hirti  : 

"  'J'lof  this  miiiir  iras  air,  II  t,,  him  in  his  r,  rti li'atis  if  birth  ami  liaptism, 
I  ,  iill  tin  tru  iis,i,-t  l,iiis  ,f'  i-ii-il  lif.^  ill  his  r,  lot  inns  vitfi  tin:  irnrld,  ami  allure 
nil.  Inj  all  tin-  iin  iidnrs  I'f  tin    i m /n  rial  fi m  il i/. 

"  'J'hal  in  siirli  II  ras,'  it  is  imjinssdili'  In  tol;,;  aim  11  from  him  tin;  riijlit  if 
,-',nliii  iiimi  In  h'lir  a  mum:  irhirli  has  ahniiis  Ih  ,n  rninvdril  to  him. 

"  For  til,  s,'  rrasniis  : 

■'  Till'.  Ill  mil  ij  rniinril  rti-mjiiis,  s  his  riijIit  to  tin'  mnne  of  I'oiia  parti ,  Inj  niiirli 
h,'  has  alir.njs  h,,ii  Lnnirn.^  hut  drni,s  Unit  tiiis  rarrirs  inth.  if  thr  riijhf  nf 
■  iraiH)iii  hirnsilf  if  tiir  hem'fits  rnii'aimd,  in  Articlis  201  am/  202  of  thr  i'mlr 
Xapiih.n:' 

'riii<  (li'cisiiiii  \\';is  mafic  ^-alid,  in  tlic  wcnls  adopUMl  liy  tlu'  family 
'•(iiiiicil,  l-.y  llif  saiirtii)ii  of  tin-  Kiiiju'i'Dr  Xaiiolcmi  111. 

Sitii-r  this  decision,  liy  Ins  ronduct  towards  llic  (K'sccndaiits  of  MIK'. 
I'alrrsiiii,  His  Majesty  the  l"]iii]it'i-or  lias  given  amjtie  pr-onf  that  he  did  not 
liiok  u]i(in  tliein  as  lielon,L,diiL,'  to  the  imperial  I'aniily. 

Ueceiitly,  on  the  ocrasi(_in  of  the  |iro\in_L;'  of  the  will  (if  his  eminence 
•  'aidinal  l'"e-ch,  in  whicjiall  the  iiundiers  of  the  I'onajiarte  family  in  all 
ii-  f'liii-  hi'anches  Were  in1ereste(|,  .M.  .lei'ome  lionaparte  (Paterson)  again 
elaimeij  the  I'ight  of  helonging  civilly  and  legally  to  the  family.  'Phi- 
preiension  wa-  once  more  disposed  of  hy  a  ilecision  of  ilie  faiiuly  council, 
dated  DiM'i'mher  23,  iHy).  ai\<-r  a  recon-ideration  of  all  tin'  circumstances. 

The  sit  ual  i'ln  inu-  i~  \-ei-y  -imple  ami  \ei-y  cleai'.  in  a  sjiiial  of  good 
feeling,  ea-y  ennugh  to  nndei-tainl,  the  name  claimed  hy  .M.  l)ona])arte 
,  l'atei--on,)  \\a~  conce.led  to  him  :  hut  a  reference  to  the  eai'lier  decision.s, 
wliiih  admit  oi'  no  cnutiadici  ion,  and  to  the  later  decisions,  which  ha\c 
ii'alliinicd  il  ainw,  'will  show  that  the  union  of  1803  was  Nria,  .\Ni>  \'(MI>, 
mi, I  Unit  Ii,.  ,1,  f.  ,1,1,1  iit^  nmhr  thr  ri rrn mst  1  nns  nf'tln'  rn.-i,',  cmihl  nut  In 
,,l',.,r..i  t,,  ,ii;ii:'him,.lf  nf  I'),-  /iri  rii.  ,i.s  ,,f  Artirl'S  201  mill  202  nf  tin-  Codr 
\ii,i.4,n,.. 

1  he  iva-iiii  a--igned  was  that  In  d  ,  .<,>  ,r,,iild  ,  n  r,  .<t  ,1  hoirruni,'  irlm-h.  vas 
i,,r,il,il  ,ril  ,  nil  Im-  rii-,1  ri,/hts  ,1  j,ji,  rln i ni ,,ii  In  a  nnirriaiji'  •■mil nn-l,,/  in  iinnd 
fni'li.  'idle  dis]nite  thercl'.iiv  mU-t  he  lo.iked  Upon  a-  detlniti\el\-  settled  ; 
■md  allliMiigli  the  iva~un  of  the  i-cvi\  al  nf  the  dai  m.  aftci'  it  had  hecn  I'epudi- 
ated  so  mau\'  lime-  1)\  the  nio-i  cnmpi-tiait  authorities  during  a  ]iei-iod  of 
llfly-li\e  years,  can  ca-ily  he  gue--ed,  the  cud  is  im]i()ssihle  to  lie  attained. 


BOOK  XXXI. 

RAYLEN. 

WHJ*]N  Napoleon  left  J3ayonue  to  visit,  on  his  return,  Gascony 
and  La  Vendee,  he  retained  none  of  the  illusions  which 
he  had  conceived  for  a  moment  concerning  the  spirit  of  Spain 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  should  dispose  of  her.  An  insurrec- 
tion, partial  at  first,  soon  universal,  had  just  broken  out,  and  cries 
of  implacable  hatred  liad  rung  even  in  his  ear.  He  reckoned, 
however,  upon  his  young  soldiers  and  some  veteran  regiments, 
recently  marched  towards  the  Pyrenees,  for  (juelling  a  move- 
ment which  might  yet  turn  out  to  be  but  a  partial  insurrection 
like  that  in  the  Calabrias.  Though  he  was  alr(\ady  undeceived, 
and  perhaps  even  repented  of  what  he  had  undertaken,  he  had 
yet  much  left  to  learn  on  that  head,  and  before  he  had  reached 
I'aris  he  was  fated  to  know  all  the  consequences  of  the  fault 
committed  at  Bayonne. 

'I'lie  Spaniards,  since  the  month  of  March,  had  passed  in  a 
short  time  through  the  most  diverse  emotions.  Full  of  hope  on 
seeing  the  French  make  theii-  appearance,  of  joy  on  seeing  the 
downfall  of  the  old  court,  of  anxiety  on  seeing  Ferdinand  VII. 
obliged  to  go  and  seek  in  France  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
royal  title,  they  had  been  s]ieedily  enlightened  relative  to  what 
was  about  to  l)e  done  at  IJayoiine.  and  an  ardent  hatred  was 
suddenly  kindled  in  their  hearts.  J]y  all  of  them,  it  is  true,  this 
sentiment  was  not  shared  in  an  e((ual  degree.  'I'he  higher,  and 
even  the  luiddle  classes.  a]ipreciating  the  benefits  which  might 
pi'oceed  from  a  regeneration  of  S]-)ain  by  the  civilising  hands  oi 
Napoleon,  animated  against  foreigner's  by  sentiments  less  savage 
than  th<'  populace,  less  disposed  to  agit,ation  than  it  was,  suffered 
only  in  tlieii-  pride.  det>ply  hurt  b_y  the  manner  in  which  their 
country  was  intended  to  be  disposed  of.  Still,  with  mild  treat- 
ment and  a  sudden  and  ii-resistible  dis]-)lay  of  force,  they  might 
have  been  overawed,  and  jierhaps  in  time  even  reconciled. 

But  the  peo])le,  and  es|)ecially  the  monks,  that  cloistered  por- 
tion of  the  people,  were  exasperated.  Among  these  last  nothing 
coidd  mitigate  the  feeling  of  wounded  pi'ide — neither  the  hope 
of  a  regeTieratioTi  which  tliev  were  inca]iable  of  appreciating,  nor 
tolerriTice  in  renrard  to  fonM^-ners  whom  thev  detested,  neither  the 
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love  of  repose  nor  tlie  fear  of  disorder.  The  Spanisli  people,  the 
people  of  the  streets  and  the  iields,  like  those  of  the  cloister, 
ardent,  indolent,  weary  of  c(iiiet.  so  far  from  l)einn'  fond  of  it, 
caring  little  about  the  burning  of  towns  or  country  houses,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  belonging  to  them,  were  ready  to 
gratify  that  propensity  to  agitation  which  the  French  people  had 
gratilif'(l  in  1789,  by  effecting  a  great  democratic  revolution. 
Thry  were  ready  to  exert  in  sup])oi-t  of  the  old  system  all  the 
demagot^ue  ])assions  which  the  French  people  had  exerted  for 
the  foundation  of  tlie  new  one.  They  were  about  to  be  as 
violent,  as  tuiuultuous,  as  sanguinary,  for  the  throne  and  the 
altar,  as  their  neighbours  had  been  against  both.  They  were 
alxnit  to  be  so  in  proportirm  tf)  the  warmth  of  their  blood  and 
till-  tV-rocity  nf  their  disposition.  Jn  tln'  Spanish  ])eople,  never- 
tlu'l.'s>.  a  nol>l('  M'utiiiM'ut  Ideuded  with  the  feelings  that  we 
have  just  iiit'ntioiu'd — the  lovr  of  their  country,  of  their  kings, 
of  their  i-cligioii,  which  they  amalgamated  into  one  affection,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  which  they  were  (le>tined  to  furnish 
s])lendid  examples  of  fortitude  and  frecjuently  of  heroism. 

I  am  not,  i  never  shall  Ite.  the  ilatterer  of  the  multitude.  1 
have  resolved,  on  the  contrary,  to  defy  its  tyrannical  powei", 
liecause  I  have  l)een  dooiued  to  live  in  times  when  it  (lomineer> 
and  (lislnrl)s  the  world.  Still  1  do  it  justice:  if  it  sees  not,  it 
Feels  ;  and  on  very  rare  ficcasions.  when  one  must  shut  one's 
eves  anfl  obey  one's  heart,  it  is  not  an  advisei-  to  be  listened  to. 
but  a  torrent  to  ])e  fallowed.  The  S])anish  ])eople.  though  in 
rejecting  the  royalty  of  -Joseph  they  rejected  a  good  ]irince  and 
good  institutions,  were  perhaps  under  better  inspiration  than 
the  other  classes.  Tliey  acted  nobly  in  rejecting  the  l)enefit 
])i-offere(l  by  a  foi'eign  hand,  and  without  e\-es.  thev  saw  more 
CI  in-.'Ct  !y  than  eiiligln  .-iied  Tuen,  in  conceivino-  that  thev  could 
make  li.'ad  agam-t  a  coiKjiieroi-  whom  the  miLi-lit  iest  armies  ami 
tlie  '_Teate>t  geuei'als  had  been  unable  to  I'esivt. 

The  dcpartiife  dt'  bei'diiiand  \  II..  i'olloucd  bv  the  departure 
of  Charle-^  l\'.,  and  then  by  that  of  the  Int'antes.  had  cleai'ly 
re\tale(l  1  h<'  intent  idii  of  Napoleon:  and  the  ])eo])le  nf  Madrid, 
incapable  ui  ret'raining  any  longer,  ruse  on  the  Jnd  of  Mav,  a> 
we  lia\e  secii  in  the  pi't-c.-iling  Itdok.  Th-'V  I'o-c  to  be  ci:t  in 
pieces  bv  Murat,  but  had  the  inexpi-essible  sati-t'act ion  of 
slaughteiiiig  a  few  bi-eiudinien  who  fell  singly  into  their  hands. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  e\e.  the  news.  >])reading  thi-ongh  flstra- 
madiira.  La  Mancha.  and  Andalusia,  was  about  to  kindle  a  fire 
which  smoiil(lfre<l  there,  when  the])roinpt  and  tei'i'ible  measures 
of  repression  adoj)ted  iiy  .M  urat  stiaick  terroi-  into  those  ]"»rovinces. 
and  ke])t  tlieju  (piiet  for  some  time.  All  faces  reassumed  a  dull, 
sullen  aspect,  but  iin})i'esse(l  with  ])rofound  hatred.  ^len  held 
back  under  the  check  of  a  threatening  hand  ;  but  tlu^  exacfEferated 
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account  of  tlie  blood  spilt  at  Madrid,  the  particulars  of  the 
events  at  Bayonne,  circulated  by  the  correspondence  of  the  con- 
vents, increased  every  moment  the  secret  rage  which  reigned  in 
minds,  and  prepared  an  explosion  so  sudden,  so  universal,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  any  blow,  though  struck 
ever  so  opportunely.  If,  however,  Napoleon,  treating  this  grave 
enterprise  more  seriously,  had  had  a  sufficient  force  everywhere ; 
if,  instead  of  8o,000  conscripts,  there  had  been  150,000  veteran 
soldiers,  controlling  at  one  and  the  same  time  Saragossa,  Valencia, 
Carthagena,  Grenada,  Seville,  Badajoz;,  as  Madrid,  Burgos,  and 
J  Barcelona  were  controlled;  if  Murat,  present  and  in  health,  had 
shown  himself  everywhere,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  prevent  the  conflagration  from  spreading,  admitting  that  it  is 
given  to  material  force  to  prevail  against  moral  force,  especi- 
ally when  the  latter  is  strongly  excited.  Unfortunately,  while 
Marshal  Moncey,  with  20,000  young  soldiers,  occupied  the  left 
of  the  capital  from  Aranda  to  Chamartin;  while  General  Dupont, 
with  18,000,  occupied  the  right,  from  Segovia  to  the  Escurial ; 
while  Marshal  Bessieres,  with  about  15,000,  occupied  Old  Cas- 
tille,  and  General  Duhesme,  Catalonia,  with  10,000 ;  *  in  rear  the 
Asturias,  on  the  right  Galicia,  on  the  left  Aragon,  in  front 
Estramadura,  La  Mancha,  Andalusia,  Valencia,  were  left  to 
themselves,  and  kept  in  order  by  the  Spanish  authorities  alone, 
wishing  no  doubt  to  prevent  disturbance,  but  grieved  to  the 
heart,  and  served  by  an  army  which  shared  all  the  sentiments 
of  the  people.  It  was  f(uite  ]:)lain  that  they  would  not  use 
any  great  energy  to  suppress  an  insurrection  with  which  they 
secretly  sympathised.  However,  under  the  impression  of  the 
2nd  of  May,  and  awaiting  what  was  to  be  definitively  done  at 
J  Cayenne,  people  still  restrained  themselves,  but  with  all  the 
signs  of  extraordinary  anxiety,  and  of  a  violent  ]iassion  ready 
to  break  forth. 

In  this  state  the  ])oi)ular  imagination,  strongly  excited, 
graspc^l  at  the  most  absurd  reports.  Tlie  forced  journeys  to 
Jiayonne  were  chiefly  the  text  for  them.  It  was  said  tliat  after 
tlie  royal  family,  all  the  ]irincipal  personages  were  to  be  carried 
tf)  that  town,  now  become  the  gulf  in  which  all  that  was  most 
illustrious  iii  Sjiain  was  about  to  be  absorbed.  After  royalty, 
after  tlu^  grandees,  the  turn  of  tlu^  nrniy  would  come.  It  would 
!)('  tnken.  regiment  by  regiment,  to  J^ayonne.  and  from  Bayonne 
to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  where  tlie  troojis  of  the  IMarrjuis 
de  la  llomana  already  were,  and  ])ensh  in  some  distant  war,  in 
support  of  the  gr(\atness  of  th(^  tyrant  of  the  world.  This  was 
not  all — the  entire  ]X)pulation  was  to  ])e  carried  off  l)y  means 
of  a  general  conscription  wliich  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
Peninsula,  as  it  was  imposed  upon  France,  and  they  would  see 

*  The  rest  of  the  So.ooo  yoiinp:  solfliors  so7it  to  Sjiain  woi-o  in  the  hospitals. 
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the  flower  of  the  Spanish  population  sacrificed  to  the  atrocious 
projects  of  the  modern  Attila.  On  this  subject  the  most  sin- 
gular details  were  circulated.  Great  quantities  of  manacles 
had  been  manufactured,  it  was  said,  and  brought  in  the 
amniunition  waggons  of  the  French  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  away  the  unfortunate  Spanish  conscripts,  bound  hand 
and  foot.  People  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  and  touched 
them.  There  were,  in  particular,  thousands  of  them  in  the 
arsenals  of  Ferrol,  where  neither  a  battalion  nor  an  ammuni- 
tion waggon  of  the  French  had  made  its  appearance,  but  where 
much  work  was  going  on,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  for  refitting 
the  Spanish  navy,  and  where  an  expedition  was  preparing  to 
])rotect  the  rich  colonies  of  La  Plata  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Fnglish.  To  these  rumours  were  added  a  multitude  of  others  of 
like  value.  Under  a  French  king,  they  said,  they  should  have 
to  go  and  oblige  all  the  world  to  speak  and  write  French.  A 
host  of  French  employes  would  accompany  this  king,  and  appro- 
])riate  ail  oflices  to  tliemselves. 

Tlie  first  and  the  most  serious  consequence  of  these  reports 
was  to  cause  almost  the  whole  Spanish  army  to  desert,  for  fear 
of  being  carried  by  force  to  France.  At  Madrid,  two  or  three 
hundred  men  were  to  be  seen  every  night  deserting  at  once. 
The  soldiers  went  off  without  their  officers,  sometimes  even 
with  them,  carrying  away  arms,  baggage,  military  stores. 
The  life-guards,  who  were  at  the  Escurial,  disappeared  in  this 
manner  by  degrees,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  there 
was  not  one  left.  This  desertion  took  place  not  only  at  Madrid, 
but  at  Bai'celona,  at  Burgos,  at  Corufia.  In  general,  the  sol- 
diers who  deserted  fled  either  towards  the  south,  or  to  those 
])ro\inces  wliicli  the  agitation  and  distance  rendered  a  safer 
;isylum  for  the  fugitives.  Those  at  Barcelona  fled  towards 
Tortosa  and  Vahaicia.  Those  of  Old  Castille  made  for  Araofon 
and  Saragossa.  a  country  re]-)uted  among  the  Spaniards  to  be 
inviiiciltlc.  Tliose  of  Coruna  went  to  join  General  Taranco, 
stationt'd  wiili  a  corps  of  trooj'js  in  the  north  of  Portugal. 
Tliosi-  of  Xrw  ('astillr  lictook  themselves  partly  to  the  left, 
towards  Guadalaxara  and  GusMica,  where  tliey  had  Saragossa 
and  \'alfiicia  Un'  a  rrlrcat;  partly  to  the  right,  towards  Tala- 
vcra.  when'  llicy  had  a  safe  and  iiiqii'Ht'trable  asylum  in  Fstra- 
luadura.  The  S]ianish  generals,  haliituated  to  subordination, 
repr)rted  tliis  alarming  desertion,  which  left  them  no  means 
of  preserviriL;"  r»ider  whatever  sovereign  might  be  definitively 
iitqiosed  u])on  unhajtiiy  Spain. 

Thert>  Were  none  but  the  troojis  of  the  south,  especially  tliose 

of  Andalusia,  whicli  were  tlu'  I'urthest  ])ossihle  from  the  French, 

and  to   which  all  wh(,»  wei'e   not   with   them   would  gladly  have 

gone,   tliat   continued   to    bi^   united   and  compact  ;    and   unfor- 

VOL.  v.  2  c 
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tunately  for  us,  these  were  the  most  numerous ;  for  there  were 
besides  the  camp  of  St.  Roque,  before  Gibraltar,  9000  strong, 
the  garrison  of  Cadiz,  which  was  at  all  times  kept  considerable, 
lastly,  the  division  of    General  Solano,  Marquis   del    Socorro, 
destined  at  first  to  occupy  Portugal,  drawn  afterwards  toward 
Madrid,  and  finally  sent  back  to  Andalusia,  of  which  he  was 
captain-general.     These  troops,  united  to  those  in  the  camp  of 
St.  Roque,  under  the  command  of  General  Castafios,  amounted 
to  no  fewer  than  25,000  men ;  and  they  were  the  only  corps 
not  addicted  to  desertion.     To  them  must  be  added  the  Swiss 
troops  long  engaged  in  the  service  of  Spain.     The  two  Swiss 
regiments  of  Preux  and  Reding  had  been,  by  order  of  Napoleon 
himself,  united  at  Talavera,  for  the  purpose  of  being  joined  to 
General  Dupont's  first  division,  destined  to  occupy  Cadiz,  where, 
as  we  know,  a  French  squadron  was  lying.     By  his  order,  too, 
the  three  Swiss  regiments  stationed  at  Tortosa,  Carthagena,  and 
Malaga  had  been  marched  for  Grenada,  where  General  Dupont 
was  to  pick  them  up  on  his  way.     Napoleon  thought,  as  he  said, 
that  by  placing  them  in  a  current  of  French  opinion  they  would 
serve  the  cause  of  the  new  royalty,  and  not  that  of  the  old  one. 
Unluckily,  all  liis  views  were  destined  to  be  thwarted  by  the 
movement  which  hurried  away  all  hearts.     The  Spanish  military 
authorities,  though  like  the  enlightened  classes  they  regretted 
but  little  the  incapable  and  corrupt  government  which  had  re- 
cently been  overthrown,  were  also  indignant  at  the  occurrences 
at  Bayonne,  and  would  gladly  have  deserted  with  their  men  to 
the  provinces  inaccessible  to  the  French.     Murat  alone,  who  had 
a  certain  ascendency  over  them,  could  have  kept  them  to  their 
duty  ;  but  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  weakened,  exhausted, 
scarcely  able  to  bear  being  talked  to  about  business,  painfully 
affected  by  the  mere  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  his  officers,  he  had 
taken  an  aversion  to  the  country  where  he  was  not  called  to  reign, 
attributed  to  it  his  death,  which  he  believed  to  be  at  hand,  asked 
with  doleful  cries  for  liis  wife  and  children,  and  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  depart  iunnediately.     It   was   necessary  to   detain 
this  heroic  man.  who  had  become  all  at  once  as  weak  as  an 
infant,  against  his  will  till  the  arrival  of  -loseph,  lest  tlie  shadow 
f)f  authority  assumed  by  those  about  him,  for  ordering  every- 
thing in  his  name,  should  couqilctely  disajipear.     The  S])aniards, 
apprised  of  tlie  state  of  Murat.  who  had  been  reiuoved  to  the 
country,  and  who  was  no  longer  shown,  regarded  his  illness  as 
a  punishment  of  Heaven,  whicli  they  would  ratlier  have  seen 
falling,  not  on  ]\Iui-at,  whom  they  pitied  more  tlian  hated,  but 
on  Naj'joleon,  who  had  become  thenceforward  tlie  object  of  their 
inexora])le  detestation.      Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  was  Na]ioleon  himself,  who,  to  bury  in  the  tomb  the 
secret  of  liis  fil)f)iiiinable  machinations.  liad  caused  Murat  to  be 
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poisoned.  Thus  does  the  popular  imagination,  when  once  moved 
and  excited,  go  astray,  and  invent,  utterly  regardless  of  truth, 
or  even  of  probability. 

So  OTeat  was  the  anxietv  at  Madrid,  that  the  slio-htest  noise 
in  a  street,  the  mere  tramp  of  a  piquet  of  cavalry  in  a  public 
place,  was  sufficient  to  draw  out  the  population  in  a  mass.  In 
every  town  the  people  thronged  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
courier,  and  to  learn  the  news,  and  they  remained  assembled 
for  whole  hours  in  order  to  descant  upon  it.  The  populace,  the 
citizens,  the  grandees,  the  priests,  the  monks,  mingled  together 
with  the  customary  familiarity  of  the  Spanish  nation,  conversed 
incessantly  about  political  events  in  the  public  places.  In  all 
(|uarters,  curiosity,  expectation,  anger,  hatred,  agitated  all 
hearts,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  slight  spark  to  kindle 
a  vast  couilagration. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  minds  when  all  at  once  arrived 
the  tidings  of  the  twofold  abdication  extorted  from  Charles  \\ . 
and  from  Ferdinand  \'II.  It  was  published  in  the  Madrid 
Gazette  of  the  20th  of  May,  immediately  after  the  manifestation 
imposed  on  the  Council  of  Castille  in  favour  of  Joseph.  In  this 
intelligence  there  was  assuredly  nothing  unforeseen,  since  it 
was  known  through  a  multitude  of  emissaries  that  Ferdinand 
was  at  Bayonne  a  prisoner,  and  beset  by  the  most  menacing 
importunities  to  make  him  give  up  his  crown  to  the  Bonaparte 
family.  But  the  official  knowledge  of  the  sacrifice  wrung  from 
the  weakness  of  the  father  and  the  captivity  of  the  son.  acted 
upon  the  public  feeling  with  inexpressible  violence.  J^eople 
were  deeply  indignant  at  the  act  itself,  and  cruelly  offended 
by  its  taunting  form.  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  general, 
])rodigious. 

At  Oviedo.  the  capital  of  the  Asturias,  people  were  already 
strongly  agitated  by  two  accidental  circumstances:  in  the  first 
place,  the  convocation  of  the  provincial  junta,  which  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  every  three  years  ;  and  secondly,  a  suit  instituted 
against  some  Spaniards  for  having  insulted  the  French  consul 
at  Gijon.  This  suit,  ordered  by  the  government  at  Madrid,  had 
excited  general  disa]i])robation  ;  for  everyljody  felt  ready  to  do 
\vhat  had  l)een  done  by  the  authors  of  the  outrage  whose  punish- 
ment was  demanded.  The  mnvs  of  the  abdications  having  been 
brought  bv  the  courier  from  ^ladrid.  the  peo])le  were  no  longer 
to  be  restrained,  lu  this  jirovince,  which  was  a  Sjxain  within 
Spain,  and  wliich  felt  the  same  aversion  for  all  innovations  as 
La  \'endee  had  formerly  manifested,  there  was  but  one  spirit ; 
and  the  highest  nobles  completely  syni])athised  with  the  people. 
They  put  themselves  at  tlu^  head  of  the  movement,  and  on  the 
24th  of  ]\rav.  tlie  dav  on  which  the  courier  arrived  from  ^ladrid, 
thev  concerted,  throu!jh  the  medium  of  the  monks  and  of  the 
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municipal  authorities,  with  the  country  people  to  take  Oviedo. 
At  midnight,  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell,  the  people  of  the 
mountain  actually  descended  to  the  town,  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  and  joined  by  the  townsfolk,  hastened  to  the 
authorities,  deposed  them,  and  conferred  all  the  power  on  the 
junta.  The  latter  chose  for  its  president  the  Marquis  de 
Santa  Cruz  de  Marcenado,  a  distinguished  personage  of  the 
country,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  French,  passionately  attached  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  full  of  patriotic  sentiments,  which  we 
must  honour,  though  contrary  to  the  cause  of  France.  Under 
his  instigation,  the  junta  hesitated  not  to  consider  the  abdi- 
cations as  null,  the  transactions  at  Bayonne  as  atrocious,  the 
alliance  with  France  as  broken,  and  solemnly  to  declare  war 
against  Napoleon. 

After  proceeding  in  this  manner,  they  seized  all  the  arms  in 
the  royal  arsenals,  which  were  most  abundantly  supplied  in  this 
province  through  local  industry.  One  hundred  thousand  mus- 
kets were  carried  away,  and  partly  distributed  among  the  people, 
partly  reserved  for  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Considerable 
donations  were  made  to  fill  the  chest  of  the  insuiTection,  dona- 
tions to  which  the  clergy  and  the  great  landholders  contributed 
a  large  part.  Lastly,  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed, 
and  two  deputies  were  despatched  in  a  Jersey  privateer  to 
London,  in  order  to  solicit  the  alliance  and  aid  of  England. 
One  of  these  two  deputies  was  the  Count  de  Matarosa,  since 
Count  de  Toreno,  so  well  known  by  men  of  the  present  day  as 
a  statesman,  ambassador,  and  historian. 

But  unfortunately  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards 
could  not  break  forth  without  the  accompaniment  of  horrible 
cruelties,  and  blood,  which  was  soon  to  flow  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces, began  to  flow  in  tlie  Asturias,  when  for  the  honour  of 
that  province  a  ]iriest  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion.  There  were 
at  Oviedo  two  Spanish  commissioners,  sent  at  the  instigation 
of  Murat  to  accelerate  the  proceedings  commenced  against  the 
offenders  of  tlie  consul  at  Gijon.  There  were  also  the  com- 
mandant of  the  province,  named  La  Llave,  who  had  appeared 
unfavourable  to  an  insurrection,  which  seemed  to  him  extremely 
imprudent ;  lastly,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  royal  carabi- 
neers and  th(;  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  I  Libernia,  who  had 
both  differed  in  opinion  from  their  officers  when  it  became  a 
question  whetlier  they  should  op])Ose  or  ]:)romote  the  po]mlar 
movement.  These  five  ])ersons  were  immediately  proclaimed 
ti-aitors,  and  the  new  authority  had  put  them  in  prison  to  appease 
the  po]iulace.  AVith  a  view  to  remove  them  from  its  fury,  the 
junta  resolved  to  send  them  out  of  the  principality.  The  people 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  seize  their  persons,  and 
a  mob.  composed  principally  of  new  volunteers,  were  about  to 
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bind  them  to  trees  witli  the  intention  of  shooting  tlieni,  when 
;i  canon  conceived  the  idea  of  going  in  procession  to  the  spot 
where  preparations  were  making  for  the  crime ;  and  covering 
Ids  victims  with  the  host,  he  contrived  to  save  them.  This  was 
not  the  only  effort  of  honest  ecclesiastics  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
but  the  only  successful  effort;  for  Spain  soon  became  a  theatre 
of  atrocious  crimes,  committed  not  only  upon  the  French,  but 
on  Spaniards  the  most  illustrious  and  the  most  devoted  to  their 
country. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Asturias  preceded  by  only  two  or 
three  days  that  of  the  north  of  Spain.  At  Burgos  the  people 
could  not  stir,  for  ^larshal  Bessieres  had  his  headquarters  there. 
But  at  A'alladolid,  where  there  were  no  longer  any  of  Dupont's 
divisions,  which  were  already  beyond  the  Guadarrama,  at  Leon. 
Salamanca,  and  Benevente.  lastly,  at  Corufia,  the  news  of  the 
abdications  had  revolted  all  hearts.  However,  the  plains  of 
Castille  and  the  kingdom  oi'  Leon,  which  the  French  cavalry 
could  scour  on  the  gallop  without  encountering  any  obstacle, 
were  too  o])en  for  the  people  not  to  hesitate  a  little  longer  about 
rising.  It  was  Galicia,  protected  like  the  Asturias  by  almost 
inaccessible  mountains,  that  first  resi^onded  to  the  signal  of 
Oviedo.  Coruna,  the  capital  of  that  province,  still  contained  a 
great  number  of  Spanish  troops,  though  most  of  them  had  gone 
to  Portugal  with  General  Taranco.  The  spii'it  of  subordination, 
military  and  civil,  prevailed  in  that  province,  one  of  the  centres 
of  Spanish  power.  The  captain-general,  Filangieri,  brother  of 
the  celei^rated  Neapolitan  lawyt-r,  a  discreet,  mild,  enlightened 
man.  uni\ersal]y  l)eloved  by  tlie  pojiulation.  Init  somewhat  sus- 
picieus  to  the  Spaniards  in  his  (juality  of  Neapolitan,  strove  to 
pi-cserve  order  in  his  command,  and  was  one  of  the  military  and 
ci\il  chiefs  who  considered  insurrection  as  neither  prudent  nor 
|)r<ititable  to  the  country.  lla\  ing  ]')erceived  that  the  regiment 
of  Navarre,  which  was  in  garris(.ii  at  (.'oruna.  was  ready  to  lend 
a  hand  to  the  in-urgents.  he  had  sent  it  to  i'errol.  Jle  had  thus 
gained  a  few  (hiy>.  for  till  the  30tli  of  May  the  insui'rection, 
which  had  bi'oken  out  on  the  24t]i  in  the  Asturias,  and  which 
was  re[)oi'trd  In  be  accomplished  or  nearlv  so  in  Leon,  N'alladolid, 
and  Salamanca,  wa-  ])i-evented  in  (ialicia.  Hut  the  30t]i  was 
the  ft-ast  of  St.  Fenlinand.  It  was  customary  on  that  day  to 
hoist  ilags  with  the  elligy  of  the  saint  at  the  hotel  of  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  piililic  ])laces.  On  this  occasion  the  aut  horities 
hatl  not  ventiM'cd  to  f(jllow  the  ])ractice.  for  in  doing  honour 
to  St.  k'erdinand.  il  would  seem  as  though  they  were  ])aying 
homage  to  the  soNereign.  detained  at  J^ayonne.  and  who  had  just 
abdicated.  At  this  sight  the  ])eoi')le  of  Coruna  coidd  no  longer 
contain  themselves.  A  molt  of  men.  women,  and  children  col- 
lected in  front  of  the  troops  guarding  the  hotel  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  shouting  "  Long  live  Ferdinand ! "  and  carrying  images 
of  the  saint.  The  boys,  bolder,  pushed  in  among  the  soldiers, 
who  allowed  them  to  pass  through  their  ranks.  The  women 
followed,  and  the  hotel  of  the  captain-general  was  soon  stormed, 
ravaged,  and  surmounted  by  the  ensigns  of  the  saint,  which  had 
not  been  hoisted  at  first.  The  captain-general,  Filangieri,  found 
himself  compelled  to  flee. 

A  junta  was  immediately  formed,  insurrection  proclaimed, 
war  declared  against  France,  a  levy  en  masse  ordered,  as  at 
Oviedo,  and  the  muskets  in  the  arsenal  distributed  among 
the  multitude.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  muskets  were  taken 
from  the  royal  arsenals  to  arm  all  the  hands  that  offered  them- 
selves. The  regiment  of  Navarre  was  immediately  recalled  from 
Ferrol,  and  received  in  triumph.  Abundant  donations  poured 
in  from  the  grandees  and  the  clergy.  The  treasury  of  St.  Jago 
de  Compostella  sent  two  or  three  millions  of  reals.  People 
nevertheless  esteemed  the  Captain-General  Filangieri ;  they  felt 
the  need  of  so  eminent  a  personage  at  the  head  of  the  junta,  and 
offered  him  the  presidency,  which  he  consented  to  accept.  That 
excellent  man,  giving  way,  though  with  regret,  to  the  patriotic 
impulsion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  put  himself  honestly  at  their 
head,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  temerity  of  resolutions 
by  the  wisdom  of  measures.  He  recalled  General  Taranco's 
troops  from  Portugal ;  he  poured  the  insurgent  population  into 
the  skeletons  of  the  corps  of  the  line,  to  swell  their  numbers  ; 
he  employed  the  considerable  materiel  at  his  disposal  in  arming 
the  new  levies  ;  and  he  thus  lost  no  time  in  organising  a  military 
force  of  some  value. 

In  order  to  check  the  hostile  troops  which  might  come  from 
the  plains  of  Leon  and  Old  Castille,  he  had  meanwhile  marched 
his  best  organised  corps  to  tlie  debouche  of  tlie  mountains  of 
Galicia,  between  Villai'rauca  and  Manzanal.  But  while  he  was 
himself  engaged  in  placing  his  ])osts,  some  furious  wretclies,  who 
forgave  neither  his  hesitations  nor  a  prudence  not  in  harmony 
with  their  unruly  passions,  atrociously  murdered  liim  in  the 
streets  of  Villafranca.  At  that  plac<'  there  was  a  detachment 
of  the  regiment  of  Navarre,  still  irritated  on  account  of  its  few 
days'  exile  at  l^'errol ;  and  to  tliis  regiment  was  attributed  a 
crime  which  b(>came  tli(>  signal  for  tlie  massacre  of  most  of  the 
captains-gen  ei'al . 

The  commotion  in  (Jalicia  spread  iuunediately  to  the  kingdom 
of  Leon.  On  tlie  arrival  of  800  troops  sent  from  Corufia  to 
Leon,  the  insurrection  broke  out  there  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  forms.  A  junta  was  instituted,  war  was  declared, 
a  levy  en  masse  was  decreed,  and  people  armed  themselves  with 
all  the  weapons  brouglit  from  the  arsenals  of  Oviedo,  Ferrol,  and 
Corufia.     At  Leon  tliey  were  already  in  the  plain,  and  pretty 
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ueartlie  sfjuadrons  of  Marslial  J3essiL'res  ;  but  at  ^'alladolid  they 
were  still  nearer.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  for  the  impru- 
dent enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards  not  to  see  those  squadrons, 
though  but  a  few  leagues  off,  to  break  out  into  insurrectional 
movements.  The  captain-general  of  Valladolid  was  Don  Gre- 
gorio  de  Cuesta,  an  old  officer,  an  inflexible  observer  of  discip- 
line, of  a  peevish  and  morose  disposition,  wounded  to  the  heart, 
like  all  the  Spaniards.  ])y  the  occurrences  at  Bayonne,  but  not 
imagining  that  it  was  possible  to  withstand  the  power  of  France, 
and  disposed  to  think  that  the  regeneration  of  Spain  ought  to 
be  accepted  from  her  as  a  compensation  for  the  wound  intlicted 
on  the  national  pride  by  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  a 
general  reform  of  the  old  abuses.  A  particular  sentiment  acted, 
moreover,  upon  liis  mind — this  was  aversion  to  the  multitude, 
and  to  its  interference  in  affairs  of  State.  The  populace  of 
\'alladolid.  whom  the  occurrences  at  Oviedo,  Coruna,  and  Leon 
had  strongly  excited,  and  who  would  not  appear  more  insensible 
than  the  other  populations  of  the  north  to  the  news  of  the  ab- 
dications, assembled,  went  beneath  the  windows  of  the  captain- 
general,  Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  and  obliged  him  to  show  him- 
self. The  old  soldier  made  his  appearance  with  looks  of  dis- 
]")leasure,  and  attempted  to  oppose  some  very  sensible  reasons  to 
a  rising  in  arms  so  near  to  the  French  troops;  but  his  voice  was 
drowned  by  hooting.  A  gibbet,  l^rought  by  some  of  the  ])opu- 
lace,  was  set  up  in  front  of  his  palace  :  at  this  sight  he  yielded, 
and  gave  his  assent  to  what  he  regarded  as  an  act  of  insanity. 
\'alladolid  had  its  insurrectional  junta,  its  levy  en  masse,  and 
its  declaration  of  war. 

Segovia,  situated  at  some  distance  on  the  Madrid  road,  though 
within  a  few  leagues  of  General  Uupont's  third  division,  Frere's 
(livi>ion.  encam])ed  at  the  Escurial — Segovia  also  had  its  insur- 
rection. In  that  city  there  was,  in  the  castle  which  commands 
it.  a  militarx'  college  for  artillery.  'J'he  whole  college  rose,  and 
joined  1)y  ilie  ])er)]ile.  l)arricaded  the  city.  On  the  riglit  C'iudad 
Kudrigo  iViIlfjwcd  the  same  exaiuple.  and  murcK-red  its  govei'iior 
lit'cause  lie  had  not  bi''-))  ])ro!ii])t  enough  in  tlt^claring  himself. 
Tilt' city  of  Madrid  started  at  these  lidiugs;  l)ut  the  corps  of 
Marsh.'d  Moncey,  tin-  imperial  guard,  all  the  cavalry  of  the  arniy. 
and  lastly,  tin*  ])restnce  of  (;uMieral  Duponts  cor]")S  at  the  l*]scu- 
I'ial.  at  Aranjuez.  and  at  Toledo,  forljade  it  to  show  what  it  felt. 
JU'sides.  that  cqiital  conceived  that  it  had  ])aid  its  ])atriotic  debt 
on  the  2nd  of  Mav.  and  exjiected  the  ]irovinces  of  the  monarchy 
to  come  aiul  release  it  from  its  eliains.  Toledo,  which  had  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  rise  a  few  weeks  ])reviously.  had  been 
s])eedily  curbed,  and  was  now  waiting  also  to  be  delivered, 
watching  with  ill-dissembled  satisfaction  the  uni\ersal  outbreak 
of  the  national   indignation.      La   Mancha   ])articipated  in  thi> 
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sentiment,  and  proved  it  by  affording  an  asylum  to  the  deserters 
from  the  army,  who  everywhere  found  lodging,  food,  assistance 
of  every  kind  for  reaching  the  remote  provinces,  where  there 
were  assemblages  of  Spanish  troops. 

But  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Andalusia,  calculating  upon  its 
strength  and  the  distance  which  separated  it  from  the  Pyrenees, 
aspiring  to  become  the  new  centre  of  the  monarchy  since  Madrid 
was  occupied,  had  been  among  the  first  to  resent  the  blow 
struck  at  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  nation.  It  had  not  waited, 
like  some  other  provinces,  for  the  feast  of  St.  Ferdinand.  The 
news  of  the  abdications  had  sufficed  for  it,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th  of  May  it  had  risen.  A  conspiracy  had  been  for 
some  time  in  progress  at  Seville.  A  Spanish  noble,  a  native  of 
Estramadura,  the  Count  de  Tilly,  brother  of  a  Tilly  who  had 
figured  in  the  French  Revolution,  a  restless,  enterprising  person, 
of  bad  character,  ready  to  engage  in  any  new  schemes  what- 
ever they  might  be,  was  secretly  concerting  with  men  of  all 
classes  preparations  for  a  rising  against  the  French.  Another 
still  more  singular  person,  likewise  a  stranger  to  Seville,  but 
who  had  been  much  there  since  the  late  events,  named  Tap  y 
Nunez,  a  sort  of  adventurer,  engaged  in  smuggling  with  Gib- 
raltar, for  the  rest  a  good  Spaniard,  endowed  in  the  highest 
degree  with  a  talent  for  acting  upon  the  multitude,  had  ac- 
quired an  immense  ascendency  over  the  lower  classes  in  that 
city.  He  had  an  understanding  with  Count  de  Tilly's  accom- 
plices, and  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  abdications,  all  of 
them  with  one  accord  chose  the  26th  of  May,  Ascension  Day, 
for  effecting  a  rising  of  the  province.  Accordingly,  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  a  mob  collected  by  them,  and  among  which 
appeared  men  of  the  lowest  class,  with  soldiers  of  the  regiment 
of  Olivenza,  proceeded  to  the  Maestranza,  an  extensive  establish- 
ment of  artillery  containing  a  rich  de])6t  of  arms,  stormed  it, 
and  seized  all  that  was  in  it.  The  populace  of  Seville  was 
armed  in  a  moment,  and  [)araded  the  streets  of  that  great  city 
in  a  sort  of  intoxication.  In  order  to  deliberate  in  more  quiet 
and  inde]iendence,  the  munici])ality  had  quitted  the  Town  Hall 
and  removed  to  the  militaiy  hospital.  The  Town  Hall  being 
left  vacant,  the  ])eo]ile  took  possession  of  it,  and  an  insurrec- 
tional junta  was  instituted  there,  as  was  then  the  practice 
throughout  all  Spain.  It  was  the  leader  of  the  ])0])u]ace,  Tap 
y  Nunez,  who  nominated  the  members,  under  the  inspiration  of 
those  who  were  conspii-ing  willi  him.  Such  men  were  chosen 
as  are  favourites  in  times  of  agitation,  tliat  is  to  say,  turbulent 
characters,  with  tlie  addition  of  a  few  sedate  ]iersons  to  cover 
the  inconsistency  of  the  othfM's.  This  junta,  full  of  Andalusian 
pride,  hesitated  not  to  ]iroclaim  itself  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
Spain  and  tlic  Indies.     It  disguised  not,  as  we  see,  the  ambition 
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of  governing  Spain  during  the  occupation  of  the  Castilles  by 
tlie  Frencli.  All  this  was  done  amidst  an  enthusiasm  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  But  on  the  following  day  this 
enthusiasm  became  sanguinary,  as  might  be  expected.  The 
municipal  authority,  which  had  withdrawn  to  the  military 
hospital,  was  suspected,  like  every  old  authority,  for  it  was,  we 
repeat  it.  popular  factiousness  that  triumphed  at  this  moment 
under  the  cloak  of  royalism.  This  municipal  authority  was 
accused  of  patriotic  lukewarmness.  and  even  of  secret  connivance 
with  the  government  of  Madrid.  Its  head,  the  Count  del  Aguila, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  nobles  of  the  province,  came  in 
its  name  to  the  junta  to  offer  to  concert  with  the  latter.  At 
the  sight  of  him  the  furious  multitude  demanded  his  head. 
The  junta,  not  participating  in  the  ferocious  sentiments  of  the 
])opulace.  wished  to  save  him.  and  with  this  view  pretended 
to  send  liim  prisoner  to  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city.  On 
the  way  the  unfortunate  Count  del  Aguila  was  carried  off  by 
the  insurgents,  dragged  to  the  court  of  the  prison,  bound  to 
a  balustrade,  and  despatched  with  carbines ;  the  rabble  then 
paraded  the  streets  with  the  fragments  of  his  body.  Amidst 
the  popular  intoxication,  and  the  terror  which  began  to  seize  the 
higher  classes,  a  series  of  measures,  dictated  by  circumstances, 
were  adopted.  The  junta  decreed  the  declaration  of  war  against 
France  ;  the  levy  en  masse  of  all  the  men  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  forty-five  ;  the  sending  of  commissioners  to  all  the 
towns  in  Andalusia,  to  raise  their  populations,  and  to  attach 
them  to  the  junta,  which  constituted  itself  the  supreme  junta 
01  S]xun  and  the  Indies.  These  commissioners  were  to  go  to 
Badajoz,  Cordova,  Jaen,  Grenada,  Catliz,  the  camp  at  St.  Koque. 
In  declaring  war  against  France,  the  junta  engaged  not  to  lay 
down  arms  till  Napoleon  should  have  replaced  Ferdinand  \'II. 
in  the  F>ciiri;il  ;  and  tliey  ])ronn'se(],  when  the  war  was  over,  to 
con\<ike  till'  ('(irtrs  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  effect  the  re- 
forms, of  tile  utility  of  which  they  said  thcv  were  sensible,  and 
the  merit  of  which  they  appreciated,  without  needing  to  be 
initiated  by  foi'cigncrs  into  the  knowledge  of  the  riglits  of 
nations;  for  the  new  insurgents  com])reh('nd('d  the  necessity 
of  0])])0sing  some  ]M'omisi'S  of  meliorations  to  the  constitution 
of  l^ayonnc. 

It  was  more  particularly  towards  Cadiz  that  all  eyes  were 
turned,  for  there  resided  tiie  Ca])tain-Ceneral  Solano,  ]\Iarquis 
del  Socorro,  who  combined  with  the  command  of  the  province 
that  of  numerous  troo])s  s])read  over  the  south  of  Spain.  A  com- 
missioner was  des])atclied  to  him,  to  decide  him  to  take  ])art  in 
the  insurrection,  and  anotlun-  had  been  sent  to  Ceneral  Castanos, 
commandant  of  the  camp  at  St.  lioque.  The  Count  de  Teba. 
who  was  sent  to  Cadiz,  presented  himself  there  with  all  the 
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insurrectional  surliness  of  the  moment.  He  had  come  to  the 
wrong  person  so  to  address  himself,  to  the  Marquis  del  Socorro, 
a  man  of  fiery,  haughty  temper,  esteemed  by  the  army,  and 
beloved  by  the  population.  Like  all  well-informed  military  men, 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  power  of  France,  and  con- 
sidered the  insurrection  into  which  people  were  blindly  rushing 
as  extremely  imprudent.  He  had  expressed  this  opinion  on 
his  return  from  Portugal,  both  at  Badajoz  and  at  Seville,  with  a 
boldness  of  language  which  had  much  damped  the  conspirators. 
This  they  remembered,  and  they  were  filled  with  distrust  in  re- 
gard to  him.  General  Solano  summoned  a  meeting  of  generals 
to  hear  the  proposals  from  Seville.  This  assembly  was  of 
opinion  with  him,  that  all  military  and  political  reasons  con- 
curred to  oppose  an  armed  contest  with  France  ;  and  it  made  a 
declaration,  in  which,  arguing  against  and  concluding  for  the 
insurrection,  it  ordered  voluntary  enrolments,  thus  conceding 
out  of  mere  deference  to  a  popular  wish,  which  it  declared  to  be 
unreasonable.  This  paper,  which  placed  a  censure  beside  an  act 
of  condescension,  read  publicly  in  the  streets  of  Cadiz,  produced 
the  strongest  emotion  there.  The  mob  repaired  to  the  residence 
of  the  captain-general.  A  young  man  undertook  to  be  spokes- 
man, entered  into  discussion  with  General  Solano,  contrived  to 
embarrass  that  brave  officer,  accustomed  to  command,  not  to 
reason  with  such  interlocutors,  and  wrung  from  him  a  promise 
that  on  the  morrow  the  popular  wish  should  be  fully  gratified. 
The  rabble,  content  for  that  day,  was  nevertheless  desirous  of 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  ravaging,  and  ran  off  to  the  house  of 
the  French  consul,  Leroy,  wliich  it  pillaged.  This  unfortunate 
representative  of  France,  lately  so  feared,  had  no  otlier  resource 
but  to  take  refuge  on  board  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Rosily, 
who  had  been  waiting  in  vain  for  three  years  in  the  harbour  of 
(Jadiz  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  leave  it. 

Next  day  the  populace  had  conceived  a  new  wish ;  it  desired 
that  war  should  be  immediately  commenced  against  the  French, 
and  that  the  fire  of  all  the  guns  in  the  road  should  be  poured 
upon  Admiral  llosily's  sfjuadron.  The  multitude  feasted  itself 
with  traus])ort  on  the  idea  of  this  triumph — a  triumph  easy  and 
very  senseless  over  a  naval  ally,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fnglisli 
marine.  Tlu>re  was  some  difiicull}",  however,  in  destroying  ships 
manned  by  brave  crews,  commanded  by  brave  officers,  unfortu- 
nate heroes  of  ^J'rafalgar,  who  on  that  terrible  day  stayed  to  be 
killed  at  their  ]iost,  while  most  of  the  Spanish  seamen  fled  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Besides,  tliey  were  so  mingled  with  the 
Spanish  ships,  that  these  were  liable  to  be  burnt  first.  Such 
was  the  declaration  of  rational  men  both  of  the  army  and  of 
the  navy.  'J'hey  added  that  S])ain  still  liad  in  the  north  the 
Manjuis  de  la  Romana's  division,   which   might  possibly  have 
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to  atone  for  the  barbarities  committed  upon  the  French  sea- 
men. At  this  moment,  however,  reason  and  humanity  had  but 
little  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing. 

Anotlier  meeting  of  the  generals,  convoked  the  next  day  by 
the  Marquis  del  Socorro,  had  acceded  in  every  point  to  the  wish 
of  the  people,  and  several  of  its  members  had,  in  conversation, 
basely  thrown  upon  the  marquis  the  blame  of  the  demi-resistance 
opposed  to  it  on  the  preceding  day.  There  was  yet  left  to  be 
decided  the  very  serious  question  of  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
French  fleet.  This  question  concerned  the  naval  officers  more 
than  the  military  officers  ;  and  they  unanimously  declared  that, 
before  the  popular  rage  could  be  satisfied,  the  Spanish  ships 
must  run  the  risk  of  being  burned.  The  communication  of 
this  opinion  of  competent  men,  made  in  the  public  place,  had 
brought  the  populace  once  more  before  the  residence  of  the 
unfortunate  Solano.  He  was  immediately  called  to  account  for 
this  new  resistance  to  the  popular  wish,  and  three  deputies 
were  sent  to  bring  him  to  an  explanation.  One  of  these  three 
deputies  haviug  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  hotel  to  report 
the  result  of  his  mission,  and  being  unable  to  make  himself 
heard  amidst  the  tumult,  the  populace  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  that  tliey  were  refused  satisfaction,  and  broke  into  the 
hotel.  The  Marquis  de  Solano  seeing  the  danger,  fled  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  his,  an  Irishman  settled  at  Cadiz,  who 
resided  in  his  neighbourhood.  Unluckily  he  was  perceived  by 
a  monk,  watched,  and  denounced.  Pursued  immediately  by  the 
furious  rabble,  found,  wounded  in  the  arms  of  the  courageous 
wife  of  his  Irish  friend,  wlio  strove  to  rescue  him  from  the 
assassins,  lie  was  conducted  along  the  ramparts,  riddled  with 
wounds,  aiul  at  last  struck  down  by  a  mortal  blow,  which  he 
received  with  the  fortitude  and  dignity  of  a  Itrave  soldier.  Thus 
(lid  the  S])aiiish  [)rople  ]irepare  for  their  resistance  to  the  French, 
by  couiiiicnciiig  with  the  slaughter  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
1  lit'ir  best  gfut-rals. 

Thomas  tli'  .Morla.  an  hyprocritical  llattt^rer  of  the  multitude, 
disguising  under  great  statelincss  a  base  submission  to  all  in 
jiower,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  captain-general  of  Anda- 
lusia. He  ciitci'tMl  immediately  into  ]iarl(n'  with  Admiral  i^osily. 
aiul  sumninnrd  him  to  surrender,  which  the  brave  French  admiral 
declared  lit'  would  not  do  till  he  had  defended  the  honour  of  his 
Hag  to  the  last  extremity.  Thomas  de  ]\Iorla.  however,  sought  to 
gain  time,  not  daring  to  I'csist  the  Sjianish  ]io])ulace  or  to  attack 
the  French:  meanwhile  he  i)usied  himself  in  making  the  Sjianish 
ships  take  a  iiosition  less  dangerous  for  them.  Cadiz  had  also 
its  insurrectional  junta,  which  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  that  of  Seville,  and  placed  itself  in  communication  with 
the  Fnglish.     The  Governor  of  (iibraltar,  Sir  11  ew  Dalrymple, 
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commanding  the  British  forces  in  those  parts,  and  observing 
with  extreme  soKcitude  what  was  passing  in  Spain,  had  ah-eady 
sent  emissaries  to  Cadiz  to  negotiate  a  truce,  to  offer  the 
friendship  of  Great  Britain,  her  succours  by  land  and  sea,  and 
a  division  of  5000  men  which  was  coming  from  Sicily.  The 
Spaniards  accepted  the  offers  of  a  truce  and  of  alliance,  but 
paused  before  so  serious  a  measure  as  the  introduction  of  an 
English  fleet  into  their  ports.  The  remembrance  of  Toulon  was 
sufficient  to  bring  the  blindest  of  men  to  reflection. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Cadiz,  the  commissioner 
sent  to  the  camp  of  St.  lloque  had  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  favourable  rece]5tion  from  General  Castafios,  for  whom  Fortune 
had  destined  a  higher  part  than  he  hoped  or  perhaps  even  wished 
for.  General  Castafios,  like  all  the  Spanish  military  officers  of 
that  time,  knew  no  more  of  war  than  was  learned  under  the  old 
system,  and  particularly  in  the  country  farthest  behindhand  of 
any  in  Europe.  But  if  he  did  not  surpass  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  military  experience,  lie  was  a  discreet  politician, 
full  of  sagacity  and  shrewdness,  but  sharing  none  of  the  savage 
passions  of  the  Spanish  people.  He  had  begun  by  judging  of 
the  insurrection  quite  as  severely  as  any  of  the  other  military 
commandants  his  colleagues,  had  explained  himself  frankly  to 
Colonel  Rogniat,  who  was  sent  to  Gibraltar  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  coast,  and  had  appeared  to  accept  very  cheerfully 
the  regeneration  of  Spain  from  the  hand  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bonaparte ;  so  that  at  Madrid  the  administration 
which  governed  till  Joseph  should  arrive  conceived  that  it  might 
reckon  upon  him.  But  when  he  saw  the  insurrection  so  general, 
so  violent,  so  imperative,  and  the  army  disposed  to  join  in  it,  he 
hesitated  no  longer,  and  submitted  to  tlie  orders  of  the  junta  of 
Seville,  censuring  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  in  profound 
secrecy,  the  concliict  which  in  public  he  appeared  to  pursue 
with  warmth  and  conviction.  There  were  in  the  camp  of  St. 
Roque  eight  or  nine  thousand  regular  troops.  Tliere  were  as 
many  at  Cadiz,  without  reckoning  the  corps  scattered  over  the 
rest  of  the  provinces,  which  formed  a  disposable  total  of  fifteen 
to  eighteen  thousand  organised  troops,  fit  to  serve  for  a  support 
to  the  popular  rising,  and  for  the  nucleus  of  a  numerous  army 
of  insurgents.  When  the  title  of  captain-general  was  decreed 
to  '^riiomas  de  INIorla,  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  was 
reserved  for  General  Castafios,  and  by  him  accepted.  He  was 
ordered  to  conccnfrate  tliein  between  Seville  and  Cadiz. 

Tlie  exa7n])]e  set  by  Seville  was  followed  by  all  the  cities  in 
Andahisia.  Jaen  and  Cordova  declared  themselves  in  insur- 
rection, and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  tlie  junta  of 
Seville.  Cordova,  seated  on  the  Upper  Guadalquivir,  entrusted 
the  command  of  its  insurgents  to  an  officer  usually  employed 
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in  the  pursuit  of  the  smugglers  and  banditti  of  the  Sierra 
Morena :  tliis  was  Augustin  d'Echavarri,  accustomed  to  partisan 
warfare  in  the  famous  mountains  of  which  he  was  the  guardian. 
Out  of  tlie  banditti,  wliom  it  was  his  business  to  put  down,  he 
made  soldiers,  uniting  with  them  the  peasants  of  Upper  Anda- 
lusia ;  and  he  proceeded  to  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
to  bar  the  access  against  the  French. 

Estramadura  had  participated  in  the  general  emotion,  for  in 
that  remote  province,  frecjuented  by  herdsmen  and  scarcely  at 
all  by  traders,  the  new  sjdrit  had  penetrated  in  a  less  degree 
than  in  the  others,  and  the  hatred  of  foreigners  had  retained 
all  its  energy.  Though  strongly  agitated  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  abdications  and  by  the  consecpient  insurrection  at  Seville, 
it  did  not  declare  itself  till  the  30th  of  May,  the  feast  of  St. 
Ferdinand.  As  at  Corufia,  the  populace  at  Badajoz  were  irri- 
tated at  not  seeing  the  flag  and  effigy  of  the  saint  displayed 
on  the  walls  of  that  fortress,  and  at  not  hearing  the  guns  fire 
as  usual  on  the  anniversary  of  that  solemnity.  The  people 
proceeded  to  the  batteries,  where  they  found  the  artillerymen 
beside  their  pieces,  but  not  daring  to  discharge  them  in  token 
of  rejoicing.  A  bold  woman,  loading  them  with  reproaches, 
seized  the  match  which  one  of  them  was  holding,  and  fired  the 
first  gun.  At  this  signal  the  whole  town  was  astir,  assembled, 
and  rose.  The  people  ran  according  to  custom  to  the  residence 
of  the  governor.  Count  de  la  Torre  del  Fresno,  to  enrol  him 
in  the  insurrection  or  put  him  to  death.  He  was  a  courtier- 
soldier,  of  extremely  mild  disposition,  suspected  as  a  friend  to 
tlie  Prince  of  the  I'eace,  and  reputed  to  be  not  very  favourable 
to  tlie  rash  idea  of  a  general  rising  against  the  French.  The 
people  began  to  parley  with  him.  and  were  soon  dissatisfied 
with  his  ambiguities.  A  courier  bringing  despatches  having 
arrived  at  the  moment,  they  took  umbrage  at  this  circumstance. 
alleging  that  they  were  cr)mnninications  brought  from  ^ladrid 
— that  is  to  say.  fi'om  the  French  autliointy,  which,  they  said, 
had  iiioi-e  empire  over  the  ca])tain-general  than  the  inspirations 
of  S|)ruiish  ])atriotism.  Fnder  the  influence  of  these  im]mta- 
tioiis  they  ln'oke  into  his  hoti^l,  and  obligc^l  him  to  Hee. 
I'inally,  having  ])ursued  him  to  a  guard-house,  where  he  had 
sought  an  asylum,  they  mui'dei'ed  him  in  the  very  arms  of  his 
soldiers.  After  the  death  of  this  unfoi-funate  officer,  a  junta 
was  foi'nied.  and  acknowledged  witliout  hesitation  the  supremacy 
of  that  of  Se\illi\  The  ])eo]ile  were  invited  to  take  arms  ;  all 
those  in  the  arsenal  of  Badajo/  were  distributed  among  them, 
and  as  the\"  wei-e  close  I0  the  frontier  of  I'ortugal,  near 
I'^lvas.  where  Kellermann's  division,  detached  from  the  army  of 
(i(Miei'al  Junot.  was  then  stationed,  all  well-dis-|K)sed  men  were 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  repair  of  the  walls  of  Badajoz.     The 
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junta  sent  an  address  to  the  Spanish  troops  in  Portugal,  exhort- 
ing them  to  desert.  Badajoz  offered  them  a  secure  asylum  on 
the  frontier,  and  useful  employment  for  their  devotion. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  southern  provinces  Grenada 
likewise  rose,  but  as  in  the  provinces  least  prompt  to  bestir 
themselves,  it  needed,  besides  the  emotion  of  the  abdications, 
the  feast  of  St.  Ferdinand  to  produce  an  insurrection  there. 
It  was  agitated  like  all  Spain  when,  on  the  29th  of  May,  an 
officer  from  the  junta  of  Seville  entered  the  city  in  an  ostenta- 
tious manner,  amidst  a  populace  disposed  to  turbulence,  and 
drew  the  crowd  after  him  to  the  residence  of  the  Captain- 
General  Escalante,  a  prudent  and  timid  man,  who  was  extremely 
(embarrassed  by  the  proposal  brought  by  that  officer  from 
Seville,  which  was  nothing  less  than  to  rise  and  to  declare  war 
against  France.  He  deferred  his  answer  till  the  following  day. 
The  following  day,  the  30th,  was  the  feast  of  St.  Ferdinand. 
The  people  assembled  tumultuously,  and  demanded  a  proces- 
sion in  honour  of  the  saint.  From  the  saint  they  passed  on 
to  the  royal  prisoner,  whom  they  proclaimed  by  the  title  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  ;  and  then  obliged  the  Governor-General 
Escalante  to  form  an  insurrectional  junta,  of  which  he  became 
president.  A  levy  en  masse  was  immediately  ordered,  and 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.  A  young  professor  of  the 
university,  since  ambassador  and  minister,  M.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  was  sent  to  Gibraltar  to  obtain  arms  and  military  stores. 
They  were  most  cheerfully  granted.  A  numerous  population 
was  immediately  regimented,  and  assembled  every  day  to 
exercise.  There  were,  as  we  have  already  observed,  three  fine 
Swiss  regiments,  one  at  Malaga,  another  at  Carthagena,  and 
the  third  at  Tarragona,  which  Napoleon  intended  to  concen- 
trate at  Grenada  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  on  the  high- 
road to  Andalusia,  in  order  that  Dupont,  who  had  already 
rallied  to  him  the  two  at  Madrid,  might  pick  them  up  on  his 
way.  Napoleon  conceived  that  by  placing  these  five  regiments 
along  with  French,  they  would  follow  ])recisely  the  impulsion 
of  the  latter.  This  combination  was  thwarted  by  the  insur- 
rection at  Grenada.  The  regiment  from  Malaga  was  taken  to 
Grenada,  and  Theodore  Reding,  Governor  of  Malaga,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  was  appointed  commandant-general  of  the 
troo]is  of  the  province. 

Blood  flowed  horribly  in  these  ]:)arts,  as  in  the  others.  At 
Malaga,  the  French  vice-consul  and  another  ])erson,  a  Spaniard, 
were  murdered.  At  Grenada,  Don  Pedro  Truxillo,  formerly 
(lOvernor  of  ]\falaga.  susiiected  on  account  of  liis  friendship  for 
the  demoiselles  Tndo,  to  whom  he  was  related,  was  by  desire 
of  the  po]iulace  apprehended  and  taken  to  t\w  Alhambra.  The 
iimta   wisliin"'  to  save   him,  determined  to  transfer  him  to  a 
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safer  prison.  Carried  off  on  tlie  way  by  the  populace,  he  was 
basely  assassinated,  and  his  body  dragged  about  the  streets. 
Two  other  suspected  persons,  the  corregidor  of  Velez  Malaga, 
and  one  Portillo,  a  skilful  agriculturist,  employed  by  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Andalusia, 
were  also  apprehended  in  compliance  with  the  like  demands, 
but  placed  out  of  the  city  in  a  Carthusian  convent,  where  it  was 
conceived  that  they  would  be  safer.  The  monks  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  feast-day.  when  the  assembled  people  came  to  buy 
and  drink  their  wine,  excited  the  drunken  peasants  to  murder 
the  two  unfortunate  men  confined  in  their  convent,  and  were 
instantly  ol)eyed.  The  hapless  corregidor  of  ^lalaga  and  the 
accomplished  Portillo  were  basely  slaughtered.  In  all  parts, 
ravage  and  murder  accompanied  and  sullied  the  noble  move- 
Tuent  of  the  S])anish  nation.  Not  far  from  Grenada,  at  Jaen, 
which  had  already  risen,  an  odious  crime  marked  the  new  revo- 
lution. In  order  to  pret  rid  of  its  correpfidor,  Jaen  had  sent  him 
to  Val  de  I'enas.  and  he  had  been  there  shot  by  the  peasants  of 
La  ^lancha. 

Previously  to  all  the  risings  which  we  have  enumerated, 
Carthagena  had  hoisted  the  standard  of  insurrection.  It  was 
on  the  22nd  of  the  mouth  of  May,  on  the  news  of  the  abdica- 
tions and  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Salcedo,  who  was  about  to 
sail,  in  order  to  conduct  the  squadron  which  had  previously  left 
Carthagena.  from  the  Balearic  Islands  to  Toulon,  that  Cartha- 
gena rose  from  the  double  motive  of  ])roclaiming  the  true  king 
and  of  saving  the  Spanish  fleet.  A  junta  was  formed  imme- 
diately, the  levy  en  masse  was  ordered,  and  counter-orders  were 
dt'S]iatched  to  the  S])anish  fleet.  ^J'his  rising  at  Carthagena  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  an  immense  fpiantity  of  anus 
and  warlike  stores,  which  were  immediately  distributed  among 
till"  inhabitant >  of  the  whole  neighlxiuring  countrv.  At  the 
call  of  Cartliagi-na.  Murcia  I'ose  two  days  afterwards,  that  is  to 
say,  on  tht-  24th  of  May.  The  volunteers  of  the  two  ])rovinces 
united  nn(l<-i'  Don  Conzales  de  Llamas,  formerly  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  militia,  appointed  to  command  them.  ^Lhe  rendez- 
vous assigni'd  was  on  the  Xucar,  in  order  to  give  a  hand  to 
the  \^alencians. 

At  the  same  instant,  in  fact.  \'alencia  also  jiad  risen,  and 
with  the  acconqianimfnt  of  horrible  circumstances.  'Liie  rich 
and  po])ulons  \'alencia.  sratcd  amidst  its  beautiful  lluerta,  had 
not  less  ])retension  to  ruli"  than  Seville  or  GriMiada.  Its  ])opu- 
lation.  lively,  ardi-nt.  tumultuous,  was  not  ca])able  of  suffering 
itself  to  be  outstri])]')ed  by  any  other.  It  was  on  the  very  dav 
of  the  arrival  of  tlie  C"Ui'i' r  announcing  the  abdications  that 
the  rising  took  ])lace.  Jn  one  of  the  ]irinci]ial  ])u])lic  ]ilaces  of 
\  aleneia.  a  jjopular  haranguer.  reading  to  the  asseiiib!t>d  crowd 
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the  Madrid  Gazette  containing  the  abdications,  tore  the  paper 
in  pieces,  crying  "  Down  with  the  French  !  Ferdinand  VII.  for 
ever ! "  An  immense  multitude  gathered  round  him,  and  ran 
to  the  authorities,  to  engage  them  in  the  insurrection.  But  first 
of  all  these  people  resolved  to  give  themselves  a  chief.  They 
chose  Father  Rico,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  was  eloquent  and 
daring,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  go  and  speak  to  the 
authorities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  captain- 
general.  Count  de  la  Conquista,  whom  he  found,  like  all  the 
captains-general,  not  disposed  to  comply,  from  prudence  and 
aversion  for  the  mob.  He  prevailed  over  him,  nevertheless, 
without  murdering  him,  promising  himself  to  do  something 
better  shortly,  and  then  repaired  to  the  tribunal  of  Accord, 
the  principal  magistracy  of  the  province,  and  dictated  to  it  his 
resolutions,  he,  Rico,  the  monk,  still  talking,  ordering,  deciding 
for  all.  The  formation  of  a  junta  was  immediately  resolved 
upon  and  executed.  The  highest  nobles  of  the  country  had 
seats  in  it  along  with  the  vilest  agitators  of  the  streets.  The 
Count  de  la  Conquista  not  appearing  zealous  or  energetic 
enough,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  a  rich  proprietor  of  the  province, 
the  Count  de  Cerbellon,  was  chosen  to  command  the  troops.  A 
levy  en  masse  was  ordered,  and  application  was  made  for  arms 
to  Carthagena,  whence  they  were  most  cheerfully  sent. 

So  far  all  was  well  in  reference  to  the  insurrection  and 
Spanish  patriotism.  But  the  authorities,  though  subjugated, 
appeared  liable  to  suspicion.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  against  their 
will  that  they  had  followed  a  movement  which  they  regarded  as 
mischievous,  because  it  ]ilaced  Spain  between  the  French  armies 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  furious  populace  on  the  other.  It  was 
therefore  thought  desirable  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  their 
reports  to  Madrid,  and  a  courier  was  stopped  and  his  despatches 
were  carried  to  the  Count  de  Cerbellon,  to  be  read  before  the 
assembled  multitude.  Tlu^se  despatches  were  actually  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the  most  exalted 
functionaries,  for  they  solicited  assistance  from  Madrid  against 
the  people  wlio  were  rising.  The  daughter  of  Count  de  Cer- 
bellon, wlio  was  present  at  this  scene,  perceiving  the  danger, 
snatched  u])  those  despatches,  and  tore  them  into  a  thousand 
])i('Ces  before  tlie  eyes  of  tlie  astonished  crowd,  disconcerted  by 
the  courage  of  that  noble  lady.  Singular  nation,  which,  like  all 
yet  simple  nations,  having  only  the  vices  and  virtues  of  nature, 
blended  the  example  of  tlie  most  atrocious  barbarity  with  that 
of  the  noblest  devotedness. 

But  the  Valencian  ^lojinlace  soon  made  itself  amends  for  the 
blood  which  it  had  been  prevented  from  spilling.  It  had  been 
reinarked  that  a  nobleman  of  the  province,  J)on  Miguel  de 
Saavedra,  Haron  of  Albalat,  was  verv  remiss  in  attendinf^  the 
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meetings  of  the  junta,  of  which  he  had  been  nominated  a 
member.  He  went  to  them  very  rarely,  because,  as  colonel  of 
militia,  he  had  a  few  years  before  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon 
the  populace  of  \'aleucia  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order. 
This  recollection  made  Vim  uneasy,  and  he  remained  in  prefer- 
ence in  the  country.  Presently  a  re])oi't  was  circulated  that  the 
Baron  of  Albalat  was  betraying  the  cause  of  the  insurrection. 
Messengers  came  to  fetch  him  from  his  residence  ;  they  con- 
ducted him  to  A'alencia.  and  he  was  conveyed  to  Count  de 
Orbellon's,  where  tliose  who  interested  themselves  for  him 
hoped  that  he  would  be  safer.  Father  l^ico  had  hastened  for- 
ward to  save  him.  The  Count  de  Cerbellon,  less  courageous 
than  iiis  daughter,  showed  no  disposition  to  compromise  himself 
in  behalf  of  an  old  friend  who  came  to  him  to  beg  his  life,  lie 
ivsolved  to  send  him  to  the  citadel,  of  which,  owing  to  the  com- 
])licity  of  the  troops,  the  people  had  made  themselves  masters, 
and  where  all  whom  it  was  wished  to  save  from  the  fury  of  the 
multitude  were  crowded  together.  Father  Kico,  full  of  zeal  for 
the  defence  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  escort,  and  brought  him  unharmed  through  the 
streets  of  Valencia,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  populace 
athirst  for  blood.  But  on  reaching  the  principal  place  of  the 
city,  the  mob,  having  increased  and  become  more  compact,  broke 
the  s(|uare  of  soldiers  in  which  the  unfortunate  Baron  of  Albalat 
was.  tore  hiiu  from  the  hands  of  those  who  were  defending  him, 
despatched  him  without  mercy,  and  carried  his  liead  about  on 
tilt'  end  of  a  pike. 

The  consternation  was  general  at  \  alencia.  es]iecially  among 
I  he  higher  classes,  wlio  found  themselves  treated  as  suspected 
l)ersons.  like  the  Frtnich  noblesse  in  1793.  To  avert  the  danger. 
they  multiplied  their  voluntary  donations,  and  enrolled  them- 
selves ill  the  new  levies,  without  succeedini;'  in  soothino-  the 
distrust  and  the  rage  of  the  people,  which  increased  every  day. 
it  bt^came  eviiK'nt.  in  fact,  that  one  victim  would  not  appease 
their  sanguinary  fury.  Rico,  the  I'ranciscan  monk,  already 
found  his  authority  underniiniMl  by  a  rival.  'J'liis  rival  was  a 
fanatic  who  had  come  from  ^Madrid,  the  Canon  Calvo.  whose 
passion^  were  heated  by  a  contest  between  the  .Jesuits  and  the 
•lan>i'nisls,  in  which  he  had  supported  the  former  against  the 
latter.  lie  had  repaii-ed  to  \'alencia.  conceiving  ajijiarently  that 
he  sliould  there  find  a  more  (\\tensive  (it>ld  for  the  exercise  of 
his  rage.  He  affected  exti-enie  dtnotion.  took  more  time  than 
anv  other  person  in  saying  mass,  and  had  liecome  the  princijial 
idol  of  the  po]nilace.  Calvo  adopted  the  usual  theine  of  those 
who  in  revolutions  wish  to  surpass  others,  and  accused  Father 
Kico  of  lukewarmness.  In  the  citadel  of  \  alencia  there  were 
three  or  four  hundred  French  traders  attracted  by  commerce  to 
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that  city,  and  many  of  whom  had  been  long  settled  there.    They 
had  been  put  into  this  place  out  of  humanity  and  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  ferocity  of  the  multitude.     The  atrocious  Calvo 
had  persuaded  a  fanatical  band  that  here  was  the  only  holocaust 
well-pleasing  to  God,  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  cause  which 
they  were   serving.     Doubting  whether  he   should  be  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  citadel  with  his  troop  of  assassins  to  con- 
summate the  abominable  crime  which  he  meditated,  he  stationed 
his  band  at  a  postern-gate  opening  upon  the  sea-shore :  he  then 
introduced  himself  into  the  citadel ;  and  affecting  humanity,  he 
persuaded  the  French  that  they  should  all  be  slaughtered  unless 
they  fled  in  all  haste  by  the  postern  leading  to  the  shore.     The 
unfortunate  creatures,  following  his  advice,  sallied  forth,  women, 
children,  and  all,  by  the  fatal  outlet,  which  they  considered  as 
the  only  one  to  save  their  lives.     No  sooner  did  they  appear 
than  muskets,   swords,   knives,  were  pitilessly  plied  for  their 
destruction.    The  murderers,  gorged  with  blood,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  solicited  mercy  for  about  sixty  who  were  not  yet  de- 
spatched.    Calvo,  perceiving  that  the  zeal  of  his  cut-throats  had 
cooled,  feigned  compliance  with  their  wish,  and  intimated  that 
he  would  take  with  him  the  sixty  victims  thus   spared.     He 
conducted  them  to  a  by-place,  where  a  fresh  band  completed 
the   execrable   sacrifice.      Thus   did   our   unfortunate   country- 
men expiate  the  faults  of  their  government  without  having  any 
share  in  them  ! 

All  in  V'alencia  not  belonging  to  the  vilest  of  the  populace 
were  deeply  afflicted.  Next  day  Rico  the  monk,  incensed  at 
these  acts  which  disgraced  the  cause  of  the  insurrection, 
attempted  to  denounce  to  the  public  honour  the  crimes  of 
Calvo ;  but  he  could  not  prevail,  Calvo  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  Father  Rico  was  obliged  tx)  conceal  himself.  Calvo  was 
audaciously  ])roclaiined  a  member  of  the  junta,  to  the  great 
scandal  and  the  great  alarm  of  all  honest  men.  Eight  of  the 
unfortunate  French,  who  liad  escaped  as  by  miracle  from  the 
general  ?nassacre,  still  lived.  Not  knowing  where  to  take  refuge, 
tliey  went  and  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  murderer 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  junta.  Calvo  ordered  or  suffered  them 
to  be  slaughtered,  and  th(Mr  blood  s])irted  on  the  garments  of  the 
members  of  tlie  junta,  wlio  fled,  sfMzed  witli  dread  and  horror. 

So  many  crimes,  however,  at  lengtli  produced  a  reaction. 
I''ather  Rico  took  courage,  issued  from  his  retreat,  repaired  to 
the  junta,  attacked  Calvo  to  liis  face,  denounced  him,  com- 
pelhMJ  him  to  defend  liimself,  com]iletely  disconcerted  him,  and 
obtained  an  order  for  his  arrest.  Conveyed  first  to  the  Balearic 
Islands,  then  brought  back  to  Valencia,  Calvo  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  strangled  in  his  prison.  Honest  men  regained 
s  inic  asceudencv  o\ci-  tlic  \illaiiis  who  liad  ruled  \'alfncia.     For 
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the  rest,  extraordinary  zeal  in  arming,  for  they  were  aware 
that  they  should  soon  have  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
iust  vengeance  of  the  French,  thousrh  it  did  not  excuse,  vet  made 
some  slight  amends  for  the  atrocious  crimes  of  which  Valencia 
had  just  bt-en  the  odious  theatre. 

All  the  towns  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  such  as  Castellon 
de  la  Plana.  Tortosa,  Tarragona,  followed  the  general  example. 
The  powerful  Barcelona,  containing  as  large  a  population  as  the 
capital  of  Spain,  accustomed,  if  not  to  command,  at  least  never 
to  obey,  burned  with  impatience  to  rise.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  abdications,  on  the  25th  of  May,  all  the  posting- 
bills  were  torn  down ;  an  immense  population  thronged  the 
public  places,  hate  in  their  hearts  and  indignation  in  their 
eyes.  But  General  Uuhesme,  at  the  head  of  12.000  men.  partly 
French,  partly  Italians,  repressed  the  movement,  and  from  the 
lofty  site  of  the  citadel  and  the  fort  of  Mont  Jouy,  threatened 
to  burn  the  city  if  it  stirred.  Under  this  iron  hand  Barcelona 
trembled,  but  took  no  pains  to  dissemble  its  rage.  Murat,  still 
under  illusion  in  regard  to  Spain,  had  granted  to  the  Catalans 
the  right  to  wear  anns,  which  had  been  taken  from  them 
under  Philip  V..  meaning  thereby  to  reward  them  for  their 
apparent  submission.  To  this  testimony  of  confidence  they 
responded  by  immediately  buying  up  all  tlie  muskets  that  were 
to  be  had,  all  the  ])owder  and  lead  for  sale  in  the  public 
depots,  and  the  peasants  of  the  luountains  and  the  people  of 
the  towns  were  seen  parting  with  the  most  valuable  things 
they  possessed,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  obtaining 
arms.  Every  day  the  most  trilling  accident  at  Barcelona 
l)ecame  an  occasion  for  riot.  A  stone  that  fell  from  the  fort 
of  Mont  Jouy  had  struck  a  fisherman.  The  iwor  fellow, 
wounded,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  French,  was  carried  on  a  hand- 
barrow  over  the  whole  city  to  excite  the  public  indignation. 
The  ])resence  of  our  troo])s  repressed  the  rising  connuotion. 
On  another  day  a  liter  of  one  of  the  Italian  regiments  observ- 
ing a  S]ianisli  l)()y  mimicking  him  in  mockerv.  drew  his  sword 
to  enforce  res])ect :  a  fresh  tumult  ensued,  and  threatened  this 
time  to  become  general.  J^ut  the  French  army  again  succeedetl 
l)v  its  attitude  \n  sto])]ung  the  insurrection.  The  indiscipline 
ol'  tlie  Italian  troops,  {•■'■s  rt^served  in  their  coiuluct  than  ours, 
contributed  al-r)  to  {\v  irritation  ot'  tlie  Spaniards.  The  most 
turbulent  of  tliein,  howt-ve)'.  finding  themselves  too  tightlv 
curbi^(h  iled  to  N'alencia.  ^lanresa.  Lei-ida.  aiul  Saragossa  ;  and 
P)arcelona  l)ecame  not  more  friendly  to  the  i'"rench.  h\\\  more 
quiet. 

The  other  towns  of  Catalonia,  (urona.  ^lanresa.  Lerida.  rose 
in  insurrection.  All  the  villnges  ilid  the  same.  Barcelona, 
however,  was  kept  down  ;   Catalonia  conid  not  undertake  any- 
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thing  very  serious ;  and  this  proves  that  if  precautions  had 
been  better  taken,  and  that  if  sufficient  forces  had  been  timely 
placed  in  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  the  general  insurrection 
might  have  been,  if  not  prevented,  at  least  quelled  and  greatly 
retarded  in  its  progress. 

Lastly,  Saragossa,  the  immortal  Saragossa,  had  not  been  the 
last,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed,  in  responding  to  the  cry  of 
Spanish  independence.     It  was  on  the  24th  of  May,  two  days 
after  Carthagena,  two  days  before  Seville,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Asturias,  that  it  had  risen.     On  the  arrival  of  the  courier  from 
Madrid  bringing  the  news  of  the  abdications,  the  people,  as  in 
the  other  provinces,  had  thronged  to  the  hotel  of  the  captain- 
general,  Don  Juan  de  Guillermi,  and  finding  him  timid  like  the 
other  captains-general,  had  deposed  him,  and  placed  General 
Mori,  chief  of  the  staff,  in  his  room.     The  latter  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  25th,  convoked  a  junta  to  satisfy  the  people,  and 
to  surround  himself  with  a  council  that  should  share  his  respon- 
sibility.    General  Mori  and  the  junta,  sensible  of  the  twofold 
danger  of  being  at  the  same  time  under  the  hand  of  the  popu- 
lace  and  under  the  hand  of  the  French,  who  filled  Navarre, 
were  much  perplexed.     The  people,  whom  the  most  ardent  zeal 
would  scarcely  have  satisfied,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  chiefs 
who  did   not  participate  in  its  own  excitement,   but  without 
murdering  them,  and  gave  the  command  to  a  celebrated  per- 
sonage,  Joseph  Palafox  de  Melzi,   own   nephew  of  the   Duke 
de  Melzi,  vice-chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     He  was  a 
handsome  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  had  served  in  the  life- 
guards, and  was  known  for  having  boldly  withstood  the  desires 
of  a  dissolute  queen  whose  notice  he  had  attracted.     Attached 
to  Ferdinand  Vil.,   whom   he   went  to  visit  at   Bayonne,  and 
whom  he  had  found  a  captive  and  in  duress,  he  had  come  to 
Saragossa,  liis  native  place,  awaiting,  concealed  in  the  environs, 
tlie  moment  for  serving  him   whom  he  regarded   as  the   only 
Icgititnatc  sovereign.     The  peo])Ie,  informed  of  these  particulars, 
liastened  to  seek  and  to  appoint  liim  captain-general.     Palafox 
accepted   the    office,   called  around    him    a    monk,  very  clever 
and  very  brave,  an  old  experienced  officer  of  artillery,  and  a 
professor   from   whom  he  had  formerly  received  lessons ;    and 
availing  himself  of  tlieir  knowledge  to  supply  his  own  deficiency, 
for  he  knew  nothing  of  war  or  of  politics,  he  placed  himself 
at   the  liead  of  the  affairs  of  Aragon.     His   heroic  soul   soon 
enabled  lum  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  the  qualifications 
for  command.      Palafox  convoked  the   Cortes  of  the  province, 
or(lei-(>d  a  levy  en  masse,  and  called  the  fine  and  valiant  Ara- 
gonese  po]:)ulation  to  arms.     His  appeal  was  not  only  listened  to, 
))ut  antici])ated  everywhere.      In  short,  such  were  the  agitation 
and  excitement,  that  on  the  confines  of  Aragon  and  Navarre, 
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at  Logrolio,  only  five  or  six  leagues  i'loni  the  French  troops, 
the  people  rose.  They  did  the  same  at  Santander.  on  our  right, 
and  even  in  the  rear  of  our  columns. 

Thus,  in  eight  days,  from  the  22nd  to  the  30th  of  May,  all 
Spain,  without  any  concert  between  one  province  and  another, 
had  risen  under  the  impulse  of  one  sentiment,  that  of  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  events  at  Bayonne.  The  characteristic 
traits  of  this  national  insurrection  had  been  everywhere  the 
same — hesitation  of  the  higher  classes,  unanimous  and  irresis- 
tible indignation  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  very  soon  equal  de- 
votedness  of  all;  local  formation  of  insurrectional  governments; 
levy  en  masse  ;  desertion  of  the  regular  army  to  join  in  the  in- 
surrection ;  voluntary  donations  of  the  higher  clergy,  fanatical 
ardour  of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  in  short,  everywhere  patriotism, 
infatuation,  ferocity,  noble  actions,  atrocious  crimes  ;  a  mon- 
archical revolution,  proceeding  like  a  democratic  revolution, 
because  the  instrument  was  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  the  people, 
and  because  the  result  promised  to  be  so  too.  namely,  a  reform 
of  the  ancient  institutions  which  Spain  was  taught  to  hope  for, 
in  order  to  oppose  France  with  her  own  weapons. 

The.se  spontaneous  insurrections,  which  broke  out  between 
the  22nd  and  the  30th  of  May,  were  known  only  successively 
and  tardily  at  Bayonne,  where  Xapoleon  resided,  and  where  he 
continued  to  reside  during  the  whole  month  of  June  and  the 
first  days  of  July.  At  first  those  f)nly  were  heard  of  which 
took  ])lace  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  French  army,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  Asturias,  Old  Castille.  and  Aragon.  The  difficulty 
of  communication,  always  great  in  Spain,  having  been  much 
increased  at  that  moment,  for  the  couriers  were  not  only  stopped 
but  most  fre((uently  murdered,  was  the  cause  that  at  Madrid 
<n'en  tlie  French  staff  knew  scarcely  anything  of  what  was  ])ass- 
ing  beyond  N(^w  Castille  and  La  ]Nrancha.  Thev  learned  only 
that  in  tlie  other  provinces  great  disturbance,  extreme  agitation 
prevailed;  still  tliey  were  ignorant  of  the  details;  and  it  was 
Itut  by  (legi-ees  and  in  the  course  of  June  that  they  were  informed 
of  all  that  had  lia])])eiied  u])  to  the  end  of  ^lav,  and  this  know- 
ledge they  derived  only  from  confidential  cnmmunications,or  from 
the  bravadoes  of  Spaniards  re]ieating  at  Madrid  what  ]irivate 
letters  brought  by  nie<sengers  had  revealed  to  them. 

As  soon  as  Xa])ol(>oii  was  ajijji'ised  at  Bayonne  of  the  events 
at  Oviedo.  Valladolid.  Logrono.  and  Saragossa.  wliich  had  oc- 
curred close  to  hitn.  and  of  which  he  was  not  informed  till  seven 
or  eight  (lavs  after  they  hajipened,  he  gave  ])rompt  and  energetic 
orders  for  sto]i]iing  tlu-  insurrection  before  it  had  spread  and 
l)econie  consolidated.  He  had  taken  carr>  to  jilace  between 
liayonne  and  ^ladrid.  on  the  rear  of  ^larshal  ^loncey  and  of 
( General    f)ii])ont.  the   C(jrps  of  ]\rarshal    Bessiert^s,  composed  of 
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^Merle's,  Verdier's,  and  Lasalle's  divisions.  Merle's  division  had 
been  formed  of  some  third  battalions  drawn  from  the  coasts, 
and  of  the  fourth  battalions  of  the  legions  of  reserve ;  Verdier's 
division  of  the  provisional  regiments  from  No.  13  to  No.  18,* 
the  first  twelve  composing,  as  we  have  seen,  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Moncey.  At  this  moment  the  Polish  corps  admitted  into  the 
service  of  France  were  arriving :  they  consisted  of  a  superb 
regiment  of  cavalry,  900  or  looo  strong,  since  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  Polish  lancers ;  of  three  good  regiments  of  infantry  of 
1500  to  1600  men  each,  and  known  by  the  ap]3ellation  of  ist, 
2nd,  and  3rd  of  the  Vistula.  Lastly,  Napoleon  had  succes- 
sively brought,  either  from  Paris  or  from  the  camps  established 
on  the  coast,  the  4th  light  and  the  15th  of  the  line,  the  2nd  and 
12th  light,  the  I4tli  and  44th  of  the  line,  making  them  succeed 
one  another  from  Paris  to  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  from  the  camp 
of  Boulogne  to  the  camps  in  Bretagne,  from  the  camps  in  Bre- 
tagne  to  Bayonne,  so  as  to  afford  them  time  to  rest  themselves, 
and  occasion  to  be  useful  where  they  made  any  stay.  He  ordered, 
moreover,  two  seasoned  battalions  of  the  guard  of  Paris  to  be 
despatched  by  post.  If,  therefore,  he  had  not  at  hand  the 
amount  of  resources  that  might  have  been  sufficient  to  suppress 
tlie  Spanish  insurrection  immediately,  he  made  amends  for  the 
deficiency  by  his  genius  of  organisation  ;  and  he  had  already 
found  means  to  collect  some  forces,  which  enabled  him  to  apply 
a  first  remedy  to  the  evil  by  the  arrival  of  six  French  regiments 
of  old  formation  and  three  Polish  regiments.  There  arrived 
also,  l)y  the  name  of  marching  regiments,  numerous  detachments 
destined  to  recruit  tlie  provisional  regiments, -|-  and  which  before 

'"■  In  i'a(-t,  thero  were  no  more  formed  tli.'in  tlie  I3tli,  I4tli,  17th,  and  l8tli 
re^nments,  the  detachments  for  the  I51h  and  i6th  bein<;-  wanting:. 

t  From  these  various  designations  one  may  form  some  idea  of  the  compli- 
cation which  the  extent  of  the  wants  and  the  resources  had  produced  in  the 
orL'anisation  which  Bonaparte  nianapred  with  so  much  penius.  There  were 
old  French  reirimcnts  of  tli(^  line,  nuniliered  i  to  112, 'besides  ligdit  retriments, 
numhen;d  I  to  32,  which  were  scattered  in  I'oland.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Illyria, 
and  which  had  tlicir  dcpnt  battalions  on  tlie  Rhine  or  on  the  Alps.  There 
were,  inoreovcr.  rc<^imcnt,s  called  provisional,  which  had  becTi  formed  of  com- 
])anics  drafted  from  depot  battalions,  and  which  were  detached  into  Spain  to 
serve  there  under  a  tcm|iorary  form.  Th(>re  were,  besides,  the  detachments 
-ul)sequently  drafted  from  these  same  depots  to  reinforce  the  provisional 
re<^ri,|,(.iits,  and  which  durino;  their  passat^'c  formed  niarchinp:  resjiments.  'J'he 
live  legions  of  reserve,  the  first  tlirct:  battalions  of  which  comjiosed  the  corps 
of  (iineral  Dupont,  the  fourth  battalions  of  which  formed  one  of  the  divisions 
of  .Mar>h;d  J5e-si(T  >.  the  liftli  and  sixth  batralions  of  which  remained  to  be 
organis(Ml.  came  under  a  new  bead.  There  were,  lastly,  t,he  Italians,  the  Poles, 
the  Swiss,  who  cimcnrri'd  on  their  parts  in  the  composition  of  the  forces  which 
Napoleon  had  at  ids  di-po>al.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  follow  with  sns- 
f  aim-d  at  tent  ion  t  lic>e  beads,  >o  diverse  and  so  numerous,  if  oiu^  would  appre- 
ciate the  jdodiL'ious  art  with  which  Najioleon  managed  his  forces,  and  if  one 
wi.-lio  alinve  all  to  comjirehend  how  it  hajipened  that  notwithstanding  this 
lirodigious  art  bis  resources  began  to  be  below  t.he  immensity  of  the  task  which 
be  bad  unfortunately  undertaken. 
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their  iucor|)oratiou  with  the  hitter  rendered  services  all  along 
the  route  which  they  had  to  traverse. 

Napoleon  immediately  ordered  General  Verdier  to  hasten  to 
Logrono  with  1 500  infantry,  300  horse,  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  to  make  a  severe  exam])le  of  that  town.  He 
ordered  General  Lefebvre-Desnoettes,  a  brilliant  officer  com- 
manding the  horse  chasseurs  of  the  imperial  guard,  to  proceed 
to  Pampeluna,  with  the  Polish  lancers,  some  battalions  of  pro- 
\isional  infantry,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  to  collect,  moreover, 
in  that  place  some  third  battalions  which  formed  its  garrison, 
the  whole  composing  a  total  of  about  4C)00  men,  and  to  tly  to 
Saragossa,  to  restore  order  in  that  capital  of  Aragon.  A  depu- 
tation com"|:)Osed  of  several  meiubers  of  the  junta  was  to  precede 
(ieiieral  Lefebvre-Desnoettes,  and  to  employ  persuasion  before 
force ;  but  if  ])ersuasion  ^n'oved  unavailing,  force  was  to  be 
energetically  applied  to  the  evil.  Napoleon  prescribed  to 
Marshal  Bc^ssieres,  as  soon  as  General  Verdier  should  have 
finished  with  l^ogrono,  to  fall  back  with  General  Lasalle's 
cavalry  u]ion  Valladolid,  to  restore  trancjuillity  in  Old  Castille. 
lie  despatched  General  Savary-  to  Madrid,  to  supply  the  place 
of  Murat,  who  was  ill,  to  issue  orders  in  his  name,  so  as  that 
the  command  should  not  a]i]iear  to  be  changed.  He  enjoined 
him  to  direct  Frere's  division,  the  third  of  General  Dupont's, 
to  Tiiarch  back  from  the  Escurial  to  Segovia,  which  had  risen, 
and  to  despatch  a  column  of  3000  or  4000  men  upon  Saragossa 
by  a  backward  movement  to  the  left  on  Guadalaxara.  Having 
])icked  u]i  some  vague  reports  of  the  insurrection  at  Valencia, 
lie  ordered  ^larshal  INfoncey's  first  division  to  be  despatched 
from  AFadrid,  with  a  Sjianish  auxiliary  coi'ps,  with  directions 
to  proceed  to  Cuenea,  to  halt  there  if  tlie  reports  of  an  insurrec- 
tion at  \'alencia  Avere  not  confirmed,  and  to  push  forward  for 
that  city  if  they  were  confirmed.  Yet  as  it  was  a  small  force 
for  reducing  a  city  of  I00,000  souls  (60.OOO  in  the  city,  40,000 
in  tlie  iluei'ta).  Napoleon  ordered  General  Duhesme  to  send 
( Miabiviii's  division  from  Barcelona  u])on  Tarragona  and  Tortosa, 
which  by  the  way  would  re])ress  the  movements  in  Catalonia, 
fix  the  Swiss  regiment  of  I'arrngona  in  the  cause  of  France, 
and  debouch  by  the  coast  u]ion  Valencia,  while  ^Marshal  ^loncey 
would  deboncli  upon  that  city  by  the  mountains. 

But  it  was  ])articularly  towards  Andalusia  and  the  FrtMich 
lleet  at  Cadiz  thai  the  solicitude  of  Na]X)leon  was  dirt^cted.  Ever 
since  the  first  moments  lu^  had  thought  of  ordering  Dupont 
towards  Andalusia,  where  it  ap]ieared  to  him  tliat  too  many 
Spanish  troo])S  had  btn^n  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  where  he 
a])prehended,  besi(l(»s,  some  attempt  of  the  English.  He  had 
placed  that  general  in  advance  with  a  first  (hvision  at  Toledo, 
a  second  at  Aranjuez,  a  third  at  the  Escurial,  so  as  to  be  en 
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Echelon  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  recommending  to  him 
expressly  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  start  at  the  jfirst  signal. 
On  the  news  of  the  insurrection  the  order  for  departure  had 
been  despatched,  and  General  Dupont  had  marched  (at  the  end 
of  May)  towards  the  Sierra  Morena.  Napoleon  reckoned  upon 
this  general,  who  had  hitherto  been  always  brave,  brilliant,  and 
successful,  and  for  whom  he  destined  a  marshal's  baton  on  the 
first  eminent  occasion.  Napoleon  had  no  doubt  that  he  would 
find  it  in  Spain.  That  unfortunate  general  had  no  doubt  of 
this  himself.  Horrible  and  cruel  mystery  of  Fate,  always 
unforeseen  in  its  favours  and  in  its  severities ! 

Napoleon,  who  would  not  urge  hinx  too  far  into  the  extremity 
of  Spain  without  sufficient  means  for  maintaining  his  ground 
there,  sent  him  several  reinforcements.  Having  despatched  him 
with  his  first  division  only,  that  of  General  Barbou,  he  ordered 
the  second  to  be  marched  to  Toledo,  that  it  might  rejoin  him  if 
lie  had  need  of  it.  He  directed,  moreover,  that  there  should  be 
given  to  him  immediately  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  of  the  corps 
(Varni^c,  the  seamen  of  the  guard,  who  were  to  man  the  two 
new  ships  prepared  at  Cadiz  ;  lastly,  the  two  Swiss  regiments  of 
the  old  garrison  of  INladrid  (those  of  Pi'eux  and  Reding),  at  that 
moment  united  at  Talavera.  Kellermann's  division,  belonging 
to  Junot's  corps  (VarnUe,  stationed  at  Elvas,  on  the  frontier  of 
Portuu'al  and  Andalusia,  the  three  other  Swiss  reoiments  from 
Tarragona,  Carthagena,  and  Malaga,  which  Napoleon  supposed 
to  be  concentrated  at  Gi'enada,  might  make  General  Dupont's 
corps  amount  to  20,000  men  at  least,  even  without  the  junction 
of  the  second  and  tliii-d  divisions — a  force  assuredly  sufficient  to 
keep  down  Andalusia,  and  to  save  Cadiz  from  any  coup  dc  main 
of  the  English.  General  Dupont  was  enjoined  to  march  with 
the  utmost  haste  towards  the  object  which  most  engaged 
Napoleon's  thoughts,  that  is  to  say,  towards  Cadiz  and  the 
s{|uadron  of"  Admiral  Rosily. 

in  const'(|uence  of  tliese  orders,  there  were  to  be  left  at  Madrid 
two  of  Marshal  Moncey's  divisions  and  two  of  General  Dupont's 
divisions,  for  tliese  latter,  placed  between  the  Escnrial,  Aranjuez, 
and  Toledo,  were  considered  as  being  at  Madrid  itself.  There 
were,  moreover,  to  be  left  there  the  cuirassiers  and  the  imperial 
guard,  that  is  to  say,  about  25,000  or  30,000  men,  exclusive  of 
tli("  escort  of  old  rt'giments  that  was  to  accompany  King  -Joseph. 
Tlier(>  was  good  ground  to  believe  that  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  giiai'd  against  unforeseen  cases;  for  it  was  not  yet  known  how 
iufi'iist'.  liow  daring,  and  above  all,  how  general  the  insurrection 
was.  OnliM-s  were  despatched  afresh  to  construct  in  Madrid, 
I'itlicr  at  tlic  royal  palace  or  at  J^uen  J^'tiro,  real  pl((r.cs  d'armes, 
in  wliirli  niiglil  be  d('|)osited  the  wounded,  the  sick,  the  military 
stori's.  the  cliests.  and  lastly,  the  baggage  of  the  army. 
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These  orders,  given  directly  for  the  northern  provinces,  and 
indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  staff  of  Madrid  for  the 
southern  provinces,  were  immediately  executed.  General  Verdier 
marched  first,  with  the  14th  provisional  regiment,  about  200 
horse,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  from  Vittoria  for  Logrono. 
On  reaching  Guardia,  not  far  from  the  Ebro,  he  learned  that  the 
bridge  over  the  Ebro,  which  must  be  crossed  to  go  to  Logrono, 
was  occupied  by  the  insurgents.  lie  crossed  the  river  at  El 
Ciego  in  a  ferry-boat,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  June  he 
advanced  towards  Logrono.  The  insurgents,  composed  of  the 
populace  and  peasants  of  the  environs,  to  the  number  of  2000 
or  3000.  had  obstructed  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  all  sorts  of  materials.  They  had  placed  in  battery  seven 
old  ]Heces  of  cannon,  mounted  by  cartwrights  of  the  place  upon 
carriages  of  tlieir  own  making,  and  they  kept  behind  their  rude 
tMitrenchments,  animated  by  much  enthusiasm  but  little  braveiy. 
After  the  first  discharges  they  ran  away  from  our  young  soldiers, 
who  removed  on  the  run  all  the  obstacles  with  which  the  insur- 
gents had  endeavoured  to  stop  them.  The  rout  of  these  first 
opponents  was  so  prompt  that  General  Verdier  had  not  time 
to  turn  Logrono,  to  envelop  and  take  them  prisoners.  Our 
infantry  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  our  horse  outside  the  place, 
killed  about  a  hundred  of  them  with  the  bayonet  and  the  sword. 
W^'  had  only  one  man  killed  and  five  wounded,  but  among  thcni 
two  officers.  From  the  insurgents  were  taken  their  seven  pieces 
of  cannon  and  8o,000  infantry  cartridges.  The  Bishop  of  Cala- 
liorra,  who  had  against  his  will  been  put  at  their  head,  obtained 
mercy  foi-  th<'  town  of  Logrono,  which  at  his  solicitation  was 
exem])ted  from  pillage,  and  merelv  subjected  to  a  contribution 
of  30.000  f.  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  among  whom  this 
sum  was  immediately  distributed. 

This  conduct  of  the  insurgents  was  not  a])t  to  produce  any 
high  idea  of  the  resistance  that  the  Spaniards  could  oppose  to 
us.  General  Vcrdiei-  returned  innnediately  to  Vittoria,  in  order 
to  re])lace  in  ^larshal  Jjcssieres'  corps  the  troops  of  Generals 
.Merle  and  La-alle.  which  had  just  started  for  Valladolid. 
(ienej'al  Lasalh-.  witli  the  loth  and  22nd  chasseurs,  and  the 
F/th  ])rovisi(inal  infantry  ])on'ow(Ml  from  Verdier's  division; 
(ieneral  Cleric,  with  his  wholi'  division,  composed  of  one  battalion 
of  the  47tli.  oiu'  battalion  of  the  8Cth,  one  marching  regiment, 
oiu'  regiment  of  the  legions  of  reserve,  had  proceeded  for  Valla- 
dolid by  way  of  ^i'orfjuemada  aiul  I'alencia.  following  the  two 
banks  of  the  l^isucrga,  which  runs  fi'OTJi  the  mountains  of  Biscay 
into  the  Duero.  after  ]")assing  through  \'alladolid.  Wliile  they 
were  thus  moving  foi'ward,  General  Frere.  on  leaving  the 
|-]scurial,  made,  on  the  contrary,  a  retrograde  movement  u]ion 
Se^-ovia.  which  was  in  insurrection.      Old  Castille  was  therefore 
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traversed  by  two  columns,  one  advancing  upon  the  road  from 
Burgos  to  Madrid,  the  other  turning  back  upon  the  same  road. 
General  Frere  having  a  shorter  distance  to  travel,  arrived  first 
at  Segovia,  which  he  found  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the  college 
of  artillery  and  by  a  host  of  peasants,  who  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  town,  and  were  committing  all  sorts  of  excesses. 
They  had  completely  barricaded  the  city,  and  placed  in  battery 
the  artillery  served  by  the  pupils  of  the  college.  These  obstacles 
could  not  long  check  our  troops,  who  had  all  the  ardour  of 
youth,  and  who  had  been  for  a  year  in  the  ranks  of  the  army 
without  having  fired  a  shot.  With  incredible  spirit  they  scaled 
the  barricades  of  Segovia,  killed  a  certain  number  of  peasants 
with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  off  the  others,  who  fled  after  plun- 
dering the  houses  which  they  were  charged  to  defend.  The 
unfortunate  inhabitants  had  dispersed,  that  they  might  not  be 
exposed  to  all  the  excesses  of  the  defenders  and  of  the  assailants 
of  their  city.  They  did  not  escape  the  excesses  of  the  former, 
and  were,  for  this  time  at  least,  treated  very  indulgently  by  the 
latter.  It  was  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  wealthier  classes 
inclined  to  submission  to  France,  placed  as  they  were  between 
a  sanguinary  and  plundering  populace  and  the  exasperated 
French  armies.  General  Frere  treated  the  city  of  Segovia 
very  mildly,  but  seized  the  immense  artillery  stores  kept  in 
the  military  college. 

The  pretended  defenders  of  Segovia  had  fled  dispersed  towards 
Valladolid  as  if  they  had  been  pursued  by  General  Frere,  who, 
however,  had  no  cavalry  to  despatch  after  them.  The  director 
of  the  military  college  of  Segovia,  Don  Miguel  de  Cevallos,  had 
retired  with  them  to  Valladolid.  According  to  the  custom  of 
soldiers  who  liave  fled  before  an  enemy,  the  insurgents  who 
escaped  from  Segovia  pretended  that  M.  Cevallos,  by  his 
cowardice  or  his  treachery,  had  been  the  cause  of  their  defeat. 
He  was  no  such  thing  ;  but  he  was  constituted  prisoner  and  thus 
conduct(^d  to  Valladolid.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  entering 
the  city  a  great  bustle  took  place.  The  new  recruits  of  the 
insurrection  were  ])erforming  their  exercise  on  an  open  place 
which  he  had  to  cross.  They  rushed  upon  him,  and  in  spite 
of  the  crif^s  of  his  wife,  wlio  accompanied  him,  in  spite  of  the 
t'llbrts  of  a  ])riest,  who  upon  ])retext  of  receiving  his  confession 
l)egg.(l  of  them  to  grant  him  a  few  moments,  he  was  mercilessly 
niur(l(M-i'd,  and  then  dragged  through  the  streets.  Bleeding 
IraLnnciits  of  his  ih'sh  were  carried  about  by  furious  women  in 
N'ulladolid. 

'I'liis  tiii'laiicholy  event,  following  so  many  others  of  the  same 
kind,  made  a  painful  and  a  deep  impression  upon  Don  Gregorio 
di'  la  Cufsta,  who  had  become  against  his  will  the  head  of  the 
insurn>ction  of  Old  Castille.      He  durst  not  therefore  withstand 
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an  extravagant  populace,  who  insisted  on  his  hastening  with 
the  utmost  speed  to  meet  the  French  column  marching  from 
Burgos  upon  Valladolid.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  that  of 
Generals  Lasalle  and  ^Nlerle,  who  had  left  Burgos  with  several 
thousand  infantry,  and  about  a  thousand  horse,  that  is  to  say, 
twice  or  thrice  as  strong  a  force  as  was  needed  for  putting  to 
Hight  all  the  insurgents  in  Old  Castille.  The  old  and  soured 
captain-general  thought  with  reason  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  attempted  was  to  make  head  against  the  French  in  a  well- 
barricaded  city,  and  with  the  resolution  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  death.  But  he  considered  it  as  senseless  to  c"0  out  and  defv 
in  the  o])en  field  the  most  efiicient  troo])s  in  Europe.  Threat- 
ened, however,  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Don  ]\]iguel  de 
^fvallos  if  he  resisted,  he  marched  with  five  or  six  thousand 
citizens  and  ])easants.  assisted  by  a  few  deserters  from  the 
I'.'gular  trooj:»s,  a  hundred  life-guards  who  had  lied  from  the 
l']scurial,  a  few  Inindred  horse  of  the  (|uefn's  regiment,  and 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  lie  posted  himself  at  the  bridge  of 
('abezon.  on  the  Pisuerga,  about  two  leagues  in  advance  of 
A'alladolid.  over  which  passed  the  highroad  from  J^urgos  to 
that  city. 

General  Lasalle  had  swept  off  the  bands  of  insurgents  posted 
in  his  way.  especially  at  the  village  of  Tortjuemada,  which  he 
had  treated  very  roughly.  At  Valencia,  the  bishoji  had  come 
forth  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  the  princi])al  inhabitants. 
im])loring  mercy  for  the  town.  It  was  granted  by  General 
r.asalle,  who  merely  rerpiired  some  provisions  for  his  soldiers. 
( )n  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  -Tune  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
bridge  of  Cabezon,  where  Don  Gregono  de  la  Cuesta  had  taken 
a  ]'>osition.  The  measures  of  the  Spanish  general  denoted 
neither  much  experienci^  nor  great  judgmiMit.  He  had  placed 
his  cavalry  in  advance  of  thf  bridge,  behind  his  cavalry  a  line 
of  200  infantry,  his  cannon  on  the  bridge  itself;  some  ])t\asants 
as  tirailliMirs  along  the  fords  of  the  I'isucrga.  and  in  rear,  on 
the  otln-r  sidr  of  the  river,  upon  the  heights  which  command 
its  course,  the  rest  of  his  little  corps.  General  Lasalle,  bringing 
two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  voltigeurs  of  the  17th  ])ro- 
visional.  led  tluMu  on  to  the  attack  with  his  accustomed  resolu- 
tion. His  cavalrv  n])-et  that  of  the  Spaniards,  which  it  threw 
l)ack  upon  tlieii-  infantry.  Oui-  voltigeui's  then  charged  that 
infantrv,  and  di(n-e  it  ]iai-tly  upon  the  bridge,  partly  upon  the 
fords  of  the  rivei-.  There  was  a  horriblt>  confusion,  for  foot, 
horse,  cannon  were  jammed  tr)gether  upon  a  narrow  bridge, 
under  the  volleys  of  the  S]ianisli  trf)0]is  on  the  o]-)]iosite  bank, 
who  fired  indiscriniinately  on  friends  ;ind  foes.  General  Merle 
having  supported  Cieneral  Lasalle  with  his  whole  division,  the 
bridge  was  crossed  and  the  position  beyond  the  Pisuerga  quickly 
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carried.  The  cavalry  cut  down  the  fugitives,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  were  killed.  Our  loss  consisted  in  fifteen 
killed,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  wounded ;  that  of  the  Spaniards 
in  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  General  Lasalle,  without 
striking  a  blow,  entered  Valladolid,  dismayed,  but  almost  happy 
in  being  delivered  from  the  banditti  who  had  occupied  upon 
pretext  of  defending  it.  The  chief  mortification  of  the  Spaniards 
was  to  see  their  principal  general  beaten  so  speedily  and  so  com- 
pletely. Don  Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta  retired  with  a  few  horse 
by  the  Leon  road,  surrounded  by  insurgents  running  off  across 
the  country,  and  telling  them  all  that  they  were  but  rightly 
served  for  going  with  untrained  bands  to  defy  regular  troops 
accustomed  to  conquer  Europe. 

General  Lasalle  picked  up  in  Valladolid  a  great  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  spared  the  city.  The 
actions  of  Logroilo,  Segovia,  and  Cabezon  indicated  thus  far 
great  presumption,  ignorance,  and  foolhardiness,  and  above  all, 
none  of  that  tenacity  which  was  subsequently  met  with.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  it  began  to  be  understood  in  the  army  that 
the  insurrection  was  universal,  this  excited  little  uneasiness, 
because  it  was  imagined  that  there  would  be  an  outbreak 
indeed,  but  one  as  easily  quelled  as  promptly  produced.  What 
was  then  occurring  in  Aragon  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in- 
spire the  same  confidence.  G  eueral  Lefebvre-Desnoettes,  having 
arrived  at  Pampeluna,  had  there  organised  his  little  column, 
consisting,  as  we  have  said,  of  three  thousand  foot  and  artillery, 
one  thousand  horse,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Having  com- 
pleted liis  dispositions,  he  set  out  on  the  6th  of  June  from 
Pampeluna,  leaving  in  that  city  the  deputation  which  had 
undertaken  to  convey  words  of  peace  to  Saragossa,  for  the 
violence  everywhere  shown  by  the  insurgents  plainly  indicated 
that  the  lances  of  the  Poles  were  the  only  means  to  which  re- 
coursi^  could  be  had  at  the  moment.  In  his  march  for  Valtierra 
on  the  7th,  General  Lefebvre  found  everywhere  the  villages 
empty,  and  the  peasants  joined  with  the  rebels.  On  reaching 
Valtierra  itself  he  learned  that  the  bridge  of  Tudela  over  the 
l']bro  was  destroyed,  and  that  all  the  craft  on  that  river  had 
been  secured  and  taken  to  Tudela.  He  halted  at  Valtierra,  to 
procure  the  means  of  crossing  the  Ebro.  Jfe  had  large  barks, 
which  served  for  ferry-boats,  brouglit  down  the  river  of  Aragon 
into  the  l'il)ro,  drew  them  u]")  op])osite  to  Valtierra,  and  ])assed 
the  \\\)vo  at  that  point.  Next  day,  the  8th,  he  appeared  before 
Tudela.  A  host  of  insurgents  were  scouring  the  country,  and 
firing  fi'oni  lurking-places  behind  the  bushes.  The  main  body 
of  tlie  assemblage,  eight  or  ten  thousand  strong,  was  posted  on 
the  heiglits  in  advance  of  that  city.  The  Mar(|uis  de  Lassan, 
hrot  her  of  -loseph  Palafox.  commanded  them.    General  Lefebvre, 
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sending  before  him  his  voltiijenrs  and  numerous  parties  of 
cavalry,  led  them  from  position  to  position  till  they  were  under 
the  walls  of  Tudela.  On  arriving  there  he  opened  a  parley, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  violent  means,  and  above  all,  the  necessity 
of  entering  Tudela  by  main  force.  His  flags  of  truce  were 
answered  by  musket-shots,  and  the  Spaniards  even  fired  upon 
him.  He  then  ordered  a  charge  with  the  bayonet.  His  young 
soldiers,  always  ardent,  dashed  away  on  the  run  to  the  enemy's 
positions,  and  took  his  cannon.  1  he  lancers  threw  themselves 
at  a  gallop  upon  the  fugitives,  and  despatched  some  hundreds 
of  them  with  their  lances.  The  French  entered  Tudela  at  the 
charge  step,  and  in  the  first  moments  the  soldiers  began  to 
plunder  the  city.  But  order  was  soon  re-established  by  General 
Lefebvre,  and  mercy  granted  to  the  inhabitants.  We  had  not 
above  a  dozen  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  insurgents  lost 
three  or  four  hundred  killed,  some  behind  their  entrenchments, 
others  on  their  flight  across  the  country. 

AVhen  master  of  Tudela.  finding  the  bridge  of  that  city 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  country  to  a  distajice  in  insurrection. 
General  Lefcbvre-Desnoettes,  before  he  proceeded  further,  con- 
ceived that  it  bfhoved  him  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  march  by 
disarming  the  surrounding  villages,  and  by  repairing  tlie  bridge 
of  'J'udela.  which  is  the  necessary  communication  with  Pampe- 
luna.      He  employed,  therefore,  tlie  9th.  loth,  and  iith  of  June 

in  rc-establishinir  the  bridge,  in  sconriugf  the  countrv,  in  disarm- 
ed 0    '  o  ^         .  ^ 

ing  the  villages;  putting  to  the  sword  the  obstinate  insurgents 
uiio  would  not  surrende^r.  On  tlie  12th.  having  ensured  his 
ciiiiiimiiiications,  he  resumed  his  march,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  I3tli  arrived  before  ]\Iallen,  where  he  again  met  with  the 
iiisurg(Mits,  having  the  ^larcjuis  de  Lassan  at  their  head,  and 
consisting  of  two  Spanish  regiments  and  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  peasants,  i laving  beaten  back  the  bands  which  had 
spread  tlietiisejves  in  advance  of  ]\lallen.  he  caused  the  position 
itself  to  be  attacked.  This  was  not  diflicult.  for  those  undisci- 
plined insiirgeTits.  after  one  discliarge,  retired  behind  the  troo])s 
of  the  line,  (ii'ing  o\er  their  heads,  and  killing  more  Spaniards 
than  f'l'encli.  (ieneral  Lefel)\re.  having  attacked  the  enemy 
in  Hank.  o\eri  ln-ew  him  without  dilliculty,  and  u]iset  everything 
liefore  him.  The  Polish  lancers,  sent  in  ])ursuit  of  the  fugitives, 
gave  them  no  (juarter.  Animated  in  this  pursuit,  they  swam 
across  tht^  l^bi'o  \o  get  at  them,  and  killed  or  wounded  more  than 
a  tliousand.  Oiii-  loss  was  almost  as  inconsidtM'al)le  as  in  the 
affair  of  Tudela.  amounting  to  no  more  than  about  twenty  men. 
The  ])riskness  of  the  attacks,  the  unsteadiness  of  the  Spanish 
peasants,  the  emijarrassment  of  the  troo]')s  of  the  line,  placed 
most  frec|uently  between  our  fire  and  that  of  the  enemy,  in 
short,  the  confusion  in  evervthinir  amonu"  tlie  iusurL;-ents,  account 
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for  the  brevity  of  these  petty  combats,  the  insignificance  of 
our  losses,  the  importance  of  those  of  the  enemy,  who  fell 
not  so  much  in  action  as  in  the  flight  and  by  the  lances  of  the 
Poles. 

On  the  14th,  General  Lefebvre,  continuing  his  march  towards 
Saragossa,  again  fell  in  with  the  insurgents  posted  on  the  heights 
of  Alazon,  treated  them  as  at  Tudela  and  at  Mallen,  and  obliged 
them  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  However,  on  account  of 
the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  he  did  not  pursue  them  so  far  as  on 
the  preceding  days,  and  deferred  till  the  next  day  his  appearance 
before  Saragossa. 

lie  arrived  there  on  the  I5tli  of  June.  He  would  fain  have 
entered  by  main  force ;  but  to  penetrate  with  3000  infantry, 
1000  horse,  and  six  four-pounders  into  a  city  containing 
from  40,000  to  50,000  souls,  full  of  soldiers,  and  above  all,  of 
peasants  resolved  to  defend  themselves  with  desperation,  into 
a  city  about  the  destruction  of  which  they  cared  but  little  since 
all  of  them  were  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  was 
no  easy  matter.  An  old  wall,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  strong 
castle,  and  from  distance  to  distance  by  several  massive  convents, 
and  terminating  at  both  extremities  at  tlie  Ebro,  encompassed 
Saragossa. 

Though  great  confusion  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  the  regular 
troops,  the  insurgents,  and  the  inhabitants  were  extremely  dis- 
satisfied with  each  other  ;  the  troops  complaining  of  the  banditti, 
who  plundered,  murdered,  and  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  run 
away  ;  the  banditti  complaining  of  the  troops  for  not  preventing 
their  being  l)eaten — only  one  sentiment  prevailed  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  defence,  that  of  resisting  to  tlie  last  extremity,  and  not 
surrendering  the  city  but  in  ashes.  These  predatory  and  fanatical 
peasants,  spurred  by  the  need  for  excitement  after  long  in- 
activity, though  useless  and  cowardly  in  the  bare  field,  proved 
gallant  defenders  behind  tlu^  walls  of  a  city  of  which  they  were 
masters.  The  l)rave  I'alafox,  nioreov(M',  shared  their  sentiments, 
and  the  resolution  to  sacrifice  the  city  being  taken  by  those  to 
whom  it  (lid  not  belong,  it  became  impossible  to  surprise  it. 
Accoi'dingly,  no  sooner  had  General  liefebvre  appeared  under 
its  walls  with  his  littU>  force  than  he  beheld  it  filled  to  the  very 
h()iise-to])s  with  a  ])0])ulation  of  infuriated  foes,  and  heard  an 
incredible  sliower  of  balls  issuing  from  all  quarters.  He  was 
obliged  to  ])aus(',  for  his  principal  force  consisted  of  cavalry,  and 
h(^  liad,  in  fact,  no  artillery  l)ut  six  four-pounders.  lie  encamped 
u])on  tlu^  heights  c)n  the  left  n(\ar  the  i'^bro,  and  reported  imme- 
diately liis  operations  to  head(|uarters  at  Bayonne,  desiring  that 
inoro  considerable  force  'u\  infantry  and  artillery  might  be  sent 
iiitii.  in  onltM-  to  liutter  the  walls  b(>fore  him,  which  consisted 
not  only  in  the  wall  surrounding  Saragossa,  but  in  a  multitude 
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of  extensive  edifices,  which,  when  the  wall  was  taken,  must  be 
conquered  one  after  another. 

In  Catalonia  the  situation  presented  difficulties  of  another 
kind,  but  perhaps  still  more  serious.     Instead  of  finding-  every- 
thing easy  in  the  country,  and  everything  difficult  before  the 
capital,  it  was  precisely  the  reverse;  for  the  capital,  Barcelona, 
was  in  our  hands,  and  the  country  presented  a  mountainous  face, 
studded  with  fortresses  and  large  insurgent  villages.     General 
Duhesme,  with  about  6000  French   and  6000  Italians,  found 
himself    blockaded,    as    it   were,    in    Barcelona   ever   since   the 
general  insurrection  in  the  last  days  of  May.     Girona,  Lerida, 
Manresa,  Tarragona,  and  nearly  all  the  principal  villages  were 
in  full  insurrection,  and  the  peasants  came  down  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  city  walls  to  fire  at  our  sentinels.     Nevertheless, 
having  on  the  3rd  of  June  received  orders  to  send  off  Chabran's 
division  towards  Valencia,  that  it  might  lend  a  hand  to  ^Slarshal 
Moncey,  he  despatched  it  on  the  4th,  prescribing  to  it  the  route 
of  Lerida,  so  as  that  it  might  observe  by  the  way  what  was 
]mssing  in  Aragon.     ( Mineral  Chabran,  at  the  head  of  a  good 
French  division,  met  with  not  many  obstacles  along  the  high- 
road, to  which  he  constantly  kept,  treated  the  inhabitants  well, 
obtaining  from  them  provisions,  which  they  could  not  refuse 
to  a  division  of  such  strength,  and  reached  Tarragona  almost 
without  striking  a  blow.     He  arrived  there  very  opportunely  to 
prevent  the  insurrection,  for  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Wimpfen, 
which  occupied  the  town,  was  still  hesitating.     General  Chabran 
pacified  Tarragona,  exacted  from  the  Swiss  officers  their  word 
of  honour  to  continue  faithful   to   France,  who   consiMited   to 
take  them  into  her  service,  and  set  all   to  rights,  at  least  for 
a  moment,  in  that  im]iortant  ])lace. 

Hut  it  was  precisely  his  departure  from  Barcelona  and  the 
division  of  the  I'^rench  forces  that  the  insurirents  wen^  awaitinc, 
in  order  t(j  oviM'whclm  our  troo])s.  'J'he  famous  convent  of 
Montserrat,  situated  amidst  rocks  in  the  girdle  of  mountains 
that  encompasses  ]3arcelona,  was  reputed  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
insurrection.  The  river  jjlobregat,  which  intersects  this  belt  of 
nioui\tains  befoi'e  it  falls  into  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  obstacles  which 
must  be  surmounted  b(M"or(M)ne  can  reach  i^fontserrat.  The  aim 
of  the  insurgents  was  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  course 
of  that  I'iver  ;  to  establish  themselves  strongly  there  ;  thus  to  shut 
u])  Gen(>ral  Duhesme  in  the  ca])ital.  and  to  cut  liim  off  from 
Tarragona:  for  the  iilobn^gat  runs  to  tlu>  south  of  Barcelona, 
between  that  citv  and  TaiTagona.  (icMieral  Duhesme,  desirous 
of  searching  ]\lontseiTat,  antl  ])i'eventing  the  insurgtuits  from 
taking  a  ]iosition  l)etwetMi  him  and  (ien(M-al  Chabran,  desjiatched 
General  Schwai'tz.  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  infantry  and 
cavalrv.  with  orders  lo  ])roct'ed  to  I  he  Llobregat,  to  cross  it,  and 
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then  to  go  by  way  of  Bruch  and  make  his  appearance  at  Mont- 
serrat.  That  officer,  setting  off  on  the  5th  of  June,  met  at  first 
with  none  but  insurgents  who  gave  up  the  ground  to  him  without 
disputing  it.  He  crossed  the  Llobregat,  passed  with  equal  ease 
through  Molins  del  Rey,  Martorell,  Esparraguera,  and  thus 
reached  Bruch.  But  on  arriving  at  that  place,  the  moment  he 
began  to  direct  his  course  towards  Montserrat  he  heard  the 
alarm-bells  ringing  in  all  the  villages,  found  himself  assailed  by 
a  host  of  riflemen,  learned  that  all  around  him  they  were  barri- 
cading the  villages,  destroying  the  bridges,  making  the  roads 
impassable,  and  for  fear  of  being  enveloped,  he  resolved  to  turn 
back.  He  had  then  all  sorts  of  difficulties  to  conquer,  especially 
in  the  village  of  Esparraguera,  which  formed  one  long  barricaded 
street.  He  had  at  every  step  to  fight  obstinate  battles.  The 
men  fired  from  the  windows,  the  women  and  boys  threw  stones 
and  boiling  oil  from  the  house-tops  upon  the  heads  of  the  soldiers. 
Lastly,  in  passing  a  bridge  which  had  been  so  damaged  as  to 
give  way  at  the  first  strain,  one  of  our  guns,  in  the  act  of  passing, 
sank  along  with  the  bridge.  General  Schwartz,  after  losing  many 
killed  and  wounded,  reached  Barcelona  again  on  the  7th  of  June 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  was  evident  that  these  fanatical 
peasants,  useless  in  the  open  country,  might  prove  very  formid- 
able behind  houses,  barricaded  streets,  obstructed  bridges,  rocks, 
bushes,  any  obstacle,  in  short,  by  which  they  could  cover  them- 
selves while  fighting. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  June,  the  insurgents,  emboldened  by 
the  retreat  of  General  Schwartz,  liad  tlie  audacity  to  come  and 
establish  themselves  on  the  Llobregat,  occupying  in  force  the 
villages  of  San  Boy,  San  Felice,  and  Molins  del  Rey.  Their 
plan  still  was  to  envelop  General  Duhesme,  and  to  intercept  the 
comnnmication  between  him  and  General  Chabran.  General 
Duhesme  was  sensible  that  it  was  impossible  to  suffer  them  to 
accom])lish  such  a  design,  and  on  the  lotli  of  June  he  marched 
out  of  15arcelona,  in  three  columns,  to  take  the  position  of 
the  insurgents.  Arriving  at  daybreak  on  the  bank  of  the 
liloln-egat,  our  soldiers  crossed  it  with  the  water  as  high  as  the 
waist,  and  then  rushed  u])on  th(>  villages  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
carried  them  with  the  bayonet,  took  many  insurgents,  of  whom 
ihey  killed  a  considerable  number,  and  ]mnished  San  Boy  by 
consigning  it  to  the  flames.  In  the  evening  they  returned 
triuni])hant  to  ]5arcelona,  bringing  with  them  the  enemy's 
artillery,  I0  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people,  who  had 
ho])ed  not  I0  s(>e  them  again.  Tliis  feat  somewhat  awed  the 
tumultuous  ^loimlation  of  that  great  city,  and  kept  up  a  wavering 
disposition  in  the  superior  classes,  who  there,  as  everywhere  else, 
were  divided  between  their  deeply  wounded  national  ])ride  and 
tlip  (h-f.-id  of  a  contest  with  France  under  the  swav  of  an  unrulv 
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multitude.  ^Icanwliile  Ccncral  Duhesme,  anxious  about  General 
Chabran.  who  was  far  from  him.  at  'J'arragona.  wrote  to  Bayonne, 
that  the  course  prescribed  to  this  gvneral  for  lending  a  hand  to 
Marshal  Moncey  under  the  walls  of  \  alencia  was  attended  with 
too  g'reat  dan<i'er,  as  well  for  Chabran's  division  itself  as  for  the 
troops  left  at  Barcelona.  For  these  reasons  he  begged  permis- 
sion to  recall  him. 

Such  were  the  events  in  the  north  of  Spain  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  sent  from  Bayonne  to  the  troops  which  were 
l)etween  the  Pyrenees  and  ^ladrid.  The  orders  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  staff  of  Madrid  to  the  troops  that 
were  to  act  in  the  south  were  executed  with  the  same 
punctuality.  ^Nlurat  was  still  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unable 
to  issue  anv  orders:  but  Oieneral  Belliard,  actino-  till  the 
arrival  of  General  Savary.  himself  despatched  the  emperor's 
orders  to  ^Marshal  ]\Ioncey  and  to  General  Dupont.  Marshal 
Moncey,  with  his  iirst  division,  commanded  by  General  ]\Iusnier, 
left  ^ladrid  to  proceed  by  way  of  Cuen»;a  towards  A'alencia. 
General  Dupont  set  out  from  Toledo  with  his  first  division, 
under  the  command  of  General  Barbou,  to  direct  his  course 
through  La  !Mancha  towards  the  Sierra  Morena.  There  were 
left  therefore  at  ^ladrid  two  of  ^larshal  ^loncey's  divisions, 
the  imperial  guard  and  the  cuirassiers.  A'edels  division,  the 
second  of  Dupont's  cor])S,  took  thi'  position  at  Toledo  left 
vacant  by  Barbou's  divisiim.  Frere's  division,  the  third  of 
Dupont's,  on  its  return  from  Segovia  to  the  Fscurial.  took  at 
Aranjuez  the  •])()sition  left  vacant  by  A'edel's  division.  In  the 
ca])ital  and  its  environs  therc^  were  conse([uently  left  nearly 
30.000  infantry  aiul  cavalry,  a  force  suflicii-nl  for  the  moment, 
from  it  was  detached  only  one  column  of  nearly  3000  men.  with 
ilircctions  to  ])roC('cd  by  way  cif  (luadalaxara  to  Saragossa,  but 
which  got  no  farther  than  Guadalaxara. 

Mai'shal  Moiici'y  coninieiiced  his  march  on  the  4th  of  June, 
with  a  l-'i'i-ncli  cm-ps  of  8400  men.  800  of  whom  wtM'e  hussars, 
and  if)  pirci's  ot'  cannon.  lie  was  to  be  followed  l)y  a  body 
of  1500  gf)o(l  Spani^h  inl'antry.  500  liorse  of  the  sanu^  nation, 
which  would  ha\t'  made  his  corps  amount  to  mor(^  than  lO.OOO 
men.  and  to  15.000  01  16.0OO  uiujer  the  walls  of  \'aletu^ia.  in 
case  of  its  junction  with  (Jeneral  Chabran's.  I'nluckily  this 
juTiction  was  e.\tro?iiely  doubtful,  and  what  is  moi-e.  in  the  night 
preceding  the  de])ai-ture  of  the  bi-ench  diNision  two-thirds  of 
the  Spanish  troops  deserted — a  defection  wliicli  so  weakened  the 
auxiliarv  cor]is.  that  it  was  not  woi'th  while  to  send  it.  ^larshal 
Miuicev.  tliei'efoi'e.  nndei'took  his  ex])e(lition  with  S400  breiich 
troops,  voung.  but  ardent  and  highly  tliscipliiuMl.  lie  ])assed 
t1h>  (ii'st  night  at  Pinto,  the  second  at  .\i-anjuez,  the  tliird  at 
Santa  Gruz.  the  fourth  at  Tarancon.  marching  a  veiy  short  dis- 
VOL.  V.  2  E 
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tance  every  day,  to  avoid  fatiguing  his  soldiers,  and  to  accustom 
tliem  to  the  heat  as  well  as  to  marching.  Arriving  on  the  7th 
at  Tarancon,  Marshal  Moncey  granted  them  a  halt,  and  allowed 
them  to  remain  there  on  the  8th.  Marshal  Moncey  was  anxious 
to  spare  both  his  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  :  he  obtained  every- 
where provisions  and  a  good  reception.  The  Spaniards  knew 
him  from  the  war  of  1 793,  and  he  had  preserved  a  reputation 
for  humanity  which  gained  him  favour  with  them.  It  is  right 
to  add  that  in  these  central  provinces,  no  important  city  having 
given  a  patriotic  impulsion,  great  tranquillity  continued  to  pre- 
vail. Marshal  Moncey  had  therefore  no  difficulty  to  overcome 
either  for  marching  or  for  subsistence.  He  passed  the  night 
of  the  9th  at  Carrascosa,  of  the  loth  at  Villar  del  Horno,  and 
arrived  on  the  nth  at  Cuenga. 

On  reaching  that  town  he  resolved  to  stop  there,  to  procure 
intelligence  as  well  concerning  Valencia  as  General  Chabran, 
on  whom  he  reckoned  for  accomplishing  his  mission ;  but  the 
mountains  which  separated  him  on  the  left  from  Lower  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  right  from  Valencia,  prevented  all   intelligence 
from  finding  its  way  to  liim.     As  for  Valencia,  nothing  passed 
the  defile  of  Requena.     All  that  was  known  was,  that  the  insur- 
rection was  violent  and  persevering  there,  tliat  horrible  massacres 
had  been  perpetrated,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  the 
insurgent  population  but  by  force.     Marshal  Moncey,  who  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  General  Chabran  at  Tarragona,  and 
who  calculated  that  it  would  take  that  general  till  the  25th  of 
June  to  proceed  along  the  sea-coast  to  Tortosa  and  Castellon  de 
la  Plana,  despatched  an  order  to  him  to  repair  thither  without 
delay,  and  made  dispositions  for  not  debouching  himself  into 
the  plain  of  A^alencia  before  the  25th  of  June.     He  resolved  to 
stop  at  Cuen^a  till  the  i8tli,  then  to  leave  it  for  Requena,  and 
not  to  force  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  of  Valencia  till  a  favour- 
able moment  for  acting  in  concert  with  General  Chabran.     He 
purposed  during  these  six  days  passed  at  Cuenca  to  allow  his 
troops  to  rest,  to  provide  nu>ans  of  cojiveyance,  and  to  procure 
information  concerning  the  difiicult  and  unfrequented  road  which 
lie  was  a})out  to  travt'l.     "^Phis  methodical  mode  of  proceeding 
might  assiirtMlly  have  its  advantages,   but  also  baneful  conse- 
([iicncrs;  for  it  gave  the  insurrection  time  to  organise  and  to 
establish  itself  solidly  at  Valencia. 

^Meanwhile  General  l)u])ont  was  advancing  at  a  very  different 
rate  towards  Andalusia.  Having  left  Toledo  towards  the  end 
of  Mav,  he  had  Ijeen  joined  on  tlie  road  by  General  Pryve's 
(Irairoons.  wlio  su]y])lied  the  ])lace  of  the  cuirassiers  for  his  corps, 
and  by  the  two  Swiss  regiments  of  J^'euxand  Reding.  Barbou's 
(livisiun  miglit  1)1-  estimated  at  6o30  men  ])resent  under  arms; 
the  seamen  (jf  the  guard  at  about  500  or  600  men,  excellent 
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for  all  services  either  on  land  or  sea ;  the  cavalry,  composed  of 
chasseurs  and  dragoons,  at  2600;  the  artillery  and  engineers 
at  700  or  800  ;  the  Swiss  at  24CO  ;  present  under  their  colours.* 
General  i)n])ont  crossed  La  ^lancha  without  difliculty,  finding 
that  province,  generally  deserted,  still  more  deserted  than  usual, 
perceiving  everywhere  in  the  villages  and  handets  signs  of  a 
repressed  but  violent  hatred,  and  obliged  to  march  with  infinite 
precautions,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  laggards  in  the  rear.  He 
passed,  without  encountering  any  resistance,  the  formidable 
defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  June 
at  liaylen,  a  place  of  sinister  memory,  and  which,  though  he 
foresaw  it  not,  was  destined  to  become  the  theatre  of  the 
greatest  of  calamiries  for  him.  There  he  was  informed  of  the 
insurrection  at  Seville  and  in  the  south  of  Spain,  the  rising  of 
the  whole  ])opulation,  and  the  uniting  of  the  troops  of  the  line 
with  the  insurgents.  There  were  still  doubts,  however,  of  the 
conduct  of  General  Castanos,  commandant  of  the  camp  of  St. 
Ko((ue.  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  might  still  be  re- 
tained for  the  cause  of  the  new  royalty  ;  for  several  recent  con- 
versations between  him  and  h'rench  oilicers  had  betrayed  much 
hesitation  and  even  a  decided  disapprobation  of  the  insurrection. 
So  much  was  certain  that  the  three  Swiss  regiments  of  Tarra- 
gona. Carthagena,  and  Malaga,  which  were  sup])Osed  to  be  col- 
lected at  Grenada,  and  ready  to  join  the  French  army  on  its 
route  to  Seville,  had  been  enveloped  in  the  insurrection,  and 
hurried  away  by  it.  There  might  be  danger  for  the  fidelity  of 
the  two  Swiss  regiments  which  Du])ont  had  with  him,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  victory  that  coukl  attach  them  to  us.  The 
rising  of  Badajoz  and  l^straniadura  left  little  chance  of  being 
joined  ])v  Keljermann's  division,  sent  from  Lisbon  to  Elvas. 
These  c<iusideratioiis,  thougli  far  from  cheering,  were  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  make  Gent^-al  Dupont  llinch  ;  for  after 
ha\inLi' so  (ifteii  .'ncouiitered  the  Austrian,  i'russian,  and  Kussian 
armies,  and  always  con(|iiered  them  in  spite  of  the  dispro-jwrtion 
of  nmiibei->.  he  cared  ])ut  little  for  the  mobs  of  ])easants  that 
he  had  beffji'e  him.  I>ut  while  boldly  mai'ching  towards  them, 
he  th'iu!j-hi  it  right  to  ap])i-ise  the  general  staff  at  Madrid  of  the 
extent  ot"  the  insurrection,  and  to  make  a])])lication  for  tht>  union 
of  his  wholi'  coi'])s,  that  he  might  lie  able  to  control  Andalusia, 
in  which,  as  he  said,  he  should  only  have  to  take  a  coiupu'ring 
walk  {iirniiirndilf  iijin^ui': ranf'  ). 

*  The-f  in;in1ii'r<  a:-i;  takni  i'l-Min  the  ino>r  autlioiit ir  statciiirnt^.  and  liave 
not  1)(  c'U  a(li>]>ti-(i  I'V  ii!<'  :ill  after  iiiiiiierous  NXTiticati. iii>.  It  is  iiiiiiunant 
that  thrv  >1k)uM  \n-  ac-uratclv  i^iviii.  li.rau--f  d.-nrial  i)i:]i(iiit.  on  liis  trial, 
atirihiiieil  to  hiii;-i'ir  a  imu'li  It-^-  t'orcc  tliaii  tlu-~f  li.nins  a»iL'n,  and  because 
the  accusation  nia'!c  it  niuo'ii  uioatei-.  '\\\>-  -trict  truth  is  what  I  licre  .Lrivo, 
after  havinir  veriiie  i  the  statements  furni.-he.l  In  (ieiu^ral  Dupont.  those 
whicli  proceeded  from  the  ministry  of  war,  and  histly,  tlio.^e  which_  formed 
the  private  .-tutcmcnis  of  Napoleou. 
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Having  debonclied  from  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
upon  Baylen,  and  finding  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, he  turned  to  the  right,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  proceed  to  Cordova,  to  deal  a  severe  blow  upon 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  insurrection.  Arriving  on  the  4th 
of  June  at  Andujar,  he  there  learned  further  particulars  of  the 
events  in  Andalusia,  persisted  more  strongly  in  his  resolution 
of  marching  shaq^ily  against  the  insurgents,  but  persisted  still 
more  strongly  in  claiming  the  speedy  union  of  the  three  divisions 
which  composed  his  corj)s  cVarmee. 

At  Andujar  he  learned  with  greater  precision  the  difficulties 
which  he  should  meet  with  on  his  way  to  Cordova.  Augustin 
d'Echavarri,  formerly  employed,  as  we  have  related,  in  clearing 
the  Sierra  Morena  of  the  banditti  that  infested  it,  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  these  banditti,  of  the  peasants  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  people  of  Cordova  and  the  surrounding 
towns.  He  had,  moreover,  two  or  three  battalions  of  provincial 
militia  and  some  cavalry,  the  whole  composing  about  20,000 
men,  15,000  of  whom  at  least  were  undisciplined  bands.  This 
assemblage  was  called  the  army  of  Cordova,  which  was  at  this 
moment  encamped  on  the  Guadalquivir,  at  the  bi'idge  of  Alcolea. 
Thoroughly  despising  such  adversaries,  General  Dupont  hastened 
to  march  straight  up  to  them  and  to  take  the  bridge,  which 
could  not  equal  that  of  Halle,  taken  by  him  with  8000  French 
from  20,000  Prussians.  He  continued  therefore  to  descend  the 
Guadalquivir,  to  approach  Alcolea  and  Cordova.  On  the  5th 
he  was  at  Aldea  del  Rio,  on  the  6th  at  El  Carpio,  at  dawn  on 
the  7th  right  facing  the  bridge  of  Alcolea. 

The  position  which  the  insurgents  had  taken  for  covering 
Cordova  was  not  ill  chosen.  'J'he  highroad  to  Andalusia,  which 
as  far  as  Cordova  almost  always  follows  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  of  the  Guadak|uivir,  is  sometimes  on  the  left,  some- 
times on  the  right  of  the  river,  running  with  it  along  the  foot 
of  the  most  beautiful,  most  luxuriant  lulls  of  that  country, 
covered  with  olive  and  orange  trees,  superb  pines,  and  some 
palms.  Beyond  these  hills  are  perceived  on  the  right  and 
very  near  yon  the  dark  summits  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  on 
the  left  and  at  a  gr(\at  distance  tlie  misty  and  bluish  tops 
of  llie  mountains  of  (ii'(Miada.  The  road,  which  is  at  first  on 
tlie  right  of  the  (Juadakjuivir,  crosses  to  the  left  at  Andujar. 
At  the  hi'idge  of  Alcolea  it  again  passes  to  the  right,  and  runs 
to  (Jordftva,  situated  in  fact  on  that  side,  and  on  th(^  \ery  T)ank  of 
the  I'ivei-.  which  it  comninnds  with  its  ^loorish  towers,  'kliough 
in  this  ]);iri  the  (iiia(lrik|iii\ir  is  exervwliere  fordable,  es]-)(»cially 
in  sinniner,  it  is  ntnertJieless  an  olistacle  of  sonu^  consecjuence, 
and  the  possession  of  tlie  Ijridge  of  Alcolea,  affording  a  clear 
pass.-ige  to  artillery,  liad  a  sort  of  importance.     This  bridge  is 
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lonof  and  narrow,  and  terminates  at  tlie  villaofe  of  Alcolea  itself. 
The  Spaniards  had  closed  the  entrance  by  means  of  a  fieldwork 
consistinnr  of  an  epanlcment  of  earth  and  a  deep  ditch.  They 
had  manned  aiid  armed  it  with  troops  and  artillery,  and  had 
taken  care  to  scatter  in  advance,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  a 
host  of  rillemen  ambushed  in  the  olive  plantations.  They  had, 
moreover,  obstructed  the  bridge,  idled  the  villajje  of  Alcolea 
with  peasants  who  were  skilful  marksmen,  placed  beyond  it 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon  on  a  hill  which  commanded  botli  banks, 
and  drawn  uj),  farrlier  on,  the  rest  of  their  force,  upon  an  exten- 
sive plateau.  To  distract  the  assailants,  they  had  prepared  a 
diversion  by  making-  a,  column  of  three  or  four  thousand  men 
cross  the  Guadalquivir  below  Alcolea,  and  who,  ascending  the 
left  bank  which  the  French  occu])ied.  were  to  pretend  to  take 
them  in  Hank  while  they  were  attacking  the  bridge  of  Alcolea 
in  front. 

It  was  necessary  therefore  for  the  French  to  clear  away  the 
swarm  of  riHemen  posted  in  the  olive-grounds,  to  attack  the 
work,  storm  it,  pass  the  bridge,  make  themselves  masters  of 
Alcoh'a,  throw  into  the  Guadakjuivir  the  corps  which  had 
crossed  it.  then  make  a  dash  upon  Cordova,  which  is  only  two 
leagues  distant.  They  had  time,  for  they  had  arrived  at  live  in 
the  morning  in  face  of  the  enemy,  on  a  splendid  day  in  the 
month  of  June.  General  Dn])ont  placed  foremost  Fannetier's 
brigade,  formed  of  two  battalions  of  the  Paris  guard  and  two 
battalions  of  the  legions  of  reserve.  Jle  distributed  some  rille- 
men on  the  i-ight  and  lei't.  drew  up  Ghabert's  brigade  in  the 
st'cond  linr.  the  Swiss  in  tli(>  third,  and  ranged  on  his  left  all 
his  cavalry,  under  (Jeneral  J'"resia.  to  be  a  check  u])on  the  cor]:)S 
that  was  ascending  the  ( Juadak(ui\  ir.  lie  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  send  the  intre])id  Captain  JJaste,  with  alx)ut  a  hundred 
seamen  of  the  guard,  to  slip  under  the  l)ridge  iV)r  the  purpose 
of  examining  whether  it  was  undermined.  \Vc  gave  orders  that 
the  attack  should  be  >u(lden  and  brisk,  so  that  men  might  not 
])t^  lost  in  .'-kii'misliiiig. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  I-'rench  artillery  and  the  lirailhmrs 
havine-  beLi'nn  lii'ing,  the  liattalions  of  the  Paris  guard,  com- 
mamled  b\-  (ieiiei-al  Paniieiiei-  and  Colon 'I  I'lsteve.  ad\'anced 
upon  the  redoubt.  The  gi-enadiers  t  hrew  t  liemselves  gallant  ly  into 
thediich,  in  >pite  df  a  >marl  fii'i'  of  musketry,  and  mounting 
on  one  allot  hei's  .-honldei's  got  into  t  he  woi'k  bv  f  he  eiid)rasures. 
while  Captain  I)a>te,  having  tini-hed  his  reconnaissance,  entered 
at  tile  side.  The  redoubt  being  thii>  stormed,  the  grenadiers 
ran  to  the  bi'id<_:'i'.  pa-.-ed  it  with  l)ayonets  lixtnl.  lost  a  t'ew  men. 
and  jiarticularh-  tlieii-  captain,  who  had  led  them  valiantly  to 
the  assault,  and  arrixed  at  the  village  of  .Mcoh-a.  The  third 
leo-ion    followed   them:    it    attacked    with    rhem    the    villacfe   of 
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Alcolea,  defended  by  a  host  of  insurgeuts.  More  men  were  lost 
here  than  in  the  attack  of  the  bridge ;  but  if  we  lost  more,  the 
insurgents  also  had  more  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
were  taken  and  put  to  death  in  the  houses  of  the  village. 
Alcolea  was  soon  in  our  possession.  During  this  warm  engage- 
ment, General  Fresia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
had  stopped  the  Spanish  corps  employed  to  make  a  diversion. 
Under  the  vigorous  charges  of  our  dragoons  that  corps  soon  fell 
back,  and  recrossed  the  Guadalquivir  in  disorder. 

This  brilliant  action  had  not  cost  us  more  than  140  men 
killed  and  wounded.  We  had  killed  more  than  thrice  as  many 
in  the  interior  of  the  village  of  Alcolea. 

The  bridge  of  Alcolea  being  carried,  it  took  a  few  moments 
to  fill  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt,  and  to  form  a  passage  for  the 
artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  army.  This  was  immediately  done  ; 
the  bridge  was  passed,  and  a  battalion  of  the  seamen  of  the 
guard  left  in  charge  of  it.  The  main  body  of  the  Spaniards 
had  rallied  on  the  road  to  Cordova,  on  the  summit  of  a  plateau, 
which  on  one  side  was  bounded  by  the  Guadalquivir,  and  on 
the  other  connected  with  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  French  army 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau  in  close  column,  in  battalions, 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  intervals.  After  allowing  it  to 
take  breath.  General  Uupont  gave  orders  to  advance.  At  the 
mere  sight  of  these  troops,  marching  as  if  on  parade,  the 
Spaniards  fled  in  confusion,  abandoning  to  us  th(^  road  to 
Cordova.  Some  more  prisoners  and  part  of  their  artillery 
were  taken. 

Our  troops  marched  without  intermission  notwithstanding 
the  scorching  lieat  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  at  two  in  the 
afternoon  came  in  sight  of  Cordova,  its  towers,  and  its  beautiful 
mosrjue,  now  the  catliedral.  whicJi  overlooks  the  city.  General 
Dupont-  had  no  notion  of  giving  the  insurgents  time  to  recover 
tliemselves,  a7id  to  occupy  Cordova  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  its  reduction  diflicult  to  an  army  provided  with  field 
artillery  alone.  In  consequence,  he  resolved  to  storm  it  at  once. 
lie  purposed,  liowever,  to  summon  it,  with  a  view  to  spare  a 
ca])tiir('  l)y  assault,  lie  sent  for  the  corregidor,  who  had 
seci-eted  hiitiseU',  as  nnicli  for  fear  of  the  Spaniards  as  of  the 
I'l-cncli.  That  lungistraie  did  not  make  liis  a])pearance.  The 
in>urgeiits  I'd'used  to  list(Mi  to  a  priest  who  was  sent  to  them, 
and  (ircd  upon  all  the  French  oflicers  who  approached  to  parley. 
I'oi'Ci'  was  thci'cfore  the  oulv  ineaiis  of  irettino;  into  Cordova, 
('aiiiioii  were  hi-onght  forward,  and  the  gates  broken  open; 
and  the  l''i-ciich  ciitcred  1li(>  city  in  column.  They  had  to  take 
M'\i'i-al  l)an'iea(l(\y,  and  to  attack  one  by  one  many  liouses  in 
whieh  th(>  l)an(litti  of  the  Sierra  ]\[orena  posted  themselves. 
The  battle  becanu>  furious.     Our  soldiers,  exasj)erated  by  this 
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resistance,  penetrated  into  the  houses,  killed  the  banditti  who 
occupied  them,  and  ilung  a  g-reat  number  of  them  out  of  the 
windows.  While  some  maintained  this  conflict,  the  others  had 
pursued  in  column  the  mass  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  fled  by 
the  bridfTfe  of  Cordova  to  the  Seville  road.  But  the  fiofht  soon 
degenerated  into  a  downright  pillage ;  and  that  unfortunate 
city.  on<'  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  interesting  in  Spain, 
was  sacked.  The  soldiers,  after  storming  a  certain  number  of 
houses  at  the  cost  of  their  blood,  and  killing  the  insurgents  by 
whom  they  were  defended,  had  no  great  scruple  to  establish 
themselves  in  them,  and  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  war. 
Finding  the  insurgents  whom  they  slew  laden  with  pillage, 
they  pillaged  too.  but  rather  to  procure  food  and  drink  than  to 
fill  their  knapsacks.  The  heat  was  sufibcating,  and  what  they 
most  needed  was  drink.  Going  down  to  the  cellars,  stored  with 
the  best  wines  of  Spain,  they  stove  in  the  casks  with  the  butt- 
end  of  their  muskets,  and  several  of  them  were  drowned  in  the 
wine  thus  wasted.  r)thers.  completely  drunk,  paying  respect 
to  nothing,  stained  thf  character  of  the  army  by  falling  foul  of 
the  women,  and  subjecting  them  to  all  sorts  of  outrages.  Our 
officers,  always  worthy  of  themselves,  made  incredible  efforts  to 
put  an  end  to  these  horrible  scenes,  and  some  of  them  were 
obliged  to  draw  their  swords  upon  their  own  soldiers.  The 
troo])s  who  had  pursued  the  fugitives  beyond  the  bridge  of 
Cordova  wished  to  enter  the  city  in  their  turn  to  procure  re- 
freshment also — for  they  had  received  no  distribution  since  the 
]->rect^(ling  day — and  thus  increased  tlie  desolation.  The  peasants, 
on  their  part,  had  fallen  to  j'jlundering,  and  tlie  unfortunate 
city  of  Cordova  was  at  this  moment  ravaged  at  once  by  the 
Siianish  banditti  and  by  our  exasperated  and  famished  soldiers, 
it  was  a  ])ainfid  scene,  and  had  most  mischievous  consequenC(^s, 
from  the  outcry  which  it  subsecpuMitly  produced  in  Spain  and 
in  I'lnrr)]).'.  (icneral  Du]")ont  ordered  the  anK^rale  to  he  beaten 
to  call  the  Soldiers  to  their  colours:  hnf  either  they  heard  it 
not  or  they  refused  to  ol)ey.  and  of  the  whole  army  no  part 
remained  oi-derly  but  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery,  which  were 
out>ide  ( 'ordova.  and  attached  to  their  ranks,  the  one  by  their 
hor>e>.  the  other  by  their  cannon.  An  entMuy's  corps,  had  it 
come  l»a(^k.  would  h,".\-e  caught  all  the  infantry  dispersed,  irorged 
with  wine,  ovei-come  l)y  s1(m>]i  and  intoxication.  It  was  this 
verv  i'aliLnie.  this  liideous  drunkenness,  that  ]iut  an  end  to  the 
disorder:  t'l  ir  oui-  soldiers.  uTi;ibl(>  to  hold  u])  any  longer,  had 
tlii'own  I  heiii>el\es  on  the  ground  amidst  tlu^  killed  and  the 
wminded,  side  bv  side  witli  the  Spaniai'ds  whom  they  had  taken 
or  slain. 

Next   morning,  at   the  first   sound   of  the  drum,  those   same 
tnen.  having  become  docile  and  humane  as  usual,  repaired  all  of 
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them  to  their  colours.  Order  was  immediately  re-established, 
and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Cordova  were  rescued  from 
the  desolation  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  for  some  hours. 
Excepting  the  archbishop's  palace,  which  had  been  taken  by 
assault,  and  where  the  staff  of  the  revolters  had  its  quarters,  the 
sacred  edifices  in  general  had  escaped  the  devastation,  though 
the  convents  were  reputed  to  be  the  principal  focuses  of  the 
insurrection.  The  soldiers  were  separated  from  the  inhabitants 
and  lodged  in  huts  in  the  public  places.  Their  knapsacks  were 
examined,  and  the  money  which  they  were  found  to  contain 
was  thrown  into  the  chest  of  each  regiment.  Several  depots  of 
specie  had  been  taken,  some  belonging  to  the  insurgents,  and 
arising  from  the  voluntary  donations  made  by  individuals  and 
the  clergy  to  the  insurrection,  others  belonging  to  the  public 
treasury.  The  whole  of  these  funds  went  to  the  general  chest 
of  the  army,  to  clear  off  the  arrears  of  pay.*  The  inhabitants, 
taking  courage  by  degrees,  returned,  and  even  formed  a  wish 
to  keep  the  French  army  with  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
liable  to  have  fresh  battles  fought  in  their  streets  and  in  their 
houses.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  may  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  services  that  are  to  be  expected  of  the  Swiss,  that 
two  or  three  hundred  of  them  who  were  serving  with  Augustin 
d'Echavarri  came  over  to  our  side  after  the  capture  of  Cordova ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  nearly  equal  number  of  men  of 
the  two  regiments  which  we  had  with  us  (Preux  and  Reding) 
left  us  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  It  was  evident  that  these 
foreign  soldiers,  divid(>d  between  their  predilection  for  the 
French  service  and  their  old  attachment  to  Spain,  would  waver 
betw('(>n  the  two  parties,  and  side  d(>finitively  with  that  which 
should  ])i-ov(>  victorious.  One  could,  therefore,  scarcely  rely 
u])on  tlicm  in  casi'  of  reverses,  notwithstanding  the  known  and 
justly  cslccnicd  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  of  their  nation. 

Tlie  thundei-bolt  whicli  had  struck  Cordova  had  at  once 
terrified  and  exas^ierated  the  Sjianiards.  But  their  hatred  far 
surpassing  their  teri-or,  they  liad  soon  I'ormed  throughout  all 
ATidalusia  the  plan  of  uniting  in  mass  to  crush  Ceneral  Dupout. 
and  to  re\i'nge  iij)(m  liim  the  sack  of  Cordova,  whicli  they 
de])icted  everywhere  in  the  darkest  colours.  They  reca])itulated 
even  in  the  smallest  villages  the  massacre  f)f  women,  children, 
and  aged  men.  the  I'ape  of  \ii-gins.  the  ])i-ofanation  of  th(^  sacred 
buildings — assertions  at  I'ociously  false;  for  thotigh  the  confusion 
had  heeii  \-eiy  great  for  a  moment,  the  ])illage  had  been  incon- 
sider.'LJjle,  the  iiuissaci'e  null,  wilh  the  e.\ce])tion  of  some  insur- 

'i'lii'  (iiily  diversion,  if  siK'li  it  woi'o,  coiisi^l  fd  in  fhn  u'rniit  of  n  t^'ratnily  in 
t  he  •_■!  ii.-r:il- :iii(l  supci-i'ii- odicci-s,  inciil  ioiicd  ci^cwiiorc  in  f  lu^  afcnimts  of  the 
;niiiy,  .-nid  fi.i-  \vlii(di  tlic\  li.'id  tli<>  iiinst  iiii:cn(  neccssiiy.  It  varied  lictween 
tlirif  nii<l  four  t  hoiisaiid  fiaiics  \n-r  lioad.  This  fact  results  from  a  strict  antl 
viTv  d<>taih'd  examinat  irin. 
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jrents  taken  witii  arms  in  their  hands.  TiiroiiQ:hout  all  Andalusia 
there  was.  nevertheless,  but  oni'  cry  against  the  French,  who 
were  already  too  much  detested  to  need  any  false  statements  to 
autrment  the  hatred  which  they  excited.  The  people  vowed  to 
destroy  them  to  the  last  man,  and  as  far  as  they  were  able  they 
kept  their  word. 

Xo  sooner  had  our  troops  passed  the  Sierra  ^lorena.  leaving 
scarcely  any  ])ost  on  their  rear,  on  account  of  their  small  number, 
than  swarms  of  insuraviits,  driven  from  Cordova,  spread  them- 
selves over  their  line  of  communication.  occu])ying  the  defiles, 
taking  possession  of  the  villages  which  border  the  highroad, 
and  murdering  without  pity  all  the  j-'reuch  travellers,  sick, 
and  wounded,  whom  they  met  with.  Geiieral  Jicnu  was  thus 
assassinated  with  atrocious  circumstances.  At  Andujar,  the 
revolters  of  .Jaen.  taking  atlvaniage  of  our  departure,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  and  slaughtered  a  whole 
hospital  of  sick.  J3ut  foi'  the  inrerferenc<'  of  a  priest,  the  wife 
of  General  C'iiabert  would  have  been  murdered.  At  the  village 
of  ]\Iontero.  l)etween  Andujar  and  Cordova,  occurred  an  event 
worthy  of  cannilials.  A  detachment  of  200  men  had  been  left 
to  guard  a  bakery,  where  it  ^vas  intended  that  bread  should  be 
made  for  tiie  army  till  it  reached  Cordova.  'J'he  day  before  it 
was  to  enter  that  city,  and  conserpiently  before  the  alleged 
ravages  which  it  committed  there,  the  inhabitants  of  the  en- 
virons, some  of  whom  had  come  from  the  Sierra  !Morena. 
while  others  issued  from  the  neighl)ouring  villages,  fell  unex- 
]V'Cte(lly  and  in  considerable  numbtM-  upon  the  l-"rench  ])osr.  and 
slaughter.'(l  the  whole.  With  an  unparalleled  refinement  of 
cruelty,  they  crucified  n]vn\  trees  several  (if  our  unfortunate 
soldiers.  They  jinng  u])  (itluu's,  kindling  fii'i's  beneath  their 
t'eei .  'I'hey  biii-ie(l  Several  half  alive,  and  sawed  others  l)etween 
two  ]ilanks.  'j'lie  most  l)rutal.  tlu^  most  infamous  ]:)arl)arity 
sjiaretl  tlie>t>  ]ia])less  \i(Minis  of  war  no  sufFi^rings.  ]-'ive  (ir  six 
soldiers  who  escapi'd  as  liv  nni'aele  from  the  massacre  bi'ought 
the  army  llii-  intiTigenr,'.  which  made  it  shudder,  and  disposed 
it  to  anyt  liini_''  but  clemency.  Thus  t  he  war  assumed  an  at  rocious 
character,  without.  lioweNci-,  clianging  the  hearts  of  oni' soldiers, 
who  wlitMi  the  Jieat  ot'  liattle  wa>  over  au'ain  became  mild  and 
humane  as  tliev  wer(>  acciisionied  to  be.  as  thev  have  ijeen  over 
all  l'liiro])e.  which  they  have  tra\'ersed  as  coiiijuercu's.  nev(M'  as 
bai'bai'ians. 

( ieiiei'al  1  )u])oni ,  e-1abli-.he(l  at  Cni'dova.  availing  himself  of 
the  ri'-ource>  of  that  large  city  to  i-eci'uit  hi-  army,  to  rejiaii-his 
mati'i'iei.  l)ut  lia\ing  no  mrii-e  than  about  12.000  men.  including 
u])ward  of  JOOO  Swi<s  upnn  whom  he  could  not  depend,  could 
not  prudeiitlv  ad\'ance  into  Amlalusia  before  tlu^  junction  of 
Vedel's  and  Frere's  tlivisions,  left,  the  one  at  Toledo,  the  other 
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at  the  Escurial.  He  had  most  urgently  applied  for  them,  and 
with  this  reinforcement  of  iO,000  or  ii.ooo  infantry,  which 
would  have  raised  his  corps  to  at  least  22,000  men,  he  calculated 
upon  traversing  Aiidalusia  as  conqueror,  on  extinguishing  the 
flame  raging  at  Seville,  on  bringing  back  General  Castafios  to 
King  Joseph  and  the  regular  troops,  on  pacifying  the  south  of 
Spain,  on  saving  the  French  squadron  of  Admiral  Rosily,  and 
thus  thwarting  all  the  designs  of  the  English  upon  Cadiz.  He 
awaited,  therefore,  with  impatience  the  demanded  reinforce- 
ments, having  no  doubt  of  their  speedy  andval  after  such 
despatches  as  he  had  sent  to  Madrid.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a 
question  whether  those  despatches  would  arrive,  all  the  old 
banditti  of  the  Sierra  Morena  having  become  its  defenders,  and 
slaughtering  the  couriers  without  suffering  one  to  pass. 

But  while  General  Dupont,  who  entered  Cordova  on  the  7th 
of  June,  was  waiting  for  reinforcements,  the  insurrection  in 
Andalusia  acquired  greater  consistence.  The  troops  of  the  line, 
to  the  number  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  were 
concentrating  around  Seville.  The  new  levies,  though  less 
numerous  than  had  been  hoped  for,  were  nevertheless  or- 
ganising and  began  to  be  trained.  Some  of  them  were  intro- 
duced into  tlie  ranks  of  tlie  army  to  increase  its  effective,  the 
others  formed  into  battalions  of  volunteers.  They  were  sup- 
plied with  arms,  and  were  receiving  instruction.  Time  was 
therefore  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  insurrection,  which 
was  preparing  its  means,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French 
army,  whose  situation  became  worse  every  moment ;  for  inde- 
pendently of  the  non-arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  the  con- 
stantly increasing  heat  augmented  the  number  of  the  sick,  and 
especially  affected  the  s]iirits  of  the  soldiers.  At  the  same 
time  our  squadron  was  exposed  to  great  danger  at  Cadiz. 

Iwer  since  tlie  unfortunate^  murder  of  Solano,  the  agitation 
had  kept  increasing  in  tliat  city,  where  the  lowest  of  the  rabble 
had  the  rule.  '^^Hie  new  ca]itain-general,  Thomas  de  j\Iorla,  en- 
deavoured to  sn])port  himself  by  flattering  the  multitude,  and 
by  aUowing  it  every  day  such  an  amount  of  excesses  as  could 
satisfy  it.  Immediately  aftci-  butcliering  the  Captain-General 
Solano,  this  multitude  had  set  about  demanding  the  destruction 
of  our  lleet  and  the  massacre  of  the  I^rench  seamen.  It  was  a 
thing  natural  enough  to  desire,  but  dilRcult  of  execution,  against 
fi\e  l''i-(Mich  sliips  of  the  liiu'  and  a  frigate,  manned  by  three  or 
four  tliousand  seamen,  who  esca])ed  from  Trafalgar,  and  mount- 
ing fi'om  i'our  to  fi\-e  huiKb'ed  guns,  'i^hev  would  liave  fired 
the  S])ruii>h  ships  and  tlie  wlioh^  ai'senal  of  Cadiz  before  they 
would  have  suffered  a  single  man  to  come  on  board  of  them. 
Add  to  this  that,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  road  of  Cadiz, 
inartlie  city,  mixed  with   the   Spanish   division,   which   was  in 
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a  state  of  eciuipment,  they  niiglit  destroy  that  and  batter  the 
city  witii  their  fjfuns.  'i'iie  Entrlish,  it  is  true,  would  liave  been 
called  in,  and  our  seamen  would  have  succumbed  under  the 
cross-fires  of  the  Spanish  forts  and  the  English  ships;  but  they 
would  have  severely  revenged  Themselves  before  they  died  on 
blind  allies  and  barbarous  en«nnies. 

Thomas  de  Gloria,  who  appreciated  this  situation  better  than 
the  populace  of  Cadiz,  was  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  such 
extremities ;  and  he  had.  witli  his  usual  shrewdness,  undertaken 
to  negotiate.  He  had  proposed  to  Admiral  de  Rosily  to  move 
his  ships  a  little  to  one  side,  while  working  higher  up  into  the 
road,  to  leave  the  Spanish  division  at  the  entrance,  so  as  to 
separate  the  two  squadrons  and  to  prevent  collisions  between 
them,  and  thus  to  consign  to  the  Spaniards  alone  the  task  of 
closing  Cadiz  against  the  English.  It  was  said  that  they  had 
resolved  to  do  so :  for  though  they  had  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  latter,  they  disclaimed  all  intention  of  putting  into  their 
hands  tiie  great  naval  establishments  of  Spain.  They  persisted, 
in  fact,  in  refusing  the  aid  of  5000  land-troops  which  had  been 
offered  tliem.  Admiral  Kosily.  expecting  every  moment  the 
arrival  of  Ceneral  Dupont,  whom  he  knew  to  be  on  march,  had 
agreed  to  these  proposals,  certain  of  being  in  a  few  days  master 
of  the  port  and  of  the  establishmtnit  of  Cadiz.  In  consequence, 
he  had  separated  his  shi]is  from  the  Spanish  ships,  and  taken  a 
])osirion  in  the  interior  of  the  road,  while  the  Spanisli  division 
conli lined  to  occupy  the  (Mitrance. 

Thus  had  passed  the  first  days  of  June,  which  time  Ceneral 
i)upoiit  had  eiiqiloyed  in  reducing  Cordova.  Jiut  Admiral 
IJnsily  had  soon  ])erceived  tliat  all  the  ap])arent  intentions  of  the 
(.'a])taiii-(M'iieral  'I'lmnias  de  Morla  were  V)ut  a  device  for  gaining 
tiiu(\  ami  U)V  ])i-e]\ai-ing  tlie  means  of  overwhelming  tlie  French 
s(juadnin  in  ilie  interior  of  tht^  road,  whih^  no  great  liarm  could 
result  fi'oiii  it  to  Cadiz  and  its  vast  arsenal. 

In  oi'dei'  to  t'orni  an  idea  of  tliis  situation,  you  must  kiiow 
that  the  liarliour  of  Cadiz,  re^enililing  in  this  respect  that  of 
\  enice  anil  all  those  of  Holland,  is  comjiosed  of  S]iacious 
lagoons  which  have  been  I'oi-nied  by  the  alluvions  of  the  Cuadal- 
(pii\ii'.  Aniid-t  tlies''  lagodns  have  Iteen  constructed  basins, 
canals,  building-yards,  and  superb  magazines;  and  advantage 
has  I), 'en  taken  ot'  a  group  of  rocks,  situated  at  some  distance  in 
tlit^  Sea.  and  connected  with  the  shore  l)y  a  piei-.  to  form  an  im- 
Tuen-e  road  and  to  cloi^e  it.  Cprui  this  group  of  rocks  (/adiz  is 
built.  It  is  from  the  toj)  (if  this  group  that  it  commands  the 
r".'ul  which  bear-  its  nanie,  and  that  cro--ing  its  lires  with  the 
low  gi-i-)und  of  Matagorda,  situated  opjiosite.  it  renders  entry 
impracticable  to  ho-tile  tleets.  The  road  o];)ens  to  the  west,  and 
on  ih(>  tvist  extends  a  vast  inlet,  communicating  by  passages  and 
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canals  with  the  great  establishments  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  arsenal  of  the  Caracas.  From  this  entrance,  of 
which  Cadiz  has  the  command,  to  the  Caracas  is  a  distance  of 
three  leagues.  The  guns  near  the  entrance  are  very  numerous, 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  off  an  enemy ;  but  on  penetrating 
into  the  interior,  and  amidst  the  lagoons,  which  have  been 
made  subservient  to  the  formation  of  basins,  the  impossibility  of 
pushing  so  far  has  rendered  it  needless  to  be  prodigal  of  defences 
and  batteries. 

On  seeing  the  mortars  and  howitzers  brought  by  the  united 
efforts  of  many  hands  to  all  the  batteries  which  could  act  upon 
the  middle  of  the  road,  on  observing  the  equipment  of  gun- 
boats and  bomb- vessels,  Admiral  Rosily  had  no  further  doubt  of 
the  object  of  these  preparations,  and  he  formed  the  plan,  at  full 
moon,  when  the  tides  would  be  higher,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
draught  of  water  to  push  with  his  ships,  completely  armed, 
into  the  channels  terminating  at  the  Caracas.  He  should  there 
be  covered  from  the  most  formidable  fires,  able  to  defend  himself 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  before 
he  yielded.  But  for  this  purpose  he  should  have  needed  a  west 
wind,  and  none  but  easterly  winds  wer(>  blowing.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his  design.  Besides, 
the  foresight  of  the  Spanish  officers  soon  rendered  this  manoeuvre 
impossible.  They  sank  old  ships  in  the  j^assages  leading  to  the 
Caracas  ;  tliey  placed  at  anchor  a  line  of  gunboats  and  bomb- 
vessels  carrying  very  heavy  artillery.  They  did  the  same  on 
the  other  side  towards  Cadiz,  where  they  placed  another  line 
of  gunboats  and  bomb-vessels,  and  also  sank  old  ships.  The 
s(piadron,  theri^fore,  was  shut  up  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  fixed 
in  a  position  which  it  could  not  cjuit,  (^xposed  to  the  fire  of  all 
the  lja11  erics  on  sliore  and  of  all  ihe  gunboats,  and  cut  off  from 
IIh'  means  of  moving  to  a  spot  wh(>re  it  might  have  done  the 
greatest  niiscliief. 

On  I  lie  (j\\\  of  .liin(\  all  these  ]ire]iarations  being  finished, 
M.  (le  .Morln.  witluMit  faking  1lie  troubli^  to  ]iarley,  issued  orders 
I'oi-  tlie  (ire  iipon  llie  Sfjuadroii  of  Admii'al  Bosily  to  commence. 
Twenty-one  gunboats  and  two  1)()mb-vessels  on  the  side  next 
to  t  lie  ( "araeas.  twenty-live  gunboats  and  twelve  bomb-vessels 
on  till'  side  next  to  ( 'adiz.  ()|)ened  llieir  fire  u]ion  our  vessels. 
The  Priiirr  of  till'  ylsf/irias  had  been  l)rought  near  to  tlu^  line  of 
gunboats  next  to  Cadiz,  to  sei've  them  for  a  support.  Tlie  land- 
l)atteries,  eoveri'd  with  strong  epaiilemeiits  which  screened  them 
from  oiii-  project  iles,  added  to  all  these  fires  tlios(>  of  sixty  pieces 
"t  cannon  uf  lai'ge  calibi-e.  and  of  forty-nine  mortars.  Uiuler  a 
shower  (}|  balls  aiid  l')OTid)s  our  five  shi])s  and  the  frigate,  which 
coin|)l(>ted  the  srpiadron,  behaved  with  a  coolness  and  vigour 
worthv  of  the  heroes  of  Trafala'ar. 
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Unfurtunately.  the  state  of  the  tide  prevented  them  from 
apiiroaching  the  Land-batteries,  which  they  woukl  have  de- 
molished, and  thev  received  tlie  fire  of  the  latter  without  beingr 
able  to  return  it  'u\  an  efllcacious  manner,  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  e])aulements ;  but  they  reveng-cd  themselves 
ujion  the  bomlj-vessels  and  the  p-unlxtats.  a  good  number  of 
which  they  shattered  and  sunk.  The  firing,  commenced  on  the 
9th  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  lasted  till  ten  at  night.  Next 
dav,  thi'  lOth.  it  began  again  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  was 
kept  n]>  without  intermission  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  with 
the  same  circumstances  as  on  the  preceding  day.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  dreary  combat,  we  had  received  2200  bombs, 
eight  (inly  of  which  had  fallen  on  board,  without  doing  any 
con>idrrable  damage.  We  had  thirteen  men  killed  and  forty- 
six  severely  wounded.  But  fifteen  gunboats  and  six  bomb- 
ves>els  were  destroyed,  and  fifty  Spaniards  were  hors  de  combat. 
This  would  have  l)een  of  little  consequence  had  there  been  anv 
])rospect  of  oljtaining  a  great  result :  it  was  too  much,  a  thousand 
times  too  ruuch.  for  a  fight  without  any  ]iossible  result,  and  which 
could  only  terminate  in  a  useless  butchery.  Thoiuas  de  Gloria, 
who  conceived  he  had  done  enough  to  satisfy  the  ]K)]nilace  of 
Cadiz,  and  who  dreaded  some  act  of  (les])air,  sent  an  oflicer  with 
a  flarf  of  truce  to  summon  Admiral  Jio-ily  to  surrender;  re])re- 
senting  the  impossibility  for  tlie  French  to  defend  tlu^mselves  in 
the  middle  of  a  closed  road,  and  in  ^vhich  tliey  were  prisoners, 
lie  then  caused  it  to  be  insiniuated  that  the  S])aniards  were  dis- 
posed, if  the  admiral  assented,  to  offer  an  honouraV)le  arrange- 
lii'^nt.  Admiral  Kosily  sent  for  answer  that  to  surrender  was 
inadmissible,  for  the  crews  would  mutiny  and  refuse  to  obey; 
liut  that  he  offered  the  choice  of  two  conditions — either  to  leave 
{ 'adiz  n])oii  a  promise  from  the  I'higlish  that  thev  would  not 
■|)ui'sue  him  foi-  foui'  days;  or  to  remain  moiioidess  in  the  road. 
till  the  general  e\-en1s  of  the  war  should  have  dt^cided  his  fate 
and  tliat  of  Cadiz,  engaging  to  send  his  guns  a>liore.  that  no 
alarm  might  be  felt  on  that  score.  .M.  de  Morla  re])lied  that 
he  could  not  assent  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  1  hat  he  was  oliliged  to  refer  the  matter  t  o  t  he  jmna 
of  Sexille.  \\hieli  had  lieconie  the  al)solnie  aulhoritv.  and  was 
obeyed  1)\-  e\-er\bo(ly  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Whether  the  pro- 
posal of  this  nt-w  delay  was  a  t'eint  or  not  on  the  ])art  of  M.  de 
Morla,  who  piM'haps  sought  aL^■lin  to  gain  lime  foi-  pi'ejiai'ing 
further  means  of  destruction,  it  suited  Admii'al  llosilv  to  agree 
to  it:  fo!'  it  wa-  known  that  Ceneral  l)u]iont  entered  Cordova 
on  the  "ill  ot'  .lun.',  and  his  ari'ival  was  momentarily  ex])ected. 
lie  consented,  tlierefoi'e.  waiting  e\-ery  day.  as  one  awaits  the 
announcement  of  lil'e  or  death,  t'or  tin-  re])oi'i  of  tlie  distant  gun, 
the  signal  of  the  presence  of  the  French  army. 
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Having  entered  Cordova  on  the  7th,  it  was,  in  fact,  likely 
enough  that  General  Dupont  might  be  on  the  shore  of  Cadiz  by 
the  13th  or  the  14th.  But  during  this  interval  the  environs 
became  covered  with  redoubts,  cannon,  and  formidable  means  of 
destruction.  The  admiral,  aware  that,  unless  he  were  delivered 
by  General  Dupont,  he  should  sink  under  that  mass  of  fires, 
and  lose  to  no  purpose  three  or  four  thousand  sailors,  the  best 
belonging  to  France,  formed  a  desperate  plan,  which  was  not 
calculated  to  save  them,  but  which  offered  at  least  a  chance  of 
salvation,  and  at  any  rate,  the  satisfaction  of  revenging  himself 
by  destroying  many  more  men  than  he  should  lose.  Though 
the  passages  on  the  side  next  to  Cadiz  for  sailing  out  of  the  road 
were  obstructed,  the  admiral  had  discovered  a  practicable  outlet, 
and  resolved,  whenever  the  firing  recommenced,  to  fall  furiously 
upon  the  Spanish  division,  which  was  very  ill  armed  and  not 
more  numerous  than  his  own,  to  burn  it  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Englisb,  to  attack  these  latter  the  moment  they  appeared, 
to  destroy,  or  to  get  destroyed,  trusting  to  chance  to  save  the 
whole  or  part  of  his  squadron.  But  for  this  act  of  despair  was 
required  a  first  fortunate  accident — a  favourable  wind.  He 
waited,  therefore,  after  making  all  the  preparations  for  depar- 
ture, either  for  the  appearance  of  General  Dupont,  or  for  an 
acceptable  answer  from  Seville,  or  for  a  fair  wind. 

The  14th  of  June  arrived,  and  neither  of  these  circumstances 
was  realised.  General  Dupont  had  not  appeared  ;  the  junta  of 
Seville  required  a  pure  and  simple  surrender ;  and  as  for  the 
wind,  it  blew  from  the  east,  towards  the  furthest  extremity  of 
the  road,  instead  of  impelling  towards  the  outlet.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  wind  that  could  have  been  wished  for  a  few  days 
earlier,  for  falling  upon  the  Caracas,  before  the  channels  were 
obstructed.  ^J'he  enemy's  means  wei'e  trebled.  Nothing  was 
left  but  to  submit  to  a  slow  and  infallible  destruction,  under  a 
cannonade  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  reply  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  revenged.  Surrender  would  leave  at  least  a  chance  of 
being  releasc^l  fi-om  prison  in  a  few  days  by  a  victorious  French 
army.  'I'hf>  admiral  was  therefore  obliged  to  strike  his  flag  with- 
out any  other  condition  than  that  life  should  be  spared.  The 
brave  sailors  ot"  Trafalgar,  always  unfortunate  through  the  com- 
binations of  a  ])olicy  which  had  the  continent  in  view  much 
more  than  the  sea,  were  agai7i  sacrificed  here  and  made  prisoners 
by  an  allied  nation,  which,  after  having  so  ill  seconded  them  at 
Trafalgar,  revenged  u]ion  them  general  events  of  wliich  they 
were  not  the  authors.  'I'lie  ships  were  disarmed,  and  the  officers 
rondiicted  ])risoners  intc)  the  forts,  amidst  the  frantic  plaudits  of 
a  tei-ocious  ])opulace.  Thus  terminated  at  Cadiz  itself  tlie  mari- 
linii'  ;illi;uiee  of  the  two  nations,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  English, 
who  had  lantled,  and  who  were  couductint2!'  themselves  in  the 
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port  of  Cadiz  as  thonirb  it  had  beloncfed  to  them.  Thus  vanished 
one  after  another  the  illusions  which  had  been  formed  concern- 
inij  the  IVminsula,  and  eacli  of  them,  as  it  vanished,  left  behind 
a  prospect  of  immense  danger. 

Admiral  Rosily  had  succumbed.  l)ecause  General  Dupont  had 
not  arrived  in  time  to  lend  him  a  hand.  AVhat  was  about  to 
happen  to  General  Dupont  himself,  thrown  with  lO.OOO  young 
soldiers  amidst  insurgent  Andalusia  ?  It  had  been  calculated 
that  all  would  go  on  smoothly  with  him ;  that  five  or  six  thou- 
sand Swiss  would  reinforce  him  by  the  way ;  that  a  French 
division,  ((uietly  traversing  Portugal,  v/ould  join  him  by  Elvas, 
and  that  he  might  thus  march  upon  Seville  and  Cadiz  with 
20.CXX)  men..  But  the  greater  ])art  of  the  Swiss,  enveloped  by 
the  insurrection,  had  given  themselves  up  to  it.  Portugal,  be- 
ginning to  participate  in  tlx^  emotion  of  Spain,  was  not  easier 
to  traverse,  and  General  Kellt-rniann  had  scarcely  been  able  to 
reach  Klvas  witli  his  ca\aliy.  All  the  facilities  anticipated  from 
the  ancient  submission  of  Spain  wm'e  transformed  into  difiicul- 
ties.  Kvery  village  Ijecame  a  den  of  cut-throats  for  our  soldiers  ; 
provisions  disa])peared,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  burning 
climate. 

General  I)u])ont.  when  he  paused  in  Andalusia,  had  been  far 
from  suspecting  such  a  state  of  things,  lit'  had  never  relied 
much  either  u])on  the  Swiss,  who  were  to  niet't  him  at  Grenada, 
or  on  the  French  division  from  Portugal  that  was  to  join  him. 
He  had  reckoned  upon  liis  own  troo])s.  upon  the  junction  of  his 
two  divisions,  and  at  the  liead  of  20.000  French  he  had  not 
doulitt'd  for  a  moment  of  accom])lishing  the  ol)ject  of  his  mission 
to  Andalusia.  But  it  was  a  (|uestion  whether  his  couriers  could 
have  n-ached  Madrid,  where  his  two  divisions  had  been  detained, 
in  til''  uncertainty  of  what  might  have  hap])ened  in  tlie  centre  tif 
S])ain.  lie  taiTied.  therefore,  for  al)out  ten  days  at  Cordova, 
awailiii'j"  insti'uctions  and  succours,  which  did  not  arrive,  ^bvan- 
whiletlie  intelligence  of  the  disast>'r  of  the  s(|uadron.  that  of 
the  (li'fectinu  of  I  he  S\vi-s  and  of  tlie  tro(>])s  in  the  camp  of  St. 
Pn(|ue.  and  ihe  answer  gi\en  liy  (ieneral  ('a^tafios  to  an  envoy 
whom  he  had  -''ut  I0  him,  ])!'o\ing  that  he  was  irrevocalilv  en- 
L^au■t'd  in  the  in-iii'i'ect  ii  ui.  com])lete]y  revealed  to  (  Ieneral  I  )upont 
the  danger  of  hi<  situation.  On  one  side  ]ii>  beheld  the  ai'mv  of 
.\ii(lalu>ia  coming  again-t  him,  on  the  right,  from  Seville,  and 
on  the  other  the  army  of  .laen.  on  the  h^fi.  from  Grenada.  The 
latter  was  for  the  moment  the  mo^t  dangerous,  for  it  was  l)ut  a 
step  from  .la' Ml  to  Ilayli'ii.  at  the  h'^ad  of  I  he  defiles  of  the  Sierra 
]\Iorena,  fi-oni  wliieh  the  general  was  about  twenty-four  leagues 
distant  while  stavinu"  at  Cordowa.  Such  a  situation  was  not  ten- 
able, and  he  could  not  rdiandon  to  the  enemy  the  possession  of 
the  passes  of -the  Sierra  M<jreiia  withotit  perishing.      It  was  bad 
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enough  to  leave  there  the  nnclisciplinecl  bands  of  Augustin 
d'Echavarri  which  infested  them,  and  stopped  couriers  and  con- 
voys. He  took,  therefore,  though  with  regret,  the  resolution  to 
leave  Cordova,  and  to  fall  back  to  Andujar,  where  he  should  be 
upon  the  Guadakjuivir,  seven  leagues  from  Baylen,  and  much 
nearer  to  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Thus,  instead  of 
the  conquering  nxdh  through  Andalusia,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  retrograde  movement. 

As  nothing  pressed  him,  he  executed  this  retreat  slowly  and 
orderly.  He  set  out  in  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  pur- 
posing to  march  during  the  night,  as  it  is  customary  to  do  at 
this  season  in  so  hot  a  climate.  From  what  had  been  heard  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  none  of  the  sick  or  wounded  who 
could  bear  the  fatigue  of  removal  would  be  left  behind.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore^  to  be  followed  by  an  immense  train  of  carts, 
which  took  above  five  hours  to  file  off,  and  which  the  Spaniards 
and  English  in  their  newspapers  afterwards  called  ammunition 
waggons  filled  with  the  plunder  of  Cordova.  The  troops  had 
found  600,000  francs  at  Cordova,  and  carried  off  very  little 
church  plate.  Most  of  this  plate  had  been  restored,  and  three 
or  four  waggons  would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  awaj^  the 
greatest  possible  booty  in  valuable  effects.  But  the  wounded, 
the  sick  in  considerable  number,  many  officers'  families,  who 
had  accompanied  our  army  into  Spain,  where  it  seemed  destined 
for  a  long  occuj^ation  rather  than  for  an  active  war,  were  the 
cause  of  that  endless  train  of  baggage.  Some  sick  and  wounded, 
however,  were  left  at  Cordova,  under  the  care  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  who,  for  the  rest,  ke]it  their  word  given  to  General 
Dupont,  to  have  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  them.  If,  in 
fact,  the  odious  massacres  which  we  have  related  were  to  be 
feared  in  Spain,  in  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  which  ferocious 
peasants  wcfc  mast(M-s.  Ilicy  were  less  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
large  towns,  habitually  under  the  rule  of  a  humane  and  respect- 
abh^  h')ur//('(iisic,  wlio  were  strangers  to  the  atrocities  committed 
by  tlu^  ])opulac('. 

'J'hc  troo])S  had  no  iiostility  to  repel  during  the  march  ;  but 
on  reaching  Montero  Ihc  annv  was  horror-struck  on  beholding 
the  l)0(li('s  of  I'Vcnchmen,  sui'pi'ised  singlv  by  the  enemy,  sus- 
pended 1()  i  rees,  half  buried  in  mould,  and  torn  to  tatters. 
Ne\fi'  had  our  soldiers  committed  or  suffered  anything  of  that 
kind  in  any  country,  though  they  liad  warred  everywhere — in 
I''gy])t,  in  (^alalji'ia,  in  lllyria.  in  Poland,  in  Bussia.  The  im- 
])i'ession  ])roduced  upon  them  was  ]irol'ound.  Though  violently 
exasperatech  tliey  wei'e  fai'  moi'e  grieved  about  the  fate  which 
awnited  such  of  tlieni  as  might  be  either  wounded  or  sick,  or 
(lelayi'd  upon  a  road  owing  to  fatigue,  huiiger,  or  iliirst.  A  sort  of 
dejection  seized  the  ariiiv.  and  left  Ijehind  it  mischievous  traces. 
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They  arrived  the  uext  clay,  June  the  iSth.  at  Andnjar  on  the 
Gnadalc(iiivir.  All  the  inhabitants,  fearino-  that  venfjeance 
would  be  wreaked  upon  them  for  the  massacres  committed  as 
well  at  Andujar  as  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  had  fled,  so 
that  tliis  little  town  was  found  absolutely  deserted.  Search 
was  made  in  it  for  provisions,  and  a  sudiciency  was  discovered 
for  the  first  days.  General  Dupont  placed  in  Andujar  itself  the 
seamen  of  the  guard,  who  were  the  most  steadv  and  best  con- 
ducted troops  that  he  liad  with  him.  He  sent  out  emissaries  to 
persuade  all  the  inhabitants  to  return,  promising  that  no  harm 
should  be  done  to  tiiem.  and  he  actually  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  back.  The  town  of  Andujar  afforded  some  resources  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  which  were  used  sparingly,  so  as  not  to 
be  uselessly  exhausted.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  procure 
means  of  subsistence,  either  witii  money,  a  certain  sum  of  winch 
the  army  had  brought  with  it,  or  by  well-organised  marauding 
expeditions.  Andujar  had  an  old  bridge  over  tlie  Gniadalquivir 
with  jNIoorish  towers,  which  served  for  tctc  dc  jwni.  The  towers 
were  filled  with  picked  troops.  Some  works  were  tlirown  up  on 
the  right  and  left.  The  first  brigade  was  then  posted  upon  the 
river,  and  a  little  in  advance  the  second,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
Andujar.  the  Swiss  in  rear  of  that  town,  the  cavalry  at  a  distance 
in  tlie  plain,  ol^serving  Ihe  country  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Sierra  Morena.  In  short,  such  an  establishment  was 
formed  that,  with  much  activity  in  procuring  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, the  force  under  General  Dupont  might  have  maintained 
its  ground  for  a  considerable  time,  and  awaited  in  security  the 
reinforcements  solicited  at  ^fadrid. 

In  this  n'solution  to  fall  back  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the 
defiles  of"  the  Sierra  ^Morena,  all  \voul(l  have  been  well  had  tlie 
best  ])osition  with  respect  to  those  defiles  been  taken.  ITnluckily 
this  had  not  been  done,  and  it  was  a  first  fault  of  which  General 
nii])ont  had  aftt'rwards  to  repent.  Tlie  real  motive  for  leaving 
Cordova  and  the  resourcf^s  of  that  large  city  was  the  fear  of 
seeing,  on  the  left  of  the  army,  the  insurgents  of  t-Jrenada, 
advanced  as  far  as  .laeii.  ])assing  Ihe  (I  uadahpiivir  at  ^ItMijiliar 
]irocee(linu-  to  Havlen.  and  closing  the  defihvs  of  the  SiiM'ra 
]\Iorena.  As  at  Coi-dova  i)ii])on1  was  24  leagues  from  Bayleii, 
that  distance  reiulei-ed  the  danger  immense.  At  Andujai'.  it  is 
true,  he  was  not  more  than  st>ven  leagues  from  J^aylen  ;  but  at 
seven  lt\a<j!'ues  there  was  left  a  chance  of  seeing  tlu^  enemy  make 
a  sudden  dash  upon  the  defiles.  .Mor(M)ver,  l)eyond  Jiaylen  there 
wer(>  other  avenues  ])y  which  it  was  ]iossil)le  also  to  penetrate 
into  the  defiles  of  the  SieiTa  Moi-.Mia:  there  was  the  Haeza  and 
Ubeda  road  running  to  L;i  Garolina,  the  point  at  which  the 
defiles  reallv  begin.  It  was  tluu'efore  necessary  to  watch  from 
Andnjar   over   Bayleu.   and   not   over   Bayleii   alone,   but    over 
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Baeza  and  Ubeda,  which  would  require  redoubled  attention.  The 
course  most  fitting  to  be  pursued  on  leaving  Cordova  would  have 
been  to  adopt  in  its  fullest  extent  the  prudent  idea  which  induced 
the  abandonment  of  that  town,  and  to  have  proceeded  at  once  to 
Baylen,  where  the  French  force  by  its  mere  presence  would  have 
guarded  the  head  of  the  defiles,  and  where  by  means  of  patrols 
of  cavalry  one  might  easily  have  observed  the  secondary  road 
to  Baeza  and  Ubeda.  Baylen  had  other  advantages  besides. 
It  presented  a  fine  position,  on  lofty  hills,  in  good  air,  whence 
one  could  perceive  the  whole  course  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and 
fall  upon  any  enemy  that  attempted  to  cross  it.  No  doubt  if 
this  river  had  not  been  fordable  in  more  than  one  place,  one 
might  have  taken  post  on  its  very  banks  for  the  purpose  of 
being  nearer  at  hand  to  defend  the  passage  of  it;  but  as  the 
Guadalquivir  could  be  crossed  at  an  infinite  number  of  points, 
the  best  -^Izin  would  have  been  to  establish  one's  self  a  little 
in  rear,  on  a  commanding  position,  from  which  one  might  see 
everything,  and  fall  upon  any  corps  that  should  have  passed  the 
river  and  flung  it  into  the  ravine  that  serves  for  its  bed.  Baylen 
possessed  precisely  all  these  advantages.  The  sacrifice  of  Andu- 
jar,  as  the  centre  of  resources,  was  too  unimportant  a  matter  to 
cause  the  reasons  which  we  have  just  enumerated  to  be  overlooked. 
It  was  therefore,  we  repeat  it,  a  real  fault  to  stop  at  Andujar 
instead  of  going  to  Baylen  itself,  to  cut  short  any  attempt  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  defiles.  For  the  rest,  it  would  not  have  been 
impossible,  with  a  vigilant  superintendence,  to  repair  this  fault 
and  to  prevent  its  consequences.  General  Dupont,  then,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Andujar,  awaiting  intelligence  from  Madrid 
whicli  did  not  arrive,  for  rarely  did  a  courier  succeed  in  crossing 
tlie  Si(u-ra  Morena. 

Such  was,  at  the  end  of  June,  the  result  of  the  first  efforts 
that  wei-e  made  to  su])])r(>ss  tlie  S])anish  insurrection.  General 
Verdicr  had  (lis]:)('rsed  the  asscMnblage  at  Logrouo,  General  La- 
salle  tliat  at  Walladolid  and  in  Old  Castille.  General  Lefebvre 
had  (li'iven  l^nck  llic  Ai-agonese  into  Saragossa,  but  had  been 
stn]T|)ed  b('l"or(>  that  city.  General  JJuliesme,  .at  Barcelona,  was 
oV)liged  to  figlit  every  day  to  kee])  liimself  in  comiuunication 
witli  General  Ghabi-an,  wlio  liad  been  despatched  toward  Tarra- 
gona. Marslial  jMoncey,  marching  iqion  \  alencia,  had  pro- 
ceeded no  fiirtlier  tlian  (Jiienca,  waitin<r  there  till  Ghabran's 
(lixision  slioidd  ha\-e  a]')]iroaclied  nearer  to  him.  Lastly,  General 
Dupont  having  rin-ived  ^•ictorious  at  Coi'dova,  after  taking  and 
sacking  1liat  city,  had  fallen  l);vck  towards  the  defiles  of  the 
Sienvi  Moren.'i.  un  account  f)f  which  h(^  had  apprehensions,  and 
liad  changeri  the  ])osition  of  Gordova  for  that  of  Andujar.  The 
French  squadron  at  Cadiz  had  just  surrendered  for  want  of 
succour. 
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All  those  details  were  not  known  at  ^ladrid  and  Bayonne. 
There  nothing-  more  was  known  than  what  related  to  Segovia, 
A'alladolid.  Saragossa,  and  at  farthest  J3arceloua.  Entire  or 
nearly  entire  ignorance  prevailed  respecting  the  south  of  .Spain. 
If  anything  was  learned  at  Madrid,  it  was  by  means  of  secret 
emissaries  belonging  to  the  convents  or  to  the  great  houses  of 
Spain.  Among  the  Spaniards  devoted  to  Ferdinand  A'll.  were 
jovfully  circulated  tidings  that  the  French  scpiadron  was  de- 
stroyed :  that  the  regular  troops  of  Andalusia  and  from  the 
camp  at  St.  Koque  were  advancing  upon  General  Dupont ;  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  decamp ;  that  he  was  blockaded  in  the 
deliles  of  the  Sierra  ^lorena ;  that  ]Marshal  ^loncey  would 
not  get  out  of  other  deliles  (piite  as  diflicult,  tliose  of  Recpieua  ; 
that  Saragossa  continued  invincible;  that  the  check  received 
by  J3on  Gregorio  (\<.-  la  Cuesta  at  \'alladolid  was  nothing;  that 
this  general  was  coming  with  (ieneral  J^lake  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgents  of  the  Asturias,  (ialicia,  and  J^eon.  to  cut  off  the 
French  from  the  road  to  ^Madrid  ;  that  the  new  King  Joseph, 
who  had  lieiMi  to  set  out  every  day  froiu  J>ayonne.  would  not 
set  out  at  all;  and  that  the  formidable  French  army  would 
l)robably  soon  lie  obliged  to  evacuate  the  J'eninsula.  These 
tidings,  false  or  true,  having  once  reached  .Matlrid,  were  in- 
serted in  luanuscrii^t  bulletins,  or  in  newspapers  printed  in 
the  recesses  of  convents,  and  circulated  throughout  the  whole 
Peninsula.  Abundant  collections  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
insurgents  indicated  the  joy  tliat  was  felt  at  Madi'id  on  account 
of  their  successes,  and  the  desire  that  [)i'e\"ailed  to  furnish  them 
witli  all  ])()S>lbK'  succours. 

The  i'Veiich  stair  collecitMl  t  he>e  re[)orts,  and  though  wholly 
disl)elie\iiig  ilieiii.  it  was  nevert  hele.-s  uneasy,  and  transmitted 
tlieiu  to  Jiayoiiiie.  Tlie  unfortunate  ]\Iurat  had  so  stronglv  in- 
sisted on  I'eliiniiiig  to  I'Vanct-.  thai  iiotwithstaiuliiig  the  desire 
wliicli  was  felt  to  i-etain  at  Madrid  this  ])liantom  of  authority. 
]if  recriviil  ])ei'niission  to  set  out.  and  a\'ailed  himself  of  it 
with  the  fagerne>s  of  a  child,  (ieneral  Savaiy  had,  therefore, 
become  the  a\()wed  \\r;u\  of  the  l''rench  administration,  and 
made  all  Math'id  tremMe  at  liis  threatening  countenance,  and 
liis  re[-)utation  of  being  an  inlle.\il)le  execnter  of  the  commands 
of  his  master.  i''iill  of  sagacity,  he  perlectly  ajiprecialed  the 
situation,  and  disgiii-ed  notliing  of  its  alarming  nature  from 
Napoleon.  liaxing  conC''i\e(l  apprehensions  t'or  the  advanced 
coi'i^s  ol'  .Marshal  .Moncey  and  (ieneral  l)u])ont.  he  rt^solved  to 
spare  troo])s  from  ^ladi'id.  and  to  send  off  two  divisions  for  the 
south  of  Spain.  A  convoy  of  biscuit  and  ammunition  already 
despatched  to  (ienei-al  Dupont  had  V)een  stopped  at  \'al  de 
Penas,  and  an  obstinate  liattle  had  to  be  fought  before  it  could 
pass   that  village.     ( General    Savary  directed   Vedel's   division, 
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consisting  of  nearly  6000  infantry,  from  Toledo  upon  the  Sierra 
Morena,  with  orders  to  clear  the  defiles  and  to  join  his  general- 
in-chief.  It  was  calculated  that  the  latter,  having  set  out  with 
12,000  or  13,000  men,  and  having,  with  N'edel's  division,  17,000 
or  18,000,  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  in  Andalusia. 
He  was  enjoined,  at  any  rate,  to  secure  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  to  prevent  the  insurgents  from  penetrating  into  La 
Mancha.  General  Savary,  however,  endued  with  a  very  sure 
tact,  and  guessing  that  General  Dupont  was  most  compromised, 
on  account  of  the  regular  troops  of  the  camp  of  St.  Eoque  and 
Cadiz,  was  preparing  to  send  to  him  to  Madridejos,  that  is  to  say, 
half-way  to  Andujar,  his  third  division,  that  commanded  by 
General  Frere,  which  would  have  made  his  corps  amount  to 
22,000  or  23,000  men,  and  would  have  placed  him  above  all 
events.  Upon  an  observation  of  JSTapoleon's,  however,  he  sent 
Frere's  division  not  to  Madridejos,  in  the  centre  of  La  Mancha, 
but  to  San  Clemente.  At  San  Clemente  it  would  not  be  further 
from  General  Dupont  than  at  Madridejos,  and  it  might,  in  case 
of  need,  go  to  the  assistance  of  Marshal  Moucey,  of  whose  situa- 
tion no  more  was  known  than  of  Geueral  Dupont's,  and  whom 
there  was  no  further  hope  of  succouring  by  Tarragona,  for 
General  Uhabran,  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Barcelona,  had 
returned  to  that  city. 

These  precautions  being  taken,  General  Savary  conceived 
that  he  might  be  easy  about  the  two  French  corps  sent  to  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  await  the  course  of  events.  At  Madrid 
tliere  were  left  but  two  divisions  of  infantry,  the  second  and 
the  third  of  Marshal  Moncey's  corps,  the  imperial  guard,  and 
the  cuirassiers.  TJiese  were  sufficient  for  the  moment ;  for  the 
arrival  of  King  Joseph  wnth  fresh  troops  would  soon  replace 
the  forces  of  the  centre  on  a  respectable  footing.  General 
Savary,  however,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  renounced 
the  idea  of  sending  a  column  toward  Saragossa,  and  left  to  the 
staff  of  Bayonne  the  duty  of  bringing  before  that  insurgent  city 
a  force  capable  of  reducing  it. 

At  this  moment  the  constitution  of  Bayonne,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  ]M-cceding  Book,  was  just  completed.  It  was  of 
importance  to  hasten  the  departure  of  Joseph  for  Madrid  for 
two  r(\asons :  in  the  first  place,  the  necessity  of  transferring  to  a 
siicct^ssor  Mui-at's  authority  of  lieutenant-general ;  and  secondly, 
the  urgency  of  forwarding  to  ]\Iadrid  the  reinforcements  de- 
1  allied  for  tlu^  pur]xjse  of  escorting  the  new  king.  Napoleon 
liad.  in  fact,  made  arrangements  for  procuring  him  a  reserve  of 
old  troops,  one  part  of  which  was  to  accompany  him  to  Madrid, 
another  to  reinforce  ^Marshal  Bessieres,  by  the  way,  in  order  to 
make  head  against  the  insurgents  of  the  Asturias  and  Galicia, 
who  were    bringing    up    to   the    fight    the    insurgents   of    Old 
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Castille,  beaten  at  the  bridw  of  Cabezon  imtler  Gregforio  de  la 
Ciiesta ;  while  a  third  and  last  was  to  go  before  Saragossa  and 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  that  important  city.  Napoleon, 
as  we  have  said,  had  brought  from  Paris  to  the  camp  of 
Boulogne,  from  the  camp  of  J^oulogne  to  Kennes,  from  Eennes 
to  Bayonne,  six  old  regiments,  the  4th  light  and  45th  of  the 
line,  the  2nd  and  12th  light,  lastly,  the  14th  and  44th  of  the 
line,  two  battalions  of  the  guard  of  Paris,  tlie  troops  of  the 
Vistula,  and  several  marchin"-  reyfiments.  To  the  six  regiments 
of  old  formation  ordered  to  Spain,  he  had  added  two  taken 
from  the  llhine,  the  51st  and  the  49th  of  the  line;  and  he 
had  directed  that  there  should  be  drawn  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  four  others  of  the  greatest  value,  the  32nd,  58th,  28th,  and 
75th  of  the  line,  which  formed  part  of  the  troops  of  observation 
of  the  Atlantic  :  this  was  a  total  of  twelve  old  regiments  added  to 
the  provisional  corps  originally  sent  to  Spain.  He  thus  prepared 
at  Bayonne  a  considerable  reserve  to  meet  the  difiiculties  of 
that  war.  which  had  greatly  increased  in  magnitude.  He  did 
not  limit  his  precautions  there.  Apprehensive  lest  the  bands 
of  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Upper  Catalonia  might  come  and  insult 
the  French  frontier,  which  would  be  a  severe  mortification  for 
a  conqueror  who,  two  months  before,  fancied  himself  master  of 
the  Peninsula  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar,  he  formed  four 
columns  along  the  JVrenees,  each  from  1200  to  1500  strong, 
composed  of  horse  gendarmerie,  national  guards  of  the  elite, 
mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees,  organised  in  rifle  companies, 
lastly,  some  hundred  Portuguese,  relics  of  the  Portuguese  army 
carried  to  France.  These  columns  were  to  keep  guard  on  the 
frontii-r,  to  repel  any  insult  of  the  guerillas,  and  to  descend  the 
back  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  lend  a  baud  to  the  French  troo]is  if 
thev  were  in  want  of  it. 

I'\)i'  the  I'L'islerii  I'yrenees,  howevei".  this  was  not  suilicient ; 
and  it  was  neee->ai'v  lo  afford  succour  to  (ieneral  Duliesme, 
bliickaded  in  Barcelona.  Things  had  come  to  sucli  a  ])ass  in 
tliis  ])i'o\  iuce.  thai  the  foil  of  Figueras.  into  which  a  small 
o-ai'i'ison  had  lieeii  introduced  when  tiie  Spanish  fortressi's  were 
surpi'ised  in  March  hast,  was  eoiii])lete]y  ])]ockaded.  and  likely  to 
be  oblie-ed  to  sui'retidei'  for  want  nf  pi-(>\ivi(ms. 

Najioleoii  resoK'ed  to  foiaii  thei-e  a  small  coi'])s  of  seven  or 
eiu'ht  thousand  men,  under  one  of  the  ablest  ot'  liis  aides-de- 
cam]).  (ienei'al  lieille,  to  seiul  him  with  a  cnuvny  of  ])rovisions 
to  b'iu'ueras.  and  t^  unite  him  afterwards,  under  (iirona.  witli 
(lenei'al  Duliesme.  in  oi'dei'  to  increase  the  corps  of  Catalonia  to 
about  20.000  men.  l)iit  it  was  not  easy  to  collect  such  a  force 
in  K'onssillon,  no  ti'nops  l»eing  in  genei'al  stationed  either  in 
I'roveuce  or  in  kanguedoc.  Na])oleon  lun'ert  heless  found  means 
to  accomplish   this,      'i'o  the  coluTun    of   gendarmerie,   national 
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guards,  mountaineers,  and  Portuguese,  under  General  Ritay, 
which  was  to  guard  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  he  added  two  new 
Italian  regiments,  one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  infantry,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Tuscan  troops,  and  which  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  move  off  early  for  Avignon.  There  were  in  Pied- 
mont the  corps  from  which  Chabran's  French  division  and  Lechi's 
Italian  division  had  been  taken.  Napoleon  borrowed  from  them 
fresh  detachments,  easily  found  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
conscripts  in  the  depots,  and  directed  them  towards  Languedoc, 
by  the  designation  of  marching  battalions  of  Catalonia.  He 
took,  moreover,  at  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Grenoble  several 
third  battalions,  which  were  in  depot  in  those  cities,  a  battalion 
of  the  5th  legion  of  reserve,  stationed  at  Grenoble,  and  lastly, 
addressing  himself  to  all  the  regiments  which  had  their  depots 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  and  which  could 
send  in  a  few  days  detachments  to  Avignon,  he  borrowed  one 
company  from  each,  and  formed  with  them  two  excellent  bat- 
talions, which  he  called  the  first  and  second  provisional  battalion 
of  Perpignan.  It  was  with  this  industry  that  he  contrived  to 
collect  a  second  corps  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  for 
Catalonia,  without  weakening  either  Italy  or  Germany  in  a 
perceptible  manner.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  trancpiillity  pre- 
vailing in  France  allowed  him  to  s]iare  without  inconvenience 
even  troops  in  depot.  These  troops,  it  is  true,  of  all  countries,  of 
all  formations,  some  of  them  Italians,  others  Swiss,  Portuguese, 
and  French,  mostly  young  and  not  seasoned,  exhibited  odd 
assemblages,  and  would  not  have  been  good  for  much  but  for 
the  ability  of  the  officers  appointed  to  command  them. 

These  measures  being  taken  for  bringing  the  requisite  forces 
upon  the  frontier  of  Spain,  Napoleon  turned  his  attention  towards 
disposing  of  them  conformably  to  the  wants  of  the  moment. 
He  had  successively  directed  upon  Saragossa  the  three  infantry 
regiments  of  tlie  \'istiila.  ])art  of  Yerdier's  division,  with  General 
Vei'dier  liimself.  a  great  c|iiantity  of  si(\ge  artillery,  and  a  column 
of  national  guards  ol'  the  elite,  raised  in  the  Pyrenei^s,  the  whole 
forming  a  corps  ol'  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men.  He  commis- 
sioned (ieneral  \'ei'dier  io  lake  the  direction  of  the  siege.  General 
Lefebvi-e-Desnoelies  being  only  a  cavalry  officer,  and  gave  him 
f)ne  of  liis  aides-(le-rani]i,  (.'eiieral  liacoste,  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  engineers.  'I'liere  was  every  reason  to  hope  that,  witli 
such  a  foi'ce  and  ahundaiuM^  of  ai'jillery,  that  insurgent  city 
would  ])('  reduced.  Na])ol(M)u.  however,  destined  for  it  some 
nioi-c  oi'  his  old  regimenls  011  march  toward  the  Pyrenees. 

Ill'  then  tinned  his  a1 1  eiit  ion  to  organising  witli  the  regiments 
ai-i'i\-e(l  at  P),'i\ oiiiie  the  cor])s  of  ]\Iarshal  J^essieres,  which  was 
re]tniiis>ioii(  (1  I0  cover  tlie  march  of  Josc]!]!  to  ]\Iadrid.  and  to 
make  Ik  ;i(l  against  the  revolters  of  the  noiih.  tlie  reports  con- 
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cerniuo-  whom  became  daily  more  and  more  alarmiug.  Of  the 
six  old  regiments  sent  for,  four  had  arrived — the  4th  light  and 
the  15th  of  the  line,  and  the  2nd  and  12th  light — and  the  two 
Paris  battalions.  Napoleon  ])laced  them  under  the  command  of 
the  brave  general  of  division,  ^Nlouton,  who  had  been  in  Spain 
ever  since  the  French  entered  that  country,  and  formed  two 
brigades  out  of  them.  The  iirst.  composed  of  the  2nd  and  12th 
light,  and  detachments  of  the  imperial  guard,  was  commanded 
by  General  Key.  The  second,  composed  of  the  4th  light  and 
the  15th  of  the  line,  with  a  battalion  of  the  guard  of  Paris,  was 
commanded  by  General  Keynaud.  The  old  division  of  General 
A'erdier,  part  of  which  had  accompanied  him  to  Saragossa,  was 
wholly  j(nned  to  ]\ierle's  division,  and  formed  into  four  brigades, 
under  CJenerals  Darmagnac.  (iaulois,  Sabattier,  and  Ducos.  The 
cavalry  gtMieral,  i^asalle.  who  had  already  the  lOth  and  22nd 
chasseurs,  and  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  and  horse  chasseurs 
of  the  imperial  guard,  was  to  join  with  them  the  26tli  chasseurs 
and  a  ]n"ovisional  regiment  of  dragoons.  Mouton's  division 
might  be  computed  at  7000  men,  that  of  Merle  at  8000  and 
some  hundred,  that  of  Lasalle  at  2000,  in  all  17,000  men. 
\'arious  small  corps,  composed  of  depots,  convalescents,  march- 
ing battalions  and  s((uadrons.  formed  at  St.  Sebastian,  Vittoria, 
and  Jiurgos  garrisons  for  the  safety  of  those  towns,  and  in- 
creased to  21.000  men  the  corps  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  destined 
to  kee]-)  down  the  north  of  Spain,  to  repress  the  revolters  of 
Castille.  the  Asturias.  and  Galicia,  to  cover  the  road  to  ]\Iadrid, 
and  to  escort  King  Joseph. 

Thus    Xa]K)h'on    had    already    sent    successively    more    than 

1  10,000  men  into  S])ain.  50.OOO  of  whom,  spread  beyond 
Madrid,  were  divided  between  Andujar,  ^'ale^cia.  and  ]\ladrid, 
under  (leneral  |)u]M)nt.  ^barshal  ^Ittncey,  and  General  Savary  ; 
20,000  of  whom  w  (M-e  in  Catalonia,  iinder  Generals  Ixeille  and 
|)ulie>nie;    i2,O0O    before    Saragossa,    under    (ieneral    \"erdier ; 

2  1,000  or  22,C0O  arniiud  Uurgos,  under  .Marshal  liessieres:  and 
some  Tlioiis.'uid  >(';ii  tei'ed  in  the  various  dejiots  (>n  the  frontier. 
Against  1 1'oops  of  1  he  line,  and  for  ;i  regular  war  with  S[)ain.  t  his 
would  ha\'e  lieeii  a  lai'ge  force,  pci'hajjs  even  lai'ger  than  would 
have  been  ncedfd,  tlmugh  our  soldiers  were  young  and  unsea- 
soned. Again-t  a  whole  nut  ion  in  insurrection,  kei^ping  nowhere 
in  the  open  (^mntrw  barrieadimj'  e\-ei-v  town  and  everv  villaLTe, 
intcrce])t  iiiu'  eoii\<>\<.  mui'dei-ing  the  wimiuled.  obliLi'ing  ev»'ry 
corps  to  si'iid  out  detachments,  which  weakened  it  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  re(hice  it  to  mtthinu'.  we  shall  see  that  it  was  far  too 
small.  It  would  liax'e  re(|iiii-ed  imnnMliately  6o,000  or  8o,000 
men,  and  veteran  tro()])s  too.  to  su]')]u-ess  this  foi'midable  insur- 
rection, and  ]-)i-oliably  they  might  have  succeeded.  I)ut  Napoleon 
would  not  (h'aw  from   any  other  source  than  thi^   depots  on  the 
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Khine,  the  Alps,  and  the  coasts,  and  had  no  idea  of  diminishing 
the  great  armies  which  ensured  his  empire  in  Italy,  lUyria, 
Germany,  and  Poland ;  a  new  evidence  of  that  truth  so  often 
repeated  in  this  history,  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  at  once  in 
Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  without  running  a  risk  of 
being  insufficient  upon  one  or  other  of  these  theatres  of  war, 
and  soon  perhaps  on  all. 

The  moment  having  arrived  for  making  Joseph  enter  Spain, 
Napoleon  decided  that  one  of  the  two  brigades  of  Mouton's 
division,  Key's  brigade,  taking  the  new  king  to  Irun,  should 
escort  him  through  the  whole  extent  of  Marshal  Bessieres'  com- 
mand, which  comprehended  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid.  His 
new  ministers,  Messrs.  OTarrill,  Azanza,  Cevallos,  and  Urquijo, 
some  of  them  taken  from  the  very  council  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
the  others  from  anterior  cabinets,  all  united  by  the  pressing  in- 
terest of  sparing  Spain  a  horrible  war  by  rallying  about  the  new 
dynasty,  accompanied  him,  with  the  members  of  the  former 
junta.  More  than  a  hundred  carriages,  travelling  at  the  same 
pace  as  the  troops,  composed  the  royal  train.  Joseph  was  mild, 
affable,  knew  very  little  of  Spanish,  and  still  less  of  Spain 
itself,  and  by  his  face,  his  language,  his  questions,  showed  but 
too  plainly  that  he  was  a  foreigner.  Keceived,  therefore, 
and  judged  of  with  a  malevolence  that  was  quite  natural,  he 
furnished  matter  for  the  most  unfavourable  interpretations. 
Stopping  every  night  in  a  small  town  or  a  large  village,  attempt- 
ing to  hold  conversations  with  the  principal  inhabitants  in  which 
he  had  difficulty  to  join,  he  afforded  subject  for  mirth  by  his 
strange  manners  and  his  un-Spanish  accent.  Though  he  some- 
times touched  them  by  his  visible  good-nature,  on  leaving  him 
they  nevertheless  drew  a  thousand  pictures,  more  or  less  ridicu- 
lous, of  the  intruder  king,  as  they  called  him.  Most  of  them 
chose  to  say  that  Joseph  was  an  unliappy  man,  forced  to  reign 
against  his  will  in  Spain,  and  a  victim  of  the  tyrant  who 
oppressed  his  family  as  well  as  tlie  world. 

The  impressions  experienced  by  Joseph  at  Irun.  Tolosa,  Vit- 
toria  were  dee])ly  melanclioiy,  and  his  weak  soul,  which  had 
already  regretted  more  than  once  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during 
the  days  passed  at  Jiayonne,  was  filled  with  ])oignant  grief  on 
seeing  the  whole  nation  over  whom  he  was  called  to  reign  risen 
in  arms  against  him,  slaughtering  the  French  soldiers,  or  getting 
slaughtered  by  1liem.  From  X'ittoria,  Joseph's  letters  evince 
dee])  aflliclioii.  /  lutrc  nohoihj  for  me,  were  the  first  words 
which  lie  addressed  to  the  eTn]ieror.  and  which  he  most  fre- 
((iiently  repeated.  Wc  icant  JlJ'tji  tlionsand  oldt/vops  (ciul  fifty 
■III  d/i(i)is  ;  (ind  if  yov,  dchij/,  ire.  .sJin/l  icavt  a.  Iiundred  thov.sand 
'iinii  II III!  II  liundrid  iiiUHoii>i — such  was  daily  the  conclusion  of 
nil  his  letters.      I^eavinq-  io  the  French   u'enerals  the  cruel  task 
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of  su])|)ivssing  the  rebellion,  he  naturally  reserved  for  himself 
the  part  of  clemency,  and  to  all  his  demands  for  men  and  money 
he  becran  to  join  daily  complaints  of  the  excesses  in  which  the 
French  military  indulged,  setting  himself  up  for  their  constant 
accuser,  and  the  ecpially  constant  apologist  of  the  insurgents — 
a  species  of  crimination  which  could  not  fail  soon  to  produce 
mischievous  dilferences  between  liim  and  the  army,  and  to  irri- 
tate Napoleon  himself.  It  is  too  true  that  our  soldiers  com- 
mitted many  excesses  ;  but  those  excesses  were  far  less  than 
what  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  which  they  were  the  victims 
might  have  deserved. 

There  was  no  need  of  this  corres])ondence  to  reveal  to  Xapo- 
leon  the  full  extent  of  the  fault  which  he  had  committed,  though 
he  would  not  acknowledge  it.  lie  now  knew  all :  he  knew  the 
universality  and  the  violence  of  the  insurrection.  Jkit  he  had 
found  the  insurgents  so  prompt  to  run  away  in  the  open  field, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  reduce  them  without  too  great 
an  expenditure  of  strength.  "Have  patience,"  he  replied  to 
Joseph,  "and  have  good  courage.  I  will  not  let  you  want  any 
resource;  you  shall  have  troops  in  sufficient  (piantity;  with  a 
tolerable  administration,  you  will  never  be  at  fault  for  money 
in  Spain.  But  do  not  set  yourself  u])  for  the  accuser  of  my 
soldiers,  to  whose  devotedness  you  and  I  owe  what  we  are. 
They  have  to  do  with  brigands,  who  murder  them,  and  whom 
they  must  repress  by  terror.  Strive  to  gain  the  affection  of 
tlif  Sp.'iniards,  but  do  not  discourage  the  army  ;  that  would  be 
an  irre]>arable  fault."  To  tlu^se  lectures  Na]:)oleon  added  the 
Tiio>t  rigid  instructions  for  his  generals,  expressly  recommend- 
ing to  tilt 'in  not  to  take  anything,  but  to  exercist^  merciless 
severity  against  revoltcrs.  Not  to  ])lunder,  but  to  shoot,  in 
order  to  take  away  the  motive  and  the  disposition  to  revolt, 
becanii^  the  order  most  fre(piently  expressed  in  his  corre- 
s])(in(li'iici'. 

^\  hill'  .jdseph's  journey  was  ]")erforming  at  the  pace  of  the 
infantry,  the  contest  ccintiiiued  with  various  vicissitudes  in 
Aragon  and  Old  ('astiUe.  (iencral  \  erdier,  arriving  before 
Saragossa  with  2000  nn'ii  of  his  division,  ami  finding  the  different 
rcinforcctiii'iits  >ucc''s>i\-ely  smt  by  Na])oleon,  such  as  the  Polish 
iiifantrv  and  tln'  niareliiiig  i-egiments,  had  about  12.OOO  men 
and  a  nunici'ou'^  artill<'i-y  brought  from  Paiii])clniia.  Jb'  had 
alrradv  caii-ed  the  outer  po>itions  to  be  cai'ried  Ijv  (ieneral 
Lefebvre-Donoi'ttes.  co()|)ed  up  the  besieged  in  the  ])lace.  and 
erected  niitiierous  batterie'^  tliroiigli  the  exertions  of  d'enei'al 
baco>te.  ()ntlie  1 -.f  and  2iid  of  .lulvlie  I'esolved,  on  the  ur<rent 
im])ortunit  \- ot'  Xapolcon,  to  t  I'v  a  (leci>ive  attack  with  twentv 
pieces  of  cannon  of  large  calil)re.  and  ic.roo  foot-soldiers  led 
to  the  assault.     The  cit\-  of  Saraa'os^a  is  situated  whollv  on  the 
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right  of  the  Ebro,  and  has  but  one  suburb  on  the  left.  Un- 
luckily General  A'erdier  had  not  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  orders  of  the  emperor,  in  throwing  a  bridge  over  the 
Ebro,  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  the  cavalry  to  any  quarter,  and 
to  deprive  the  besieged  of  their  communications  outside  the  city. 
Provisions,  stores,  reinforcements  of  deserters  and  insurgents 
reached  it,  therefore,  without  difficulty,  by  the  suburb  on  the 
left  bank,  and  almost  all  i\\Q  insurgents  of  Aragon  had  by 
degrees  collected  in  the  place.  Situated  entirely,  as  we  have 
said,  on  tlie  right  bank,  Saragossa  was  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
Hanked  on  the  left  by  a  strong  castle,  called  the  castle  of  the 
InquisitioD,  in  the  centre  of  a  massive  convent,  that  of  Santa 
Engracia,  and  on  the  right  by  another  solid  convent,  that  of 
St.  Joseph.  General  Verdier  had  ordered  a  powerful  breaching 
battery  to  be  directed  against  the  castle,  and  had  reserved  for 
himself  this  attack,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  decisive.  He 
had  directed  two  other  breaching  batteries  against  the  convent 
of  Santa  Engracia  in  the  centre,  and  against  the  convent  of  St. 
Joseph  on  the  right,  and  had  confided  these  two  attacks  to 
General  Lefebvre-Desnoettes. 

On  the  ist  of  July,  at  a  given  signal,  the  twenty  mortars  and 
howitzers,  supported  by  the  whole  of  the  field  artillery,  opened 
a  violent  fii'c,  as  well  upon  the  strong  buildings  which  Hanked 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure  as  upon  the  city  itself.  More  than  200 
bombs  and  1200  balls  were  thrown  into  that  unfortunate  city, 
and  set  it  on  fire  in  several  places  witliout  daunting  in  the  least 
its  defenders,  who  were  mostly  strangers,  and  who,  posted  in  the 
houses  contiguous  to  the  points  of  attack,  had  not  much  to  suffer. 
I'nder  tlie  direction  of  some  Spanisli  engineer  officers  they  had 
]^lacc(l  in  battery  40  ])i(>ci'S  of  cannon,  which  punctually  replied 
to  ours,  'rhey  had,  at  those  ^joints  where  we  could  have  pre- 
sented ours(dves,  columns  com])osed  of  soldiers  who  had  deserted 
from  the  S])anish  army,  and  not  fewer  than  io,O0O  peasants  in 
ambush  in  tlie  houses.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  Julv, 
large  ])r('acli('s  having  Ix'cn  nia(h>  in  the  castle  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  1  wo  convi'iils  which  Hanked  the  enclosure,  our 
troo]is  I'uslicd  to  tho  assault  witli  the  ardour  of  young  and 
iiic\])ci'ifncc(l  soldiers.  But  tlicy  were  received  on  the  breach 
of  th(>  casilc  of  the  Inquisition  wilh  so  tcrri])le  a  fire  that  they 
were  fjuiti>  staggered:  and  in  sjMte  of  all  the  elforls  of  the 
oflicei's,  they  durst  not  peneti'ate  any  fui'tlier.  The  result  was 
llie  same  at  the  ceiiti'e.  at  the  coiivent  of  Santa  l^higracia.  On 
the  i-ight  onlv  (Jeiieral  llal)ert  succeeded  in  forcing  tlu' convent 
of  St.  .losepli.  and  in  procuring  entrance  into  the  city.  But 
Nvliei)  lie  at tcTiipted  to  penetrate  into  it,  he  found  tlu^  streets 
liarricaded,  the  luuises  furnished  with  a  thousand  loopholes, 
UTid  vomitinu-  showers  of  balls.      Tlie  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  and 
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Eylau  would,  uo  doubt,  have  cnduivd  this  iire  with  greater 
coolness  ;  but  before  niattn'ial  obstacles  of  this  kind,  they  nii<:^ht 
not  perha]i.s  have  made  more  protrress.  It  was  evident  that 
afrainst  such  a  resistance  new  and  more  powerful  means  of 
destruction  were  required,  and  that  instead  of  marcliinjj-  men 
uncovered  past  such  houses  to  be  killed,  they  must  be  battered 
down  by  cannon-balls  over  the  heads  of  those  who  defended 
thrm. 

General  \'erdier,  retainintj  the  convent  of  8t.  Josepli,  which 
he  liad  taken  on  the  rio-lit,  ordered  his  troops  to  return  to  their 
(juarters.  after  losinpf  from  four  to  live  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded — a  very  serious  loss  out  of  an  effective  of  lO.OOO  men. 
The  L'"reat  number  of  oflicers  who  had  suffered  proved  what 
efforts  they  had  had  to  make  to  support  their  youni,^  soldiers  in 
the  face  of  such  difliculties. 

General  \'erdier  resolved  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  and 
])articularly  for  more  powerful  means  in  artillery,  before  he 
renewed  the  attack  u])on  a  place  which  it  had  been  at  first 
thouLrlit  possil)le  to  reduce  in  a  few  days,  and  which  held  out 
much  better  than  a  re^-ularly  fortified  town.  Napoleon,  apprised 
of  thi^  state  of  thins/s,  sent  him  immediately  the  14th  and  44th 
of  tlie  lint\  which  had  just  arrived,  and  several  convoys  of  heavy 
artillery. 

'I'he  tidinu's  of  this  resistance  excited  extreme  emotion 
tlirmi'j'hout  all  the  north  of  Spain,  and  ffreatly  increased  the 
l)oa-rinu'  (>'i  the  S])aniards.  .Jose])h.  on  arri\inu"  at  J)ri\-!esca, 
I'eceived  on  all  sides  ]-)i-oofs  of  their  hati-ed  ot'  the  French,  and 
tlieir  confidence  in  their  own  strenLfth.  lie  e\erywhere  met 
with  eiili.T  Solitude,  oi'  coldness.  01'  an  inci'edible  den-n>e  of 
]M'i(l''  :  a-  if  the  Sjiam'ards  had  ^-ained  o\ei-  us  the  thousaiul 
\ictiirifs  which  wt-  had  L''.'iined  ()\cr  l'hiro]>e.  it  was.  in  ]y,\v- 
ticulai'.  the  ai'niy  of  Don  ( i'i'c<j-oi-io  dr  hi  ( 'uesta  and  of  Don 
Joaquin  l!lak>'.  ennqiosed  of  tlie  in>uru"i'nts  of  (lalicia.  Leon. 
till'  A-niria-.  (  )ld  ('a>tille.  cominL;"  t(»war(ls  Ihii'Li'os  liy  l)ene\-ente. 
that  \\a-  till'  ])fiiicipal  foundation  of  their  ho])cs.  They  had  no 
doiil't  that  a  -i'j'ual  \i(M(ii-y  would  sodn  be  <j-aiiied  bvthisarmv 
o\-.-!'  tlio  ii'i!iip<  lit'  Mai--hal  l'i'--iri'<'s  :  and  then  this  victorv. 
addfd  to  till-  I'esi-taiu'e  dt'  Sara<j'o--a.  couhl  wA  fail,  accordin^r 
to  thi'in.  to  >rt  at  libei-ty  all  tlif  noiih  of  Spain.  There  was  no 
cei'tain  iiiti'IIiLi'i'nei'  from  the  souili:  but  the  sini>ter  rumours 
(N  iiicci'iiinL:-  tin'  situation  dt'  Mai'shal  Moncey  at  \  alrncia.  of 
(^■niTal  Dnpdiii  in  .\ndalusia.  rrddubl.Ml.  and  were  aL'o'ravated 
fi-diii  (la\'  td  (la\"  :  ami  at  all  i-vcnt-.  said  the  Spaniards.  thi'\- 
Wduld  bdili  be  dblie-.Ml  \ei-y  scidu  to  retreat,  in  order  to  re]iair 
the  checks  su>iain'(l  in  the  noi-th.  Ii  was,  in  fact,  the  0]iinion 
cif  Xapi'ledii  tliat  the  daiie'ei-  was  now  L!-i'ea1e>t  in  the  north,  for 
the  north  was  the  base  of  o])erations  of  our  armies  ;  and  he  had 
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ordered  Marshal  Bessieres  to  take  with  him  Merle's  and  Mouton's 
divisions,  excepting  Eey's  brigade,  left  for  Joseph  ;  to  join 
with  them  Lasalle's  division  of  cavalry  ;  to  march  briskly  to 
meet  Blake  and  Ciiesta,  to  dash  upon  them,  and  to  beat  them 
at  any  price.  To  be  master  in  the  north,  on  the  route  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  was,  according  to  him,  the  primary  interest 
of  the  army,  the  first  condition  for  maintaining  itself  in  Spain, 
While  strongly  recommending  to  General  Savary's  attention 
that  south,  so  impenetrable,  so  little  known,  he  had  enjoined 
him  to  send  to  Marshal  Bessieres  by  way  of  Segovia  all  the 
forces  which  were  not  indispensably  needed  in  the  capital ;  for, 
said  he,  a  check  in  the  south  would  be  a  misfortune,  but  a 
serious  check  in  the  north  would  be  perhaps  the  loss  of  the 
army,  at  least  the  loss  of  the  campaign,  for  they  should  be 
obliged  to  evacuate  three-fourths  of  the  Peninsula,  to  recover 
the  position  lost  in  the  north. 

Accordingly,  Marshal  Bessieres  left  Burgos  on  the  12th  of 
July,  with  Merle's  division,  with  half  of  Mouton's  division 
(Heynaud's  brigade),  and  with  Lasalle's  division,  forming  a 
total  of  1 1,000  infantry  and  1500  liorse,  as  well  chasseurs  and 
dragoons  as  cavalry  of  the  guard.  With  these  forces  he 
marched  resolutely  towards  the  great  assemblage  of  the  insur- 
gents of  the  north,  commanded,  as  we  have  said,  by  Generals 
Blake  and  de  la  Cuesta. 

The  captain-general,  Don  Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  had  retired 
into  the  kingdom  of  Leon  after  his  mishap  at  the  bridge  of 
Cabezon  ;  and  though  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  imprudence  of  which  had  exposed  him  to  a  disastrous 
check,  he  was  anxious  to  repair  it,  and  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce some  order  into  the  confused  elements  of  which  the 
insurgent  army  was  composed.  He  had  two  or  three  thousand 
regular  troops,  and  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  volunteers, 
citizens,  students,  men  of  the  lower  classes,  peasants.  To  this 
assemblage  he  purposed  to  add  the  levies  of  the  Asturias,  and 
in  particular  those  of  Galicia,  much  more  efficient  than  those 
of  the  Asturias.  because  they  comprehended  a  great  part  of  the 
ti-oo])s  of  Taranco's  division,  wliich  had  returned  from  Portugal. 
The  Astufians.  thinking  first  of  thctuselves,  and  fancying  that 
they  were  invincible  \n  tlieir  mountains  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued sliut  u])  in  them,  had  refused  to  comply  witli  the  invita- 
tion of  Cuesta,  and  merely  sent  him  two  or  three  V)attalions  of 
regular  troo])s.  IJut  the  junta  of  Coruna,  less  prudent  and 
Tuore  generous,  liad  decided,  in  spii  e  of  CVneral  Don  Joaquin 
[)lake.  who  had  succeeded  the  Ca])tain-General  I'^ilangieri,  that 
II1C  fdrres  of  the  pi'ovince  should  be  sent  in  a  body  into  the 
plains  (if  Old  Casfille.  to  try  there  the  fortune  of  arms.  Don 
.loa(|uin     l)lakt',   s])rung    from    one   of    those   English    Catholic 
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families  which  went  to  seek  their  fortune  in  Spain,  was  a 
soklier  by  profession,  for  which  he  had  been  well  educated.  In 
employiucf  the  troops  of  the  line  which  he  had  at  his  disposal, 
he  had  exerted  himself  to  compose  a  regular  army  capable  of 
making  head  against  an  enemy  so  broken  in  to  war  as  the 
French.  He  had  swelled  the  skeletons  of  his  troops  of  the 
line  with  a  part  of  the  insurgents,  and  with  the  rest  formed 
battalions  of  volunteers,  which  he  exercised  every  day,  in  order 
to  give  them  some  consistency.  Whether  he  was  desirous  not 
to  measure  his  strength  too  early  with  the  French,  or  whether 
he  was  really  aware  how  far  a  good  organisation  decides  every- 
thing in  war,  he  solicited  a  few  months  more  before  descending 
into  the  plains  of  Castille,  and  he  proposed  in  the  meantime  to 
liave  his  army  trained  behind  the  mountains  of  Galicia.  Over- 
ruhnl  by  the  will  of  the  junta,  he  was  obliged  to  march,  and  to 
advance  as  far  as  Jienevente.  He  might  have  taken  with  him 
27,000  or  28,000  troops,  half  old  battalions,  half  new  ones ;  but 
lie  left  behind  two  divisions  at  the  debouche  of  the  mountains, 
and  with  three,  which  formed  an  effective  of  15.000  or  18.000 
men,  he  pursued  his  march  along  the  road  to  Valladolid.  He 
formed  his  junction  with  Don  Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  in  the 
environs  of  Medina  de  Rio  8eco,  on  the  12th  of  Juh\  These 
two  generals  were  not  formed  to  agree.  One  was  imperious 
and  testy,  the  other  displ(\ased  at  being  obliged  to  come  and 
risk  himself  in  the  open  country  against  an  enemy  hitherto  in- 
vincible, and  consecpiently  was  not  disposed  to  be  particularly 
C()m])liant.  Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta  assumed  the  command  as 
])eing  senior  ofllcer,  and  he  had  an  interview  witli  his  colleague 
at  Ivio  Si'cn  to  concert  o])erations.  Ijetween  them  tliev  could 
bri)ig  into  line  from  26.OOO  to  28.OOO  men.  A\'ith  better  soldiers 
they  iiiiglii  have  had  >ome  chance  of  success  against  the  French, 
who  numljiTcd  no  more  than  from  II.OOO  to  12,000. 

Medijia  de  IJio  St'C(»  is  seated  on  a  ]ilat(\iu.  On  the  left  (for 
the  Spaniards)  runs  the  Jjurgos  and  J'alencia  road,  by  whicli 
the  j''i-encli  uudei-  Mai'>hal  liessiei'es  wcM'e  coming  ;  on  the  right, 
that  of  \'alladolid.  At  dawn  of  day.  which  at  that  season  of 
the  year  take.-  ])laee  \-ery  early,  the  Spanish  generals  diseovei-ed 
that  thev  were  nii>tak(Mi.  and  de  la  Cuesta,  who  had  set  himself 
in  motion  la-t.  halted,  taking  care  to  ap])uy  to  the  left  towards 
the  Valencia  ri^ad,  by  which  the  French  were  advancing.  Con- 
ceivinu'  himself  to  be  nioi-e  in  danger,  lu^  a])])lied  for  assistance 
to  ])lake,  who  hastened  to  send  him  one  of  his  divisions.  'J'he 
Spanish  genei-als  therefore  t'oiind  themselves  ranged  in  two 
lines;  the  first  of  which,  jilaced  in  advance  and  moi-(>  to  the 
riii'ht.  was  conimanded  by  Blake;  the  second,  considerablv  in 
rear  and  more  to  the  left,  was  commanded  by  de  la  Cuesta. 
Thev  continued  motionless  in  this  situation,  awaiting  the  French 
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ou  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  and  too  much  accustomed  to 
manoiuvres  to  rectify  so  close  to  the  enemy  the  position  which 
they  had  taken. 

Marslial  Bessieres,  who  after  a  rajoid  march  had  9000  or 
10,000  infantry  and  1 200  horse  left,  in  presence  of  26,000  or 
28,000  men,  felt  not  the  slightest  uneasiness  on  that  account, 
for  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  soldiers.  With  two  old 
regiments,  the  4th  light  and  the  15  th  of  the  line,  and  some 
squadrons  of  the  guard,  he  deemed  himself  capable  of  over- 
turning all  before  him.  The  brave  Bessieres,  a  cavalry  officer, 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Murat,  born,  like  him,  in  (J-ascony, 
had  much  of  his  brag,  his  promptness,  and  his  bravery.  He 
was  advancing  with  his  troops  to  the  foot  of  the  plateau  of 
Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  when  he  perceived  in  the  distance  the 
two  Spanish  lines,  one  behind  the  other,  the  second  with  its 
left  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  first.  He  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distance  left  between  them  to  get  upon 
tbe  flank  of  the  first,  and  after  breaking  it,  to  dash  in  mass 
upon  the  second.  He  advanced  immediately  ;  General  Merle, 
on  his  left,  being  to  attack  Blake's  line ;  General  Mouton,  on 
his  right,  being  to  flank  Merle,  and  then  to  throw  himself  upon 
de  la  Cuesta's  line.  The  cavalry  followed  under  the  brave  and 
brilliant  Lasalle. 

Our  young  troops,  sharing  the  confidence  of  their  generals, 
climbed  the  plateau  with  extraordinary  assurance.  They  reso- 
lutely attacked  Blake's  line  by  its  left,  under  a  violent  fire  of 
artillery,  for  the  artillery  was  the  best  thing  about  a  Spanish 
army.  Having  come  within  nmsket-shot,  they  poured  in  a  well- 
directed  fire,  having  hven  much  exercised  since  they  entered 
Spain.  They  then  marched  up  to  the  enemy's  line  and  attacked 
it  with  the  bayonet.  The  Spaniards  gave  way;  a  charge  by 
(it'ucral  l^asallc  with  tlie  cliasseurs  couipletely  upset  them,  and 
\\\o  left  f)f  tlic  first  Spanish  line  being  overthrown,  the  second 
was  left  uncovered.  .Vt  tliis  sight,  ]mrt  of  the  latter  spon- 
taneously moved  forward  and  gallantly  endeavoured  to  maki^ 
head  against  our  troo]is,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder  which 
success  ilsi'lf  had  ]iroduced  in  our  ranks.  It  checked  them  in 
fact  for  \i  nioment,  and  tlu^  Sjianiards  succeeded  in  laying  hands 
on  one  of  our  batt(n'it'S  whicli  had  followed  the  movement  of 
our  infantry.  It  was  sup]iorted  in  this  effort  by  the  life-guards 
and  the  royal  carabineers,  who  charged  valiantly.  Tlie  S])anish 
foot,  supposing  tliemselves  conrjuerors,  were  already  throwing 
tlifir  hats  into  the  air  and  shouting  Vira  el  rcji  !  But  Marshal 
l)Ossirres  had  in  reserve  300  horse,  as  well  grenadiers  as  horse 
chasseurs  of  the  imperial  guard,  who  started  off  at  a  gallop, 
shouting  on  their  part,  Vive  I'Eniprreur  !  Plus  de  Bourbons  en 
Eiirnpr  .'      Tliey  overturned  in  an  instant  the  life-guards  and 
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the  royal  earaljiiieers,  treating  them  as  they  had  treated 
at  Austerlitz  the  horse-giiards  of  the  Emperor  Ak^xauder. 
General  ]\lerle.  having  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  first 
line,  that  of  JUake.  then  fell  upon  the  centre  of  the  second,  de 
la  ('uesta's;  (jeneral  ^louton  attacked  on  his  side.  It  could  not 
hold  our  long  against  this  double  attack  of  the  young  soldiers 
of  General  Merle  and  the  veteran  soldiers  of  General  Mouton. 
The  second  Spanish  line,  overthrown  like  the  lirst.  gave  way 
entire,  and  ili-d  in  disorder  over  the  plateau  of  ^Medina  de  Kio 
Seco,  seeking  to  escape  towards  that  town.  At  that  instant 
Lasalle's  i2CO  horse,  rushing  upon  a  mass  of  25.000  fugitives, 
seized  with  inexpressible  terror,  throwing  awav  their  arms, 
setting  up  howls  of  despair,  made  a  horrible  carnage  among 
them,  l^resently  this  immense  plain  exhibited  a  most  lamentable 
spectacle,  for  it  was  strewed  with  four  or  five  thousand  wretched 
men  cut  down  by  thi^  swords  of  oui*  cavalry.  The  vast  iields  of 
])attle  in  the  north  which  we  had  covered  with  so  many  corpses 
were  not  a  more  hideous  sight.  Ivghteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
many  colours,  and  a  great  cpiantity  of  muskets  thrown  away  in 
the  flight,  were  lefr  in  our  hands.  \\'hilt^  the  cavalry.  Iiaving 
no  other  means  of  making  ])risoners  but  to  strike  the  fugitives, 
furiously  plied  their  swords,  the  infantry  had  hastened  to  tlie 
town  of  Medina.  Its  inhabitants,  on  the  false  re]xirt  of  some 
soldiers  who  had  lel't  the  held  of  1)attle  before  the  end  of  the 
action,  conceived  that  the  Spanish  army  was  victorious,  and 
were  all  at  the  windows:  but  they  were  soon  undeceived  on 
seeing  the  turrent  of  fugitives  ])ouriiig  alung  l)efore  their  eyes. 
Part  of  the  Si)anis]i  soldiers,  rec'iveiiiig  tlieii-  courage  behind 
walls.  sio])])ed  to  make  resistance.  ( ieiieral  Mouton.  with  the 
4th  light  and  the  15th  of  the  line.  eut(>red  at  the  ])oint  of  tht^ 
l)avoiiei .  and  ovei-i  hi'ew  all  the  obstacles  that  wei'e  o]ipos(^d  to 
him.  Amidst  tins  tumult,  the  soldiei's.  IjehaviiiLT  as  in  a  town 
taken  by  a->aiilt,  b'll  to  ])illaging  Medina,  which  was  given  up 
foi-  a  few  hours  to  their  discretion.  The  Fraticiscan  tnonks. 
who  h;i(l  lii'ed  upon  the  Fi-eneh  from  the  windows  of  their 
convent,  wei-e  put   to  the  sword. 

This  sauLi'iiinary  victoi'y.  which  subjected  to  us  the  whole 
north  (A  >\rMn.  and  t'oi-  .-oni<'  time  dis(^ouraged  the  insurgents  of 
thosi-  ]iart  s  from  (h'sc.'iiding  into  the  -[ilain.  had  cost  us  but  70 
killed  and  SOD  wfdinijed.  it  ^\•as  the  successfid  elfect  of  an 
attack  well  conceived  and  executed  witli  great  vigour. 

The  news  o|'  the  \ietory  of  Ivio  Seco  ])i-oduced.  at  lea<t  iVir 
the  moment,  a  notable  change  in  the  language  and  disjiositions 
of  the  Spaniards.  Tliey  wer(^  not  ipiite  so  confidtuit  that  the 
north — that  is  to  say.  the  ^vladrid  road — would  soon  be  wrested 
from  us.  and  that  our  whole  establishment  in  the  Peninsula 
would  be  razed  to  the  foundation. 
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Joseph,  continuing  to  proceed  at  the  same  slow  rate,  had 
reached  Burgos.  He  had  endeavoured  to  gain  hearts  on  the 
way  by  dint  of  obligingness  and  affectation  of  humanity,  always 
allowing  the  French  soldiers  to  be  in  the  wrong  and  the  insur- 
gents in  the  right.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  conquests  which 
he  made  were  an  inadequate  compensation  for  the  time  which 
he  lost,  receiving  also  repeated  solicitations  from  General  Savary 
to  come  and  show  himself  in  his  new  capital,  and  emboldened, 
above  all,  by  the  victory  of  Rio  Seco,  he  put  an  end  to  his  useless 
caresses  of  people  who  made  no  return  for  them,  and  repaired 
at  once  from  Burgos  to  Madrid.  He  entered  the  city  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  amidst  a  cold  curiosity,  hearing  not  a  shout 
except  from  the  French  army,  which,  though  far  from  pleased 
with  him,  hailed  in  his  person  the  glorious  emperor,  for  whom 
it  was  ready  everywhere  to  fight  and  to  die.  Joseph,  though 
he  had  entered  Madrid  after  a  victory  of  the  French  army, 
which  ought  to  have  restored  the  balance  of  opinion  in  his  favour, 
found  there,  as  everywhere  else,  a  repugnance  to  approach  his 
person  that  was  truly  mortifying.  The  ministers  who  had 
accepted  office  were  dismayed,  and  declared  to  him  that  had 
they  foreseen  to  what  a  degree  the  country  would  have  been 
inimical  to  the  new  royalty,  they  would  not  have  espoused  his 
cause.  The  members  of  the  junta  of  Bayonne  dispersed  by 
degrees.  The  magistrates  composing  the  Council  of  Castille, 
who  had  been  so  bitterly  accused  of  complying  with  all  Murat's 
wishes,  refused  the  oath.  The  members  of  the  clergy  alone, 
obeying  the  injunction  to  render  unto  Ccvsar  the  things  that  are 
Cenmr^s,  had  come  to  greet  in  him  the  royalty  cle  facto,  and 
especially  the  brother  of  the  author  of  the  Concordat.  Joseph 
expressed  himself  before  theui  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  in 
favour  of  religion  ;  his  words,  and  especially  his  attitude,  affected 
them,  and  their  language,  after  their  interview  with  him,  had 
produced  a  good  effect  in  jNIadrid.  Tlie  diplomatic  body,  out 
of  courtesy,  not  to  the  new  King  of  Spain,  but  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  were  eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  him.  Some  of 
the  grandees  of  Spain,  habitual  and  inevitable  associates  of  the 
court,  could  not  refrain  from  presenting  themselves,  and  out  of 
all  these — French  generals,  foreign  ministers,  superior  clergy, 
courtiers  coming  from  habit — Joseph  had  been  enabled  to  form  a 
court  of  tolerably  respectable  appearance,  which  speedy  victories 
would  easily  have  changed  into  a  court  respected  and  obeyed, 
if  not  beloved. 

l)ut  if  the  French  had  gained  a  signal  victory  in  the  north, 
they  felt  great  doubt  of  obtaining  a  similar  victory  in  the  south. 
A  month  liad  elapsi'd  wit  hout  receiving  intelligence  from  General 
JJupout.  and  to  learn  what  had  become  of  him,  his  second 
division,  General  Vedel's.  which  had  been  sent  to  release  him 
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from  blockade,  had  been  obliofed  to  pass  by  main  force  the 
defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  'J'idings  had  thus  been  gained  of 
the  capture  of  Uoi'dova,  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  that  city, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  army  at  Andujar.  Ever  since 
till'  insurrection  had  closed  upon  him  and  General  A'edel,  like 
the  sea  upon  a  ship  that  is  ploughing  its  billows,  and  again  no 
information  was  received  conci'rning  him.  As  for  Marshal 
Moncey,  nothing  had  Ijeen  known  for  a  long  time  about  his 
situation,  of  which,  at  length,  intelligence  was  obtained.  What 
liad  befallen  him  during  the  very  different  events  in  Castille, 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Andalusia  was  as  follows. 

^\'e  have  <Q.c\\  liim  waiting  at  Cuenca  till  General  Chabran 
should  ]>'  able  to  advance  to  Castellon  de  la  Plana ;  while 
(:u'neral  (Jhabran  had  lieeu  obliged  to  turn  back,  lest  he  should 
lie  definitively  cut  off  from  JJarcelona.  'J'he  latter  liad  even 
been  obliged  to  exert  considerable  vigour  to  ])ass  through  the 
insurgent  handets  of  Amijos.  X'endrell,  and  \  illafranca.  and  to 
rejoin  his  general-in-chief.  who  had  gone  as  far  as  Bruch  to 
mei-t  iiim.  Both  had  entered  Jjarceloua,  where  they  were  obliged 
every  day  10  light  (jl>stinate  l»attles  with  the  insurgents,  who 
came  to  the  vi'ry  gates  of  the  city  lo  attack  them. 

Marshal  ^loncey,  who  was  ignoi'ant  of  these  circumstances, 
had  wailed  from  the  iith  to  the  i/tli  of  June  at  Cuenca.  and 
tlit-n  coiicei\iiig  ihut  sufiicieiit  time  had  ela]ised  for  General 
Cliaftr.in  to  \f  aj^proacliing  \'alencia,  he  had  set  himself  in 
motion  ii|)on  the  almost  impassable  road  of  Kfcpiena.  adding  to 
his  too  pi'otracted  >tay  at  Cuenca  a  -jijwness  of  march  beiu-ficial, 
)io  do.ilii.  I'or  his  ti'orips.  who  left  not  a  man  l)eiiiiid,  Ijut  very 
det  riiui'Utal  1  o  the  gruiTal  plan  of  o]ierations.  Jb'  had  passed 
through  Tortoja.  ihifuachc,  and  .Minglanilla.  where  he  had 
arri\i-d  on  tln'  20th.  On  the  21st  he  was  on  the  bank  of  the 
(_'alj|-i'-l,  haviuL;'  iji-toi-r  him  Sfveral  l)attalions  of  the  eui-my.  one 
of  which  C'.n-i-ied  of  Swiss  lroo])s.  in  aml'uscade  at  the  bridge 
ol'  l'a|a/,ii,  in  oil"  of  tli  •  iiio-i  diflicull  of  ])o-itions  to  lie  forced. 
Tin-  ("abri''l  r- ill- at  thi-  pf-iee  amid-t  fright  I'lil  rocks.  "^'011  liave 
to  pa~-  ihi'oii'j-h  a  narrow  drfilc  to  tln'  bridLi'e  which  crosses  it, 
and  alter  pa-.-iiiL''  tlii>  bridge  another  (piite  as  diflicult  defile 
remains  to  !).■  cl.-ai'ed.  Th-'  iiiMirL'^erit  s  of  \  alfiicia.  who  had 
bemi  allowed  tim.-  to  e-talilish  lh«-m-elves  in  this  po^iiion.  had 
rio-i  riict'-il  t  h'-  brill '_re.  ])lani  ed  cannon  in  advance  of  it.  and  ]ilaced 
liiou-anil>  of  tiraiileiir>  on  the  neighhonring  rocks.  .Marshal 
MmiCfV  broiiLi-lit  to  thi-  ])oint  by  a  \'ery  riigu-ed  road  soine 
])ieec>  ol'  cannon  drawn  bv  hand,  caused  tlu^  ol)stacles  accumu- 
lat'-d  u])on  rii"  lii'idLTe  to  be  i-emovi-d,  then  detached  to  the 
ri'_rht  and  left  ci.ilunin<  which,  fording  the  Cabriel.  turned  the 
posts  in  ambush  on  the  rocks,  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
en^mv.  and  tliii<  made  Jiimself  nuister  of  the  position. 

VOL.  V.  2  c. 
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The  22nd  was  passed  by  Marshal  Moncey  in  resting  himself, 
and  in  rendering  the  road  more  passable  for  his  artillery  and 
baggage.  On  the  24th  he  arrived  in  front  of  a  long  and  narrow 
defile  leading  through  the  mountains  of  Valencia  into  the 
famous  plain,  so  renowned  for  its  beauty,  called  the  Huerta 
of  Valencia.  This  defile,  known  by  the  name  of  the  defile  of 
Las  Cabreras,  and  formed  by  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  which  must 
be  forded  six  times,  was  reputed  to  be  impregnable.  Marshal 
Moncey  had  by  his  dilatoriness  allowed  the  insurgents  to  take 
post  and  to  multiply  their  means  of  resistance  there.  To  over- 
come in  front  the  obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  us  was  almost 
impossible,  and  must  have  cost  enormous  losses.  Marshal 
Moncey  directed  General  Harispe,  the  hero  of  Biscay,  to  take 
with  him  the  nimblest  men,  the  best  marksmen,  and  after 
making  them  put  off  their  knapsacks,  to  conduct  them  over 
the  surrounding  heights  on  the  right  and  left,  to  dislodge  the 
Spaniards  from  them,  and  to  neutralise  the  defences  of  the  defile 
by  turning  them.  General  Harispe,  after  incredible  efforts  and 
a  thousand  petty  fights,  conquered,  rock  by  rock,  the  approaches 
to  the  position,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  descending  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Spaniards  who  were  defending  the  defile.  At  this 
sight  the  enemy  fled,  leaving  to  the  army  a  pass  which  could 
not  have  been  forced  if  the  attack  must  have  been  made  in 
front.  Marshal  Moncey,  victorious,  again  halted  at  the  Venta 
of  Bufiol,  to  give  time  for  the  baggage  to  rejoin  and  for  his 
artillery  to  be  repaired.  The  roads  which  he  had  travelled  had, 
in  fact,  put  it  into  a  very  bad  state.  The  wild  country  which 
they  had  been  traversing  was  destitute  alike  of  the  means  of 
repair  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  artillery,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
furnished  a  change  of  pieces ;  and  on  the  26th  the  column  set 
itself  in  motion  for  Chiva.  Next  day,  the  27th,  it  debouched 
in  the  beautiful  ])lain  of  Valencia,  intersected  by  a  thousand 
canals  by  which  the  water  of  the  Guadalquivir  is  distributed 
in  all  directions,  covered  with  hemp  of  extraordinary  height, 
studded  witli  orange-trees,  ])alms,  and  the  whole  vegetation  of 
th(^  tropics.  This  was  a  sight  to  cheer  our  soldiers,  tired  of  the 
dreary  places  which  they  had  traversed.  But  if,  thanks  to  the 
slowness  of  their  iiiai-cli,  they  arrived  in  tolerably  good  condi- 
tion, all  i-allied  to  their  colours,  sufficiently  fed,  and  quite  capable 
of  figliting.  they  also  found,  in  consefpience  of  this  same  tardi- 
ness, Ihc  eiietiiy  well  prepared,  and  able  to  defend  liis  capital. 
At  the  village  of  ()iiarte,  two  l(>agues  from  Valencia,  they  had 
to  cross  tlie  great  canal  which  turns  off  the  waters  of  the 
Giiadahpiivir,  to  re])air  the  bridges  over  that  canal,  which  was 
broken  down,  to  carry  the  village  of  Quarte,  besides  a  multitude 
of  i^etty  ]iosts  ambushed  on  the  right  and  left  in  the  houses  on 
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the  plain,  or  liiddeu  by  tht>  height  of  the  hemp.  These  obstacles 
detained  our  men  not  long  ;  they  crossed  the  canal,  repaired  the 
bridge,  carried  tlie  village,  and  running  ov^er  the  fields  and  the 
small  canals,  killed,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  own  men, 
the  numerous  tirailleurs,  who  poured  a  shower  of  balls  upon 
them  from  every  side. 

At  night  they  bivouacki^d  under  the  walls  of  Valencia, 
^larshal  Moncey  resolved  to  storm  the  city  by  attacking  the 
two  gates  of  Quarte  and  St.  Joseph,  which  were  the  first  that 
presented  themselves  to  him  in  coming  from  Requena.  Valencia 
was  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  having  water  at  its  foot. 
Chevaux-de-frise.  obstacles  of  all  sorts  covered  the  gates  ;  and 
thousands  of  insurgents,  posted  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  were 
ready  to  pour  down  a  most  murderous  fire  of  musketry. 

On  the  28th,  at  daybreak.  Marshal  Moncey,  having  obliged 
the  enemy's  tirailleurs  to  fall  back,  directed  two  columns  of 
attack  against  the  gates  of  Quarte  and  St.  Joseph.  The  first 
obstacles  were  speedily  overcome  ;  but  on  approaching  the 
gates  it  was  necessary  before  employing  cannon  to  wrench  off 
the  chevaux-de-frise  which  covered  them.  Our  o-allant  vounj? 
fellows  dashed  several  times  through  the  fire  with  hatchets  to 
perform  these  perilous  o[)erations.  I5ut  after  several  attempts 
directed  by  the  (Engineer  Oeneral  Cazals,  and  productive  of 
considerable  losses,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  force  the 
gates,  the  object  of  our  attacks.  Had  they  even  proved  suc- 
cessful, it  would  have  been  discovered,  as  at  Saragossa,  that  the 
ends  of  the  streets  beyond  were  barricaded,  and  there  would 
have  been  so  many  new  assaults  to  make.  After  acquiring  this 
conviction.  Marshal  Moncey  called  off  his  troo])S,  remaining, 
however,  mazier  of  the  suburbs  which  he  had  taken. 

This  sanguinary  attemi)t,  which  had  cost  him  300  men  killed 
and  wounded,  furnished  him  with  a  subject  for  much  retlection. 
He  had  i)r()ught  with  hiiu  eight  thousand  and  some  hundred 
men.  He  had  ali-e;uly  left  behind  on  his  route  a  thousand  sick 
or  hors  de  combat.  He  ]i;ul  just  ItNxrned  from  prisoners  that 
(ieneral  (Jhabi'aii  had  fallen  hack  upon  iiarcelona.  He  had 
l)efore  him  a  city  of  OJ.OOD  souls,  increased  to  at  least  lOO.OOO 
bv  tlie  asst'ml)lag''  wilhin  ils  walls  of  all  the  husbandmen  of  the 
l^lain,  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  death,  from  the 
apprehension  which  thev  eiit  iMlaiiied  that  the  French  would 
reveiinfe  upon  them  the  odious  massacre  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. l'"oi'  conqiu'ring  such  a  resistance  t  lu^  marshal  had  no 
heavv  artillerv.  lie  \'ery  wi-ely  I'enounced.  tluM'efore,  all  idea 
of  renewinu'  an  attack  which  had  no  chance  of  success,  and 
which  would  only  have  augmented  the  difilculties  of  his  retreat 
bv  augmenting  the  number  of  the  wounded  to  be  carried  along 
tvitli  him.      H-'   had  the   cfood  sens(\  whtMi  this  resolution   was 
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once  taken,  to  execute  it  without  delay.  He  had  been  informed 
that  the  Captain-General  Cerbellon,  who  was  not  in  Valencia, 
but  in  the  open  country,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  of  the 
province,  was  then  with  7000  or  8000  men  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xucar,  a  small  river,  which,  after  turning  the  mountains  of 
Valencia,  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  leagues  from  that  city  at 
Alcira.  The  presumed  intention  of  the  captain-general  was  to 
cross  the  Huerta,  and  to  post  himself  in  the  defiles  of  Las  Cab- 
reras, in  order  to  bar  the  passage  of  them  against  the  French. 
This  would  have  been  a  serious  difficulty ;  for  Marshal  Moncey, 
having  already  lost  the  best  soldiers  of  his  coiys  d'armde,  and 
carrying  with  him  a  great  quantity  of  wounded,  might  possibly 
fail  in  an  operation  in  which  he  had  once  been  successful.  Be- 
sides, the  highroad,  which,  to  avoid  the  mountains  of  Valencia, 
crosses  the  Xucar  at  Alcira,  and  runs  through  the  province  of 
Murcia  to  Almansa,  though  rather  longer,  was  much  better. 
Marshal  Moncey  resolved,  therefore,  to  march  direct  for  Xucar, 
to  force  the  defile  of  Almansa,  and  to  return  by  Albacete. 

Arriving  on  the  1st  of  July  on  the  banks  of  the  Xucar,  he 
there  found  the  insurgents  of  Valencia  and  Carthagena  posted 
behind  the  river,  the  bridge  of  which  they  had  broken  down. 
The  army  forded  the  Xucar  at  three  points,  then  repaired  the 
bridge,  and  sent  over  its  immense  baggage.  It  rested  on  the 
2nd.  On  the  3rd,  apprised  that  other  insurgents  purposed  to 
defend  the  pass  of  the  mountains  of  Murcia,  called  the  defile  of 
Almansa,  he  hastened  to  get  through  it,  met  with  no  serious 
difficulty,  repulsed  the  insurgents  everywhere,  and  even  took 
from  them  their  artillery.  Resuming  liis  slow  and  methodical 
march,  he  arrived  on  the  5th  at  Chinchilla,  on  the  6th  at  Alba- 
cet(\  There  he  learned  with  real  joy  that  Frere's  division, 
which  at  first  liad  been  placed  at  Madridejos  cyi  icJiclon  on  the 
road  to  Andalusia,  and  which  liad  since  been  placed,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  at  San  ChMuente,  was  close  to  hiin  ;  and  on  the 
lOlh  of  July  he  effected  liis  junction  with  it. 

lie  brouiifht  back  his  division  in  o-ood  condition,  thouofh 
fatigued,  and  had  not  left  Ix'liind  eitluM-  one  wounded  man  or 
one  gun.  J^)iit  w(>  inusf  re])t'at  it,  if  his  tardiness  had  allowed 
Jiim  to  firing  back  liis  division  (Mitire,  it  had  caused  him  to  fail 
in  reducing  Valencia,  which  h(^  would  ccrlainly  have  taken,  as 
CciKM-al  i)n]V)nt  had  taken  (Joi'dova,  if  he  had  marclu^d  liriskly 
enough  to  >ur[)rise  the  insurgents  before  they  had  had  time  to 
maki'  their  preparations  for  defVnce.  At  any  rate,  his  slow  and 
ilriii  manner  of  marching  amidst  insurgent  ])rovinces,  lieating 
llie  enemy  evervwher(\  and  not  sti'ewing  the  roads  with  l)ag- 
gage,  wounded,  sick,  had  a  irierit  which  Xa]')oleon  took  a  certain 
pleasure  iti  a'"kno\vledging  and  proclaiming. 

While   ^Marshal   Moncey   was  executing  this  difficult  march, 
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the  proving  of  C'ucnca,  at  first  quiet,  then  rising,  had  taken 
the  ho>]ntal  wliich  ^larshal  ]\Ionci^y  had  established  there  for 
the  rece])ti(jn  of  his  sick.  General  .Savary  had  been  obliged  to 
send  Gt'iii-ral  Caulainc(airt  with  a  column  of  troops  to  ])unish 
it.  The  latter  had  inflicted  on  the  town  ctf  Cuenc-a  two  hours' 
pillage,  of  which  the  soldiers  had  a\ailed  themselves  to  their 
great  material  ]M-(ifit.  but  to  the  great  moral  injurv  of  the  aririy. 
I'lie  events  at  \'alencia  had  ]U'eceded  by  scane  davs  ihe  battle 
of  Kio  Seco,  Intt  they  were  not  known  at  ^ladrid  till  nearly 
about  the  same  time  as  that  battle.  Th.ough  the  iSpaniards 
trium])hed  much  in  the  obstinate  resistance  which  we  had  met 
with  befdre  Sai-ago:^sa  and  A'alencia.  and  though  this  resistance 
revealed  the  neces>i1y  for  serious  attacks,  in  oi'der  to  the  reduc- 
ticin  of  gn-at  in-urgent  cities,  still  we  ke[)t  the  field  eveiywhere 
in  a  victriridus  manner.  'I'he  insiii-gents  could  nf)t  make  their 
a])])earance  in  any  quarter  wit  hout  Ijeing  immediately  dis])ersed. 
General  I  )uhesme,  rejoined  l)y  Genei'al  Chaliran.  liad  left  J>ar- 
Celoiia  along  with  liini.  stni'mcd  the  foi't  of  ^longat.  taken  and 
sacked  the  little  town  of  ]\lataio,  aiul  thf'uuh  he  had  failed  in 
the  escalade  of  (!irona,  he  had  returned  t(t  llarcelona.  s])reading 
tei'rr»r  u]Kin  his  route,  and  exerci.-ing  an  energetic  re]UH\->ion. 
General  A'erdier,  still  deiained  befoi-c  Saragos<a,  had  sent  a 
column  under  (General  Lefi-b\-re  which  had  chastised  the  town 
of  Galatavud.  Lasllv,  at  ivio  Seco,  as  we  lia\'e  seen,  we  had 
annihilated  the  onlv  con>idcrable  ai'inv  that  liad  yet  a]i])eared 
befoi'e  us.  ()nr  asceiidencv  was  therefoi-e  ensured  in  the  run'th. 
'J'lie  difllcultv  lav  in  the  south.  Tliere  (u'liej-al  Ihqiont.  en- 
caiu])ed  on  the  ( i  iiatlalqui\ii-.  and  backi'd  on  the  Sierra  Morena, 
had  to  do  with  an  ai'iii\-  which  ap])eai'ed  numei'ous.  comiiosed 
not  on!\-  of  in-urg.-iit-,  but  of  t  i'ofi]r-  of  the  line.  'I"he  .'^iianiard.s 
did  \\'<\  niei-.-ly  keo]i  lli.-  fi.'ld  licfoi-o  him.  but  reduced  him  to  the 
(lef.Mi>i\"e  in  the  ])o-iti(in  of  Andujar:  ami  if  any  di>a>ter  ha])- 
]ii'n'(l  ,ai  this  pi-int.  tlie  insui-L.''ents  of  .■\ndalii>ia  ,'md  (ii'eiiada, 
joining  1 1ll  i-e  of  ( 'ai'tlia'j'ena  and  \'aleiicia  on  1  lie  (^ne  hand,  t  hose 
of  l']-t  I'amadui'a  on  t  !i'- ot  lioi\  (>oul(l  ci'os<  La  Mancha  and  appear 
])ffo!-i'  Maihid  in  c  in-id'-i'ablc  force,  which  would  ei\e  the  war 
a  totally  n^w  a-pect.  Such  a  mi^^fortune,  iiMJe.-d.  wa-  far  t'roni 
b.-iii'j'  ap])i'i'li'-nd'-d.  ti"t  wit  h-taiidiiiL''  the  re]iorts  circulateil  ])y 
the  Spaniard-  on  lKi-  -ul'iect.  (ie)icral  Diqiont.in  fact,  iiatl  re- 
ceived X'cdi-l's  divi-ion,  wliich  raised  Ids  rm-rs  (furinO'  to  16.OOO 
or  17.000  men.  ( 'oiilidcnc^'  wa-  ])iaced  in  his  tried  ability:  it 
wa-  11'. t  iina'j'iiie(!  that  the  n-.-nej-al  who  licfofe  A11)cck  had 
found  hiin-elt'  witli  6000  m-Mi  ojiposed  to  Tjo.OOO  Austrians, 
who  lia<l  extricated  him-ejt'  l'r(im  this  situation  ami  taken  4COO 
])risonfr~.  could  -U("ciiudi  to  undi-cipliia-d  in-ure'ents.  among 
wdioni  Ab'uvhal  lies-ieres.  wit  h  >o  few  soldici-^,  had  just  made 
-uch  frii^'htful  slauL;-liter.      Ibit  if  Confidence  was  felt,  it  was  not 
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wholly  unmixed  with  anxiety.  In  accordance  with  Napoleon, 
who  could  only  direct  the  military  operations  from  a  distance, 
and  with  that  uncertainty  of  direction  produced  by  time  and 
distances,  General  Savary  had  sent  General  Gobert  to  Madridejos, 
to  replace  there  Frere's  division,  the  third  of  General  Dupont's, 
employed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  aiding  Marshal  Moncey  towards 
San  Clemente.  General  Gobert  had  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
middle  of  La  Mancha,  and  if  circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary, to  advance  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  there  join  General 
Dupont.  He  went,  therefore,  to  do  the  duty  of  third  division 
under  that  general,  instead  of  Frere's  division,  engaged  else- 
where. One  of  his  regiments  having  already  been  sent  off  as 
convoy  to  Andujar,  he  brought  with  him  only  three  regiments 
of  infantry,  but  very  fine  ones,  though  young,  and  a  superb 
provisional  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  commanded  by  an  excellent 
officer,  Major  Christophe.  This  junction  effected,  no  doubt 
seemed  possible  respecting  events  in  Andalusia.  But  General 
Savary 's  precautions  were  not  limited  to  this.  He  had  brought 
under  Madrid  Musnier's  division,  returned  from  Valencia,  Frere's 
division,  sent  to  its  support,  Caulaincourt's  column,  directed  to 
punish  Cuencja.  He  had  always  had  Morlot's  division  of  Moncey's 
corps,  the  imperial  guard,  and  he  had  just  received  Rey's  brigade, 
which  had  served  as  escort  to  King  Joseph.  This  still  formed 
a  total  of  25,000  men,  which,  had  there  not  been  many  wounded 
and  sick,  would  have  exceeded  30.OOO.  With  this  force  he  had 
sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards.  The  latter 
persisted,  nevertheless,  in  asserting  that  Saragossa  would  not 
surrender  any  more  than  Valencia  ;  that  General  Dupont  would 
be  obliged  to  repass  the  Sierra  Morena  ;  that  the  insurgents 
of  Estramaduni,  Andalusia,  Grenada,  Carthagena,  and  Valencia 
would  presently  be  at  liis  heels;  that  those  of  the  north  would 
soon  make  Iheir  appearance  ngain  on  the  Burgos  road;  and 
that  before  tliis  mass  of  forces  the  new  royalty  would  be  obliged 
to  return  from  Madrid  to  Bayonn(\  The  French,  on  the  con- 
trary, expected  soon  to  see  Saragossa  carried  by  assault ;  GJeneral 
Verdier's  army,  set  at  liberty,  marching  back  to  Valencia  with 
Marshal  Moncey's  corps  ;  General  I)u])ont,  victorious,  advancing 
into  Andalusia,  and  reducing  the  whole  south  of  S]iain  to  sub- 
mission. One  or  oth(>r  of  these  alternatives  must  be  realised, 
according  to  what  was  to  happen  in  Andalusia.  All  eyes,  both 
of  S]')aniaids  and  French,  were,  in  consequence,  at  this  moment 
(from  the  I5tli  to  the  20th  of  July)  exclusively  directed  towards 
that  fpiarter. 

General  ])upont,  as  we  have  ah-eady  had  occasion  to  relate, 
had  come.  o]i  h-aving  Cordova,  and  established  liimself  at  Andu- 
jar on  tlie  (iuadalfjuivir,  an  ill-chosen  position,  for  he  had  much 
better  been  at  lUiylen  itself,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defiles,  which 
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he  would  have  closed  by  liis  mere  presence,  and  where  he  would 
have  found  himself  in  a  healtliy,  elevated,  and  commanding 
position,  from  which  he  could  throw  into  the  Guadalquivir  all 
who  should  attempt  to  pass  it.  This  o-eneral.  as  we  have  like- 
wise said,  had  placed  I'annetier's  brigade  a  little  to  the  left 
and  in  advance  of  the  bridge  of  Andujar,  Chabert's  brigade  a 
little  in  rear  and  on  the  right,  the  seamen  of  the  guard  in 
Andujar  itself,  the  two  Swiss  regiments  in  rear  of  the  town, 
the  cavalry  at  a  distance  in  the  "|)lain.  He  had  bt>en  left  there, 
without  any  attempt  to  distui'b  him,  during  the  whole  of  the 
concluding  part  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July,  because  the 
insurgents  of  Andalusia  and  Grenada  liad  need  of  that  time  to 
organise  themselvi'S.  to  concert  measures,  and  to  effect  a  junction 
between  Goi'dova  and  Jaen.  The  only  hostility  that  he  had 
experienced  was  the  occuj)ation  of  the  Sierra  !Morena  by  a  host 
of  banditti,  who  murdered  couriers  and  intercepted  convoys. 
Echavarri's  imnx  were  so  intently  on  the  watch  that  not  a  single 
horseman  could  pass  between  Puerto  del  Rey  and  La  Carolina 
without  being  robbed ;  women  and  even  children  mounting 
guard  incessantly,  and  giving  notice  of  every  individual  the 
moment  he  came  in  sight.  During  this  pernicious  inaction  of 
nearly  a  month,  partly  occasioned  by  the  delay  of  the  reinforce- 
ments applied  for,  (ieneral  Dupont  had  sent  out  several  detach- 
ments round  about  him  to  chastise  the  insurgents  and  to  procure 
provisions.  He  had  sent  to  Jaen,  Ca]")tain  Haste,  of  the  seamen 
of  the  guard,  an  officer  equally  intelligent  and  intrepid,  with 
tlie  commission  to  punish  that  town,  which  had  contributed  to 
the  massacres  of  oui-  wounded  and  our  sick,  and  to  draw  from 
it  the  resources  in  wliich  it  afjounded.  Ga])tain  Baste,  with  a 
liattalion.  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  a  hundred  horse,  had 
daring]}'  eiilercd  -laen,  ])ut  the  inhabitants  to  lligjit,  and  brought 
back  an  innnrnse  convoy  of  ])rovisions,  wine,  and  all  sorts  of 
medical  stores. 

I'nfort  unaf  t'ly.  (ifiicral  i)n])ont,  not  considering  the  incon- 
venience's attached  to  the  ])osition  of  Andujar.  but  having 
a  contused  notion  of  them,  was  alwnvs  uneasv  about  Haylen 
and  the  ferry  of  ?klen jiliai'.  which  affotds  a  passage  across  the 
(!ua(lal(|uivir  bet'oi-e  l)a\len.  in  consecjuence.  ht>  had  not  failed 
to  ])lace  a  (K'tachineiit  there,  ami  to  mak(>  iiu^'ssant  reconnais- 
sanc(^s  in  that  ])art.  Ilis  anxiety  extended  >till  fui-thei',  for  he 
was  ol)lie-('(i  to  ])ush  his  I'econuaissances  to  the  left  of  liavlen, 
as  far  as  liae/.a  and  I  l)edn.  whence  ran  a  ci'oss-road.  bv  Linai'es, 
in  the  rear  of  IJaxhMi.  to  the  en\irons  of  La  Carolina.  c|uite 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  defiles.  Here  we  may  re])eat  that 
he  would  not  li;iv(>  been  under  this  concern  had  he  taken  post 
at  Bavlen  itself,  which  he  woidd  ha\-e  guarded  by  his  mere 
presence,    and  where    a    few    patrols    of    cavalry  sent   towards 
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Baeza  and  Ubeda  would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  him 
from  all  surprise.  His  most  usual  concern,  however,  was  about 
provisions,  though  he  was  in  rich  Andalusia.  Sheep,  which 
abounded  in  Castille  and  Estramadura,  were  not  so  plentiful  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  where  scarcely  any  animals  but  goats  were 
to  be  met  with,  the  flesh  of  which  is  not  wholesome  or  nutritious. 
Wheat  was  scarce,  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year  having  been 
consumed  or  destroyed  by  the  insurgents.  That  of  the  current 
year  was  still  standing.  The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  cut  the 
corn  themselves  in  order  to  have  bread,  and  in  general  they  had 
but  half  rations.  They  had  barley  given  them  instead,  which 
they  boiled  with  their  meat.  They  had  but  a  single  mill  for 
grinding  their  corn,  on  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  they 
had  frequently  to  defend  this  mill  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  parched  soil  they  were  destitute  of  fresh 
vegetables.  The  wine,  though  excellent  at  some  distance,  at 
Val  de  Penas  could  come  only  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  for 
Val  de  Penas  is  in  La  Mancha.  It  was  not  obtainable  but  by 
means  of  money,  and  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  sick. 
Vinegar,  so  useful  in  hot  countries,  was  not  to  be  had.  The 
water  of  the  Guadalquivir  was  almost  always  lukewarm.  For 
the  young  soldiers,  not  accustomed  to  extreme  climates,  this 
long  stay  at  Andujar  became  detrimental  and  dangerous.  In- 
dependently of  the  wounded,  there  were  a  great  number  of  sick, 
attacked  by  dysentery.  The  privation  of  all  news  added  to 
bodily  suffering  a  feeling  of  profound  dejection.  Still  the  soldier, 
though  not  much  seasoned  by  war,  had  a  sense  of  his  own  supe- 
riority and  great  confidence  in  his  general,  and  was  desirous  of 
having  occasion  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  enemy. 

The  arrival  of  Vedel's  division  soon  afterwards  served  to 
increase  this  confidence.  Having  set  out  in  the  last  days  of 
June,  it  had  arrived  on  the  26th  at  Dc^spefia  Perros,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  defiles,  had  forced  them,  killing  some  of 
Augustin  d'Kchavarri's  men,  and  had  Hien  debouched  on  La 
Carolina,  a  iiretfy  German  colony,  founded  towards  the  end  of 
last  century  by  Charles  III.  Tlie  narrow  valley  by  which  you 
cross  the  Sierra  ]\Iorena  somewhat  widt^ns  at  I^a  Carolina,  a 
littk^  more  at  (Tiiarroman,  and  still  more  at  Baylen,  where  it 
o])ens  com])letely.  debouching  on  the  Guadalfjuivir.  Between 
La  Carolina  and  Baylen  tern)inates  that  cross-road  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  wjiich  leads  from  Baeza  or  Ubeda  to 
the  entrance  of  the  defiles. 

N'edel's  division,  having  halted  at  La  Carolina,  and  put  itself 
in  connnnnication  with  (leneral  Diqiont,  liad  taken  position  at 
J^aylen  itself,  having  one  battalion  in  rear  to  guard  the  entrance 
of  the  defiles,  and  two  in  front  to  guard  the  ferry  of  Menjibar 
across  the  (iuadakpiivir. 
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No  sooner  bad  Cu'iieral  ^'eclel  joined  than  General  Dupont 
assigned  hiui  bis  ])osition.  recommending-  to  bim  extreme  vigi- 
lance on  bis  rear  and  on  bis  left,  lest  the  enemy  sbould  possess 
bimself  of  the  defiles,  and  close  them  against  tlie  French  army. 
After  the  arrival  of  General  VedeLtbe  inconvenience  of  leaving 
Baylen  unoccupied  was  less,  but  there  was  still  that  of  being  in 
a  defensive  position,  six  leagues  from  one  another,  behind  a 
river  that  was  evervwhere  fordable.  A  darinof  enemv  could,  in 
fact,  pass  it  in  the  night,  and  ])lace  bimself  between  our  two 
divisions.  Xow,  notwithstanding  the  junction  of  General  Vedel, 
the  number  of  the  French  troops  in  presence  of  the  insurgents 
of  Andalusia  was  not  so  considerable  that  they  could  divide 
witliout  danger.  The  corps  of  Dupont  was  much  weakened  by 
sickness.  IJarliou's  divisic:n  could  not  pre.-ent  more  than  about 
5700  men  to  the  enemy.  6400  including  the  engineers  and 
artillery  ;  the  seamen  were  at  most  400,  the  dragoons  and 
chasseurs  iSoo.  wliicb  formed  a  total  of  S600  French.  The 
Swiss,  sometimes  sending  deserters  to  the  insurgents,  sometimes 
receiving  deserters  from  them,  were  reduced  to  I  800,  and  in  a 
sort  of  waveiing  state  which  forbade  their  lieing  trusted  in  all 
cases.  Vedehs  di\ision  brouij-lit  54CO  men  of  all  arni'^  and 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  "With  Cieneral  J)u]xint's  8(^00  men, 
and  General  ^'edel's  54CO,  tlu^re  were  14.000  combatants, 
16.000  including  the  Swiss.  This  number  was  not  too  large, 
even  if  ke]it  united,  before  the  40.CCO  or  50.OCO  insurgents, 
whose  coming  was  announced.  Golien's  division  iiaving  soon 
afterwards  arrived,  and  lirought  a  reinforcement  of  about  4700 
men,  infantry  and  cavali-y  included,  the  corjis  of  (ienei'al  l)u])ont 
was  gradually  augiriented  to  the  desired  foi'ce  (which,  however, 
was  not  niru-e  than  l8,000  French  aiul  2000  Swiss)  at  thi'  very 
moTneiit  when  the  insurgents  were  deciding  to  take  the  offensive. 
^\'ith  Goberl's  di\ision.  (ienei'al  l)u]iont  recei\(d  intelligence 
of  the  check  sustained  before  Saragassa  and  \'alencia,  o\'  the 
retreat  of  Marshal  Moncey  ii])on  ^ladrid.  of  the  insulated 
situation  in  which  this  retreat  ^jlaced  the  ariiiv  of  Andalusia, 
and  at  the  same  time  ;i  recomnifMidat  iiui  to  kee])  lirmly  u]ion 
t lie  (iua(l,'ili|!ii\ii'.  liiit  not  to  ])enetrati'  furthei'  into  Andalusia. 
It  would  ha\e  be.-n  imjirudent.  in  fact,  in  ll;t^  then  state  of 
thinn'"^.  1"  ad\an('e  further  into  the  south  of  Spain. 

At  I  his  nil  iUieiit  thei-f  ap]ieare(l  fa\dui-a]ile  oj^port  unit  ies  for 
St  rikiuLT  se\-ei-e  III.  \v-  at  the  in-iin'ect  icn  wit  hnui  abandoning  t  he 
defensi\-e.  The  in-ui'L''eni  s  of  (Ireiiada  urulei- (General  Iveding. 
]iariiv  Swi-s.  ])ai'tlv  SpanianI-.  liad  marched  to  Jaen  to  tlu' 
nundier  of  I2.CCO  or  i;.roo.  ^^  hile  the  insui'geiits  of  (irenada 
wei'e  thus  a(l\ancing  towards  Jaen,  those  of  Aiulalusia,  under 
(-Jeiieral  Castanos.  to  tlie  number  of  twenty  and  O'dd  tliousand. 
having   ascended   the    GuadaUpiivir,   arriwd    before    Lujalauce, 
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and  from  some  bands  of  tirailleurs  and  some  patrols  of  cavalry 
it  might  be  inferred  that  they  were  not  far  off.  Though  military 
espionage  was  impossible  in  Spain,  for  not  a  peasant  would 
betray  the  cause  of  his  country  (a  noble  sentiment,  which  re- 
deemed the  ferocity  of  that  people,  and  accounted  for  it),  yet 
it  was  easy,  from  the  signs  picked  up  every  moment  of  that 
double  march,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  it,  and  consequently 
to  oppose  it.  General  Dupont  might  very  well,  by  leaving 
Gobert's  division  at  Baylen  and  Menjibar,  advance  with  Barbou's 
and  Vedel's  divisions  beyond  the  Guadalquivir,  place  himself 
with  14,000  or  15,000  men  between  the  enemy's  two  armies, 
beat  them  one  after  the  other  or  both  together,  and  return  to 
his  position  after  mauling  them  roughly.  Whatever  might  be 
their  force,  there  was  no  rashness  in  encountering  them  in  the 
proportion  of  one  against  two.  This  operation,  which  would 
have  obliged  him  to  make  a  forward  movement  of  three  or  four 
leagues,  was  assuredly  no  infraction  of  the  order  not  to  pene- 
trate into  the  south  of  Spain.  If,  however,  this  resolution 
appeared  to  him  too  bold,  he  could,  while  keeping  a  strict 
defensive  and  waiting  for  the  enemy,  unite  with  Vedel  and 
Gobert  at  Baylen  itself,  and  he  was  very  certain,  with  20,000 
men  in  that  position,  to  crush  any  force  that  should  present 
itself.  To  leave  Audujar  for  Baylen  was  no  infraction  either 
of  the  order  not  to  repass  the  Sierra  Morena,  any  more  than 
to  advance  four  leagues  to  oppose  an  active  defensive  to  the 
enemy  w^as  an  infraction  of  the  order  not  to  penetrate  into 
Andalusia. 

Motionless  in  presence  of  the  Spaniards,  conceiving  nothing, 
ordering  nothing.  General  Dupont,  who  had  at  last  three  divi- 
sions at  hand,  made  no  other  disposition  than  that  of  remaining 
for  his  own  person  at  Andujar,  leaving  Vedel  at  Baylen,  Gobert 
at  La  Carolina,  recommending  to  eacli  of  them  to  be  vigilantly 
on  his  guard,  to  kce])  a  continual  look-out  around  him,  lest  the 
defiles  should  be  turned  by  Baeza.  Ubeda,  and  Linares. 

On  th(>  I4tli  of  July,  in  the  evening,  the  enemy  appeared  on 
the  heights  that  ])orfl(M'  the  Guadalquivir  opposite  to  Andujar. 
The  troo]is  of  Grenada,  undi^r  General  Reding,  had  remained 
at  Jaen,  preparing  to  form  their  junction  with  those  of  Anda- 
lusia. The  latter,  who  were  perceived  before  Andujar,  and 
who  wei-e  commanded  by  (Jeneral  Castafios,  came  from  Lower 
Andalusia  by  Stn'ille  and  Cordova.  '^I'hey  had,  like  those  of 
firenada.  a  junction  for  tlieir  object,  but  they  purposed  first 
to  examine  the  position  of  Andujar,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
were  possible  to  carry  it.  They  were  about  20,000  strong, 
partly  regular  troops  augmented  by  new  enrolments,  partly 
vf»lunteers  recently  regimented  in  skeletons  of  recent  creation. 
They  had  more  steadiness  and  solidity  than  any  of  those  that 
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we  had  yet  seen,  for  they  were  chiefly  composed  of  troops  from 
the  camp  at  St.  Rocine,  and  of  the  division  which  was  to  have 
invaded  Portun-al  under  General  Solano. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July,  appearing  in  mass,  they 
forced  our  advanced  posts  to  retire,  and  to  abandon  to  them  the 
heights  that  command  tlie  banks  of  the  Guadalcpiivir.  Each 
then  took  his  ])osition  for  battle,  the  J'aris  guard  in  the  works 
in  advance  of  the  bridge,  the  third  legion  of  reserve  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  seamen  of  the  guard  in  Andujar,  Chabert's 
brigade  on  the  right  of  the  town,  tlie  Swiss  in  rear,  the  cavalry, 
with  the  6th  provisional,  at  a  distance  in  the  plain,  to  observe 
the  undisciplined  guerillas  hovering  around  the  Spanish  army 
like  the  Cossacks  about  the  ]^ussian  army. 

'^riie  sight  of  the  enemy  rejoiced  the  French  soldiers  by  dis- 
pelling their  ennui;  though  many  of  them  were  ill,  they  had  an 
extreme  desire  to  come  to  blows.  But  the  Spaniards  were  not 
able  to  pass  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  French  army.  They 
confined  themselves  to  an  insignificant  cannonade  which  did  us 
no  great  harm,  and  which  was  but  coolly  replied  to,  in  order  to 
avoid  expending  our  ammunition  ;  but  our  balls,  being  well 
directed,  and  falling  amo7ig  tlu^  thick  masses,  swept  off  many 
men  at  once.  'Phe  guerillas  showed  themselves  on  the  right  of 
the  river,  which  we  occu]iied.  Some  had  crossed  the  Guadal- 
Cjuivir  at  a  distance  :  the  others  descended  u])on  our  rear  from 
the  gorges  of  the  Sierra  ^lorena.  (Jeneral  Fresia  directed  his 
S((uadrons  u]-)on  them,  while  the  6th  endeavoured  to  come  at 
them  with  the  bayonet.  Some  of  tlu^m  were  killed,  and  these 
ilocks  of  l)irds  of  prey  were  soon  obliged  to  fly  oif  into  the 
mountains. 

This  aftair  denrit(Ml  nothing  more  than  a  prejiaratory  trial  of 
the  eiiemv's  >ti'eiigili  against  our  ])osition,  and  aji  endeavour  to 
ascei'tain  llie  jjoint  at  which  he  might  attack  it  with  the  least 
diflicultv.  Tlirr.'  was  reason,  howevt'r,  to  ex])ect  a  moi'e  serious 
effdi't  oil  the  t'clldw  iug  (lay.  (iriieral  l)u])ont  despatched,  there- 
i'oi'e.  one  of  his  ollirers  to  (ieiieral  \'edel,  to  learn  what  was 
passing  as  well  at  i'aylen  .as  at  the  feiay  of  Meiijibar.  and  to 
desire  him.  in  eaM'  \\r  jiad  no  enemv  l)et'ore  him.  to  send  to  his 
aid  eithi'ra  battalion  oi'  even  a  brigade — a  ju'ecaution  which 
would  lia\e  been  ^n]')ertlnou>.  as  we  have  alreadv  several  times 
obsei-\-e(l.  had  all  breii  united  at  I'aylen.  The  close  of  t  hat  day 
passed  off  at  Andujar  in  the  ]U'of()un(lest  tran(|uillity. 

Towards  Itavlen.  the  insurgents  of  Grenada,  estalilished  in 
advance  of -laeii.  had  a])i'teared  along  the  Guadal((ni\ir.  feeling 
their  wav  evervwlnre,  aiul  e\crywhei'e  seeking  the  weak  side 
of  our  ]iositions.  Hefoj-e  llayhii  they  had  |)assed  the  I'erry  of 
]\lenjil)ar.  and  i'e]-)iilsed  the  aihanced  -[losts  of  Cieneral  \  edel. 
But  the  latter,  hastening  \\\^  with  the  bulk  of  his  divi>ion,  and 
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deploying  his  battalions  in  a  very  ostensible  manner,  had  so  in- 
timidated the  Spaniards  that  they  had  completely  disappeared. 
Further  to  our  left,  towards  Baeza  and  Ubeda,  points  that  still 
occasioned  uneasiness,  the  insurgents  had  crossed  the  Guadal- 
quivir, and  had  detached  some  of  those  bands  of  scouts,  who 
were  little  to  be  feared,  but  who  might  at  a  distance  afford 
occasion  for  strange  mistakes.  General  Gobert,  posted  at  La 
Carolina,  being  informed  of  their  presence,  had  hastily  sent 
cuirassiers  to  observe  and  to  aw^e  them. 

In  this  state  of  things  General  Vedel,  seeing  no  longer  any 
enemy  before  him,  was  about  to  ascend  again  from  Menjibar  to 
Baylen,  when  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Dupont's  arrived  to 
desire  the  reinforcement  of  a  battalion  or  a  brigade,  according  to 
circumstances.  Learning  from  this  aide-de-camp  that  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  had  appeared  before  Andujar,  supposing  the 
danger  to  be  there  only,  and  prompted  by  an  inconsiderate  zeal, 
he  resolved  to  proceed  witli  his  whole  division  for  Andujar,  and 
sent  word  to  General  Gobt^'t  to  come  and  occupy  Baylen,  which 
would  be  left  vacant  by  the  departure  of  the  second  division. 
Setting  off  immediately,  towards  the  close  of  the  1 5th,  he 
marched  the  whole  night  between  the  15th  and  i6th.  Though 
an  honourable  sentiment  actuated  General  Vedel,  his  conduct 
was  nevertheless  imprudent,  for  he  knew  not  what  might  happen 
at  Baylen  after  his  de]')arture,  and  what  was  to  befall  in  his 
absence  that  point  so  important  for  the  safety  of  the  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6tli  he  came  in  sight  of  Andujar  with 
all  his  troops.  General  Du]iont,  so  far  from  i^eprimanding  him 
for  his  precipitation,  was  gratified  to  find  himself  reinforced  in 
])resence  of  an  encTuy  who  ap]ieared  more  numerous  than  on 
the  preceding  clay,  and  more  dis])osed  to  a  serious  attack  :  he 
approved  what  General  X'edcl  had  clon(\  and  even  thanked  him. 
The  soldiers,  who  had  seen  no  French  for  two  months,  shouted 
for  joy  on  perceiving  their  comrades,  and  imagined  that  they 
were  going  at  last  to  punish  the  Spaniards  for  their  boasting. 
It  was  really  an  occasion  for  repairing  the  faults  committed,. to 
fall  upon  the  enemy  with  14.000  French  and  2OCO  Swiss,  and  to 
beat  them  off  for  a  long  time  to  come.  With  the  ardour  that 
animated  all  our  young  soldiers,  nothing  would  have  been  easier. 
P)ut  General  Du])ont  suffered  the  Siianiards  to  cannonade  Andu- 
jar the  whole  day,  merely  enjoying  their  hesitation,  their  inex- 
perience, without  doing  anything  more  than  firing  volleys  of 
cannon  at  tluMu  IVom  time  to  time,  '^i'lie  Spaniards  would  fain 
have  forced  the  position  of  Andujar,  but  not  daring  to  attempt 
it.  t hey  d(>scended  and  asreuded  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day  the  heights  which  tliey  occu]:)ied,  to  and  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  but  never  tried  to  cross  it  in  presence  of  our 
bavonets.      For  a  moment  tliev  showed  an  inclination  to  cross 
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the  Guadalfjiuvir  liig'licr  up.  l)ut  from  that  point  was  descrie 
Vedel's  division  inarching  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  this  sigl 


ied 

■■■-■-- ^ o,  , ^..-: > -^lit 

damped  their  courage.  This  day.  theretore,  ended  as  peaceably 
as  the  preceding,  with  very  iVw  dead  and  wounded  on  our  side, 
but  a  considerable  number  on  tiiat  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
sulferrd  infinitely  more  by  our  cannonade  tiiough  it  was  more 
rare  and  slacker  than  tlu-irs. 

Things  had  not  gone  off  so  well  about  J^avlen  and  the  ferry 
of  Menjibar.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 6th.  when  (-ieneral  \'edel 
was  marching  without  necessity  to  Andujar,  General  Reding, 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Grenada,  had  also  made  on  the 
15th  some  attempts  before  Jnaylen.  renewed  them  with  rather 
more  boldness  than  on  the  preceding  day.  After  crossing  the 
ferry  of  MiMijibar.  he  found  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Baylen 
nobody  l)ut  Gfueral  Liger-J3flair,  with  one  battalion  and  a  few 
companies  of  i-lire.  Jle  then  debouched  in  force,  and  appeared 
witli  several  thousand  men  before  General  Liger-Belair,  who, 
having  scarcely  a  few  hundred,  could  do  no  other  than  retire  in 
good  order.  At  this  moment  arrived  General  Gobert,  a])prised 
by  General  \  edel  of  the  evacuation  of  J^aylen.  and  bringing,  in 
order  to  jirovide  for  it.  three  battalions  with  some  cuirassiers. 
General  Gol^iMt's  division,  already  reduced  by  st^-eral  detach- 
ments that  had  been  left  behind — fur  it  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
detachm.'nrs  al  La  Carolina,  (iuarroman.  and  Baylen — ( lobert"s 
division  had  bet^i  thinned  in  ])assing  through  the  gorges  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  and  could  not  get  at  the  enemy  but  with  the  head 
(if  one  cohiinu.  Nevertheless,  t  liis  young  general,  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  lire,  wit  h  his  t  hree  bat  tal ions  ami  his  cuirassiers,sti>])[)ed 
short  the  Spaiiiartls.  Major  ("hristophe,  commaiuliiig  the  cuiras- 
siers, made  ri  vigorous  chargi-.  and  drove  liack  llu'  Spanish  in- 
fantrv.  unused  to  the  rude  shock  of  those  heav\'  h<irse'.  But 
while  he  was  iiimself  directing  these  mo\-ements.  he  receiviMl  in 
the  middle  of  the  i'(.rehe;ul  ;i  b;i!i,  which  issued  fi-oin  a  bush  wht>r(> 
was  concealed  oM''  oI'  1  ho-e  Spani-h  marksmen  who  were  i'ound 
(n-ervwhere  in  ainl)ii>h.  lie  t'cll  inseii-ible.  having  but  a  few 
hours  to  lixf.  and  was  liitterly  ]-egretted  ]iy  tlu'  whole  army. 

(ienei'al  Diifoiir.  who-e  i-ank  pointed  him  out  t'or  (ieiu'i-al 
Gilbert's  >ueces,-iii',  ha>tenc{l  to  the  gi-oimd.  found  the  |'"rencii 
troops  -haken  l>v  the  l.i-v  of  tlieii-  genei-al,  and  conceived  that 
he  could  nui  do  b -tlei-  than  make  them  t'all  lia(^k  upon  Haylen. 
'J'lie  Spaniards,  who  wei-e  si'eking  the  weak  point  of  our  jiosi- 
tions,  without  ha\-inLr  resolved  upon  an  attack'  in  earnest,  went 
no  fui'ther:  but  tliev  felt  convinced  that  if  tliru>t  on  thissitle, 
the  sword  would  entei'. 

(reneral  Diifour  I'lMurned  to  Haylen.  where  he  had  a  consider- 
al)le  jiart  of  (iob.'rl's  division.  i\M-C''iving  that  the  Spaniards 
did    not    follow   him,   btit   continued   fixed  on   the   bank   of   the 
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Guadalquivir,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  their  serious  attack 
was  directed  elsewhere.  In  fact,  while  the  danger  had  appeared 
so  small  towards  Menjibar,  it  assumed  alarming  proportions  on. 
the  side  next  to  Baeza  and  Ubeda.  The  reconnaissances  sent 
in  that  direction,  whether  the  officers  who  executed  them  were 
not  intelligent  men,  or  whether  the  irregular  bands  which 
had  crossed  the  Guadalquivir,  above  Menjibar,  made  a  great 
appearance,  all  denounced  the  presence  of  a  real  army  on  the 
cross-road,  which,  running  from  Baeza  and  Ubeda  by  Linares, 
terminates  at  La  Carolina,  passing  behind  Baylen.  To  these 
indications  were  added  the  reiterated  instructions  of  General 
Dupont,  who,  having  committed  the  fault  of  not  placing  him- 
self at  Baylen,  aggravated  instead  of  repairing  it  by  the  con- 
tinual apprehensions  which  he  felt,  and  which  he  communicated 
to  his  lieutenants.  On  the  preceding  day,  and  on  that  same 
day,  he  had  written  to  General  Gobert  to  keep  his  eye  inces- 
santly upon  that  cross-road  from  Baeza  and  Ubeda  to  Linares ; 
that  on  the  first  sign  of  the  movement  of  the  enemy  on  that 
side  he  must  fall  back  in  mass  from  Baylen  to  La  Carolina,  for 
there  was  the  salvation  of  the  army ;  and  that  this  point  must 
be  preserved  at  any  price — strange  precaution,  and  which  lost 
the  army  that  it  was  intended  to  save  ! 

General  Dufour,  to  whom  were  transmitted  of  right  the  in- 
structions of  the  general-in-chief,  after  the  death  of  General 
Gobert,  receiving  the  most  alarming  information  concerning 
the  cross-road  from  Baeza  to  Linares,  would  wait  no  longer, 
but  set  out  the  same  evening  for  Baylen,  purposing  to  proceed 
to  La  Carolina,  imagining  that  he  should  thus  preserve  the 
army  from  the  misfortune  of  being  turned.  That  fatal  Baylen, 
where  we  were  destined  to  meet  with  the  first  rock  of  our  great- 
ness, was  therefore  once  more  evacuated  and  exposed  to  the 
invasion  of  the  enemy. 

General  Dufour  had,  it  is  true,  for  excuse  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received,  the  tidinjjs  that  had  been  bronf]cht  him, 
the  certainty  he  felt  of  the  speedy  return  of  General  Vedel  to 
Baylen.  He  set  out,  therefore,  in  the  evening  of  tlie  1 6th,  to 
hasten  to  La  Carolina,  leaving  scarcely  a  detachment  on  the 
heights  commanding  Menjibar  and  the  Guadalquivir. 

Tlie  intelligence  of  the  death  of  General  Gobert  and  of  the 
falling  back  of  his  division  reached  Andujar  in  the  very  even- 
ing of  the  1 6th,  for  they  were  but  six  or  seven  French  leagues 
distant,  and  that  an  officer  on  horseback  would  travel  in  two  or 
three  hours.  'I'hese  tidings  arrived  just  at  the  close  of  day,  and 
with  it  that  of  the  sterile  cannonade,  the  insignificant  effects 
of  which  we  have  related.  General  Dupont,  who  had  shared 
the  fault  of  General  Vcnlel  in  a])proving  it,  began  to  regret 
that  the  lattt^r  had  left  Baylen  and  come  to  Andujar.      Though 
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still  ignorant  of  the  departure  of  General  Dufour  for  La  Carolina, 
struck  by  the  seriousness  of  an  attack  which  had  occasioned  the 
death  of  General  Gobert  and  the  retreat  of  his  division,  he 
directed  General  \'edel  to  set  out  iuiniediatelv  for  Bavlen,  to 
occupy  that  point  in  force,  to  beat  the  insurgents  at  i^aylen, 
at  La  Carolina,  at  Linares,  in  short,  wherever  their  presence 
should  be  revealed  to  him  ;  and  this  done,  to  return  in  all  haste 
and  assist  him  to  destroy  those  whom  he  had  before  him  at 
Andujar.  It  never  entered  into  his  mind  for  a  moment  to 
accompany  Vedel  himself,  or  to  follow  him  forthwith,  or  in  a 
day's  time  to  make  the  more  sure  of  preventing  all  the  results 
which  he  dreaded.  Fatal  and  incredible  blindness,  which  is 
not  without  example  in  war,  but  which,  fortunately  for  the 
safety  of  nations  and  of  armies,  is  not  often  productive  of  such 
calamitous  consecjueuces  !  Let  us  not  accuse  Providence  :  after 
Bayonne  we  deserved  not  to  be  successful. 

The  heal  for  some  days  had  been  suffocating;  the  nights 
were  scarcely  cooler  than  the  days  ;  and,  moreover,  there  was 
always  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Andujar.  It  was  with 
difficulty,  and  not  without  submitting  to  privations,  that  Vedel's 
soldiers  could  be  supplied  with  refreshment.  Tliey  left  Andujar 
at  midnight  of  the  i6th.  still  much  fatigued  with  the  march 
which  they  had  made  in  tln^  day  to  arrive  there,  and  leaving 
their  comrades  of  Barbou's  division  sorely  grieved  at  this  sepa- 
ration. The  march  was  contiinied  the  whole  night,  and  it  was 
not  till  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  that  they  rtviched 
IJaylcn;  the  sun  was  already  very  high  abovt'  the  horizon,  and 
the  hi-at  scorching. 

On  his  arrival  at  Baylen.  General  \'edel  was  extremelv  aston- 
ished t')  li'arn  that  General  Dufour  had  set  out  for  La  Carolina. 
L'aving  only  a  weak  detachment  before  Bavlen.  His  astonisli- 
ment  soon  ceased  when  he  learned  what  had  drawn  General 
Dufour  towards  La  Carolina,  that  is  to  sav,  the  re])ort  every- 
where circulated  of  a  Spaiii-h  army  having  ])assed  througii 
15ae/.a  and  Linares  to  occupy  the  delilrs.  On  this  intelligetice, 
without  more  consideration  than  on  the  ])receding  day.  when 
he  had  hui-ried  fi-om  .Menjil)ar  to  Aiubijar,  he  doubNnl  not  for 
a  inouienv  \vhat  was  repMi-icd  to  him.  lie  fnllv  lielieved  tiiat 
the  SpanianL.  \sho  had  hung  back  before  Andujar.  who  had 
not  followed  up  the  siicC">s  ohiained  at  .Meiijihar  ovei-  (Jeueral 
Gobert.  wei-e  jji-oe-'eiling  in  t  he  ex. •cut ion  of  a  skilfully  calcidated 
])lan  for  decei\ing  the  French  by  a  falsi'  attack,  and  turning 
them  bv  Ma-'za  and  Linares.  However,  though  swaveil  by  one 
idea,  which  he  sought  not  to  examine  thoroughly,  he  directed 
a  reconnaissance  to  l)e  made  in  advance  of  Bavlen.  to  ascer- 
tain whether  from  those  positions  which  ovt'rlooked  the  whole 
valley  of  the  (Tuadahpuvir  anything  could  be  discovered.      The 
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detachment  sent  out  could  not  discover  anything  either  at  the 
foot  of  the  heights  or  on  the  Guadalquivir  itself.  Not  the 
slightest  doubt  could  then  be  felt :  the  entire  force  of  the 
enemy,  according  to  General  Vedel,  had  passed  through  Baeza 
and  Linares  in  its  progress  to  La  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  the  dehles  of  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  rear  of  the 
French  army.  He  hesitated  no  longer,  and  but  for  the  mid- 
day heat,  which  was  not  less  than  40  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and 
under  which  men  and  horses  sank  struck  with  apoplexy,  he 
would  have  set  out  instantly.  But  at  the  close  of  that  same 
day,  the  17th,  he  left  Baylen,  taking  with  him  even  the  post 
that  guarded  the  heights  above  the  Guadalquivir,  so  appre- 
hensive was  he  that  he  should  not  arrive  in  sufficient  force  at 
La  Carolina.  Generals-in-chief  in  their  prosperous  days  find 
lieutenants  who  correct  their  faults  ;  General  Dupont  on  this 
occasion  found  such  as  cruelly  aggravated  his. 

Of  all  these  alleged  movements  of  the  Spaniards  towards  La 
Carolina  by  Baeza  and  Linares,  not  one  was  true.  Bands  of 
guerillas,  more  or  less  numerous,  had  inundated  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  gained  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  misled  officers 
either  unintelligent  or  inattentive.  But  the  two  principal  armies 
had  moved,  that  of  Grenada  before  Baylen,  that  of  Andalusia 
before  Andujar.  Their  real  intention  had  been  to  sound  the 
position  of  the  French,  to  ascertain  on  which  side  it  might  be 
attacked  with  the  greatest  probability  of  success.  The  impatience 
of  the  insurgents  urged  them  to  demand  an  immediate  attack, 
no  matter  on  what  point,  and  the  prudence  of  the  general-in- 
cliief,  Castanos,  liad  to  battle  with  the  declaimers  of  the  staff,  to 
spare  himself  a  check,  like  that  of  Cuesta's  and  Blake's.  His 
soundings  were  a  mode  of  occupying  the  impatient,  and  of  seek- 
ing tlie  ])oint  where  the  inq)rudence  of  the  offensive  would  be 
least  serious.  The  iuiposiug  attitude  of  the  French  before 
Andujar  on  the  15th  and  i6lh,  their  resistance  less  invincible 
b('t\ve(Mi  i^Ienjibar  and  ])aylen,  since  one  of  their  generals  had 
Ix'cn  killed  there  and  tlu^  ground  abandoned,  indicated  that 
to  ll'iyliMi  they  must  ]")roc('(Ml  if  they  would  risk  an  effort  which 
had  any  chaiic(>  of"  succ(\^s.  ^fjiis  reasoning  of  General  Castauos 
did  honour  to  his  military  perspicacity,  and  he  Avas  about  to  be 
ra\'()ui'cd  l)y  I'ortune  for  a  moment  of  clearsightedness,  while 
(icncral  Diqiont  was  doomed  by  her  to  suffer  for  a  moment  of 
error.  A  council  of  war  was  convoked  cXt  the  general-in-chief's. 
Tliei-e  t]u>  iin])atieiit  insist(Hl  on  attacking  the  position  of 
Andujar  in  front  without  further  delay.  The  wise  and  waiy 
Casiufios  conceived  thai  it  would  be  tempting  Fortune  much  too 
far.  and  would  not  run  the  risk  of  a  reverse  so  easy  to  be  fore- 
si-'MK  'I'he  events  of  the  preceding  day  promised,  according  to 
him,  much  inoi'e  success  to  an  attack  on  the  side  of  Jjaylen,  and 
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this  plan  suited  him  the  better,  inasunicli  as  it  tlirew  the  respon- 
sibility on  Gt'ueral  Keding  and  the  insLirLfents  of  Grenada.  To 
second  this  attt-nipt  it  was  api-reed  that  tiie  army  of  Andalusia 
should  strt'nLTthen  General  lieding  with  Cou])i<rny's  division,  one 
of  the  best  ornfanised  in  the  army  of  Andalusia,  and  that  General 
Castahos  should  remain  with  the  two  divisions  of  Jones  and 
La  Pena  before  Andujar,  in  order  to  deceive  the  French  respect- 
ing the  real  ])oint  of  attack.  General  Keding  having  already 
about  12,000  men,  and  being  reinforced  by  6000  or  7000, 
would  have  under  him  at  least  18.OOO.  The  commander-in- 
chief  would  have  about  15,000  left  to  occupy  tlie  attention  of 
the  Frencli  at  Andujar. 

This  plan  being  agreed  upon,  they  proceeded  forthwith  to 
its  execution,  and  while  Coupigny's  division  was  marching  to 
ascend  the  Guadalquivir,  as  higli  as  ^lenjibar.  to  join  General 
Reding  and  to  concur  in  the  attack  of  iJaylen.  on  the  following 
day,  the  i8th,  the  troo])s  of  General  Castanos  deplo3'ed  with 
ostentation  on  the  heights  which  face  Andujar. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  this  same  day.  the  17th.  there 
might  be  discerne'l.  with  some  attention,  in  the  French  camp,  a 
movement  of  the  Spaniards  towards  their  right,  a  consequence 
of  the  plan  which  thev  had  just  ado])ted.  General  Fresia,  com- 
mandinir  the  French  cavalrv.  had  sent  a  reLfinient  of  dragoons 
over  the  bridge  of  Andujar  to  ihe  other  side  of  the  Guadal- 
(juivir,  with  directions  to  approach  very  near  to  the  Spaniards, 
who.  on  seeing  them,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  saluted  our 
hdi'se  with  discharges  of  musketry.  V>n\  the  colonel  of  that 
regiment  of  dragoons  clearlv  discerned  the  moveinent  of  the 
Spaniards  fi'om  their  left  to  their  right,  towards  .Menjibar.  that 
is  to  say,  towards  Bavlen.  and  instantly  made  liis  ]'e])ort  to  the 
general-in-chief,  |)u[iont.  Tlu>  latter,  struck  at  first  In' this  cir- 
cumstance. 10(jk  for  a  mrnneiit  the  salutai'v  resolution,  which 
would  ha\-e  changed  his  de>tinv  and  ])eihap>  that  of  the  empire, 
to  decam])  during  the  tlay  and  march  to  liayleii.  ^^'i1hout 
knowing  the  eiirrnxV  secret,  it  was  i'\i(li'nt.  frnm  the  direction 
which  the  Spaniards  wef'  ])ursuing.  and  even  from  the  false 
reports  of  an  atti-nipt  upon  La  Carolina,  that  the  danger  was 
accumulating  towards  the  l.-l't  of  the  i-'renrh.  towards  HayltMi, 
towards  La  Taroliiia.  and  that  to  concentrate  himself  upon 
those  ])oints  was  the  safi"-t  of  all  niano'uvres.  Moreover,  the 
intellio-eiice  winch  Geiiei-al  I)u]iont  received  on  the  evening  of 
(ieiit-i-al  Xi'del's  de])artui'e  for  La  Garolina  after  (ieneral  DutViur. 
and  <if  tie'  ciunpli-te  evacuation  of  Rayien.  ought  to  have  de- 
cided him  to  set  out  immediately.  Tiiere  was  still  time  in  the 
evening  of  the  17th  to  ])roceed  to  I'uiylen.  since  the  S[)aniards 
were  not  to  enter  it  till  the   iSth. 

1)11'  (ii-neral  Dupont,  still  bewildered  by  the  mass  of  enemies 
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that  he  had  before  him  at  Andujar,  having  difficulty  to  believe 
that  the  danger  had  removed  to  another  place,  having  above  all 
an  immense  quantity  of  sick  to  carry  away,  and  determined  not 
to  leave  any  behind,  for  eveiy  unfortunate  creature  so  left  was 
sure  to  be  murdered,  deferred  till  the  morrow  the  execution  of 
his  first  idea,  with  a  view  to  give  the  administration  of  the  army 
twenty-four  hours,  which  it  needed  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  baggage — a  fatal  and  ever-to-be-lamented 
delay  ! 

The  resolution  to  decamp  was  postponed,  therefore,  till  the 
next  day,  July  the  i8th.  On  that  day  General  Dupont  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  Generals  Dufour  and  Vedel :  he  learned 
that  they  were  still  seeking  the  enemy  in  the  bottom  of  the 
gorges  ;  that  they  had  advanced  to  Guarroman  without  finding 
him ;  that  they  should  march  to  La  Carolina  and  St.  Helena, 
to  every  point,  in  short,  where  he  was  said  to  be ;  that  they 
would  attack  him  with  impetuosity,  destroy  him,  and  then  take 
their  position  at  Baylen,  either  to  remain  there  or  to  rejoin  the 
general-in-chief  at  Andujar.  But  meanwhile  Baylen  was  un- 
covered, liable  to  fall  before  the  weakest  detachment,  and 
everything  indicated  that  the  Spaniards  were  marching  thither 
in  force.  A  patrol  had  pushed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to 
the  bank  of  the  Rumblar,  a  torrent  which  must  be  crossed  in 
going  from  Andujar  to  Baylen,  and  had  fallen  in  with  troops 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  hasten  to  leave 
Andujar  without  losing  a  moment,  in  order  to  reach  Baylen 
before  the  Spaniards. 

General  Dupont,  not  yet  entertaining  any  serious  uneasiness, 
and  supposing  that  the  troops  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  liumblar 
were  only  a  detachment  sent  on  reconnaissance,  gave  his  orders 
for  the  1 8th.  He  would  not  set  out  till  niefht,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal  his  movement  from  General  Castanos,  and  to  get  seven  or 
eight  hours'  start  of  him.  He  might  have  blown  up  the  bridge 
of  Andujar,  wliich  would  liave  delayed  the  pursuit  of  the 
Spaniards ;  but  fearful  of  apjirising  the  enemy  by  such  an 
explosion,  lie  coiitented  himself  with  obstructing  tlie  bridge 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  take  some  time  to  clear  it; 
and  at  night-fall,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  he  began  to 
decamp.  Unfortunatelv  he  had,  as  we  liave  said,  an  immense 
quantity  of  baggage,  the  number  of  the  sick  liaving  singularly 
increased  owing  to  the  heat  and  bad  ]irovisions.  Half  of  the 
cor]")s  was  attacked  witli  dvsentei'v.  None  but  tlie  weakest  had 
been  admitted  into  the  ]ios]iitals,  and  a  great  numbcn-  of  men 
who  could  scarcely  carry  their  arms  had  been  left  in  the  ranks. 
'I'he  worst  of  th(>  sick  were  placed  in  carriages,  and  five  or  six 
InindrtMl  men.  for  whom  there  were  no  means  of  conveyance, 
followed  the  baggage  on  foot,  wasted,  pale,  and  piteous  to  be 
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seen.  The  heat  had  never  been  more  intense  ;  it  exceeded  40 
dep-ree?.  The  oldest  Spaniards  did  not  recollect  to  liave  ever 
experienced  tlie  like.  At  nip'ht.  then,  the  French  set  out, 
oppressed  -svith  the  heat  of  the  weal  her,  men  and  liorses  scarcely 
able  to  l)reathe.  and  niovinp-  in  an  alnios])here  c>f  fire,  tliongh 
the  sun  had  sunk  Ix-ncath  iIk-  hoiizou.  Tlie  army  had  not  had 
its  entire  ration.  The  soldier  set  out  on  his  march  hungrv, 
tliirsty.  and  deeply  depressed  at  a  retreat  which  did  not  denote 
that  affairs  were  in  a  good  situation. 

It  was  necessary  to  keep  vigilant  v/atch  over  the  rear  ;  for 
General  Castailos,  being  better  served  than  General  Dupont, 
miglit  receive  froin  Andujar  itself  information  of  the  retreat 
of  the  French,  and  start  in  ])ursuit  of  them.  General  Dupont, 
therefore,  placed  at  llie  head  of  the  baggage  onlv  one  brigade 
of  infantiy.  Chaljert's  brigade,  that  wliich  was  in  rear  and  to 
the  light  of  tlie  bridge.  This  hirigade  was  farthest  from  the 
enemy,  and  its  de]iai-ture  wriuld  ])e  least  remarked.  It  moved 
otf  silently  from  I'ight  to  left,  in  rear  of  Andujar,  and  formed 
the  head  of  the  column.  It  was  com]iosed  of  two  battalions  of 
the  fourth  legion  of  reserve,  and  of  a  French  Swiss  battalion — 
Freuler"s  regiment — a  regiment  to  be  depended  u]ion,  because 
it  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  France.  A  battery  of  six 
four-]')Ounders  accompanied  this  brigade,  about  2S00  strong. 
Then  came  the  l-ogo-age.  covering  two  or  three  leatrnes  of 
grouiid.  Ilie  Spanish  Swiss  regiments  fof  Pretix  and  Keding), 
reduced  by  destM'tion  to  about  1 600,  march'-d  after  the  bag- 
ga<2"e.  'J'hev  were  followed  bv  I'annetier's  l)rigadt\  com|:)osed 
of  two  Viattali<Mis  of  tlie  third  legion  of  reserve,  and  of  two 
battalions  of  the  Paris  guard,  forming  about  280O  men. 
Lastly,  the  cavalry,  cnnsisting  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons, 
two  of  chasseurs,  and  a  sr|iiadron  of  cuirassiers,  reibiced  from 
2400  luM'x'  to  1800,  closed  the  march  with  the  seamen  of  the 
guard  and  thn'  re>t  of  the  artilleiy.  This  r/.r/is  (/'(/ri/nr.  which 
comprt'lp'iKlfd  niore  than  lO.OOO  French  and  2400  Swiss  on 
leaving  Ti'li'dn.  S'loo  Fi-eiich  and  2000  Swiss  on  leaving  Cordova, 
scarcely  (^ontaiiifd  -800  I'"rench  and  1600  Swiss,  in  all  9400 
men.  when  it  h'ft  .Andujar.  I'fsides  tin'  smallness  ot'  their 
number,  tln-v  weri'  divided  ])ytlie  bago-agi-  into  two  masses, 
one  of  wliieli,  that  marrhing  at  the  heail.  was  bv  far  the  weaker, 
and  that  wliieh  fiirnifd  the  rcarL!'uard  by  far  the  stmnger  from 
the  nunilHT  and  i|ualiiv  of  tie-  ti'o'.jis.  The  general,  as  we  have 
just  Seen,  had  sm  ari-angfd  i',  because,  apiu'rhi'iisive  of  being 
])ursurd.  he  l)i'hrl(l  dati'j'er  in  rcai-  and  ne.f  in  front. 

The  trucps  |ii-i  ice.'dt'd  all  iiiLi'ht  anii<l  the  heat,  which  not  a 
brt-ath  oi'  air  are>e  to  diminish,  and  through  a  chuid  of  dust 
rai-f(l  liv  the  marrliing  cf>lunins.  'I'hc  lini--.'s.  exhau-ted,  dri]!- 
piug  with  sweat,  swallowed  nothing  but  tlust  instead  of  air  when 
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they  breathed.  Never  did  a  more  miserable  night  precede  a 
more  frightful  day. 

About  three  o'clock  the  corps  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rum- 
blar.  This  torrent,  when  it  contains  water,  rolls  between  steep 
rocks  and  in  a  deep  ravine.  A  small  bridge  thrown  over  its 
bed  conducts  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  soldiers  on 
arriving  at  it  expected  to  quench  their  thirst,  but  it  was  found 
completely  dried  up.  They  were  obliged  to  march  on.  Having 
crossed  the  bridge,  the  road  rises  over  heights  covered  with 
olive-trees.  Here  were  usually  stationed  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  French  division  charged  to  guard  Baylen,  which  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  league  distant  from  the  Rumblar.  Instead 
of  General  Yedel's  advanced  posts,  were  perceived,  by  the  day- 
light which  began  to  peep,  Spanish  posts,  which  received  our 
troops  with  a  discharge  of  musketry.  General  Chabert's  ad- 
vanced guard  immediately  put  itself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and 
replied  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  road,  jammed  between 
heights,  was  barred  by  several  Spanish  battalions  drawn  up  in 
close  column.  If  these  battalions  had  defended  the  banks  of 
the  Rumblar,  we  should  certainly  not  have  been  able  to  cross 
it.  They  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  Generals  Reding  and 
Coupigny,  who,  conformably  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Spanish 
staff,  had  crossed  at  the  ferry  of  Menjibar  in  the  daytime  of 
the  1 8th,  marched  immediately  to  Baylen,  found  it  abandoned, 
and  established  themselves  there.  They  had  in  the  evening 
placed  several  battalions  in  close  column  on  the  Andujar  road, 
and  it  was  these  that  we  found  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
barring  the  Baylen  road  against  us. 

The  French  advanced  guard  immediately  stood  upon  its 
defence  on  the  left  of  the  road  and  in  the  olive  plantations. 
It  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  Chabert's  brigade,  four  com- 
panies of  voltigcurs  and  grenadiers,  a  squadron  of  chasseurs,  and 
two  four-pounders.  It  commenced  a  very  brisk  fire  of  tirailleurs, 
while  an  aid<'-de-camp  galloped  off  to  fetch  General  Chabert's 
three  other  battalions,  the  rest  of  his  artillery,  and  the  brigade 
of  chasseurs.  While  waiting  for  this  reinforcement,  the  advanced 
guard  did  its  ])est,  kept  up  the  tirailleur  fire  for  an  hour  or  two, 
killed  a  good  many  of  the  Spaniards,  lost  many  itself,  and  main- 
tained its  ground.  At  length,  about  five  in  the  morning,  the 
sun  biMug  alr(^ady  liigh  above  the  horizon,  the  rest  of  Chabert's 
brigade  ari'ived.  The  soldicu'S  of  that  brigade,  though  out  of 
breath,  which  they  had  not  had  tiiue  to  recover,  iieither  could 
the^y  cjuench  their  thirst,  charged  through  and  through  the 
Spanish  battalions,  either  in  front  or  in  flank,  and  obliged  them 
to  abandon  tliat  cooped-up  road,  and  to  fall  back  upon  their 
main  ])0(ly.  Our  soldiers  then  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  small 
undulated   plain,  bordered   on   the    right   and   left    by   heights 
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covered  with  olive-trees,  and  terminated  at  the  further  end  by 
the  village  of  Baylen.  The  Spanish  army  under  Reding  and 
Coupigny,  1 8,000  strong,  having  in  front  an  artillery  formidable 
by  its  number  and  the  calibre  of  its  guns,  appeared  drawn  up  in 
three  lines.  It  was  about  to  march  for  Andujar,  to  take  us  in 
rear,  while  General  Castafios  was  to  attack  us  in  front,  when  our 
advanced  guard  had  put  a  stop  to  this  intended  movement. 

Xo  sooner  liad  we  beaten  back  the  Spanish  battalions  which 
obstructed  the  road,  and  debouched  in  this  plain,  than  the 
artillery  of  the  Spaniards  poured  a  horrible  fire  of  balls  and 
grape  upon  our  troops.  General  Chabert  immediately  ordered 
six  four-pounders  to  be  placed  in  battery;  but  before  they 
had  fired  more  than  a  few  rounds,  they  were  dismounted  and 
rendered  unserviceable.  What,  in  fact,  cotdd  six  four-pounders 
do  against  upwards  of  twenty-four  well-served  twelve-pounders? 
About  eight  in  the  morning,  when  this  battle  had  already  lasted 
foi  four  hours,  arrived  the  rest  of  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and 
the  Swiss  brigade,  composed  of  the  regiments  of  Preux  and 
Redinof.  Pannetier's  brio-ade,  which  closed  the  march  with  the 
seamen  of  the  guard,  had  orders.  011  its  arrival,  to  take  post  as 
rearguard  at  the  little  bridge  of  Rumblar.  so  as  to  ])revent  the 
troops  of  General  Castafios  from  crossing,  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  army.  ]t  was  a  new  mishaji,  after 
so  many  others,  not  to  have  employed  in  mass  all  the  troops 
there  were  to  force  a  passage  through  Paylen,  and  thus  to  rejoin 
^'ede^^  and  l)ufour"s  divisions. 

\ii^  this  as  it  may,  on  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  the 
fight  became  more  animated  and  more  general.  Chabert 's 
brigade,  the  Swiss  l;rigade.  and  the  cavalry  debouched  in  the 
little  plain  of  Baylen,  striving  at  the  samt>  time  to  gain  ground. 
Our  artillery  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  with  four  and 
eight  [)i)uiulei-s  the  formidable  bat tery  of  twelve-]iounders  which 
covered  the  middle  of  the  Spanish  line.  It  bi'held  every  moiuent 
some  of  its  ])ieci's  dismounted  without  doing  much  harm  to 
those  of  iheeiieiny.  It  threw  balls,  iudeeil.  amidst  the  tlei^p 
mass  of  the  Spaniards,  and  swept  awav  whole  W\r^.  The  Swiss 
briii'ade  of  the  regiments  of  Preux  and  lie(jiiig.  placed  at  the 
C'-nti'e,  beha\'e(l  with  lii'miiess.  though  it  was  griexed  to  light 
au'aiust  the  Spaniards  whom  it  had  always  served,  aiul  against 
its  count  rvinen.  of  wluun  thei-e  were  several  l:)attalions  in  the 
eni'Uiv's  army. 

At  this  moment  the  Spaniards,  purposing  to  take  advantage 
c»f  tlunr  gi'eat  nund)ei-  in  ordiT  to  suri'ound  us,  attem])ted  to 
ascend  a  small  heiu'ht  which  I'ises  on  oiii-  hft.  Cenei-al  Dupont 
immediatelv  sent  thither  (lenei-al  rry\i''s  dragoiuis,  the  French 
Swiss  battalion  of  f'reuler,  and  a  battalion  of  the  4th  legion 
of  reserve.     These  two  infant i-y  battalions  advanced  resolutely, 
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while  on  their  right  General  Pryve  led  np  his  squadrons  on  the 
trot.  The  road>  covered  with  brushwood  and  olive-trees,  pre- 
venting the  cavalry  from  marching  in  good  order,  General  Pryve 
directed  it  to  disperse  as  tirailleurs,  and  to  get  forward  as  it 
could,  while  the  two  battalions  sustained,  deployed,  the  fire  of 
the  Spaniards.  Our  horse,  having  arrived  at  the  height,  formed, 
and  then  dashing  at  a  gallop  upon  the  Spanish  battalions,  broke 
them,  and  obliged  them  1o  fall  back  upon  their  line  of  battle, 
after  taking  from  them  three  colours. 

The  attempt  which  liad  just  been  repulsed  on  our  right  was 
repeated  by  the  Spaniards  upon  our  left  on  some  heights  which 
commanded  it.  General  Dupont,  who  had  at  length  decided  to 
bring  into  line  all  the  rest  of  his  troops  excepting  a  battalion  of 
the  Paris  guard,  left  in  observation  at  the  bridge  of  Rumblar, 
opposed  Panuetier's  brigade  to  this  new  movement  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  ordered  the  dragoons,  drawn  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre,  which  had  already  succeeded 
with  them. 

While  the  three  battalions  of  Pannetier's  brigade  were  making 
head  against  the  Spaniards,  who  threatened  our  left,  by  keeping 
up  a  lire  of  small  arms  with  them.  General  Pryve,  recommenc- 
ing what  he  had  before  done,  led  his  horsemen  as  tirailleurs 
through  the  thorns  and  olive-trees,  formed  them  when  they 
had  arrived  on  the  plateau,  and  then  directed  them  upon  the 
Spaniards,  who,  broken  by  the  shock,  again  fell  back  upon 
their  main  body.  Meanwhile  the  Swiss  brigade  continued  to 
maintain  its  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  with  the  same 
firmness,  while  the  brave  (:ieneral  Dupre,  brought  into  line 
with  his  horse  chasseurs,  made  brilliant  charges  upon  the  centre 
of  the  Spaniards.  Hut  every  time  that  they  were  charged  on 
the  right,  on  the  left,  at  the  centre,  either  with  bayonet  or 
sword,  they  fell  back  on  two  immovable  lines,  which  were 
perceived  in  the  background  of  the  held  of  battle^  like  an 
imp(^netrable  wall  of  l)rass.  These  two  lines,  independently 
of  their  number,  three;  or  foui-  times  as  larg(^  as  ours,  were 
a])puy('d  in  rear  on  tli(>  village  of  Paylen,  protected  on  their 
wings  by  woodi'd  heights,  lastly,  covcu-ed  in  front  by  a  formid- 
abh;  artillery.  At;  this  sight  our  soldiers  began  to  feel  their 
courage  fail  them.  It  was  \('n  in  the  morning,  the  heat  over- 
whelming, men  and  horses  gas[)ing  for  breath,  and  on  that 
field  of  battle  ])ai'clied  by  tlie  sun,  there  was  nowhere  a  drop 
of  water  or  a  ])atcli  of  shade  to  cool  tliem  during  the  short 
intt'i'vals  of  a  hoi'riblc  combat. 

\\\\\  wliat  was  (ieneral  X'edd  doing — he  who  yesterday  and 
the  day  bel'oi-e  was  so  ])roni|)t  to  march  when  there  was  no 
oc(\asion  for  jiim,  but  who  came  not  now  when  liis  presence 
would  have  been  so  serviceable  ?     lie  was  expected,  however, 
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for  he  could  not  refrain  from  hastening  u])  on  the  report  of 
the  cannon,  which  in  those  deep  gorges  must  have  been  heard 
at  La  Carolina,  General  Dupont  directed  his  coming  to  be 
announced  in  the  ranks,  in  order  to  animate  his  soldiers,  and 
then  decided  to  try  a  general  movement  with  a  view  to  carry 
the  ])Osition  1)V  assault.  He  went  along  the  front  of  his  troops, 
and  had  the  colours  taken  by  tlu>  cavalry  brought  before  them. 
At  this  sight,  their  young  courage  reviving,  burst  forth  in 
shouts  of  Vice  f Eiiipcrciu' !  Some  officers,  excited  by  the 
danger,  then  advised  that  tiiey  should  form  in  close  column 
on  the  left,  and  charge  u])on  one  point— that  one  which  could 
afford  a  passage  to  the  road  from  l^aylen  to  La  Carolina,  that 
is  to  say,  towards  Vedel's  division,  and  save  themselves  by  sub- 
mitting to  a  painful  but  necessary  sacrifice,  that  of  the  baggage 
full  ot  our  sick,  (leneral  Dupont,  ever  blind  on  those  fatal 
davs,  was  not  sensible  of  tlu'  merit  of  this  counsel.  He  per- 
sis*^t'd  in  charging  the  whole  line  of  the  Spaniards  in  front,  as 
if  he  m(>ant  to  take  their  entire  army  at  a  blow.  At  a  given 
signal  his  soldiers  rushed  in  mass  u])on  the  enemy,  but  they 
were  met  by  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  grape,  and  their 
liiu'  wa\ere(l  and  reeled.  The  ofliccrs  set  them  to  rights  and 
led  them  forward,  while  the  brave  General  Du]n'e  dashed  with 
his  horse  chasseurs  through  tlie  intervals  of  our  infantry,  and 
set  an  exam])le  l)y  charging  through  the  Spanish  line.  He 
made  bi'caches  in  it,  which  he  entered,  taking  even  somt^  guns, 
whicli  h(>  could  not  bring  away  :  but  when  he  attempted  to 
pniceed  flirt  liei-  he  was  always  sto])])ed  by  a  solid,  impenetrable 
b.-ii-rier,  which  there  was  no  hope  of  breaking  through.  The 
uiifort  uiiate  giMieral,  afttM-  heroic  efforts,  fell  from  his  horse 
struck  \)\  a  ball  in  the  abdomen. 

Jt  was  now  noiiu.  'i'his  so  unecpial  cond)at  had  already 
lasted  eight  or  nine  houi's.  Almost  all  the  su])erioi'  officers 
were  killed  or  woundecL  Ca])tains  were  commandinir  battalions, 
serjeatit-iiiaiur-  companies.  All  the  artillery  was  dismounted. 
(ieiiii'al  hiipoiit,  in  despair.  lia\'iiig  received  two  gunshot 
wounds,  redeemed  his  I'aults  by  his  valour.  He  r.'{prired  one 
more  prodI'  of  devotedness  from  his  soldiei's.  lie  led  them 
baek  iiilo  line.  Tliev  marched,  sii|)ported  bv  the  example  of 
the  seamen  (^[  the  imperi;d  guard,  who  iie\'er  ceased  to  be 
wortliv  of  t  liemsi'Ues.  I^ut  after  a  fresh  elVort  on  the  first 
line.  ihe\-  percei\-ed  tlu^  second  still  immoval)le;  and  they 
a'jain  relumed  to  the  entrance  of  thai  melancholy  and  fatal 
plain  which  tln'V  had  not  been  able  (o  pass.  At  this  horrible 
moment  an  e\-ent.  unexp.'cl  ed.  i  hough  easv  to  be  t\)i'eseen, 
completed  their  detuoralisal  ion.  The  Swi-s  regiments  of  Preiix 
and  Iveding.  which  at  first  l)(>haved  honourably,  were  never- 
theless  dee])ly  grieved  to  be   obliged   to  fire    u[)on  Swiss   and 
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upon  Spaniards,  the  one  tlieir  countrymen,  the  other  their  old 
companions  in'  arms.  Tliough  the  French  Swiss  of  Freuler 
fought  by  their  side  with  rare  fidelity,  they  could  not  bear  up 
either  against  grief  or  ill  fortune,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
their  officers,  almost  all  of  them  deserted.  In  a  few  moments 
1600  men  quitted  the  field  of  battle,  where  our  number  was 
already  so  small.  In  fact,  not  3000  men  were  left  on  their 
legs  upon  that  ground  out  of  9000  who  appeared  there  in  the 
morning.  Eighteen  hundred,  struck  down  by  the  fire,  were 
dead  or  wounded  ;  1600  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Two 
or  three  thousand  more,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  overcome  by 
heat  and  the  dysentery,  had  sunk  to  the  ground  and  dropped 
tlieir  arms  beside  them.  Despair  had  seized  every  soul. 
General  Dupont  went  through  the  thinned  ranks  of  his  army, 
and  found  every  face  impi'essed  with  the  same  grief  that  was 
consuming  himself.  Still  he  clung  to  a  last  hope,  and  listened 
to  catch  the  sound  of  Genei-al  Vedel's  cannon.  But  he  listened 
in  vain.  On  that  scorching  and  blood-drenched  plain  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard  but  that  of  single  musket-shots,  for  the 
fight  had  ceased  on  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other.  All  at 
once,  however,  reports  of  artillery  broke  the  dull  silence  that 
began  to  prevail.  An  additional  cause  for  despair !  those 
sounds  came  not  from  the  left,  but  from  the  rear,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  bridge  of  Rumblar.  General  Castailos,  apprised 
at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  evacuation  of 
Andujar  by  the  French,  had  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them  all  the  troops  he  had  left,  under  the  command  of  General 
de  la  Pefia,  who  by  a  concerted  signal  gave  notice  to  General 
Reding  of  his  a]i]')roach  by  discharges  of  artillery.  All,  there- 
fore, was  lost.  The  three  thousand  men  left  in  the  ranks,  the 
three  or  four  thousand  dispersed  over  the  country,  the  wounded, 
the  sick,  must  all  be  slaughtered  between  the  armies  of  General 
Reding  and  General  de  la  Fefia,  amounting  to  about  30.OOO 
men.  At  this  idea,  General  Du])ont's  affliction  was  at  its 
height,  and  he  ])('rceived  no  other  resource  than  that  of 
tn^'iting  with  the  enemy. 

He  had  among  liis  offictn-s  an  (equerry  of  the  emperor's,  M.  de 
\'ill()utrcys,  who.  desirous  of  engaging  in  active  service,  had 
been  allaelie<l  to  his  rorj)^  d'ariiiec  :  he  charged  him  to  go  to 
(ieneral  lieding,  to  propose  a  suspension  of  arms.  M.  de 
\'illoutreys  traversed  that  melancholy  ])lain,  the  theatre  of  our 
fii'st  (lisastei-s.  He  went  to  (ienei'al  Reding,  and  appli(>d  in  the 
n;une  of  the  French  generiil  for  a  truce  of  a  few  houi'S  on  the 
ground  of  1hi'  fntiijue  of  both  armies.  (Jeneral  Reding,  ex- 
ti'eniely  glad  to  have  done  with  the  French,  for  he  was  still 
fearful  of  a  change  of  i'oi'l  un(>  with  such  adversaries,  assented 
to  the  truce,  on  condition  of  its  beintjf  ratified  bv  the  general- 
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in-chief.  Castafios.      For  the  moment,   he  promised  to  suspend 

his  lire. 

^\.  de  Mlloutreys  returned  to  (leneral  Dupont,  who  gave 
liiiii  a  i'ri'sh  commission,  that  was  to  go  and  meet  General  de 
la  I'efia.  and  to  stoj)  iiim  at  the  bridge  of  Hurablar.  Villoutreys 
hastened  to  the  bridge  of  Rumbhir,  and  there  found  the  troops 
of  (General  de  hi  Pena  skirmishing  ahvady  with  some  sohliers 
of  the  Paris  guard.  General  de  la  l^'ena,  less  accommodating 
than  M.  dt'  Ivtnling.  and  full  of  Spanish  passions,  declared  that 
he  was  willing  to  acc<'de  to  the  truce,  but  provisionally,  and  till 
tlie  adhesion  of  the  general-in-cliief.  He  likewise  intimated 
that  ilie  Fn-ncli  would  obtain  cpiarter  only  by  surrendering  at 
discretion.  The  firing  was  suspended  on  both  sides.  The 
French  rested  themselves  at  last  on  that  fatal  plain  upon  which 
lay  pell-niell  so  many  dead  and  dying,  where  a  consuming  heat 
pre\"ai!ed.  where  an  awful  >ilence  reigned,  and  where  no  water 
waj  to  be  found  but  in  some  muddy  holes  of  the  Rumblar,  and 
the  possession  of  which  was  violently  disputed.  All  else  was 
motionless;  Init  joy  lilled  Ihe  hearts  of  the  one.  despair  those 
of  the  others. 

M.  de  X'illoutreys.  returning  to  his  general-in-chief.  was 
directed  to  follow  tln'  Andujar  road,  to  meet  General  Castauos, 
and  to  obtain  his  ratification  of  the  truce  agreed  to  by  his  lieu- 
tenants. The  unfortunate  (General  Dupont,  hitherto  so  brilliant, 
so  successful,  retiretl  to  his  tent,  overwhelmed  by  moral  pains 
which  rendered  him  almost  insensible  to  the  ])hysical  pains  of 
two  -e\-fi-e  wounds.  Such  is  the  mutability  of  fortune,  in  war 
a<  in  ])oliiics.  as  in  e\erylliing  else  in  this  woi-jd.  an  agitated 
w'Mi-ld.  a  clianget'ul  theatre,  where  prosperity  ami  adversity  are 
linked  tiig''t  lier.  -iicceed.  efface  each  other,  leaving  after  a  long 
M'i'ifs  of  eontrarv  sensations  oniv  nothingne>s  and  misery. 
Tlii-'-e  year-  Ic-foi-i'.  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  this  >ame 
(liiiiTal  l)iii)o!it.  ari-i\  ing  breathless  to  the  succour  of  Marshal 
.Miii'iier.  -a\'-(l  him  at  IJiei'nstein.  l>ut  other  times,  otlier 
l)lac''>.  aiioi  lier  spirit .  It  wa--  in  Decendier  and  in  the  north; 
thev  wei-i-  \ftei'an  Mildii-rs.  full  of  liealtli  and  vIli'oui'.  braced  by 
a  coldei-  at  mi  i-|)liere.  in-teail  nt'  being  depi-essed  by  an  enervat- 
iiiLT  climate.  accii>tomed  to  all  tip'  \ici<sit  iides  of  war.  actuated 
bv  a  liiL''li  S'Mi-e  uf  lioiioiii-.  ne\iT  lie-itatiiig  lietween  (h-atli  and 
>uiTend.'r.  If  til''  position  of  these  men  became  l)ad  for  a 
tmimeni.  (ui'-  had  lime  to  come  up  to  their  aid  and  to  save 
thi'in.  .\ndllien  I'ortime  again  siiiil,.(l  and  made  amends  for 
all:  none  came  too  late,  none  made  a  nustake;  or.  if  this  did 
liapp'^n  to  uni'.  the  i>iliei-  cirrectetl  his  t'ault.  llej-e.  in  this 
Spain,  which  had  been  so  fmilly  entered,  the  men  were  young. 
weak,  sickly,  oppres-ed  liy  the  climate,  new  to  suffering.  They 
began  to  l)e  no  longru"  pro-jierous  :  and  if  the  one  committed  a 
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fault,  the  other  aggravated  it.  Dupont  had  come  to  succour 
Mortier  at  Diern stein ;  Vedel  did  not  come  to  succour  Dupont 
till  it  was  too  late. 

What,  then,  we  again  say,  was  General  Vedel  doing,  who, 
but  a  few  leagues  off,  with  two  divisions,  one  of  which  only 
would  have  changed  the  issue  of  that  fatal  day,  never  made  his 
appearance  ?  Twice  he  had  already  deceived  himself ;  and  he 
deceived  himself  a  third  time.  Setting  out  from  Baylen  in  the 
evening  of  the  17th,  he  arrived  in  the  night  at  Guarroman  ; 
resuming  his  march  on  the  1 8th  for  La  Carolina,  pursuing  the 
phantom  of  an  enemy  who  had  gone,  it  was  said,  to  secure  the 
defiles,  he  had  at  length,  on  the  18th,  acquired  the  conviction 
that  he  and  General  Dafour  were  running  after  a  chimera. 
The  supposed  Spanish  army  which  had  proceeded  entire  to  the 
defiles,  to  shut  up  the  French  army  in  them,  turned  out  to  be 
a  few  guerillas,  whom  some  officers,  either  incompetent  observers 
or  easily  frightened,  had  taken  for  formidable  masses.  Recon- 
naissances sent  out  in  every  direction,  prisoners  examined, 
peasants  questioned,  had  at  length  convinced  Generals  Dufour 
and  Vedel  of  the  truth.  They  immediately  formed  the  plan  of 
returning  to  Baylen,  for  it  was  not  in  zeal  that  they  were 
deficient.  General  Vedel,  setting  out  last,  and  not  having 
entered  so  deeply  into  the  gorges,  had  to  fall  back  first  upon 
Baylen.  But  by  these  multiplied  goings  and  comings  he  had 
exhausted  his  unfortunate  soldiers  with  fatigue.  Almost  with- 
out eating,  without  halting,  they  had  marched  from  Ijaylen  to 
Andujar,  from  Andujar  to  Baylen,  from  Baylen  to  La  Carolina, 
and  he  could  not  help  granting  them  the  remainder  of  the  1 8th 
to  rest  themselves.  The  coolness  of  the  place,  the  fruit,  the 
vegetables,  the  provisions,  which  they  had  at  La  Carolina,  were 
at  the  moment  a  strong  reason  for  making  a  halt  there.  More- 
over, the  artillery  carriages,  broken  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
roads  and  the  dry  weatlier,  re(j aired  some  repairs.  Lastly,  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  melancholy  secret  of  events,  and  imagined 
that  they  should  be  in  time  if  they  arrived  at  Baylen  on  the 
morrow.  It  might  not  have  been  too  late,  indeed,  had  they 
started  at  tliree  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  19th;  for  they 
would  have  reached  Baylen  by  eleven,  th(y  would  have  caught 
M.  de  ]{eding  between  two  fires,  aiid  liave  converted  the  fatal 
day  of  J5ayleu  into  another  battle  of  INIarengo. 

At  tiiree  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  19th,  some 
diligiMit  officers,  stirring  before  tlu^  others  to  attend  to  their 
troops,  heard  the  cannon  at  J3aylen,  the  sound  of  which,  trans- 
mittccl  from  echo  to  eclio,  was  reverberated  to  the  furthest 
extremity  of  the  gorges  of  tlu?  Sierra  Morena.  These  guns, 
according  to  them,  could  be  no  other  than  those  of  the  general- 
in-chief  engaged  with  the  Spaniards,  for  none  but  he  had  been 
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left  behind  on  the  Guadalquivir.  Vet  how  was  it  ])OS>ibIe  tliat 
he  wlio  had  been  left  with  tiie  Spaniards  at  Andujar  should  be 
liring  liis  cannon  in  a  position  which  niu>l  Ite  tliat  of  Jxiyleu  ? 
This  they  Coukl  not  make  out  ;  but  Certain  it  was  that  they 
heard  re[)eated  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  vulgar  ])recept  of 
going  straight  up  to  cannon,  so  often  cited  and  so  often  niis- 
imderstood,  ditl  not  jierniit  them  to  hesitate.  Jiy  st-tting  off 
immediately  in  tlb'  cool  of  the  njorniug,  and  hastening  their 
steps,  tliey  might  arrive  in  time  to  ileal  the  enemy  tlecisive 
blows.  General  X'etlel.  so  prompt  in  forming  a  resolution  on 
the  iGth  and  17th,  manifested  on  this  occasion  an  inexplicable 
indecision,  lie  lost  two  hours  in  rallying  his  column,  and  did 
not  start  before  live  o'clock.  The  heat  was  already  great ;  the 
trooi)s.  marching  in  columns  near  to  each  other,  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  eni-my,  raised  a  du>t  that  suffocated  them. 
It  was,  tlierel'ore.  not  till  about  eleven  o'clock  that  they  reached 
(luarroman.  midway  bi'tween  La  (.'arijlina  and  liaylen.  At  this 
moment,  the  light  having  slackened  at  l>aylen,  the  echoes  of 
the  guns  were  much  less  lieard.  Still,  however,  the  reports  of 
guns  continued  to  be  heard,  sonit^iiiifs  more  distinct,  sometimes 
more  faint,  according  to  the  direction  of  1  he  wiml. 

(ieneral  \  eth-l,  without  any  ill  intention,  for  he  was.  on  the 
contrary.  dee[)ly  devoted  to  the  honour  of  the  French  arms.  l:)ut 
from  an  infatuation  similar  to  that  which  had  ]iersuaded  General 
Du])'jnt  tliat  the  dangi-r  was  at  Andujar  alone.  ■j)ersisted  in 
doul^iing  and  in  coiisid<'i'ing  what  was  ln-ard  as  oidv  an  affair  of 
advanced  po>ts  on  thi/  Ijanks  of  the  G  uadalipii\'ir.  He  resol\-ed, 
in  pan  icular.  not  to  return  to  Bavlen  till  he  had  com])letely 
(■xploi-.'d  the  gdrgi's  and  asct-rtained  that  the  enemy  was  luA  in 
till'  cro----i-oad  of  Linares,  which  terminates  exactly  at  Guarro- 
iiian.  and  he  s.-nt  thithi'i-  a  rrcoimai-sance  of  cavaliw.  IJv  this 
tini"  it  was  noon.  The  gun-  ceas.'d  to  roar.  iV)i' the  battle  was 
o\ei-  at  i>avli-n.  This -ih'iice  of  det'eat  and  d<'>pair  h'lt  no  doubt 
in  til''  mind  of  (ii-U'Tal  \'i'd<-l.  and  he  concluded  delinit i\-fly  that 
]).'opl.'  had  bi'fii  mi-taloui.  .\t  this  moiufut  his  troop-  had  just 
got  liol.i  (if  a  llock  of  L;-oal< :  t  lii'\-  were  h  iingry  :  he  alloweil  them 
two  Imui'-  to  maki-  llh-ir  soup.  In  two  hour.-  the\'  aLfain  started. 
Tli''\'  inarchfil  without  iin])ai  ii-iic.  foi'tlh'iuost  pi'ofound  silence 
ev«'i-\wlii-rf  pi'i'N  aih'il.  Aboin  li\-.'  o'clock  th-'y  (h-bouchrd  on 
l!a\li'n  and  p.M-C'-i\''d  1  lif  Spaniards.  Without  liguringto  them- 
S!'l\a'-  ])i-.'ci-'-lv  what  mi'j'ht  ha\-e  happi'iird.  tln-y  imagined  that 
tho  fui-uiv  had  plac'd  him-i'lt'  ii-iweeii  (I.'uoi-al  l)u])ont  and 
X'e.l.'l'-  and  l)ufoui''s  divi-ioiis.  (ien^'ral  X'imIcI  lu'-itat''d  no 
loiig.u'.  and  wouM  hav.'  pa-^^'d  tlu'  main  body  of  ijie  Spanish 
armv  to  i-.'joiu  his  gend'al-in-cliii-t'.  lie  \va-  preparing,  there- 
foi-t\  to  attack  liy  th'-  riL;-ht.  for  it  was  on  this  side  that,  liy 
turning  Baylen.  ht.>  could  force  a  pa-sage  to  the  Andujar  road, 
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and  meet  with  General  Dupont,  no  matter  at  what  point  of  that 
road.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  giving  his  orders,  a  Spanish 
flag  of  truce  came  to  inform  him  that  there  was  a  suspension  of 
arms.  General  Vedel  refused  to  believe  it,  and  despatched  one 
of  his  officers  to  General  Reding's  camp  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  real  fact ;  declaring  that  he  would  grant  a  delay  of  half-an- 
hour,  after  which,  if  he  received  no  answer,  he  should  open  his 
fire.  While  waiting,  he  continued  to  make  his  dispositions,  and 
the  half-hour  having  elapsed,  as  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent 
had  not  returned,  he  attacked  vigorously.  His  troops  marched 
up  with  ardour,  enveloped  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  made 
the  men  prisoners.  The  cuirassiers  charged  and  overturned  all 
before  them.  But  all  at  once  a  group  of  Spanish  officers,  in 
which  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Dupont's,  came  to  him 
to  desire  him  to  cease  his  fire,  and  to  replace  all  in  its  former 
state.  Before  this  order  of  the  general-in-chief's,  General  Vedel, 
though  highly  animated  for  fighting,  was  obliged  to  desist.  But 
such  was  the  power  of  his  illusions,  that  he  could  not  yet  imagine 
the  extent  of  the  misfortune  of  the  army ;  and  he  fancied  that  the 
truce  referred  to  in  order  to  stop  him  was  but  a  commencement 
of  negotiations  with  General  Castahos,  whose  zeal  for  the  insur- 
rection had  always  been  deemed  doubtful  in  the  French  army, 
and  who  was  believed  to  be  disposed  to  treat  on  the  first  occasion. 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  General  Vedel  had  employed 
his  time  on  the  19th,  such  the  manner  in  which  he  finished  that 
fatal  day.  On  learning  that  Vedel's  division  had  arrived,  the 
Spaniards  were  seized  with  fear,  and  transported  with  rage  at 
the  news  that  the  men  of  one  of  their  battalions  were  already 
prisoners.  They  would  have  fallen  upon  Barbou's  division,  and 
slaughtered  the  whole  of  it,  supposing  that  the  truce  demanded 
had  only  been  a  feint  to  give  General  Vedel  time  to  arrive  and 
to  renew  the  fight  the  moment  he  appeared.  Tliey  raised  furious 
outcries,  which  General  Dujiont  hastened  to  appease  by  giving 
the  order  that  we  have  just  reported.  It  was  a  fitting  occasion 
for  takinij  counsel  from  the  terror  and  the  verv  rajje  of  the 
Spaniards  to  renew  the  fight  while  moving  in  close  column 
upon  liis  left.  General  Bryve,  coinnianding  the  dragoons,  made 
this  proposal  to  General  l)u])ont,  and  even  pointed  out  to  him 
the  heights  by  which  they  miglit  rejoin  Vedel's  division.  But 
the  unfortunate  general,  himself  weakened  by  the  disease  which 
had  for  some  time  ])ast  ])revailed  iji  the  army,  suffering  severely 
from  liis  wounds,  and  seized  witli  tlie  general  dejection,  was 
ul)sorl)e(l  ill  liis  aflliction,  and  heard  what  General  Brvve  said  to 
liitn  witliout  making  any  reply.  Ife  seemed  in  his  despair  no 
longei-  to  coinpreliend  tli(>  words  that  were  addressed  to  him.* 

All  thcso  ])artir.ulars  arc  extracted  from  tlie  very  curious,  very  secret,  and 
voluminous  proceedings  instituted  against  General  Dupont  from  1808  to  1811. 
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The  night  was  passed  on  the  field  of  battle,  awaiting  the 
negotiations  of  the  morrow.  But  while  the  S])aniards  were 
eniovinrr  abundance,  our  soldiers  were  destitute  of  evervthiner, 
and  they  ])asseil  the  night  as  they  had  passed  tlie  day,  without 
bread,  without  water,  without  wine.  Those  oidy  who  still  liad 
some  remnants  of  their  ration  in  their  knapsacks,  or  some  drink 
in  their  gourds,  had  anything  to  refresh  themselves  with. 

Next  morning,  the  20th,  ^1.  de  Villoutreys,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Spanish  lu'adf|uarters  to  obtain  the  ratification  of 
the  truce,  returned,  intimating  that  General  Castafios  was  ready 
to  treat  on  efjuitable  bases,  and  with  this  view  he  would  come 
himself  to  llaylen.  General  I)u])ont  thought  of  employing  on 
this  occasion  the  celebratfHl  engineer.  General  Man^scot.  who 
was  on  passage  in  his  di\ision  on  a  mission  to  Gibraltar,  and 
who  liad  been  well  acquainted  with  General  Castafios  in  1 795. 
He  sent  for  liim  and  urged  him  to  use  his  infiuence  with  the 
Spanish  general,  in  order  to  obtain  the  better  conditions. 
General  ]\rarescot,  having  no  desire  to  negotiate  and  sign  a 
ca]")itulatic)n  which  could  not  lie  advantageous,  at  first  refused 
the  mission  that  was  offered  him,  but  afterwards  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  consented  to  proceed 
to  the  Spanish  head((uarters. 

In  order  to  cf)nie  at  (ieneral  Castafios,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  the  road  to  Andujar.  and  to  pass  through  I^a  Pefia's  division. 
General  ]\Iarescot  found  General  de  la  Pefia  at  the  bridge  of 
iUim])lai\  indignant,  threatening,  complaining  of  all(»ged  move- 
ments of  the  French  army  to  escaiie,  saying  that  he  had  ])Owers 
for  treating.  re(|uiring  that  all  the  h'rench  divisions  should 
immediatfK'  siiri-eiider  at  discretion,  and  declaring  that  if  he 
had  not  an  iinswer  in  two  hours  he  should  attack  and  crush 
l)arboii's  (li\isinn.  To  stop  him,  (.'eneral  Marescot  was  ()l)liged 
to  promi.-f  that  an  answer  should  he  given  in  two  hours. 

JIc  it1  iii-n<'(l.  therefore,  without  loss  of  time  to  rrport  these 
nielanrlioly  dftails  I0  G'enrral  I)n])ont.  At  this  intelligence 
the  latter  roii>ed  himself,  exclaiming  that  he  would  rather 
]ieri>h  with  the  l;ist  of  his  Tiien  than  suri'endtM-  at  discretion. 
I  le  suinnioni'd  to  liiiii  all  his  generals  ot'  di\ision  and  of  lu'igade. 
to  ;i>certain  it'  lie  (^onld  I'elv  upon  their  (le\dtedness  and  that  of 
their  so|(lier> -.  Init  almost  all  of  them  rei)lit>d  that  the  soldiers, 
worn  out  with  fati'jue  ;ind  famine.  ;ui(i  utterly  discouraged, 
wished  I'or  no  nioi'e  lighting.  General  i)u|)ont,  to  assure  him- 
self of  this,  \\ent  out  of  Ins  luit,  walked  tliroiigh  the  bivouacs 
with  his  lieutenants,  and  st  ro\-e  to  revive  the  depi-essed  ciuirage 
of  his  young  troop-.  \'eteran  soldiers  of  j-'gyjit  or  of  St. 
Homingo.  accust(nned  to  d'-^x  hune'er,  thirst,  and  heat,  would 
not  hav(^  been  deaf  to  his  Noice.  Hut  wh.at  was  to  lie  expected 
of  boys  of  twenty.   disp)irited   by  the  excessive   heat,  who   had 
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neither  eaten  nor  drunk  for  thirty-six  hours,  knowing  that  they 
were  placed  between  two  fires,  and  must  fight  in  the  dispro- 
portion of  one  to  five  or  six,  and  with  their  artillery  dismounted  ? 
They  complained  to  their  generals  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  : 
some  of  them,  in  their  despair,  even  flung  their  arms  and  their 
cartoiich-boxes  on  the  ground.  Instead  of  raising  the  spirits  of 
others.  General  Dupont  needed  some  one  to  raise  his  own.  He 
returned  in  dismay.  The  officers,  who  had  behaved  the  most 
gallantly  on  the  preceding  day,  themselves  declared  the  case 
desperate,  and  maintained  that  they  might  treat  honourably 
after  they  had  fought  so  valiantly.  They  forgot  that  the  last 
act  always  effaces  those  which  precede  it,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
last  that  we  are  judged.  In  another  situation,  without  General 
Vedel  on  their  left,  it  would  have  been  excusable  in  them  to 
treat,  for  there  would  have  been  no  other  resource  but  to  pro- 
voke their  slaughter,  though  that  is  sometimes  a  resource  which 
succeeds.  But  with  General  Vedel  on  their  left,  and  having  a 
chance  of  rejoining  him  by  a  last  effort,  they  were  inexcusable  to 
surrender  till  they  had  made  that  effort.  Physical  exhaustion 
and  moral  depression  could  alone  account  for  such  a  weakness. 
Besides,  they  flattered  themselves  that  the  enemy  would  be 
satisfied  with  their  evacuation  of  Andalusia,  and  allow  them  to 
retire  to  the  north  of  Spain,  without  requiring  the  surrender  of 
their  arms.  They  were,  therefore,  in  favour  of  treating  with 
the  enemy  instead  of  recommencing  what  in  their  opinion  was 
an  impossible  combat. 

The  unfortunate  General  Dupont,  carried  away  by  the  general 
demoralisation,  yielded,  and  gave  his  powers  to  General  Chabert, 
who  was  selected  because  on  the  i^receding  day  he  had  conducted 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  with  extreme  intrepidity. 
General  Marescot  had  declined  accepting  any  other  mission 
than  that  of  accompanying,  advising,  and  supporting  General 
Cliabert.  "S\.  de  ^'illoutreys,  who  had  already  carried  proposals 
to  the  coniniand(M-s  of  the  Spanish  armies,  was  associated  with 
Generals  Chabert  and  ]\Iarescot. 

Tliey  set  out  immediately  to  treat,  not  with  General  de  la 
T-'efia,  but  witli  (jleneral  Castanos  himself,  whom  they  found  at 
thf  ]iost-house  lialf  way  between  Baylen  and  Andujar.  He 
had  witli  liim  the  Count  de  Tilly,  one  of  the  most  infiuential 
members  of  Ihc  juiita  of  Seville,  and  tlie  captain-general  of 
firenada,  f'^scalante.  General  Castanos.  a  mild,  humane,  and 
discreet  man,  receivcnl  th(>  I'rench  ()ffic(n's  with  a  ]ioliteness 
wliicli  they  did  not  ex])efieiice  from  the  Captain-General  Esca- 
laute,  who  made  u])  for  liis  weakness  by  his  violence,  or  from 
Connl  Tilly,  who  conducted  liimself  as  a  demagogue.  Agree- 
ably to  tlieii-  instruct  ions,  the  I'rench  officers  recjuired,  in  the 
first  place,  that  W'del's  and  Dufour's  divisions,  which  had  taken 
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no  part  in  tlie  battle,  were  not  envelo]ied,  and  niio-lit  therefore 
escape  the  fate  of  Jiarbou's  division  (that  which  had  foiiLrht 
under  General  Diqiont),  sliould  not  l)e  cc)ni])rehend<:'d  in  the 
ca])itiilation,  and  that,  as  for  Barlion's  division,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  retire  upon  ]\ladrid,  either  laylnef  down  or  not  layinsr 
down  its  arms,  accordinir  to  tiie  result  of  the  neirotiation.  The 
S]ianish  frenerals  oljstinately  refused  these  ]M'0]")ositions,  for  tliey 
had  in  their  hands  the  fate  of  Bai'bou's  division;  and  if  they 
consented  to  treat,  it  was  to  acfpiire  the  disposal  of  A'edel's 
and  Dufour's  divisions,  which  were  nrit  in  their  power.  They 
insisted,  therefore,  that  these  sliould  be  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation, jjrantinif  in  other  resjiects  to  each  of  the  Fiench  divi- 
sions a  treatment  confoi-mable  to  its  actual  situation.  Thev 
proposed,  therefore,  tliat  ISarliou's  division  should  remain 
prisoners,  while  ^'ede^s  and  Uufour's  divisions  should  be  con- 
veyed to  France  by  sea. 

The  French  nef/otiatcjrs  stronply  o]iposed  these  various  pre- 
tensions, and  at  lenuth.  after  loiiu"  discussion,  the  parties 
an-reed  to  the  two  foUowiuL!"  conditions:  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  three  divisifins  sliould  retire  u])on  }*Ladri(l  ;  secondly,  that 
Vi'dtTs  and  J)ufour"s  divi.-ions  should  make  their  retreat  with- 
out la\in(^"  down  their  arms:  while  IJarbou's  division,  beinfr 
envelojM'd.  should  suri'ender  theirs.  These  conditions,  (.rrievous 
to  llif  honeur  cif  the  brmcli  ai-ms,  would  save  the  three  divi- 
sirms.  and  tliey  were  subsci'ibed  to.  The  nejj'otiattirs  were  just 
priiC'tMliuo-  to  diirest  ihem  when  a  fre>h  incident  occurred  to 
crown  the  mi<!'oii  uiies  of  that  ai'my  of  Andalusia,  on  which 
Fornnv  seetutd  to  wi-i-ak  hei'  Tualici-  witliout  "inty.  Cleiieral 
{.'a-tafio^-  receiveil  a  note  taken  upon  a  v<uinu'  French  ollicer 
who  had  bei'u  st-nt  tVom  Madi'id  liv  d'eiiei-al  Sa\ary  to  (ieiirral 
|)u]ioiit.  Tills  net.'  ('(lulaiiied  inst  met  inns  (hspaleheil  on  the 
lOlli  or  i;-ih  of  .Inly,  bcforo  ihr  t'avonrablo  ivws  of  the  battle 
of  bio-S.'Ci)  had  I'.'achrd  ^ladi'id.  IJt-fore  int olliLi-oiu^o  of  this 
>iicrcs>  \va-  ri(''i\fil  tlii're.  ij-|-oai  anxiety  had  \x-rn  frit,  many 
diiid)t>  entrriaiie'd  rfS])i'(M  iii^:'  the  I'othiclion  ot'  Sa!'a<j:-o-.sa.  a 
Ll'i'iiei-al  c 'lie -111  rat  ion  et'  I  ln'  I  i-oops  of  the  Miiith  upon  Madi'id 
(ird'M'cd.  and.  in  (^on-cijiicnco  'if  ihi-  oi-ijcr  of  (^(incmt  i-at  ion.  it 
wa<  int  iniati'd  !m  ( i.iieral  I  )iipont  that,  noi  wu  h  stand  in  l:'  anti-rior 
in-t  run  ii  ins.  it  wa-  tine'  that  1m'  -hoiild  ri-tni'ii  to  ba  Maiu'lia. 
(  )n  roadiiej-  t  lii-  pi-frimi^  di'-paich  which  accident  put  inio  his 
hand,-.  ( i'-tn'i-al  ('a-iafi^s  c  ■niprchi-niird  juTfrctly  well  iliat  U) 
ij'rant  i  h.'  rel  iii'ii  1 1  >  M  adrid  \s '  u;ld  im  it  he  obtain  in  l:'  t  Ih-  \'"!iintary 
o\aciiati"n  ot'  .\ndalii--ia  and  b;i  .Mancha  on  the  part  of  the 
l-'rench.  but  nicrily  h'ndiiiL:'  nneV  s.lt'  l"  tiieir  jilan  of  cuncen- 
tratinii;  that,  vwn  without  iho  r\-ents  of  r.axh'n.  tliey  wduld 
ha\'e  i-rtii't'd  ;  that  Ci  iii-ei  jiieiii  ly  tlie  ."Spaniards  wmdd  Lfaiu 
nothino'  byijii-   capitulat  i"n   but   the   st</rile   honour  of  taking" 
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Barbou's  division,  its  artillery,  and  its  small  arms,  with  which 
it  would  soon  be  supplied  again  at  Madrid ;  that  the  return  of 
these  twenty  thousand  men  to  the  north  of  Spain  must  there- 
fore be  prevented,  as  their  presence  there  would  not  fail  to 
re-establish  the  affairs  of  the  new  king. 

When,  therefore,  the  negotiators  were  proceeding  to  digest 
the  conditions  of  the  capitulation,  and  it  was  proposed  to  specify 
the  return  by  land  of  the  three  divisions,  one  without  arms,  the 
two  others  with  arms,  General  Castanos,  always  moderate  in 
form,  but  this  time  peremptory  in  substance,  declared  that  this 
article  was  not  agreed  to.    The  French  generals  then  exclaimed 
against   this    sort    of   breach    of    faith,    observing   that,    some 
moments  before,  the   condition   now   contested   had  been   ad- 
mitted.    This   M.   de   Castanos    acknowledged;    but    to   prove 
his   good   faith,   he   gave   General   jMarescot   General    Savary's 
intercepted  letter  to  read,  and  asked  if,  after  what  he  had  just 
learned,  he  could  require  him  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  first 
granted.     General  Marescot  read  the  letter,  and  communicated 
it  to  his  dismayed  colleagues,  who  were  obliged  to  treat  upon 
new  bases.     In  consequence,  it  was   stipulated   that  Barbou's 
division   should   remain    prisoners    of    war ;    that   Vedel's   and 
Dufour's  divisions  should  merely  engage  to  evacuate  Spain  by 
sea ;  that  they  should  not  lay  down  their  arms,  but  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  quarrels,  they  must  be  given  up,  and  re- 
stored to  them  on  their  embarkation  at  San  Lucar  and  Rota  ; 
that  they  should  sail  under  the  S])anisli  flag,  and  the  Spanish 
generals   engaged  to   cause  this  flag  to   be   respected  by  the 
English.     They  then  proceeded  to  some  material  details,  and 
our  negotiators  obtained  what  is  customary — permission  for  the 
officers  to  keep  their  baggage,  and  for  the  superior  officers  to 
have  a  waggon  exempt  from  examination  ;  but  the  knapsacks 
of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  searched,  to  ascertain  that  they  were 
not  carrying  away  any  sacred  utensils.     A  warm  discussion  took 
place   on   this   article,  defamatory   of  the   soldiers,   and  which 
ought   never  to   liave   been    subscribed   to.      M.   de   Castanos, 
always  extremely  shrewd,  alleged  the  fanaticism  of  the  Spanish 
populac<%  to  which   it  was  necessary  to  give  some  satisfaction, 
and  said  that  if  they  could  not  announces  that  the  knapsacks 
of  the  soldiers   had  been  searched,   the  ]-)eople  would  imagine 
that  thi^y  were  carrying  away  the  sacnnl  vessels  of  Cordova,  and 
would  not  fail  to  Fall  u]M)ii  IIkmu  ;  that,  for  the  rest,  the  French 
officers  themselves  should  make  this  seairh,  and  that  of  course 
thei-e  would  be  nothing  in  it  to  wound  the  honour  of  the  army, 
'i'he  French  negotiators  were  disposed  to  yield;  they  did  yield, 
and  the  whole  was  settled,  except  the  definitive  drawing  up, 
whi(^li  was  p(tst])oned  to  the  following  day,  the  2ist. 

AVhile  the  grievous  conditions  of  this  capitulation  were  under 
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discussion,  and  getting  accepted  one  after  another,  an  aide-de- 
camj)  of  General  A'edel's,  and  Captain  Baste,  of  the  seamen  of 
the  guard,  arrived  at  tht>  place  of  the  conferences.  These  ofliccrs 
came  to  pk'ad  the  interests  of  X'edel's  division  on  the  following 
grounds,  ^\■hen  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  General  \'edel, 
better  informed,  had  learned  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
General  Uupont's  division,  ])artly  through  his  fault,  he  was 
sorely  grieved,  and  lie  immediately  offered  to  renew  the  attack 
in  the  night  of  the  ensuing  day  (that  l)etween  the  20th  and  2  1st), 
promising  to  cut  his  way  through  General  feeding's  corps,  and 
to  extricate  his  general-in-chief.  if  the  latter  would  but  make  an 
effort  on  liis  ])art.  He  added  that  if  the  general-in-chief  would 
not  venture,  he  ouglit  at  least  not  to  sacrifice  ^'ede^s  division, 
which,  from  its  situation,  totally  different  from  that  of  Jiarbou's 
division,  for  it  was  not  env(4o])ed,  had  a  right  to  totally  different 
treatnu^nt.  He  directed  Captain  Baste  and  one  of  his  aides-de- 
cani]) to  convey  this  message  to  General  Du])ont.  Ca])tain  Baste, 
intelligent,  intre])id.  fond  of  mixing  himself  up  in  matters  of 
connuand.  urged  (leneral  J)upont  to  authorise  a  desperate  attack 
to  be  attempted  in  the  following  night,  alfandoning  all  the  bag- 
gage and  even  the  artillery,  if  he  must,  setting  in  motion  all 
who  were  able  to  stand,  and  en(lea\oui-ing  to  force  a  ])assage, 
(Temn-al  ])u])ont  by  his  left.  General  \'edel  bv  his  right.  It  is 
evident  that  success  was  possible;  but  (ienernl  Dupont,  still 
overwhelmed  with  dejection,  scarcely  heard  what  was  said  to 
him.  alleged  the  deep  discouragement  of  his  army,  a  negotiation 
already  liegun.  a  treaty  almost  concluded.  perha[)s  even  signed 
on  th.'  road  to  Aiubijar,  and  sent  off  Captain  Baste  to  the 
negotiators  themsel\-es  to  ])lead  the  cause  of  W'del's  division. 

It  was  in  ("onse(|uence  of  this  I'efei'ence  that  Cai)tain  Baste 
;ip])e;ire(l  \\\  the  ])]are  of  tht>  coiifei'ences.  Me  lirst  addressed 
him^elt'  to  the  bi-eiich  negotiators,  whom  he  found  t'atigued  by 
a  hiiig  di>|)iiiatiun.  and  not  ca|)al)le  ol'  renewing  a  discussion  in 
wliieh  1  hev  had  alwaws  1)eeii  beaten,  ('aplain  Baste,  having 
come  tVoin  a  place  wliei'i-  ihc  gi'i-atest  ardour  ajul  iiidigiiat  iiui 
wei'e  felt  at  the  hare  idea  of  siirrendei',  and  t  raiist'erred  to 
aimther  whei-e  all  was  (h-ieiMion  aiul  dopaii'.  c^uld  not  (^)mpre- 
heinl  xMit  iiiieiii  -  whieh  h.'  did  imt  fei-l,  and  returned  indignant 
lot  leiieral    1  )u|)()|it . 

A  t'tei-  1  his  incident  the  tlirer  j-Vencli  iiegnt  iat  1  ii'>  accompanied 
the  thi'i'i'  Spaiii>h  neo-i)t  iali  ii>  to  Aiidii|ar.  where  was  to  he 
deliiiit  i\  el\-  (li'aw  11  up  t  lie  ca  pit  u  lat  i'  ui  (h-xoted  to  so  grie\(uis  an 
iniiunftalit  v  ;  and  ( 'aptaiii  l)a>te  retui'ned  tol')avlen  to  the  cam]) 
nt'  (  icncral  I  )uponl .  to  I'cpdil  what  had  pa>>ed.  At  t  hi-^  acM^ount, 
(ii-neral  |)u]innt.  awakeiird  to  all  hi--  sentiment-,  of  honoui-, 
directeil  ('aplain  Baste  to  ad\ise  ( iciici-al  \  edid  to  set  out  im- 
mediattdy  foi'  Ba  ('arolina  and  the  Sierra  ^loreiia,  in  ordtM"  to 
Vol.   v.  2  1 
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get  away  in  all  haste  towards  Madrid.  Generals  Vedel  and 
Dufour  might  take  back  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  to  Madrid, 
and  by  gaining  the  start  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  they  would  have  many  chances  of  successfully  effecting 
their  retreat.  This  would  be  more  than  half  the  French  army 
saved  from  that  cruel  catastrophe  by  a  noble  inspiration  of 
General  Dupont's,  who  well  knew  to  what  a  degree  he  should 
thereby  aggravate  the  lot  of  the  other  half. 

Captain  Baste  set  out  instantly  for  General  Vedel's  cam]), 
situated  between  Baylen  and  La  Carolina,  and  brought  him. 
along  with  the  melancholy  result  of  the  conferences  at  Andujar. 
the  authorisation  to  retire  upon  Madrid.  Without  losing  a 
minute,  General  A'^edel  issued  orders  for  departure,  and  in  that 
same  night  all  his  troops  set  themselves  in  motion  with  those  of 
(leneral  Dufour.  In  consequence  of  the  continual  marches  back- 
ward and  forward  of  these  two  divisions,  six  hundred  men  at 
least  were  lame.  They  had  had  some  wounded  in  the  action  at 
Menjibai-,  and  so  they  must  leave  behind  seven  or  eight  hundred 
men  destined  for  slaughter.  It  was  a  sore  affliction  to  part  from 
them,  but  such  is  war !  The  welfare  of  all,  constantly  placed 
above  the  welfare  of  some,  hardens  the  heart,  or  disposes  it  at 
least  to  a  continual  resignation  to  each  other's  misfortunes. 
They  left  their  unhappy  comrades  in  the  villages  bordering  the 
road,  and  pursued  with  incredible  precipitation  the  route  for 
Abadrid.  By  daybreak  next  morning,  the  2 1st,  they  were  at 
La  Carolina,  and  pushed  on,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  to  St.  Helena. 

A  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  column,  the  Spaniards 
at  Baylen  were  informed  of  it,  both  in  General  Reding's  camp 
and  in  that  of  General  de  la  Befia,  which  soon  rang  with  the 
cries  of  cannibals.  The  l^'rencli.  it  was  alleged,  had  broken  the 
truce,  a  charge  for  which  there  was  very  little  foundation;  for 
nothing  prevented  A'edel's  division,  which  was  out  of  reach, 
from  mo\'ing,  and  the  S]:)aniards,  moreover,  did  not  impose  upon 
themselves  that  immobility,  since  they  had  been  for  thirty-six 
liours  incessantly  mancL-uvring  about  Barbou's  division,  for  the 
])urpose  of  in  vesting  it  more  completely;  which  really  con- 
stituted an  infraction  of  the  truce,  but  whicli  the  French  had 
neither  complain(>d  of  nor  rcNcnged,  for  want  of  the  means  of 
enforcing  rcsjx'ct  under  their  calamity.  J^)Ut  no  reason,  no  sense 
of  justice,  were  left  to  those  furious  foes,  who  liad  become  con- 
f(uerors  by  chanc(\  They  all  cried  out  that  Harbfiu's  entire 
division  must  be  exterminated.  They  forgot  tliat  six  thousand 
I'Vench,  ])ushed  to  extremity,  were  capable  of  being  roused  from 
a  temporaiy  despondence  bv  a  noble  despaii',  and  of  cutting 
tlieir  way  through  their  enemies.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that   they  (lid  not  follow  u])  the  suggestions  of  their  barbarity. 
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ami  give  rise  to  that  noble  despair  wliicli,  by  raising  the  courage 
of  all,  would  have  saved  all.  \W  this  as  it  may,  numerous  oflicers 
liastened  to  Aiidujar  to  carry  the  news  of  thr  de])arture  of  N't-del's 
and  l)ufour"s  divisions,  antl  to  re])(irt  the  exasperation  of  the 
Spani>h  army.  The  S[)anish  negotiators  immediately  made 
themsehes  the  t)rgans  of  an  ignoljle  militar\  ])o])ulace.  declaring 
that  the  most  tt-rrible  treatment  should  be  inilicted  on  Jiarbou's 
division  unless  N'edel's  and  J)ufour's  divisions  returned  to  their 
iirst  ])Osition.  The  answer  was  easy;  for  what  more  couhl  be 
done  against  liarbou's  division  than  make  prisoners  of  it?  To 
llireati'n  to  ])Ut  prisoners  to  death  would  lia\-e  Ijeen  infamous; 
and  it  would  have  been  iirce.-sary  to  reply  to  those  wlio  dai'rd 
utter  >nch  a  threat  as  one  replies  to  murderers.  J3ut  the  hero 
of  (lenoa.  the  inllexililc  Massi'na,  was  not  thei'e.  His  officers 
hurried  to  the  unliai)])y  Uiipont  ;  the\'  bf>et  him  with  fresh 
importunities;  they  luld  him  that  he  was  likfly  to  occasion 
the  ma-saci'f  of  his  faithful  divi-ion.  that  which  had  fought  so 
u-allantl\-  by  his  si(h\  and  all  i^n'  the  ])urpose  of  savim,'  two 
di\'isions  which  were  the  real  cause  of  thr  ruin  of  the  arm\- ;  and 
this,  indeed,  was  true  in  regard  to  the  latter.  ^'it■ldinL;•  once 
more,  he  srnt  a  foi-mal  counti-r-order  to  (it'iuM-al  \'ed.'l. 

On  the  arri\'al  ol'  tli''  cnunter-oi'dei' t  here  was  a  unanimoii- 
outbreak  in  \  fdi-l's  (li\i<ii  ai.  which  in-i.-tt-d  nn  contiiniing 
its  ]uarch  u])on  Aladi-id.  Aiiuthcr  oflicn-  had  to  be  dr>p;itchfd 
after  it,  charged  to  render  (Iciieral  \'i'dr!  re<pon>ible  for  all 
con>t-(|Ufncfs  it'  lie  per>i-lf(I  in  rrtii'ing.  (jriii-ral  \ Cdcl  then 
as-t-mbl<'d  his  oHict-rs,  commiinicat  i-d  to  them  the  situation  in 
which  thi-y  -tood.  re"|)t'esented  tiii-  danger  in  which  thev  should 
jilac'-  I  Immi'  lirct liri-n  in  arms,  aiul  pi'rvaili-d  upon  them  to  submit. 
Tlie  ti'iMip.-.  li'-s  compliant,  would  not  accede  tn  iliese  ])roposa!s. 
;in(l  in  a  Ci  iiint  ly  where  solitai'y  indi\iduals  would  not  ha\e  been 
murder, ■(!.  1  liev  would  almo-t  all  lia\-e  de-ei1ed.  In  Spain  the\- 
wei'e  (iblie-ed  In  keep  together  and  to  aci  all  in  comnmn.  Tlie\' 
-ubmiit'il.  1  her.'t'i  ii-,\  anil  returned  tVoni  St.  Helena  to  La  Cai'o- 
lina.  .'ind  t'mm  I  .a  ('ai'ojnia  tn  (luai'mman.  I'e-igned  to  sliai'e  the 
lot  1  if  !  '.ai'bou",-  di\  i-ii  iii. 

At  leiiL''t  li.  <  11  il;-  22nil.  llial  fat  al  capit  ul;it  ii  in  \va-  bi-ouLdit 
t'l  Mm  Andiijar  li  1  I  lay  leu.  i,  1  ( Jeii.'i-al  I  >up<>nt.  He  lie>iiated  several 
time-  liet'ei-e  he  -igMed  it .  The  unhappy  chief  >i  ruck  hi-  I'orehead 
and  iliiiiL;'  down  ^lie  pen  :  then  iii-ged  by  ilic-e  men  w  Iki  had  all 
lie, Ml  -n  bi'aN'e  iiiider  lii'e.  aiid  who  w,-re  all  -u  weak  <iiit  i^i  lire,  he 
wi-et'-  his  name,  diiee  -n  'jli'i'ii  ai-.  at  the  f,  mi  of  thai  document, 
whirl  I  wa-  de-i  ined  t'«  be  i  he  cvei'La-t  ing  Inrmeni  (if  hi-  lil'e.  \\'h\ 
had  he  not  fallen  al  Albeck.  at  llalle.  at  l''rie(lland.  (,r  even  at 
I'avlen  ?  1  low  deeply  he  regret  ted  it  suli>e(|ii,'nt  ly.  hefdi-e  judges 
who  inilicted  (ui  him  a  disheiiourinu"  condemnatinii  I 

llunirer  hatl   been   tlu'    cnu-1    ally    of    the    Spaniards  in   this 
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negotiation.  While  Barboii's  division  was  kept  blockaded,  it  had 
not  been  allowed  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  ever  since  the  evening 
of  the  1 8th  our  poor  soldiers  had  not  received  any  distribution. 
They  had  notliing  but  a  few  remnants  of  rations  to  subsist  on,  so 
that  on  the  22nd  tliere  were  many  of  them  who  had  not  tasted 
food  for  three  days.  They  were  under  the  olive-trees,  dying 
of  hunger,  gasping  for  breatli,  without  even  a  draught  of  water 
to  allay  their  thirst. 

The  capitulation  being  signed,  General  Castaiios  consented  to 
grant  them  provisions.  He  could  be  humane,  since  Fortune  had 
just  prepared  for  him  such  a  triumph  that  he  could  afford  to  be 
generous,  as  men  are  when  the  heart  is  satisfied.  For  the  rest,  he 
showed  himself  worthy  of  a  triumph  owing  more  to  chance  than 
to  valour  and  genius  by  genuine  humanity,  perfect  modesty,  and 
a  conduct  which  denoted  extraordinary  discretion.  He  said  to 
our  officers  with  the  most  honourable  frankness,  "  De  la  Cuesta, 
Blake,  and  I  were  not  in  favour  of  the  insurrection.  We  yielded 
to  the  national  movement.  But  this  movement  is  so  unanimous 
that  it  acquires  chances  of  success.  Let  not  Napoleon  insist  upon 
an  impossible  conquest ;  let  him  not  oblige  us  to  throw  ourselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  English,  who  are  hateful  to  us,  and  whose 
assistance  we  have  hitherto  rejected.  Let  him  restore  our  king 
to  us,  refjuiring  such  conditions  as  can  satisfy  him,  and  the  two 
nations  will  be  reconciled  for  ever." 

On  the  following  day  our  soldiers  filed  before  the  Spanish  army. 
They  were  cut  to  the  heart.  They  were  too  young  to  be  able  to 
compare  their  present  humiliation  with  their  past  triumphs  ;  but 
auiong  the  officers  there  were  some  wlio  had  seen  Melas's  and 
Mack's  Austrians,  Holif'nlohe's  aud  Jjliiclier's  Prussians,  file  off 
before  tliem,  and  tliey  w(n'e  overwhelmed  with  shame.  Vedel's 
and  Dufoiir's  divisions  did  not  lay  down  their  arms,  which,  how- 
ever, they  would  have  to  do  by-and-by;  but  Barbou's  division 
underwent  that  Innniliation,  and  at  this  moment  was  sorry  that 
it  had  not  i-atlier  perished  to  the  last  man. 

The  Frencli  troops  were  immediately  marched  off  for  San  Lucar 
aud  Kota,  wliere  they  were  to  be  embarked  for  France  in  Spanish 
vessels.  Their  route  was  made  to  avoid  the  two  great  cities  of 
<  'ordova  and  SeviHe,  in  order  to  withdraw  them  from  the  popular 
I'liry,  and  lay  tlu'ougli  tlie  less  important  towns  of  Bujalance, 
l'i(uja,  Carniona,  Alcala,  Utrera,  and  jjeljrija.  In  all  these 
ph'ices  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  ])0])ulac(^  was  atrocious. 
Tliose  unfortunate  French,  wlio  liad  behaved  like  brave  men. 
who  liad  ui.'ule  war  without  ci'uelty,  who  had  suffered  without 
i'e\-eno-i !!(_.•  1I1C  massacre  of  their  sick  and  wounded,  were  peltcnl 
witli  stones,  and  often  attacked  witli  knives,  I)y  men,  women, 
and  eliildi-eii.  At  (Jarinona,  at  Fcija,  the  womeii  spat  in  their 
faci'<.  and  chiUlren   ihing  mud  at  them.     They  trembled  witl^ 
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rajjfp.  .111(1  tlioni,''li  disarmpd.  were  in(irt>  tliaii  once  tfinpted  to 
takp  a  ti'i'riljle  reveiin;('  hy  seizing  such  as  tliey  could  lay  hands 
oil  and  iiiakiiiLT  wea]ions  ot"  tliem  ;  but  their  officers  restrained 
ilit'iii.  ill  order  to  prevent  a  ureneral  mas-acre.  Care  was  taken 
to  luakf  Thfiii  pass  the  night  outside  \nllages  and  towns,  and  to 
collect  ihem  in  IJie  o]:)en  field  like  droves  of  cattle,  to  spare 
them  still  more  cruel  treatment.  At  Lebi'ija  and  in  the  towns 
near  the  cr)ast.  they  were  stop])ed  and  doomed  to  tarry,  njion 
|)retext  that  the  Spanish  vessels  were  not  ready.  J>ut  they  soon 
l(\arned  the  cause  of  this  delay.  Tlu^  junta  of  Seville,  governed 
l)y  the  lowest  demagogue  ])assions.  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  capitulation  of  Haylen.  and  declared  that  the  l''rench  slK)uld 
l)e  detained  ])risoners  of  war.  under  various  pretexts,  all  illusory, 
and  false  pven  to  impndencf\  One  of  the  reasons  alleged  by 
this  junta  was.  that  tlicy  were  not  sure  of  obtaining  the  coii- 
--ent  of  thi>  Kiiglish  to  the  ]-)assage  b\-  sea — a  false  reason,  for  the 
I'higlish,  notwithstanding  their  aniiuosity.  manifested  a  generous 
pity  for  our  ];)risoners.  and  as  we  shall  see,  soon  suffered  other 
trnups.  whieh  they  would  have  been  greatly  interested  in  de- 
taining, to  pass  by  sea.  ( )iir  oflicers  addre-sed  themselves  to 
the  captain-general.  Thomas  d(»  Morla.  remonstrating  against 
this  unworthy  vi<)!atir)n  of  the  law  of  nations.  ])ut  rt'ceived 
from  him  only  the  niost  indec^'rf)us  answers,  to  the  effect  tliat 
an  army  which  had  A'iolated  all  law>.  di\ine  aiul  human,  had 
tV)rfeited  the  right  of  ap]')ealing  to  thi'  justice  of  the  S]ianis]i 
nation. 

At  Lebrija  the  furir)us  ]V)]mlace  l>r(>ke  in  the  night  into  a 
[:)ris(in  in  whieh  was  one  of  our  regiments  of  (b'ageons.  and 
slau'jhlered  -e\-cnty-fi\-e.  of  whom  twelve  wei-(»  oflicers.  J-5u1 
for  t  he  clergy,  tln-y  would  ha\e  ])ut  all  of  them  to  death.  l>astly. 
the  gi-nei'al-.  who  had  committed  the  >erious  fault  of  >e|)araling 
tlienisel\i's  IVoiii  tht-ii'  troo])>-.  in  ordei'  to  travel  ajiart  with  tlieii' 
1, a m-m;|. _.-,..  w,-]-,.  se\-.M'eIy  punished  U^v  having  thii'^  withdi'awii 
t  li'-iii-eI\',->.  >so  sooinT  had  tliey  arri\-ed  at  Port  St.  ^lary. 
Willi  t lieii-  \va'j''joii>  I'Xciiijit  from  exaininat  1011.  than  the  people, 
uuabjf  to  ('i.nlain  1  liem^el\r^  at  the  sii_''lit  of  those  \"eliicles. 
erainni.  d.  as  tlie\  said,  with  all  the  riches  of  ( "ordova.  fell  iijioii 
them,  brok'etheiii  in  pi.-ees,  and  pliindei'i'd  them.  ]\b'n  bcjnng- 
iii'j'  to  the  Spaui-li  aui  liorit  i<'s  wi-re  not  the  last  to  a>>i>t  in  tlii> 
jiiilae'e.  Hut  tli'Migh  tlie-i'  wa <_:''_''ons  contained  tlie  whole  of  the 
>avine'>  of  tlie  oil)(^■^s.  .ami  ^-X'-w  the  che.-t  oi'  tlii>  arni\'.  no  more 
wa<  found  in  them  than  i-le\-en  oi'  twrh'e  hundred  thousand 
i-eal-.  aec 'filiii'j'  I0  the  Spa:ii-li  new>])apers  t  le'iiiseK'es.  that  is 
to  >a\-.  alM>iit  jCO.COO  franc-.  That  wa-  the  whole  result  of  the 
-ack'ine'  "I  ('ordo\-a.  Tlu'  breiieh  eeiierals  hai]  well  nigh  ln-en 
-laue'htered.  and  tliey  esca]i"(l  the  i'ury  of  the  po])ulace  only 
b\-  1  hi'i/wino-  themsehes  intij   boats.       'j'liev   were  conducted  to 
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Cadiz,  and  detained  prisoners  till  their  embarkation  for  France, 
where  other  hardships  not  less  cruel  awaited  them. 

Such  was  that  famous  capitulation  of  Baylen,  the  name  of 
which  in  our  boyhood  rang  in  our  ears  as  frequently  as  that  of 
Austerlitz  or  Jena.  At  this  period  the  ordinary  persecutors  of 
misfortune,  judging  of  that  deplorable  event  without  knowledge 
and  without  pity,  imputed  to  cowardice  and  to  anxiety  to  save 
the  waggons  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Cordova  the  terrible 
disaster  which  befell  the  French  army.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
baseness  of  courtiers,  ever  rancorous  against  those  whom  power 
gives  it  the  signal  for  immolating,  is  accustomed  to  judge ! 
There  were  many  faults,  but  not  a  single  infraction  of  honour, 
in  that  deplorable  campaign  of  Andalusia.  The  first  fault  was 
that  of  Napoleon  himself,  who,  after  exciting  by  the  events 
of  Bayonne  an  unparalleled  popular  fury  before  which  every 
operation  of  war  became  extremely  perilous,  contented  himself 
with  sending  8000  men  to  Valencia  and  12,000  to  Cordova, 
apparently  conceiving  that  these  were  sufficient.  After  this 
fault  of  Napoleon's  came  the  military  fault  of  General  Dupont 
and  his  lieutenant.  General  A^edel.  General  Dupont,  leaving 
Cordova,  to  move  nearer  to  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
ought,  from  this  very  motive,  to  have  drawn  so  near  to  them 
as  to  close  them  completely,  and  to  this  end  to  have  placed  him- 
self at  Baylen,  which  would  have  rendered  all  separation  of  his 
divisions  impossible.  Al'ter  committing  the  fault  of  establish- 
ing himself  at  Andnjar  and  not  at  Baylen,  it  was  a  fault  not  less 
serious  not  to  have  followed  General  Vedel  when  he  sent  him 
back  in  the  evening  of  the  T6th  to  Baylen,  and  this  fault 
committed,  in  not  decamping  on  the  r7th  instead  of  having 
decamped  on  the  i8th,  in  having,  on  tlie  day  of  the  battle  of 
J'aylen,  engaged  partially,  successively,  and  in  parallel  line  to 
the  enemy,  with  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  instead  of  making  an 
attack  and  in  close  column  on  his  left;*  lastly,  in  having,  after 
tlie  most  honourable  efforts  of  valour,  given  way  too  much  to 
the  general  despondency.  The  fault  of  General  Vedel  was  his 
coming  on  the  1 6th  with  his  whoh>  division  \<i  Andujar,  and 
leaving  Baylen  uncovered  (for  which  the  a]:)probation  of  tlie 
general-in-chief  liiinself  was  but  a  very  imperfect  excuse);  his 
great  fault  was  fdllowing  (General  Dufour  to  La  Carolina,  thus 
leaving    ]')aylen    a    sc^cond    time    without    any    ])recaution    for 

If  I  vcntui'c  to  cxjji-f'ss  these  ojiiiiions  on  purely  sjieeial  questions,  it  is 
liee.'uise  they  nre  ('(inriiiinal)lt'  to  plain  conmion  sense,  and  supjiorted  by  the 
•-(i!in'le-.|  (if  nil  irrefi'a^able  a>it horities,  Na})oleon  and  IJc^rtliier.  In  fact,  in 
.'dl  that,  iel;ites  \(>  the  military  ojxn-ations  of  Crcneral  .I)u))ont,  tliese  judp^mcnts 
,ire  lint  till'  idi'.-is  of  Najxileon  and  I5ertliicr,  drawn  for  tlie  former  from  the 
(juestions  wiijeh  the  p?-(>rvrni}--i/iiural.  jint  by  liis  direction  to  the  accused, 
;iii'l  fur  tlie  second,  from  the;  speech  wliicli  Ik;  delivcr(;d  durinp  tlie  pro- 
cccdinu's. 
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(IrtV'iuling  it;  and  lastly,  when  uiulcceivftl  at  La  Cardliua.  imt 
haviiiof  i-eturned  inunediatrly,  but  on  the  coutrary,  wasted  the 
whole  of  the  njth  in  vain  lolteriug.  Lastly,  the  fault  of  the 
jjfi'nerals  about  Cieiieral  l)u])ont  was,  to  lll•^•e  him  to  the  ca])itu- 
lation.  and  after  fiorhtin<''  xalianth'  on  the  field  of  battle  of 
Kaylen.  showino-  the  most  culpable  weakness  in  the  <^-eneral 
negotiation,  yielding  to  the  threats  of  the  Spanish  generals  like 
t  he  most  cowardly  of  men.  while  they  were  some  of  the  bravest  : 
afresh  ])roof  that  moral  coui-agt>  and  physical  coui'age  are  two 
very  different  (|nalities. 

Thus  a  serious  (^rror  of  Napoleon's  in  regard  to  iSpain.  a 
military  position  ill  chox'n  by  (ieneral  Dupont,  too  great 
delay  in  changing  it,  an  ill-planned  battle,  false  movements  of 
(General  \  edel's.  demoralisation  of  general>  and  soldiers — such 
were  the  causes  of  the  crut'l  reverse  of  Bayleii.  All  that  has 
l)een  >aid  iu  addition  is  mere  calumny.  'I'lu'  long  ille  of  baggage, 
it  has  often  been  re])eated.  brought  upon  us  all  our  misfortunes. 
Supposing  ihar  a  general  had  been  ca])able  of  so  stupid  a  cal- 
culation as  to  sacrifice  his  honour,  his  military  ])rofession,  the 
marshars  baton  tliat  was  reserved  for  him.  for  a  few  liundred 
thousand  francs,  a  sum  tar  inferioi"  to  what  Xapoleon  gave  to 
the  least  favoured  of  his  lieutenant.-,  eight  or  ten  waggons 
would  have  carried  all  the  pretended  riches  of  ('oi'do\a  in  gold 
and  sih'er  plate,  and  the  (piestion  related  to  se\-eral  hundretl 
carriages,  the  extraordinai'y  nuudter  of  which  was  evidently 
occasioned  by  the  luoral  state  of  tht>  country,  in  wliich  not  a 
sick  or  wounded  man  could  l)e  left  behind.  .\t  last,  as  we  have 
seen,  those  fauious  Ijago'age-wagLTdUs  were  plundered,  and  the 
chest  of  the  army  carried  off:  it  contained  not  more  than  three 
oi'  four  hundred  thou>an(l  franc>.  All  that  can  be  said,  in  short, 
i<.  that  (ieneral  l)n])oiit.  intelligent,  capable.  l)rilliant  under  fire, 
had  not  the  indomitable  firmness  of  Massena  at  (Jeiioa  and 
i'l-sling.  I)iit  he  wa>  ill.  woundecL  exhausted  by  a  heat  of 
forty  degi-e.'>;  Jiis  soldiei's  wei'e  bovs.  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  hull i;'er  ;  disa>ter<  fulldwed  close  upon  di-asters.  accident'^ 
u|)oii  accident  -  ;  and  if  we  -ound  this  t  ragic  e\'ent  to  t  he  l)ot  tom. 
we  >liall  see  that  the  emperor  himself,  who  jilaced  so  many  men 
in  a  false  po-itioii.  was  not  in  tlii>  case  the  nid-f  irn'])roachable. 
Still  we  mu-t  add.  for  the  interest  of  military  moi-alily.  tliat 
ill  these  e.xtreiii,-  >itiiations  the  resolution  to  die  is  the  only 
wortliw  the  oii!\  sa!utar\-  re.-olut  ion  ;  for  certainly  on  (General 
\'e(ler>  arrival  tlie  n'-olution  to  die  in  the  tutempt  to  c^it  a 
pa--;ie'e  tliroiiL;'h  Iveding's  di\i-ion  would  lia\'e  enabled  the  two 
parts  of  the  j-'reiich  armv  to  join,  and  to  get  triumphantly  out 
of  the  scrajie.  instead  of  finding  tliem>el\-es  humbled  and 
prisoner.-.  \\\  ^aci'ificing  on  the  li.'id  of  litittle  one-fourth  of 
the    men  who   afterwards   dieil    in    ;i   cruel    captivity,  one   might 
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have  transformed  into  a  triumph  the  most  signal  of  the  reverses 
of  that  extraordinary  period.* 

The  news  of  this  strange  disaster,  deemed  impossible  at  Madrid, 
since  the  army  of  General  Dupont  had  been  increased  to  20,000 
men  by  the  successive  despatch  of  Vedel's  and  Gobert's  divisions, 
spread  rapidly,  at  first  by  the  secret  communications  of  the 
Spaniards,  then  by  souk^  officers  who  had  escaped  and  got  from 
post  to  post  into  La  Mancha,  and  lastly,  by  the  arrival  of  M. 
de  Villoutreys  himself,  who  was  commissioned  to  carry  to  the 

*  I  here  express,  from  pure  love  of  truth,  and  especially  from  the  disgust 
that  I  have  always  felt  for  injustice  towards  the  unfortunate,  this  opinion 
concerning  the  aifair  of  Baylen,  which  will  shock  all  the  prejudices  of  tlie 
imperial  period,  liut  every  man  of  upright  mind,  after  reading  the  documents 
which  I  have  had  in  my  possession,  will  not  be  able  to  pronounce  any  other 
judgment  than  I  liere  pronounce  myself.  These  documents  have  been  of 
different  sorts,  and  are  infinitely  curious  and  conclusive.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  in  the  depot  of  war  several  volumes  of  papers  relative  to  the  affair 
of  Baylen,  with  the  models  of  the  interrogatories,  which  were  dictated  by 
the  emperor,  and  which  reveal  the  opinion  tliat  he  formed  respecting  the 
military  faults  committed  in  that  campaign.  There  is  his  correspondence 
with  Genei'al  Savary,  which  forms  not  the  least  important  of  these  documents, 
the  correspondence  of  General  Dupont  with  his  lieutenants,  and  lastly,  the 
proceedings  instituted  iigainst  Generals  Dupont,  Marescot,  Vedel,  Chabert, 
&c.  Napoleon  had  resolved  in  a  first  paroxysm  of  rage  to  have  all  the  authoi's 
of  the  capitulation  shot.  Very  soon,  on  the  remon.-traiices  of  the  wise,  and 
always  wise,  Cambaceres,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  his  own  heart,  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  stop  him  after  the  first  moment  was  past,  he 
reft'rred  the  decision  on  the  affair  of  Baylen  to  a  tribunal  of  honour  composed 
of  grandees  of  the  emjiire.  The  sentence  pronounced  was  degradation,  and 
an  imperial  decree  ordered  three  manuscript  copies  of  the  entire  proceedings 
to  be  deposited,  one  witii  the  Senate,  one  in  the  depot  of  war,  and  the  third 
in  the  archives  of  tlie  high  imperial  court.  When,  after  I  lie  Restoiation, 
General  Dupont  w;is  takcai  into  fa\'our  (and  at  that  moment  he  beiame,  in  my 
opinion,  more  culpable  than  at  Baylen),  he  obtained  an  ordinance  from  the 
kin_;'  cancelling  the  imperial  di  cree,  and  prescribing  the  destruction  of  the 
three  copies  of  the  ])roce('diiigs.  Tlie  two  copies  belonging  to  the  Senate  and 
the  depot  of  war  were  readily  found  and  destriiyed.  Tlie  third,  assigned  to 
the  high  imperial  court,  was  not  in  the  archives  of  that  court,  b(^cause  it  had 
never  tieeii  organi>ed.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  great  families  created 
by  the  empire,  and  there  it  has  remained.  It  is  this  valuable  manuscript,  in 
wlii(;h  everything  is  found,  in  my  ojiinion,  completely  cleared  up,  which  con- 
tains the  jiistiliration  of  (ieneral  Du])ont,  that,  at  least,  which  one  can  furnisfi 
with  reason  and  justice.  If  CJeneral  Dupont  had  succeeded  in  destroying  it, 
he  would  liavt;  destroyed  the'  elements  of  liis  rc^instatement  witli  posterit}';  an 
e\ident  proof  tliat,  we  ought-  always  to  trust  to  truth,  and  to  leave  that  to 
act.  Foi-  tlu!  i-est.  whoev(T  reads  in  these  ])roceedings  tlie  judgment  of  Prince 
iJerthier,  for  each  of  tli(;  grandees  of  the  empire  delivered  his  own,  will  tliere 
find,  besides  a  rare  superiority  of  reason  and  ;in  honourable  iinmanity,  of 
wliirli  (iiher  ])ersonages.  and  ]iarticularly  personages  of  the  civil  order,  did 
not  set  an  example,  nearly  the  same;  judgment  that  1  exjiress  liere.  Let  me 
add  thai,  Xaiioleun  liini>elf,  subsequently  infhunuied  by  more  justice,  frequently 
repeated,  '•  Dupont  was  more  unfortunate  than  culpable."  He  then  felt 
iiiinself  ilie  a-saulis  of  misfortune,  and  with  his  great  mind  and  his  great 
lieari.  he  appreciated  liefter  to  what  point  one  ought  to  make  allowance  for 
circumstances,  in  order  to  jiuige  more  equitably.  For  the  rest,  I  have  not 
in  my  career  met  with  any  of  the  actors  who  figm'e  in  this  narrative,  either 
with  them  or  their  families,  and  wliat  I  say  proceeds  from  a  pure  feeling 
of  inipai-tiality. 
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rinptn'or  tlio  convoiilion  of"  rJaNlrn.  Tlit'  tlctails  dt"  sncli  a  rovers(> 
struck  with  dismay  all  who  were  French  or  attaclied  to  the 
fortune  of  l''rance.  The  Spaniards  were  intoxicated  with  pride, 
and  tht>y  had  a  riufht  to  hi-  ])roud,  not  of  the  ability  or  valonr 
tlisplayetl  on  this  occasion,  tlioiiijfh  tlicy  liad  Ix'haved  ji^allantly, 
but  of  the  obstacles  of  all  kinds  which  their  ])atrii)tic  insurrection 
had  cnvated  for  us — obstacles  which  liad  been  the  princi])al  cause 
of  (leneral  Dupont's  misfortuiies.  'i'he  twenty  thousand  men 
who  were  destined  to  concpier  Andalusia,  and  in  case  of  ill 
success,  to  fall  back  upon  La  Mancha  and  co\-er  JNladrid.  bein^- 
all  at  once  withdrawn,  the  situation  became  most  diflicult.  It 
was  evident  tiiat  the  insurii^ents  of  \'alencia,  Carthacfena,  and 
Murcia,  givino-  a  hantl  to  those  of  (ii'enada  and  Seville,  elated 
by  their  unforeseen  trium])h.  drawino-  after  them  those  of 
Mstramadura  and  La  Mancha,  who  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
show  themselves,  would  soon  mai'ch  u])on  Madrid.  'J'hougli  the 
nundier  of  those  who  wer(>  regimented  with  troops  of  the  lin(^ 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  there  were  no  numerous  bodies  but 
the  bands  of  rovers,  who,  l)y  the  title  of  guerillas.  co\-ered  the 
(Miuntry,  intercepting  convoys,  slaughtering  the  wounded  and 
the  sick,  and  ra\aging  Spain  much  more  than  the  Lrench  ni'mies 
themsehes,  still  (Jeneral  ('astafm^  might  arrive  with  the  troo])s 
of  \  alencia,  Murcia,  ( "artliag(Mia.  (irenada,  Se\ille,  l)adajoz,  tliat 
is  to  say.  at  the  head  of  sixty  nr  sexcnty  thousand  men,  greatly 
encouraged  liv  the  tn'eiits  at  Lavlen,  and  all  we  had  to  op])ose 
to  them  wei'e  Musuiers,  Morlots,  and  Lrei'e's  di\  isions,  Key's 
brigade,  and  the  im])ei'ial  guard.  All  these  cor])s.  without 
wxiundi'd  and  sick,  ought  to  have  fui'iiisluHl  about  30.OOO  men 
in  line,  and  in  the  then  state  of  health  of  the  troops  would 
supply  20.000  or  25.000  at  most.  Nevertheless,  with  an  ener- 
getic general.  Murat,  for  instance,  instead  of  dose])!),  one  might 
lieat  ^o.Ono  S|)aniai-(ls  with  20,000  I'^i'i'iich.  and  make  th(>  con- 
(|iiei-or^of  I'.aylen  fall  back"  upon  La  .Mancha  and  .Vndalusia,  ii 
they  should  appeal'  befoi'e  Madrid.  The  Li'ench,  it  istrut\  had 
behind  tliem  a  gi'eat  capital  which  they  were  obliged  to  guard 
and  to  awe,  but  it  was  possible  (as  Napoleon  has  since  observed) 
to  bi'ing  towards  that  capital  a  c<msiderable  reinforcement, 
sidlicient  to  daunt  the  enemv  withm  or  without.  Mai'shal 
Px'ssieres.  after  hi^  \ictory  at  ivMo  Seco,  had  marched  towards 
(iaiicia.  and  \\;is  pi-i'])aring  to  penetrate  into  it.  it  was  ueces- 
sarv  to  call  him  back  to  IJurgos.  and  to  limit  his  ])art  to  the 
coverinu' of  the  road  to  Havonne.  'I'litu'e  mi^-lit  then  be  taken 
from  hiiii  Lefrbxre's  brigade,  tempoi-arily  detached  t'roni  Morlot  s 
division  before  the  \ictory(»f  l\io  Seco  was  known.  .Mouton  s 
division  coni])f>>ed  of  old  I'egiments,  the  26tli  chasseui's  recently 
arrix'ed,  the  51st  and  43r'l  of  ''^1"'  li'^'"  ready  to  arrive  at  Bayonne 
(^and   forming  part   of    twelve  okl    i-egiments  called  to  S]iain\ 
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which  would  present  a  reinforcement  of  about  io,000  excel- 
lent troops  capable  of  fighting  against  all  the  armies  of  Spain. 
Marshal  Bessieres  would  besides  have,  with  the  marching  troops 
and  the  movable  columns  placed  at  Vittoria,  Burgos,  and 
Aranda,  about  14,000  or  15,000  men.  Lastly,  the  14th  and 
44th  of  the  line,  also  forining  part  of  the  old  regiments  called 
to  Spain,  had  strengthened  the  corps  of  General  Verdier  before 
Saragossa  and  increased  it  to  17,000  men.  One  might  in  strict- 
ness, whether  the  new  attack  prepared  against  Saragossa,  and 
the  success  of  which  was  daily  announced  as  probable  and  near 
at  hand,  were  executed  or  deferred,  detach  these  two  regiments 
and  take  them  to  Madrid.  In  case  of  the  reduction  of  Saragossa, 
they  would  arrive  with  their  material  force  and  a  great  moral 
effect  to  boot.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  capture  of  Saragossa 
would  only  be  retarded,  and  Madrid  would  be  covered  from  any 
attempt,  and  the  enemy,  whoever  he  might  be  that  should 
approach  it,  must  be  driven  off  to  a  distance.  Spain,  after  all, 
with  the  30,000  men  who  might  be  collected  at  Madrid,  the 
14,000  who  would  be  left  with  Marshal  Bessieres,  General 
Verdier's  17,000,  General  Duhesme's  11,000  in  Catalonia,  and 
General  Reille's  7000,  would  still  contain  about  80,000  French ; 
and  assuredly  it  was  possible  with  such  a  force  to  make  head 
against  the  Spaniards,  without  taking  into  account  that  fresh 
reinforcements,  prepared  by  Napoleon,  would  be  arriving  every 
moment  at  Bayonne.  But  there  was  required  a  military  prince, 
we  repeat  it,  not  a  mild,  discreet,  well-informed  prince,  but  no 
soldier,  though  in  moments  of  peril  he  might  recollect  that  he 
was  the  brother  of  Napoleon.* 

There  was  cousecjuently  no  reason  to  despair,  since  by  calling 
back  INlarslial  Iiessieres  from  Galicia  to  Old  Castille,  by  limiting 
Ids  duty  to  guarding  the  Madrid  road,  by  drawing  to  one's  self 
part  of  tlie  forces  under  him,  besides  a  portion  of  the  troops 
besieging  Saragossa,  and  lastly,  tliose  tliat  were  soon  to  ])ass 
through  Hayonne,  one  would  be  enabled  to  keep  Madrid,  and  to 
beat  the  insurgents  who  should  dare  to  show  themselves  under 
its  walls.  But  the  unfortunate  King  of  Spain  had  not  the  case- 
iiardened  character  of  ids  brother.     The  joy  of  the  Spaniards 

'■  These  obsei-vatioiis  are  not  wholly  derived  from  my  own  mind.  'Wheii 
reneetiii<;'  ii])on  these  events,  I  always  tlioiighl  that  there  wert^  lefl,  even  after 
the  disaster  of  I'aylen.  siiflicient  forees  to  continue  to  occupy  JIadrid  :  but  ] 
have  lately  found  a  iiote  of  the  emj)eror"s,  dated  Eordeanx,  tlie  2nd  of  Atigust, 
which  eonlirms  me  in  t  his  opinion,  and  it  is  from  this  very  note  that  I  extract 
the  calculations  wliicli  J  have  just  given,  as  well  as  the  indication  of  the  con- 
ci'ntrations  that  might  be  effected.  1  have  only  reduced  a.  few  exaggerated 
ligiircs  in  that  note  relating  to  the  ffirce  of  the  corps  remaining  in  Sj)aiii. 
Napoleon,  solicitous  to  induce  his  lirother  to  be  tirm,  naturally  Ihittered  tlie 
--iluatiou  in  some  degree,  and  Ix'tween  doubtful  figures,  always  j)referred  the 
liigli('-~l.  'I'hongh  he  reckoned  more  than  So.ooo  incn  in  Spain,  after  the  loss 
of  Duj'onfs  20,000,  there  was  scarcely  that  numbci',  diseases  and  tlic  lire  had 
itiaclr  such  ravaLres. 
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who  were  hostile  to  him.  and  they  were  far  the  ofreater  number, 
the  despondence  of  tliose  who  had  attached  themselves  to  his 
cause,  the  peii)lexity  of  his  ministers,  the  want  of  firmness  of 
the  French  generals  about  him,  his  embarrassment  in  finding 
liimself  amidst  a  city  that  was  strange  to  him,  all  contributed  to 
shake  his  soul  profoundly,  and  to  im])el  him  to  take  the  disastrous 
resolution  to  leave  his  new  capital  ten  days  after  he  had  entered 
it.  He  ought  to  have  braved  everything  rather  than  resolve  to 
evacuate  ^ladrid,  for  the  mere  moral  effect  could  not  fail  to  be 
immense.  AVliile  he  was  there,  the  events  of  the  war  might  be 
considered  as  alternations  of  misfortune  and  success.  iJio  Seco 
might  be  opposed  to  J^aylen,  though  not  so  important  ;  the 
justly  anticipated  reduction  of  Saragossa  might  soon  be  set 
down  against  the  resistance  of  \'alencia  ;  and  Madrid  continuing 
to  be  occupied,  served  for  a  ])roof  of  the  superiority  of  the  French 
iu  the  Peninsula.  The  insurrection  mierht  .^^till  feel  doubtful  of 
its  cause,  and  the  English,  presuming  less  on  its  power,  would 
not  have  made  such  mighty  efforts  to  second  it.  But  the 
evacuation  of  ^ladrid  looked  like  a  formal  avowal  of  the  new 
royalty  that  it  was  incapable  of  retaining  by  force  the  kingdom 
which  it  pretended  to  have  received  from  Providence.  What 
J^-ovidence  wills,  it  knows  how  to  sustain,  and  suffers  it  not 
to  fall.  From  this  moment  all  S])ain  would  be  astir,  and  the 
particular  disgrace  of  J3aylen.  which  lighted  upon  a  few  generals, 
was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  a  cruel  confusion  for  Napoleon, 
the  confusion  of  his  policy,  a  consecpience  of  the  total  evacuation 
of  almost  tlie  whole  of  Spain. 

(! enteral  Savary  was  still  at  Madrid,  though  •)ose])h,  disliking 
t)Oth  his  ])erson  and  his  way  of  tliinking  and  acting,  had  done  his 
best  to  get  I'id  of  him.  (leneral  Savarv  was  the  representative  of 
till'  sy>ii'iii  of  military  executions,  of  a])plication  to  kee]:)  the 
IV'iirh  army  wtll.  let  it  cost  Spain  what  it  might,  of  absolute  sub- 
mission I0  ihi'  will  of  Xapoli'oii.  ;uid  c)f  indifference  to  the  orders 
(if  .lost'ph  when  llicy  were  not  strictly  conformable  to  tliose 
i'iii;iii;it iiig  froin  the  iiii]iri-i;il  stalf.  Josejih.  desirous  to  make 
liimsilf  [lopular  in  Spain,  and  consecpiently  (lis])osed  to  sacrifice 
tin'  iiiterrst  of  tlii'  army  I0  that  of  the  Spaniards,  felt  a  dee]) 
;i\i'i>ion  for  (  ieiiei-al  Saxaiy  and  the  whole  of  the  tilings  which 
lie  repre>eiit eil  at  lus  coiirt.  Acconli iigl \-.  he  a]')]ilie(l  to  Napo- 
leon to  li'raiit  l;ini  ^Mar>lial  .loiirdaii.  whom  he  had  liet'n  in  the 
habit  ot'  e!ii|)li  >\  iiig  at  Naple-,  who  was  ii-])right.  (lis<M-eet.  ([uiet. 
not  more  act  i\  ■■  than  was  i-e(|iii>ite  tor  t  he  iiulnlence  of  his  master, 
and  not  at  all  di-po^-ed  tn  ])rosti'ate  himself  before  NapoU^rm. 
whom  hi>  ci  ■!n])r>'hen(.le(l  little  and  liked  still  less.  Jo-eph.  im- 
patient to  have  Marshal  -lourdan,  and  to  have  done  with  (Jeneral 
Savarv,  had  given  the  latter  \o  imdei'stand  that  he  might  as 
w  ell    set    o\\ ;    ami    (ieneral    Savarv.   alwavs    intractalile    unless 
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towards  Napoleon,  replied  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  leave 
him  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  permission  from  the  emperor, 
his  only  master.  While  awaiting  this  permission,  he  had  re- 
mained at  Madrid,  drawing  every  day,  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  emperor,  pictures  of  men  and  things  that  were  far 
from  flattering.  After  the  disaster  of  Baylen,  Joseph  was  too 
happy  to  have  General  Savary  about  him,  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  important  resolutions  which  he  had  to  take,  and  he 
consulted  him  with  juuch  more  deference  than  usual.  General 
Savary,  who  was  not  a  weak  man,  but  who  saw  how  incapable 
this  unfortunate  monarch  was  to  maintain  himself  in  Madrid 
with  20,000  men.  thought  it  more  prudent  to  let  him  leave  it, 
and  he  even  advised  him  to  retire  as  soon  as  possible.  "And 
what  will  the  emperor  say  ? "  asked  Joseph  meanwhile  with 
some  uneasiness.  "The  emperor  will  scold,"  replied  General 
Savary  ;  "  his  fits  of  anger  are  boisterous,  you  know,  but  they 
don't  kill.  He,  no  doubt,  would  stay  here  ;  but  what  is  possible 
for  him  is  not  so  for  others.  One  disaster  like  that  of  Baylen 
is  enough  ;  let  us  not  have  a  second.  When  we  shall  be  upon 
the  Fibro,  well  concentrated,  solidly  established,  and  able  to 
resume  the  offensive,  the  emperor  will  decide  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  send  you  the  necessary  reinforcements." 

King  Joseph  afforded  General  Savary  no  occasion  for  repeat- 
insj-  this  advice  a  second  time,  and  issued  orders  for  retreatino- 
from  Madrid.  But  there  were  at  Madrid  more  than  3000  sick 
and  wounded,  and  an  immense  fjuantity  of  military  stores  ac- 
cumulated in  the  lUien  Betiro,  which  had  begun  to  be  converted 
into  a  fort  ress.  It  would  take,  therefore,  much  time,  and  recpiire 
great  exertion,  to  remove  so  many  ukmi  and  such  a  mass  of 
mati'riel.  They  fell  to  work  without  delay.  Imfortunately  the 
ill  disposition  of  1he  inhabitants  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
operation.  The  rumour  of  the  retreat  of  the  French  soon  spread 
at  sight  of"  tlieir  ]-)re])arations,  and  the  Spaniai'ds,  transported 
witli  joy,  resolved  to  render  this  retr(\at  as  disastrous  as  they 
could,  colled  ed  all  tlieir  cai'ts.  ])iled  lliem  up  in  heaps,  and  set 
fire  to  tliein.  'I'liey  (■hos(>  ratlun-  to  destroy  those  vehicles  than 
to  sun'ef  tlietii  to  be  serviceable  to  the  French.  Hence  the 
ti'ansjiort  of  the  wounded.  tl)(>  sick,  the  administrations,  was 
attended  with  much  more  dilliculty,  and  it  was  sevei'al  days 
bet'oi'e  llie  ti'oo])s  could  l)e  allowed  I0  march. 

On  the  luei-e  iMimour  of  su(^h  a  resolution,  all  who  liad  for  a 
luoiti.'iit  I'^-poiised  jlie  cause  of  tlu"  I'^reiu'li  disapjieared.  'fwo  of 
.bisi'ph's  iiiiiiistci's,  Messrs.  I'inuela  and  (Jevallos,  absented  them- 
scKcs  without  the  slightest  ex|)lanation.  The  lattei'.  in  ])arti- 
culai-,  who  aft  iM'\\ar(!>  hecaiue  a  ]iaiirphlete(>r.  intent  on  defaming 
I'raiuM'.  lidd  ;i,  conduct  worthy  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  f^iong  the 
base   llattei-ci-  of  the    Prince  of  the  J'eace,  afterwards  his  im- 
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placable  enemy,  tlie  obsequious  servant  of  Ferdinand  VII.  duringf 
liis  two  months'  rei<2:n,  a  minister  of  Joseph's,  whom  he  ought 
never  to  have  thought  of  serving,  he  went  oif  disgracefully  on 
the  news  of  liaylen,  saying  nothing  to  the  Frmcli  whom  he  was 
leaving,  but  telling  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  went  back,  that 
if  he  had  consented  to  be  Joseph's  minister,  it  was  that  he  might 
have  ]iermission  to  return  to  Spain,  and  the  occasion  to  attach 
himself  again  to  a  cause  the  trium])h  of  which  he  had  always 
foreseen  and  desired.  C)ld  Azanza,  and  Messrs.  O'Farrill  and 
L'rquijo.  acting  like  grave  men  who  had  known  their  own  mind 
in  acce])ting  the  French  royalty,  that  is  to  say.  who  aimed  at 
the  regeneration  of  Spain,  did  not  desert  Jose])h,  but  followed 
him  with  hearts  rent  with  grief.  M.  de  Caballero,  treated  by 
his  comrades  with  an  insulting  contempt,  which  he  deserved 
much  less  than  M.  de  Cevallos,  remained  at  Joseph's  court  as  in 
an  asylum.  Among  the  grandees,  the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco, 
who  had  confronted  the  stoi'iu.  found  his  courage  fail  him  at 
the  last  moment,  and  did  not  depart  after  promising  to  do  so. 
Not  one  of  thost^  who  followed  Joseph  could  take  a  Spanish 
servant  along  with  him.  All  persons  of  that  condition  stayed 
at  ^Madrid.  There  were  more  than  two  thousand  individuals 
employed  in  the  palaces  and  the  stables  of  the  crown,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  numlicr  of  magnificent  horses  usually  kept 
by  the  Spanish  royal  family.  For  fear  of  being  carried  away, 
almost  all  of  them  sr^le  oil'  in  one  night.  -loseph  could  scarcely 
(il)tain  any  attendance  in  his  retreat. 

Hi'  set  out  on  the  2nd  of  August  for  Chamartin,  without  anv 
insulting  demonstration,  for  his  ])ers(ui  lunl  gained  a  sort  of 
i'e>]iect.  Tlie])eople  l)eheld  the  French  troups  march  away  with 
a  pei-fecil}'  natural  joy.  init  durst  \v^\  oll'eiid  them,  for  they 
trembled  at  the  mere  sight  of  them,  and  notwithstanding  a  well- 
fiiunded  |)i->--umption  on  this  occasion,  they  luul  a  vague  iiupres- 
siun  That  they  might  see  ihem  again.  From  the  time  of  this 
retreat.  .l'i-'-[)h  had  not  a  ci'eatui'e  in  Spain  on  his  side,  neither 
the  popuhxce,  whom  he  had  ne\er  had.  nor  the  middling  and 
hie'her  classe-.  svlm,  aftei'  he>itating  a  moment  tor  feai"  of 
fVance.  and  in  t.lie  hopi'  of  tiie  mejioi'aiions  whieh  might  l)e 
expreted  tV' '11!  lier.  now  he-itate(.l  nu  hmger.  since  hranci-  her- 
^elt'  sefiM'^l  t'l  acknowledi^'r  that  she  wa>  (Minpiered  by  retiring 
fi'om  Madi'iil. 

'i'lie  arm\'  tell  back  -lowly,  by  wa\'  of  Huyirago.  Soiiiosierra. 
Aranda.  and  llurgo^.  lla\ing  t'onml  nuniei-ous  ti'aces  of  cruelty 
upon  it>  rouii'.  it  could  not  i-e))i-e>v  it-  exa>pei-a1  ion.  and  rexcnged 
il>ell'in  moi'elliaii  one  place,  bage  lieing  aggi-avateil  by  liung-er. 
the  troops  tlestroved  a  great  deal  upon  their  ]")assage,  and  left 
i'\er\\vhere  marks  of  th'  ir  ])re<eii(^'.  which  increasetl  the  haired 
of  the  S])aniards  to  tlie    liighest   tlegree.      -losepli.  ajiprehensive 
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of  the  effects  which  would  thus  be  provoked,  strove  in  vain  to 
prevent  the  excesses  committed  along  the  route ;  but  he  only 
offended  the  army  itself,  the  soldiers  saying  that  he  ought  to 
interest  himself  a  little  more  about  them  by  whom  he  was 
supported  than  about  the  Spaniards  who  rejected  him.  When 
things  go  on  ill,  disharmony  is  associated  with  disaster.  Joseph's 
ministers  agreed  very  ill  with  the  French  generals,  and  the  new 
court  of  Spain  with  the  array,  which  was  its  sole  stay.  Sadness 
prevailed  among  the  chiefs,  irritation  among  the  soldiers,  the 
fury  of  revenge  among  the  populations  through  which  they 
passed. 

King  Joseph  and  those  about  him,  more  and  more  disheartened 
at  every  step,  did  not  conceive  themselves  in  safety  even  at 
Burgos.  They  were  afraid  lest  they  should  still  have  upon  their 
i-ear  the  whole  country  comprehended  between  Burgos  and  the 
Biscayan  provinces ;  and  they  judged  it  proper  to  proceed  to 
the  line  of  the  PJbro,  taking  Miranda  for  the  headquarters. 
They  had  brought  Marshal  Bessieres  upon  their  right,  and  pur- 
posed to  bring  General  Verdier  upon  their  left,  caring  little 
about  throwing  away  all  the  efforts  which  had  hitherto  been 
made  for  taking  Saragossa,  and  wliich  at  this  moment  were 
on  the  point  of  being  crowned  with  success.  Not  till  they  were 
behind  the  Ebro  did  they  recover  some  assurance,  having,  besides 
the  20,000  men  from  Madrid,  the  twenty  and  odd  thousand  0I' 
Marshal  Bessieres,  General  Verdier's  17,000,  and  all  the  reserves 
at  Bayonne. 

^Po  all  these  faults  was  to  be  added  that  of  abandoning  so 
much  ground,  so  many  works,  and  in  particular  those  accumulated 
l)efore  Saragossa.  Since  the  last  attacks,  the  means  of  all  kinds 
had  been  considerably  augmented  for  reducing  that  obstinate 
city,  which  proved  that  the  most  skilfully  combineddefences  of  art 
are  less  powerful  than  tlu^  courage  of  inhabitants  determined  to 
perish  in  their  houses.  Two  old  regiments,  the  14th,  so  fortu- 
nate and  so  heroic  at  Eyiau,  and  the  44th,  which  distinguished 
itself  in  the  same  liattle  and  at  Dant/.ig,  had  just  arrived,  and 
increased  the  besieging  corps  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand 
men.  The  heavy  artillery,  necessary  for  battering  down  the 
convents  which  Hanked  the  wall  enclosing  the  city,  had  been 
oonvcyed  from  Pampeluna  by  the  Ebro  and  the  canal  of  Aragon. 
The  (■ni])ef()r's  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Lacoste,  of  tlic  engineers, 
had  Tna(h^  skilful  dispositions  for  effecting  in  a  short  time  large 
breaches  in  tlic  outer  wall,  and  battering  down  the  strong  build- 
ings whicli  sei-ved  it  for  a  suiiport.  All  being  ready,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  sixtv  pieces  of  ordnance,  mortars, 
howitzers,  sixteen-poundei's,  poured  their  fire  upon  the  city  and 
thi'  convent  of  Santa  I'higrazia,  whicli  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
enchjsinir  wall,  at  a  salient  ano-le  wliich  it  forms  at  about  the 
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middle  of  its  extent.  On  the  left  and  riprlit  of  this  convent  are 
two  gates,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  penetrate,  and  tlieu  to 
proceed  ra])idly  through  a  tolerably  wide  street  toward  the  Cosso, 
a  sort  of  inner  boulevard  which  runs  through  the  whole  length 
of  Saragossa ;  and  once  masters  of  that,  the  besiegers  might 
consider  themselves  in  possession  of  the  whole  city.  The  French 
artillery  having  about  noon  silenced  that  of  the  enemy,  and  made 
large  breaches  in  the  wall  of  enclosure,  the  columns  for  storming 
were  formed,  and  two  of  these  columns,  one  on  the  right  under 
General  Ifabert,  one  on  the  left  under  General  Grandjean,  rushed 
to  the  battered  wall,  shouting  Virc  V Empereur  !  The  Spaniards, 
who  liad  not  made  their  resistance  consist  in  the  defence  of  an 
enclosure  which  was  neither  bastioned  nor  terraced,  but  in  their 
barricaded  streets  and  their  embattled  houses,  awaited  our 
soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  two  breaches,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  passed  them,  received  the  assailants  with  a  shower  of 
balls.  '^I'he  right  column,  the  more  fortunate  of  the  two,  entered 
(irst.  and  destroying  the  obstacles  that  stopped  the  left  towards 
the  gate  of  the  Carmelites,  assisted  it  to  enter  in  its  turn.  In 
s])ite  of  the  fire  from  the  houses,  it  then  threw  itself  into  the 
street,  that  of  Santa  Hngrazia.  wliich  descended  perpendicularly 
towards  the  Cosso.  the  principal  object  of  our  attacks.  Three 
great  barricades,  armed  witli  cannon,  divided  that  street.  Our 
soldiers,  hurried  away  by  their  ardour,  carried  these  barricades 
by  assault,  took  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  killed  the  Spaniards 
who  served  them,  and  debouched  on  the  Cosso.  considering  them- 
selves already  as  masters  of  the  city,  l^ut  on  their  rear  they  left 
insurgents,  some  peasants  and  monks,  others  soldiers  of  the  line, 
entrenched  in  the  houses,  and  resolved  to  let  them  be  set  on 
fire  bffoi'e  they  would  leave  them.  The  I'rencli  were  therefore 
oljliged  to  turn  Ijack  to  dislodge  them  Vjefore  they  established 
themsehes  on  the  Cosso.  This  they  did,  fighting  from  house 
to  house,  losing  men  in  taking  tliem.  and  revenging  themselves 
when  tliey  wen'  takrn  by  the  death  of  those  to  whose  iire  they 
had  bei-n  cxiiosed. 

Till'  Irft  CdluTim  had  found  a  serious  obstacle  in  its  wav  :  this 
was  a  va>t  cditici',  ihe  couxent  of  tin-  Cai-iuelites,  which  had 
been  sui'rouiidcd  with  a  ditch,  and  in  whicli  were  lodgtxl  many 
S])ani>h  troops  inidci- expiTicncrd  officers,  as  in  an  entrenched 

cam]").      It    had  1 n   iifO'-saiy  to  take  this  convent,  which  had 

lit'cndoiie  with  \igoiir.  but  not  without  great  loss.  This  business 
l)eing  fini.-hed.  they,  and  the  right  column  as  well,  had  begun 
to  attack  with  >niall  arms  one  housi'  after  anothei-.  while  the 
artillery  continued  to  throw  in  l)ombs  and  ])alls.  which,  passing 
over  th<'  heads  of  our  soldiers,  proceeded  to  ])unish  and  ravage 
the  city.  This  horrible  conllict  liad  been  ke])t  up  ever  since 
morniuL;'   with    incredible   animositv.    when    our  weary  soldiers 
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began  to  disperse  themselves  in  the  houses  which  they  had 
conquered,  to  seek  provisions,  which  they  were  in  great  need 
of,  particularly  wine,  with  which  they  knew  that  all  the  towns 
of  Spain  were  abundantly  supplied.  In  this  interior  search 
they  found  unfortunately  the  wreck  of  their  valour ;  for  presently 
half  our  troops  were  overpowered  with  sleep  and  intoxication. 
In  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  our  generals,  most  of  them 
wounded,  they  could  not  rouse  the  soldiers  either  to  the  fight 
or  at  least  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  If  the  Spaniards 
had  suspected  the  state  in  which  the  assailants  were,  they  might 
have  made  them  repent  the  sanguinary  success  of  the  day.  It 
was  necessary  to  wait  till  morning  to  recommence  and  to  pro- 
secute the  difficult  conquest  of  Saragossa,  house  by  house,  and 
street  by  street.  We  had,  besides  many  officers  wounded,  and 
especially  the  two  generals-in-chief,  Verdier  and  Lefebvre- 
Desnoettes,  the  first  by  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  the  second  suffering 
from  a  violent  contusion  of  the  ribs — we  had  about  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  men  hors  de  combat,  three  hundred  of  whom 
were  dead,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  wounded.  The  two  old 
regiments,  the  14th  and  the  44th,  fancied  that  in  the  streets 
of  Saragossa  they  found  themselves  again  in  the  musketry  fire 
of  Eylau. 

Next  morning,  General  Verdier  being  unable  from  his  wound 
to  resume  the  command  of  tlie  attacks,  General  Lefebvre- 
Desnoettes,  taking  his  place,  rallied  tlie  troops  dispersed  in  the 
houses,  barricaded  liimself,  for  the  account  of  the  French,  the 
conquered  streets  leading  to  the  Cosso,  and  resolved,  in  order  to 
spare  blood,  to  employ  sapping  and  mining,  conceiving  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  show  much  tenderness  for  a  Spanish  city  for 
which  the  Spaniards  felt  none  themselves. 

In  this  state  of  tilings  arrived  the  news  of  the  disaster  of 
Baylen,  of  the  evacuation  of  Madrid,  and  of  tlie  general  retreat 
upon  the  Ebro.  Our  generals  and  our  soldiers  were  extremely 
mortified  to  see  so  much  blood  s])ilt  to  no  pur])ose,  and  the  prey 
on  wliich  tliey  had  been  so  obstinately  bent  ready  to  escape  from 
their  clutclu^s.  As  the  cordis  of  Saragossa  was  to  form  at 
Tudela,  on  the  Ebro,  the  left  of  the  new  position  wliicli  the 
Fi-ench  army  was  about  to  ()ccn])y  in  S]:)ain,  the  wounded  were 
(irst  sent  oil',  then  tlie  artillery  that  could  bo  removed,  the  rest 
Ix'ing  s])iked,  and  the  tr()0])s  mai'ched,  vexation  in  their  hearts 
and  grief  'u\  tlieir  faces,  humbled  to  the  lowest  point  at  having 
to  fall  back  Ijefore  soldiers  whom  they  held  of  little  account, 
notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  displayed  in  the  streets  of  Sara- 
<_;'ii-sa  1)V  ])casaii1s  and  nioidvs.  They  brought  hack  about  l6,000 
iiii'ii  to  Tudela,  some  of  old,  the  others  I'ecently,  sc^asoiKMl  to  war, 
liiit  all  capable  of  lieating  in  th(>  open  field  tliree^  or  four  times  as 
nianv  Spaniards  as  thev  numbered  men  in  their  ranks. 
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In  Catalonia  the  French  had  been  obliged  to  shut  themselves 
up  witliin  the  walls  of  Barcelona.  Gi'ueral  Duhesnie  liad  at 
lirst  I'udeavourt'd  to  suppress  the  insurrcctiou  in  the  south  of" 
that  province,  that  he  might  be  able  to  communicate  with 
\  alencia ;  but  having  u6  nct-d  to  concern  himself  about  what 
was  passing  in  that  ([uartt^i"  since  the  retreat  of  Marslual 
Moncey,  he  had  then  attempt e(.l  to  act  in  the  north,  in  order 
to  maintain  liis  communications  with  France,  and  to  give  a 
hand  to  General  Jieille's  column.  IJe  had  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  part  of  his  troo])S  by  ^fataro  and  Hos- 
talricli  upon  Girona.  with  the  intention  to  possess  himself  of 
this  latter  place,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Catalonia, 
whicli  the  French  had  been  wrong  not  to  occupy.  On 
reaching  Mataro  he  had  l)een  obliged  to  take  that  little 
town  by  assault,  and  to  give  it  up  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiery, 
daily  more  t^xasperated  at  the  barbarous  war  that  was  carried 
on  against  thrm.  From  Mataro  he  had  marched  upon  Girona. 
which  he  had  hoped  to  surprise  and  to  carry  l)y  escalade 
His  grenadi*-rs,  provided  with  ladders,  had  already  climbed  the 
enclosure  of  the  town,  and  were  aliout  to  enter  it,  when  they 
were  repulsed  \)\  tlie  peo])le,  nuxed  with  soldiers  and  mcmks. 
\\  ithout  heavy  artillery,  and  despairing  of  carrying  the  ])lace 
by  main  force.  General  Duliesme  returned  to  Barcelona,  oljjiged 
to  fight  incessanth'  \)\  the  way.  and  to  sack  villages.  t<i  revenge 
the  murder  of  his  soldiers.  During  this  incursion  it  liad  imt 
lieen  possible  t'or  Iutm  to  oommunicatt'  wiih  General  lieille.  wlio 
had  gone,  on  his  part,  to  Figiieras.  but  nr)t  been  able  to  advance 
fiii'ther.  All  that  the  latter  could  do  liad  1).  I'U  to  revictiial 
llif  fort  of  l''igueras,  occupied  1)\'  a  small  i''rtMicli  garrison,  and  to 
d''])osit  tliei'e  a  sullicient  (piant  ity  of  ]')rovisions  and  ammunition, 
lint  whenever  he  had  attempted  to  push  furthei-.  he  had  been 
assailed  on  all  ■-id-'s  bv  the  bold  .Mi(pielets.  bridling  by  their 
^wifrne>s  and  thfir  -i<ill  in  fii'ing  the  courag<'  of  our  young 
-olditT-.  who  wei'i'  not  i|iialified  to  run  after  mountaineers 
accii-tonie<i  lo  the  hunting  of  the  chamois.*  (ieriei-al  Heille 
had  thii--  sii-taiiiiMl  considerable  h)s>e-.  to  no  pui'pose  ;  and 
iifing  infoniii'd  of  thi'  i-''tiii'M  oi'<leniTal  l)iihi'>nie  to  llai-celoii.a. 
Ill'  had  confine(l  hinisell'  to  1  he  guarding  of  the  front  iei'.  wait  iuL!' 
bffdi-e  he  altiMiipted  anytliiiiL:-  for  m-w  nn-aiis  and  new  orders. 

Such  wa--  our  situation  in  th>'  month  ot'  Aiigiisi  1  SoS  in  that 
Spain  which  we  had  ^o  i-a|)idly  overrun,  ami  which  we  had 
deenied  it  -o  easv  to  coni|Ui'r.  \\"<'  had  lost  llu'  whole  f)f  the 
south,  after  leax'inu' one  ot'  oui'  arniie-  prisoners  in  it.  I  nder 
th'-  impre-sion  of  that  clu'ck  \s'e  had  abandoned  Madrid,  liroken 
oir  the  siege  of  Saragossa  when  nearly  iinished.  and  fallen  back 

I  rmjiloy  the  ninst   uoiicnil  jnipollai  ion  ;  tint  in  the  Pyi'ciicc-.  the  clianini- 
i>  called  {-.ard. 

V'M  .V.  2   ¥. 
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to  the  Ebro ;  and  the  only  one  of  our  corps  which  had  not 
evacuated  the  province  which  it  was  charged  to  occupy,  that 
of  Catalonia,  was  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  blockaded  on  land  by 
innumerable  Miquelets,  by  sea  by  a  Britisli  fleet,  which  had 
come  in  all  haste  from  Gibraltar  on  the  report  of  the  Spanish 
insurrection. 

At  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  was  left  a  French 
army,  respecting  the  fate  of  which  serious  uneasiness  might 
justly  be  felt :  it  was  Junot's,  peaceably  established  in  Portugal 
before  the  terrible  commotion  which  had  so  violently  shaken  all 
Spain.  No  intelligence  was  received  from  it,  neither  could  any 
be  transmitted  to  it,  Andalusia  and  Estramadura  Iiaving  risen 
in  the  south,  Galicia  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon  in  the  north, 
and  intercepting  all  communications. 

As  soon  as  the  insurrection  of  the  month  of  May  had  broken 
out,  the  Spaniards,  according  to  their  custom,  claiming  the 
victory  before  they  had  won  it,  had  not  failed,  through  Galicia 
and  Estramadura,  to  fill  Portugal  with  sinister  news  for  the 
French  army.  The  juntas  had  written  to  all  the  Spanish  corps 
to  induce  them  to  desert  in  mass,  and  to  come  and  join  the 
insurrection.  General  Junot,  soon  informed  confusedly  of  what 
was  passing  in  Spain,  without  knowing  all  the  details,  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  strictest  precautions  against  the 
Spanish  troops  whicli  had  been  sent  to  second  him,  and  which, 
instead  of  affording  hiiu  any  assistance,  became  in  the  present 
state  of  things  the  principal  of  his  difficulties.  He  had  near 
Lisbon  Caraffa's  division  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  charged 
to  assist  in  reducing  the  Alentejo.  He  surrounded  it  unawares 
by  a  French  division,  and  on  the  ground  of  circumstances 
summoned  it  to  lay  down  its  arms,  which  it  did  sliuddering. 
However,  several  hundred  foot  and  horse  contrived  to  escape 
across  Alentejo  towards  Spauish  I'^stramadura.  A  I'^rench  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  sent  in  ]iursiiit  of  them,  retook  some  ;  the 
others  succeeded  in  r(>aching  Padajoz. 

General  Junot  liad  collected  in  the  Tagus  a  certain  number 
of  vessels  ]:)ast  service.  These  were  ancliored  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  and  in  them  he  placed  the  Spanisli  sol- 
diers, deprived  of  their  arms,  but  sufficiently  provided  with 
all  necessaries. 

During  tht^se  ^proceedings  at  Jjisbon.  Caraffa's  division, 
'I'aranco's  division,  com]irehending  sixte(>n  battalions,  and  which 
tliere  w(M-e  no  I'rench  troo])s  to  conti-ol  at  Oporto,  liad  risen,  made 
Ihe  French  giMieral  Quesnel  and  all  liis  staff  prisoners,  and  set 
out  for  (lalicia  to  join  General  Plake,  at  the  same  time  calling 
the  Portuguese  to  arms  ;  not  that  the  Portuguese  wanted  inclina- 
tion to  rise,  for  tlie  I'ortuguese,  though  enemies  to  the  Spaniards, 
are  at  bottom  only  Spaniards,  who  detest  all  other  nations.     At 
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tlip  siixJit  of  tlie  French  they  had  certainly  felt  that  they  were  of 
that  race  of  (Jliristian  Moors  who  inhabit  the  Peninsula  and  liate 
what(ner  is  beyond  it.  They  would  have  desired  notliin<r  better 
than  to  rise,  but  before  the  face  of  the  French  anny  they  had 
not  dared,  and  the  good  order  maintained  by  Junot  among  his 
troops  had  contributed  to  reiuler  this  suljmission  less  galling. 
i^)Ut  wlien  informed  of  the  risini''  in  Sixain,  on  hearingf  the 
Spaniards  told  that  they  had  concpiered  the  French,  they  had 
naturally  conceivt'd  a  desire  to  follow  such  an  example,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  but  the  appearance  of  their  old  allies  the 
English,  at  once  allies  and  tyrants,  to  produce  a  general  insur- 
rection among  them. 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  was  cruising,  in  fact,  from  Cape 
Finisterre  to  Cape  St.  \'incent  ;  nothing,  however,  was  yet  to 
be  seen  but  shi])s  sailing  in  the  offing,  not  jnaking  for  the  shore, 
and  the  Portuguese  waited  with  impatience  for  the  convo}'  that 
should  l)ring  at  last  aii  English  army.  Lisbon,  which  Junot 
ke])t  down  with  the  bulk  of  his  troo])s.  could  not  well  permit 
a  rising:  whereas  at  0]X)rto.  which  had  all  the  I'ortuguese 
sentiments  in  its  heart,  and  moreover  th(>  mortification  of  no 
longer  seeing  the  fhiglish  in  its  port — Oporto  was  ready  to 
break  out  on  the  first  signal  of  l^ntiland. 

'Jlie  brave  General  -lunot  was  fully  sensil)le  of  the  critical 
nature  of  this  situation.  At  the  moment  of  (iiuieral  Dupont's 
catastrophe  lie  had  l)een  a  month  \vithout  news  from  I'rance, 
for  tlu>  sen.  subject  to  the  fhiglish.  suffered  not  a  \(>ssel  to 
pass,  and  the  Spanish  insuri'ection,  which  enveloi^ed  Portugal 
fi'om  north  to  south,  siillered  not  a  courier  to  pass.  'J'he  r(>port 
of  the  I'vent  at  Unyli'ii.  transmitted  l)y  Spanish  (>ntliusiasm 
to  I'orliiguese  hate,  spread  with  incredible  ccleritv  throiiLdi- 
out  I'ortiigal.  and  cxeited  an  exi  raordinai'v  comiiKit ion  tliei'e. 
On  the  contrar}'.  the  victory  of  Rio  Seco.  Iliougli  much  anterior 
to  the  di-a^-ter  of  Daylcn.  was  not  yet  known:  ior  the  human 
mind  propagates  facts  which  Hatter  it.  and  has  no  echo  for 
otlief'^.  Thi're  wa^  no  liai'iu  in  this.  howe\iT.  and  that  success, 
which  the  ])ublic  was  soon  to  be  informed  ol'.  was  (h'stined  to 
Ix'coiih'.  as  we  >liall  presently  see.  a  resource  for  the  rneouraLi'e- 
nu'iit  of  our  soldiers,  'fliough  young,  they  had  been  alreadv 
Seasoned  liv  a  diflieiilt  niarcli  to  I'oi'tugal.  They  had  recruited 
themselves,  and  reoi-ganised.  trained,  and  liabituated  to  the 
climate,  tlie\-  exliibited  the  linest  aspect.  II,'i\ing  entered  to 
tlie  nunibei-  of  2>.oOO.  being  joined  liy  300'3  nioj-e.  tliev  still 
found  t  lieiux'hes.  after  tlieii-  disastrous  mai'eli  la^t  autumn, 
amounting  to  2.}.(ioo.  ]ierfectly  capabK>  ot' sii])])orting  the  Ihuioui- 
oi'  tlie  brench  ai'iiis  bel'oi'e  tliey  surrendtu'ed.  if  they  loo  were 
doomed  to  succumb,  in  expiation  all  over  the  Penin>ula  of  the 
outrau'c^  at  Pa\()nnt\ 
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General  Junot,  seeing  himself  so  far  from  France,  shut  up 
between  the  Spanish  insurrection  which  proclaimed  itself  vic- 
torious, and  the  sea  which  appeared  covered  with  English  sails, 
did  not  delude  himself  respecting  his  dangers ;  but  he  was  in- 
telligent and  brave,  and  he  resolved  to  conduct  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Napoleon.  He  held 
a  council  of  war  composed  of  generals  brought  up  in  the  school 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  in  this  council  were 
conformable  to  the  true  principles  of  war.  Unfortunately,  if 
the  true  principles  were  recognised  in  theory,  they  were  not 
followed  up  in  practice  with  the  vigour  and  precision  which  the 
master  alone  was  capable  of  applying.  To  abandon  all  the 
accessory  points  which  they  occupied,  to  concentrate  themselves 
in  mass  at  Lisbon  in  order  to  control  the  capital,  and  to  put 
themselves  into  a  posture  to  fling  into  the  sea  the  first  English 
troops  that  should  land,  naturalh^  constituted  the  plan  which 
every  one  would  conceive  and  adopt.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  evacuate  the  Algarves,  Alentejo,  the  Beyras,  in  short,  all  the 
]iarts  where  they  had  troops,  excepting  the  two  fortresses  of 
Almeida  to  the  north,  Elvas  t,o  the  south,  excepting  also  the 
])Ositions  of  Setubal  and  Peniche  on  the  coast,  and  to  conceii- 
jrate  themselves  between  Lisbon  and  Abrantes.  The  resolution 
was  a  good  one,  but  not  complete  enough,  for  there  was  si  ill 
at  those  points  what  would  absorb  4000  or  5000  men  of  the 
20,000  or  22,000  effectives  ;  and  rcckouiug  what  would  be  re- 
(juisite  for  Lisbon  itself,  tbey  could  not  Jiavi^  more  than  lO.OOO 
or  1 2,000  soldiers  wherewith  to  oppose  a  lauding,  whereas  1 5,000 
or  18,000  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  a  decisive  action. 

They  had  near  them  an  ally  wlio  could  liave  rendered  great 
service;  this  was  the  llussian  admiral  Siniavin,  with  liis 
sfjuadron.  manned  by  crews  which  were  indifferent  sailors  but 
excellent  soldiers.  Had  he  frankly  esjjou^cd  the  common  cause, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  singly  to  have  guarded  Lisbon, 
and  then  3000  or  4000  more  Erencli  ti'oops  would  liave  been 
disposable.  IJut  he  insisti'd,  as  he  had  ali'eady  done,  on  return- 
ing to  Ivussia,  l)('ing  strongly  attached  to  I'higland.  full  of  hatred 
against  l''ranc(',  and  fjuite  disposed  to  open  his  arms  to  the 
•  ■ucniv.  lie  replied  coldly  or  negatively  to  all  the  ])roposals 
for  r()neurrenc(>  tliat  wci't'  addressed  to  him,  although  from  his 
prisitioii  in  the  middle  of  the  Tagus  it  ])ehoved  him  to  defend 
llie  eiili'anee  more  than  Junot  himsell'.  For  the  latter  it  was  a 
sei-ioiis  dillicnlty.  es])ecially  as  he  had  to  control  a  hostile  po]iu- 
lalion  of  300. GOO  souls,  in  which  were  com])rehejided  20,000 
iiionntaiiiiers  of  (ialicia,  engaged,  like  the  Savoyards  and 
Auvergnats  at  Paris,  in  laborious  occupations,  who  manifested 
no  very  amicable  dis])osilions.  Jlowever,  as  the  principal  estab- 
lish lueiit  of  the  Fr(Micli  army  was  at   Lisbon.  Junot  hoped,  with 
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the  depots,  tlie  sick,  and  the  storekceptM-s,  to  repress  tlie  dis- 
affection of  the  ca])itaL  ile  ordered  General  Loison  to  (|uit 
Almeida  with  liis  tlivision.  General  Kfllerniann  to  cpiit  I'^lvas 
with  his,  Ifavinj.;'  only  a  u'arrison  in  those  two  ])laces.  His  ])lan 
was,  when  once  those  two  divisions  had  returned,  to  keep  a  mass 
in  constant  readiness  to  act  upoii  the  coast  au'ainst  the  En_t,dish 
army,  the  speedy  landing  of  which  was  announced. 

The  insurrection,  thoug-h  it  had  not  vet  bnjken  out,  was  at 
this  time  secretly  hatchinu"  in  Purtue-al  ;  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  effect  the  arrival  of  a  courier.  .So  manv  messentrers. 
however,  were  sent  to  (ieneral  Kellermann.  and  particulai'ly  to 
tJeneral  Loison.  who  was  more  diflicult  to  reach  than  General 
Kellermann  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  ]")rovince  which 
he  occu]ned,  that  both  received  timely  iiotic''.  (General  Loison, 
at  the  moment  of  departure.  wa<  alreadv  surrounded  by  insur- 
e't.Mits.  infected  byllie  contaLMon  of  the  Spanish  insurrection. 
'The  ])ri(^sts.  not  less  ardent  in  !'.  irtugal  than  in  S]iain,  bad  ])ut 
themselves  at  the  lu-ad  of  the  ])easantrv.  and  gnai'ded  all  tlie 
])asse-;.  carryinu'  on  the  sane'  k-jiuj  of  wai'fare  that  was  then 
praeti-i'd  all  o\er  the  I'eninsula  ;  that  i--  to  sav.  barricadinsjf  the 
entrances  df  tln'  \'illaL'"es.  carrying'  awa\Mhe  ])ro\  i-ions.  murdei-- 
ing-  the  sick,  the  wcuinded.  and  strng'glers.  ihit  d'enrral  Loison 
was  as  \'ig'(irous  a<  any  oflicei-  of  lii>  time.  He  left  in  the  forts 
of  Almeida  foui'teen  (»r  fifteen  hundred  men.  the  least  capable 
of  sustaining'  ilie  fatigues  ol'  a  long'  march,  su|)])!ird  them  with 
|)r(>vi~-ions  and  aiumunition.  aiul  proci'eded  wiih  three  thou>and 
to  ti'aver.-f  til"  wliolf  north  of  Portugral.  li\-  \va\'  of  Almeida, 
i-a  ( iuarda,  Abi-antes.  and  Lisl)on.  lie  li;id  Sf\-ei','il  times  to  cut 
a  pa.-sage  tlii'ough  tln'  re\i]hers,  and  to  piini-h  lliein  r-e\'erely: 
l)Ut  he  l^ni'W  how  to  enforce  respect  e\-er\  wln're.  to  open  the 
ro.'uls  U'V  iiiiu-i'lf  and  to  ])rocure  sulisistenc"  ;  and  hi'  at  li^ui/ih 
reacii'-il  Abrantf-.  havimj'  lo-i  hut  two  hundred  men  during' thi^ 
1oi!-i  itut'  and  p'Tiloiis  iiiarcli. 

(ii-iu'i'a!  t\i'!lei'iii,'iiin  wit  lidi'ew  (juite  us  <uccessl"iillv  from  I'-lva*-. 
( )ii  t  h''  ri-poi't  of  t  111- insuri'ect  ion  in  Andalusia  and  l\-t  I'amadui'a. 
the  .\lg-ar\e<  and  Alent'^jo  h.-ul  ,'ili'e;id\-  l)e'j-iin  to  ris.'.  (icnei'al 
Ixellermaiui  sent  (L-melinienl-  in  \"ai'iou>  direction-.  ]  lai't  ieularK' 
to  I  leg-a,  whei'e  h  •  mlliett'd  a  sexcre  e\ccut  ion.  fciinul  ni'-aus  to 
'•'■{ii-i--<  t  he  i'.-\-.  >hi'i'-.  then  left  at  LIvas.  a--  d'eticral  l.oi-on  jiad 
done  at  Alni'ida.  all  who  were  lea^t  capal)le  of  niai'ching-  in  the 
-ufro(\al  ing  heat  of  -lulw  and  arr'i\'-d  without  obstacle  at  Li-luui. 
liv  the  left  bank'  iif  til''  T.'igiis.  'i'here  were  then  no  l-Vt'nch 
ti'oop-  but  at  Almeida.  LKa'^.  Setid);d.  I'eniche.  I.i-bon.  ami 
t  he  en\'iron.-. 

Account^  fi'oni  all  ouarti'i'<  actuallv  announced  a<  Cei'tain 
tile  arrival  of  a  l)nti^h  annv.  coming'.  ;iccording'  to  ^ome.  irom 
(Gibraltar  and  Sicilv.  comine'.  acc(.irdin<j'  to  (tthers.  from  Lvland 
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and  the  Baltic.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  had  touched  several 
times  upon  the  coast,  parleyed,  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
now  at  that  of  the  Douro,  and  everywhere  promised  a  speedy 
landing.  The  intelligence  of  General  Dupont's  disaster,  received 
at  the  same  time,  acted  as  a  last  stimulant  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Portugal,  which  had 
as  yet  but  partially  revolted,  rose  universally  from  the  Minho 
to  the  Algarves. 

It  was  at  Oporto  that  the  flame  first  burst  forth.  A  convoy  of 
bread  was  preparing  there  for  a  detachment  of  French  troops. 
At  this  sight  the  people  rose,  seized  the  carriages,  plundered 
them,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city  was  astir.  The  bishop 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  Portuguese 
flag  was  everywhere  hoisted,  amidst  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
Prince  Regent !  "  The  conflagration  spread  into  the  provinces, 
liad  well  nigh  communicated  to  Lisbon  itself,  crossed  the  Tagus, 
extended  into  Alentejo,  and  at  length  joined  the  flames,  kindled 
a  second  time  towards  Elvas  by  the  contact  with  Lstramadura. 
At  Oporto  the  authorities  were  in  open  communication  with  the 
English  ;  at  Elvas  they  entered  into  cpiite  as  open  communication 
with  the  Spaniards.  A  corps  of  the  latter,  composed  of  regular 
troops,  advanced  even  from  Badajoz  to  Evora,  to  serve  for  a 
su])port  to  the  Portuguese  insurrection. 

Junot,  who  was  brisk  and  enterprising,  unluckily  yielded  to  a 
desire  to  suppress  the  insurrection  wherever  it  might  show  itself. 
He  despatched  General  Loison  with  his  division  to  disperse  the 
insurgents  of  Alentejo,  who  were  in  the  environs  of  Evora.  He 
directed  General  Margaron,  with  the  cavalry,  against  an  assem- 
blagfe  that  was  comiufj  from  Coimbra  towards  Lisbon.  It  had 
been  much  better  in  that  intensely  hot  season  to  keep  his  troops 
fresh  and  resting  around  Lisbon,  than  to  diminish  their  number 
bv  fighting  and  fatigue,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  seditions 
as  ready  to  break  out  again  the  moment  they  were  gone  as  to 
suhiuit  wIkmi  they  were  marching  against  them. 

(ieneral  Mai'garon  had  but  to  a])])ear  with  his  cavalry  in 
order  to  disperse  and  cut  down  the  few  hundred  insurgents 
collected  towards  Coimbra.  As  for  General  Loison,  he  was 
obliged  to  traverse  the  whole  of  Alentejo  to  come  at  the  insur- 
rection of  that  province,  assetnbled  near  l*]vora,  and  supported 
l)v  a  corps  of  S|)anish  troops.  After  a  difficult  and  fatiguing 
uKirch  he  ari'ived  fiefor(>  i'lvora,  and  there  found  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  in  order  of  f)attle.  Jle  attacked  them  in  flank, 
o\ei-tlii-ew  them,  took  their  artillery,  and  killed  a  good  number 
of  them.  The  gates  of  Evora  having  been  closed,  he  scaled  the 
walls,  entered  the  towji,  and  sacked  it.  In  a  few  days  the 
Spaniards  were  sent  home,  and  the  Portuguese  reduced  to  a 
monientarv  obedience.     'I'he  soldiers  were  laden  wath  bootv,  but 
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exluiusted  witli  fatigue,  and  had  to  march  back  to  Lisbon  in  an 
overpowering  heat. 

!Mean\vliiK'  tlie  English,  so  often  announced,  made  their 
a]ipearance  at  last.  On  the  insurrection  of  the  Asturias  and 
tlu'  mission  of  two  deputies  to  London  to  make  known  there 
the  general  rising  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  the  lOnglish  govern- 
ment had  been  ap])rised  of  the  unforeseen  occasion  that  pre- 
sented itst'lf  for  multiplvinii"  our  embarrassments.  The  Cannin<r 
and  Castlereagh  adiuiuistration  had  naturally  resolved  to  trans- 
fer all  its  efforts  to  the  IVninsula,  and  to  raise  up  there,  in  far 
more  enlarged  proportions,  and  in  a  much  more  durable  manner, 
the  obstacles  which  it  had  for  a  moment  raised  against  us 
in  the  Calabrias.  Orders  were  sent  to  all  the  British  forces, 
military  and  naval,  scattered  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Oulf  of 
(lascony,  the  Channel,  and  the  Baltic,  to  concur  towards  this 
single  object.  Cargoes  of  arms,  supjilies  of  money,  were  de- 
spatched to  the  coasts  of  S])ain  and  Portugal.  All  the  troo]:)s 
for  tlu'  organisation  of  which  the  Boulogne  [(juery,  Baltic  ?] 
expedition  had  furnished  occasion,  and  i^art  of  which  had 
recently  distinguished  itself  at  Co])enhagen,  were  destined  to 
act  on  this  new  field  of  battle.  It  was  impossible,  in  fact,  to 
offer  Lngland  one  that  was  better  chosen  or  more  convenient 
for  her.  With  a  fair  wind  one  might  pass  in  four  days  from 
the  coast  of  England  to  Cape  Finisterre,  to  the  bays  of  Coruna 
and  Vifjo.  to  the  mouths  of  the  Douro  and  the  Taefus.  The 
immense  navy  of  i'higland,  cruising  incessantly  around  this 
girdle  of  coasts,  might  at  all  times  sup])ly  an  army  there  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  while  the  adversaries  of  that  army, 
in  a  half  wild  country,  destitute  of  roads,  would  have  llie 
greatest  difliculty  to  ])rocure  sul^sistence.  'I'lie  heavy  and  solid 
i)ritish  battalions,  disembarked  in  the  numerous  gulfs  of  the 
Peninsula,  setting  foot  on  landing  in  well-entrimchetl  posts, 
adxaiieing  boldly  in  case  of  success,  falling  back  promptly  if 
they  e.\])i'rieiiced  a  re\-erse.  to  reach  that  sea  which  was  their 
ai)|)iii.  their  refuge,  their  magazine  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, suppoi't  ing  in  oiren>i\e  opi-rations  the  nimble  Spaniards 
against  the  im|)etuous  onset  oi"  the  |-'rench  army,  or  ])erhaps 
leavine-  iheiii  in  ease  ot'  retreat  to  get  otf  as  they  could,  by 
dis])ersion  or  by  a  momentary  sid)mission,  I)eglinnng  this  man- 
(envre  aii'ain  witlioiit  tiring,  till  the  I'Vencli  force  succuiid)ed 
from  exhaustion — the  I5i'iti-li  l)attalions,  we  say,  were  about  to 
wage  ihe  onlv  war  which  they  art>  lit  foi',  anil  in  which  they 
could  be  >ucee>sfnl  on  the  continent. 

All  the  orders  for  a  great  expedition  were  issued  with 
exti'eine  despatch.  l-'i\('  thousand  men.  under  GJeneral  Spencer, 
wlui  had  come  from  l''gypt  to  Sicily,  had  l)een  conveyed  from 
(jibraltav  to   (,'adiz,  where  the   .Spaniards,   s;crupling  to   veceivi,' 
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them,  had  deferred  the  acceptance  of  their  services.  These  five 
thousand  English,  refused  at  Cadiz,  had  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  G  uadiana,  on  the  territory  of  Portugal,  till  a  favourable 
moment  for  acting  should  arrive.  Ten  thousand  men  were 
at  Cork,  in  Ireland.  These  were  immediately  embarked  in  a 
llotilla  escorted  by  several  ships  of  the  line  ;  for  their  com- 
mander was  selected  an  ofiicer  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  India,  and  who  had  recently  rendered  important 
services  to  General  Cathcart  before  Copenhagen ;  this  was  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  since  celebrated  for  his  good  fortune,  as 
much  as  for  his  eminent  military  qualities,  by  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Wellington.  His  instructions  were  to  sail  for  Corufia,  to 
offer  the  Spaniards  of  the  Asturias  and  Galicia  the  concurrence 
of  the  English  forces,  and  to  exert  himself,  in  short,  every- 
where against  the  French  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  General 
Spencer  had  orders  to  place  himself  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Arthur,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  required.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
would  then  find  himself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men.  But  these 
troops  were  only  a  ]3art  of  those  which  were  destined  for  the 
l^eninsula.  Five  thousand  men,  under  Generals  Anstruther 
and  Acland,  were  at  Ramsgate  and  Harwich.  Transports  were 
already  ordered  to  those  points  of  embarkation,  to  convey  them 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  places 
and  the  vast  means  of  the  English  navy,  it  was  an  operation  of 
ton  or  twelve  days  only  to  assemble  all  these  forces  at  one  spot. 
Lastly,  Sir  John  Moore,  returning  from  the  Baltic  with  ii,0OO 
troops,  was  to  be  sent  soon  to  the  point  which  the  English 
generals  should  have  designated  on  the  coast  of  the  IVninsula 
for  there  effecting  a  general  concentration. 

It  was  not  thought  fitting  to  put  this  entire  force  of  about 
30.000  men,  when  united,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur 
AV'ellesley,  still  too  young  in  age  and  renown  to  be  placed  at 
llie  liead  of  an  army  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English, 
niiglit  be  reckoni'd  very  considerable.  The  supreme  command 
of  it  was  therefore  assigned  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrym]:)le.  then 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  who  was  to  have  under  him  Sir  Harry 
l>urrard  as  chief  of  the  staff.  Till  all  these  troops  should  be 
asscttiblcd,  and  Sii"  I  lew  Dali'vmple  should  arrive,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  to  direct  the  fii-st  operations,  with  the  lO.OOO 
men  wlio  sailed  from  f'oi'k.  and  the  5000  landed  on  the  coast  of 
tlie  Algarves.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  commanding  the 
n;i\,'il  forces  of  Mngland  in  those  seas,  had  orders  to  second  all 
the  iiiovetiients  of  llie  armies. 

I'll  111  )arking  on  tlie  12th  of  -July,  the  I'higlish  troops  from 
('(ii-k  \vert\  on  I  lie  20tli,  off  Corufia,  and  exhibited  to  the 
S])aniards.  deligjited  to  find  themselves  so  well  supported,  an 
inniiens,'  ilotilln.      The  siu'ht  of  this  considerable  force,  which 
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foreboded  many  more,  had  somewhat  cheered  them  under  the 
defeat  of  Generals  Blake  and  de  la  Ciiesta  at  Rio  Seco,  and  had 
caused  them  to  conceive  new  and  great  hopes  of  the  contest 
ill  which  they  were  engaged  against  Napoleon.  Still  they  had 
not  consented,  any  more  than  the  Andalusians,  to  admit  the 
I'^nglish  troops  into  their  territory,  especially  so  near  the  arsenal 
of  Ferrol.  They  had,  therefore,  accepted  a  large  quantity  of 
arms,  money  to  the  amount  of  ;^500,000  sterling  {\2\  million 
francs),  but  they  had  recommended  to  the  Hnglish  to  turn  all 
their  efforts  towards  Portugal,  whicli  it  was  not  less  important 
to  wrest  from  the  French  than  Spain  itself. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  immediately  proceeded  to  Oporto, 
where  he  had  been  received  with  extreme  joy ;  for  the  Portu- 
fjuese  merchants,  living:  entirelv  bv  their  commercial  connec- 
tion  with  the  English,  felt  at  sight  of  the  latter  their  interests 
as  much  gratified  as  their  passions.  From  that  moment  the 
action  of  the  Pritisli  army  had  been  decidedly  directed  towards 
Portugal.  This  resolution,  which  suited  the  Spaniards,  always 
jealous  of  foreigners,  suited  the  English  also,  who  could  not 
Init  desire  above  all  things  tlie  deliverance  of  Portugal,  and  it 
served  the  comiuon  cause  in  an  equal  degree,  the  aim  of  the 
nt^w  coalition  being  to  expel  the  French  from  every  part  of  tlie 
Peninsula.  It  was  left  to  be  seen  what  part  of  I'ortugal  they 
would  choose  for  landing  in  presence  of  a  French  army,  without 
running  a  risk  of  being  iiung  unceremoniously  into  the  sea. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  left  his  convoy  cruising  between  the 
u:ouths  of  the  Douro  and  those  of  the  'j'agns,  and  repaired  per- 
sonally to  Sii-  Charles  ( 'otton.  off  the  Tagus,  to  concert  with 
liiui  his  ])lan  of  debarkation.  To  land  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tagus  would  be  attended  with  the  advantage  of  di>eml)arking 
\'ery  near  the  goal,  since  Lisbon  is  but  two  leagues  oif ;  and 
one  could,  moreiiV'-r,  give  the  inimerous  population  of  that 
caiiital  such  an  i)ii])ul>ion,  that  tlie  l''rench  would  not  be  a])le 
to  witli-tand  the  coiiiiiiotion  which  it  would  excite;  for  they 
wi-re  15.000  at  most,  inciuding  the  sick,  amidst  300,000  in- 
habitant-^, all  eiieinies.  Jn  fact,  if  this  population  were  to  rise 
at  a  nionient  when  the  JMiglish  army  should  be  advancing  to 
siijiport  it,  the  business  might  ])erha])s  l)e  finished  in  a  single 
(lay.  l)ut  the  I'rench  occupied  all  the  forts;  they  had  ac(|uired 
the  lialiil  (if  controlling  th''  iieojih'  of  |,i^l)ol1  ;  tlie  coast  on  tlie 
right  and  left  ol'  the  mouth  of  ihe  Tagus  is  abrupt,  exposed 
lo  breakers,  and  a  change  of  weathei-  might  ])ut  one  ])art  of 
the  I'lnglish  army  into  the  hands  of  the  Prench  ])efore  the 
other  ])art  had  coni])leted  its  landing.  It  would,  moreover,  be 
coniing  ashore  very  near  to  a  strong  and  t'orniidable  adversarv. 
whom  the   j-hiu'lish  were   not    vet   accustomed  to  challen<,''e  and 

to    fio'llt. 
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From  all  these  considerations,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  con- 
cert with  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  resolved  to  land  between  Oporto 
and  Lisbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  near  a  very  com- 
modious bay,  commanded  by  the  fort  of  Figuera,  which  was 
not  occupied  by  the  French.  The  choice  of  this  point,  situated 
at  a  certain  distance  from  Lisbon,  gave  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
time  to  land  before  the  French  could  come  to  meet  him,  to 
await  General  Spencer's  corps,  which  he  had  sent  for,  and 
when  once  on  the  soil  of  Portugal,  to  advance  towards  Lisbon, 
following  the  coast  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  such  occa- 
sions as  Fortune  might  offer.  The  French,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  at  most  20,000  or  22,000  strong,  having  several  places  to 
guard,  particularly  the  capital,  never  could  march  against  him 
with  more  than  10,000  or  I2,000;  and  by  keeping  constantly 
near  the  sea,  either  for  the  sake  of  receiving  supplies  or  of  re- 
e.mbarking  in  case  of  need,  he  had  a  chance  of  approaching 
Lisbon,  and  there  making  some  attempt  that  might  succeed, 
without  running  too  much  risk.  Knowing  that  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  was  soon  to  supersede  him,  he  was  impatient  to 
achieve  something  brilliant  before  he  passed  under  superior 
command.  These  resolutions  were  most  judicious,  and  denoted 
those  qualities  in  the  English  general  which  his  career  soon 
revealed — good  sense  and  firmness,  the  first  of  all  next  to 
genius. 

lie  began  to  land  on  the  ist  of  August  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mondego.  That  sea,  so  frequently  agitated  by  gales  from  the 
west,  several  times  interrupted  the  disembarkation  of  the  men 
and  the  materiel. 

Nevertheless,  in  five  or  six  days  the  English  troops  that  came 
from  Cork  were  all  ])ut  on  shore  to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  men,  with  the  immense  train  that  always  follows 
I'Inglish  armies.  At  this  moment  General  Spencer's  corps 
arrived  at  tlie  same  anchorage.  (General  Spencer,  before  he 
Received  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  orders,  on  the  news  of  General 
Du])ont's  disaster,  had  t'ml)arke(l  to  transfer  his  efforts  to  some 
other  quarter,  well  aware  that  there  was  no  further  service  to 
nmder  in  Andalusia,  delivered  for  the  luoment  from  tlie  presence 
of  French  trooi)s.  Apjirised  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cork  convoy, 
he  had  coiue  to  join  it  off  the  mouth  of  tlit^  jVlondego  ;  and  on  the 
<Slli  of  August  he  had  finished  his  disend)arkation,  and  effected 
his  junction  with  the  cor])s  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  'J'lie  latter 
thus  found  liiiiiself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about  14,000  or 
I  5. GOO  iut>u,  conq)osed  almost  entirely  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
it  numbered  at  most  400  horse;  and  this  is  the  usual  state  of 
e\cry  ex])editi()n  l)y  sea,  the  trans])ort  of  cavalry  being  difficult, 
and  e\-en  inipossil)le  to  anv  gr(\'it  distance.  J5ut  that  infantry 
was  very  line,  pc^ssessing  all  the  (pialities  of  the  English  army. 
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That  army,  as  fvervbody  knows,  is  composed  of  men  of  all 
sorts.  enlistin<^  voluntarily  into  its  ranks,  serving  for  the  whole 
of  life  or  ni'arly  so,  subject  to  a  formidable  discipline,  which 
tloirs  them  to  death  for  the  slio-litest  faults,  which  out  of  the 
u'ood  or  the  bad  subject  makes  a  uniform  and  obedient  subject, 
marchinir  to  dano-cr  with  invarial)le  submission,  led  by  officers 
full  of  honour  and  courao-e.  The  Enti'lish  soldier,  well  fed. 
well  trained,  firing-  with  remarkable  precision,  travelling  slowly, 
l)ecause  he  is  not  formed  for  marching,  and  wants  the  retpiisite 
ardour,  is  solid,  almost  invincil)le  in  certain  positions  where  tlie 
nature  of  the  place  seconds  his  resisting  character,  but  becomes 
weak  if  forced  to  march,  to  attack,  to  concjuer  those  difficulties 
which  are  not  to  be  overcome  without  animation,  hardihood, 
and  enthusiasm.  In  short,  he  is  iirm,  not  enterprising.  V\\  like 
Tuanner,  as  the  French  soldier,  by  his  ardour,  his  energy,  his 
disposition  to  brave  everything,  was  the  predestined  instrument 
of  tlie  genius  of  Xapoleon,  so  the  solid  and  slow  soldier  of 
I'lngland  was  formed  for  the  limited  capacity,  but  discreet  and 
resolute  mind  of  Sir  Arthur  Welle-sley.  Such  a  soldier  one 
ought,  if  one  could,  to  draw  away  front  the  sea.  to  oblige  him 
to  march,  to  be  enter])rising ;  in  short,  to  show  his  defects, 
instead  of  running  one's  head  against  liis  (pialities  by  attacking 
him  in  strong  positions.  But  the  brave  and  lioiling  Junot  was 
not  a  man  to  conduct  himself  with  so  much  ]n-udence  and 
calculation,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  tliat  he  would  come 
and  wreck  his  impetuosity  upon  the  cold  ol)stinacv  of  the 
soldiers  of  England. 

()nthe  Sth  of  August  Sir  Artlnir  AVellesley  commenced  his 
march  al'iiig  the  sea-coast,  so  as  to  be  always  within  reach  of 
his  su|)])lies  and  of  his  means  of  retreat.  He  had  from  his  first 
arri\al  ratlier  warm  dis])utes  with  the  Portuguese  army.  'I'he 
insuru'enis  of  Portugal  had  formed,  bv  uniting  all  their  forces 
in  the  norlli  of  tlifir  territoiy.  an  ai'iuv  of  five  oi'  six  thousand 
men.  under  (i.-neral  l''reyre.  Sir  Arthur  AVelleslev  was  desirous 
to  have  it  with  him.  to  covei-  his  tlanks.  But  lliey.  whether 
thry  wei-i'  afi'aid.  a-'  thi'  i-aiglisli  gei\eral  in  writing  to  his 
'_:'o\  I'riiiiii'iit  acciiMMl  iheiii  of  beiiiL;'.'*"  to  meet  ihe  l''rench  too 
closf.  oi'  had  no  uTrai  confidi-nce  in  lliese  auxiliai'ies.  e\'er  ready 
to  ri'tire  to  tlifii'  .-liii)--  oil  the  first  rexerse.  and  to  leavt*  their 
allies  exposed  1(\-  lliemselv.-  to  tlie  blows  of  llh'  elieillV.  made 
(ItMiiands  with  which  the  I'livj'lish  'jcneral  would  not  coni])lv — 
nanielv.  I'l  bi'  ■-ul)>i-t;Ml  by  tln'  Pritish  army  with  the  sup])lies 
drawn  from  tin-  ships.  'I'his  riMpii'-ition  being  rejected,  tlie 
Portuguese  r('<ol\ed   to  act    f(ir  themselves,  and  took  the  roads 

isuch  is  rlu'  ;i>si'nioii  ni'  the  Dukf  nf  ^^'(■llil;<J:tlMl  in  liis  roircspoiulencc 
with  tlic  llriii.-h  caViiiu-t.  rfcciiily  ])rint<_d  in  Knt:laiKi,  as  f\  tTvbody  knows. 
and  L'oiUaining  a  mas>  ut'  dcujuuiciit^  ufjually  valuable  aiul  inltire.stiiig. 
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to  the  interior,  leaving  to  their  allies  the  route  along  the  coast. 
They  gave  them,  however,  1400  light  infantry  and  400  horse 
to  serve  for  scouts. 

No  sooner  was  Junot  apprised  at  Lisbon,  at  first  by  the  ill- 
dissembled  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  soon  by  positive  intelli- 
gence, of  the  landing  of  the  British  army,  than  he  formed  the 
resolution  to  hasten  to  it  and  throw  it  into  the  sea.  To  con- 
centrate himself,  to  withdraw  the  soldiers  to  the  very  last  man 
from  all  posts  of  secondary  importance,  to  confine  himself  to 
the  guard  of  Lisbon  alone,  to  leave  there  none  but  such  as 
were  incapable  of  marching,  that  he  might  advance  against  the 
English  with  15,000  or  i8,000  men,  to  choose  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  them  a  moment  when  they  should  not  have  their 
natural  advantages,  those  of  the  defensive,  was  the  only  wise 
resolution  that  could  be  adopted.  Unluckily  Junot  concen- 
trated himself  very  incompletely,  and  he  was  seized  with  an 
extreme  impatience  to  attack  the  English,  no  matter  where,  no 
matter  how,  and  fling  them  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 

Between  Almeida,  Elvas,  Setubal,  Peniche,  and  various  posts, 
•lunot  had  already  sacrificed  four  or  five  thousand  men.  By 
the  expeditions  which  he  had  recently  sent  out  under  Generals 
Loison,  Margaron,  and  others,  he  had  many  soldiers,  too  valuable 
not  to  have  been  preserved,  put  hors  de  combat  or  worn  out  with 
fatigue  ;  and  he  had  at  most  about  10,000  men  to  oppose  to  an 
(Miemy  who  already  numbered  14,000  or  15,000,  and  could  soon 
increase  his  force  to  20,000  or  30,000.  Junot  recalled  General 
Fjoison  from  Alentejo,  and  he  sent  off  General  Delaborde  with 
liis  division  to  go  and  lueet  the  l^mglish,  to  observe  them,  to 
harass  them,  till  all  the  disposable  troo))S  could  be  collected 
against  thein.  He  prepared  to  march  himself  with  the  reserve 
when  tliey  sliould  be  nearer  to  Lisbon  ;  and  then  to  meet  them, 
to  fight  tlu'Tu,  to  beat  tlu^m  would  not  require  him  to  be  absent 
from  Lisbon  more  than  tliree  or  four  days.  He  thought,  and 
justly,  tliat  his  presence  and  tliat  of  tlie  reserve  could  not  long 
he  s])aT('(l  at  Ijisbon  without  serious  inconveniences. 

Ill  consef(uence,  (ieneral  Delaborde,  with  the  troops  of  General 
Margaron,  was  to  ])roceed  first,  by  way  of  Leiria,  to  meet  th(* 
iMiglish  ;  while  (ieneral  Loisou,  returning  from  Alentejo  by 
forced  marches,  was  to  rejoin  him  by  Abrantes,  and  Junot 
liimself  would  go  and  complete  tin's  concenf ration  of  forces, 
l)y  taking  with  him  all  that  he  could  abstract  from  the  guard 
of  Ijishon. 

General  l)ela])orde,  on  his  march  upon  the  Leiria  road,  came 
ill  siglit  of  the  Knglish  on  the  14th  or  15th.  He  waited  before 
he  critne  to  c1os(m-  rpiarters  with  them  for  the  junction  of  (General 
Loisoii.  who  was  doing  his  best  to  arrive,  but  whose  troops 
were   exhausted  witli   fatigue  and  overcome  by  the  heat.      On 
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the  i6tli  of  Anu"nst  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy's  advanced  posts, 
and  on  the  17th  he  liad  to  fight  them  in  a  Tiianner  which  proved 
what  advantages  are  to  be  gained  l)y  leaving  to  the  English 
the  initiati\f'  of  attacks. 

(leneral  ])elabordt'.  an  old  officer,  full  of  energy  and  experi- 
ence, kept  alongside  of  the  p]nglish  upon  that  coast-road,  which 
terminated  near  'J'orres  Vedras.  at  the  mountains  with  which 
Lisbon  is  surrounded;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  he  had 
met  with  them  in  the  environs  of  Obidos.  He  retired  quietly 
before  them  till  a  tVudurable  ])osiriou  should  offer  for  making 
them  feel  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  without  engaging  in  any 
decisive  action,  which  he  ought  Jiot  and  would  not  risk  before 
the  general  concentration  of  the  French  troo]is.  In  the  environs 
of  I\oli(-a  he  found  the  position  which  he  sought,  in  tlit^  midst 
of  a  sandy  ])lain,  crossed  l)y  several  streamlets,  closi'd  by  heights 
on  which  the  higlirriad  I'ose  in  a  serpentine  liiie.  and  descended 
again  to  the  villnge  of  Zanibugeiro.  On  the  niorning  of  the 
17th  the  ]-]ng]ish  army  followed  General  ]^e'laborde's  division. 
wA  three  thousand  strong,  across  this  plain  of  l\oli('a.  'i'lie 
llnglish  marched  slowly  and  cr)llectedly  after  Jiimble.  resolute 
l-'i-ejiclim.'n.  in  nowise  intimidated  by  their  numerical  inferiority, 
though  rliey  were  lint  <>ii<'  to  fi\-e.  three  thousand  against  four- 
teen or  fifteen  thousand,  (ienei-al  Delaborde  thought  that  he 
ought  not  to  makt^  a  point  of  defending  Holi(;a  in  the  middle 
of  the  jilain.  for  even  in  defending  this  ])oint  successfully  he 
could  noi  fail  to  be  sf)on  sui'rounded.  and  to  a\'oid  being  taken. 
obliged  to  le.'ue  it  ]M*ecipitatt^]y  and  in  confusion,  lie  pi'eferred 
retiring  to  the  extn-mitv  r)f  the  plaiji.  to  the  heights  which  the 
i'(i;hI  a-ecnd-  bffori'  it  v\\n>  (h)W]T  to  Zambugeiro.  Accordingh. 
Ii.'  plaoi'd  liiiii-i'lt'  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  along  which  the 
i'l'ad  a-c>-iii|i'il.  and  tln'i'e  wailed  i-csolutely  foi'  the  English. 
(Irn.'i-al  Niglit  iiiL-'ale  >  ln'igade  marched  fii'st  in  a  >ingle  liiir. 
^iipporii'd  by  lliir^  and  bane's  l)rigades  in  close  columns,  while 
on  it>  let'i  ( "i-aiifiii'd  -  brigade  Tiiade  a.  circuit  to  tui'u  the  bi-ench. 
and  on  ii-  I'ie-ht  the  i*oi'tngue<e  detachment  did  llie  same,  to 
'jet   |.i  /aii.iiii'j-eiro  b"foi-e  Ihem. 

(.eiiera'i  I  )eLab(ir(le.  leaving  the  j-jiglish  to  i)ur-iie  their  toii- 
-oiiie  coui^e  through  )'avine<  full  of  myrtle,  cistus.  and  othei' 
large  shrubs  which  grow  in  southern  counti-ies.  ("hose  the 
moment  when  thev  wei'e  most  im]"ieded  bv  the  obstacles  of  the 
uTound  U^r  attaoking  them.  lb-  fn-st  hail  a  fii'e  of  musketr\- 
|)(iui'e(l  n]")r)n  them  by  de\tei-.)iis  tii'ailh'urs.  and  then  caused 
ilieiii  to  ])e  liri-k"l\'  chai-'j'i'd  with  the  bayonet  liy  his  liattalions. 
and  thrown  to  the  foot  ol'  the  lunghts.  Jb'  rejieated  this  man- 
(en\ri'  st>veral  tiiups.  and  in  this  maimer  killed  oi-  wounded 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of  tlu^  enemy.  He  kejit  up  this 
ti'j'lit     for    four     successive    hoiii--.    alwav.->    manoMivrino-    with 
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extraordinary  art  and  precision,  and  destroying  twice  or  thrice 
as  many  men  as  he  lost  himself.  He  did  not  retire  till  he 
found  himself  in  danger  of  being  turned  by  the  columns  that 
were  marching  on  the  right  and  left  upon  Zambugeiro.  Several 
detachments  attempted  in  vain  to  stop  him  :  he  forced  his  way 
through  them,  and  arrived  at  Zambugeiro,  having  himself  five 
or  six  hundred  men  hors  de  combat,  but  leaving  behind  the 
dead  only,  carrying  off  all  his  wounded,  and  impressing  the 
heart  of  the  enemy  with  a  dread  of  what  French  troops,  well 
conducted,  were  capable  of  doing  ;  for  what  was  there  not  to 
fear  from  a  general  union  of  their  forces,  when  fewer  than 
three  thousand  men  had  made  so  vigorous  a  resistance  ! 

General  Delaborde  proceeded  to  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  was 
to  be  joined  by  General  Loison  coming  from  Abrantes,  and  by 
General  Junot  coming  from  Lisbon. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  learned  from  his  own  experience 
in  this  fight  what  he  before  knew,  that  he  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  very  difiicult  to  conquer,  and  he  had  determined  not  to 
advance  but  with  extreme  circumspection.  A  numerous  convoy, 
bringing  fresh  troops,  had  just  been  descried  at  sea.  These 
were  Anstruther's  and  Acland's  brigades,  recently  embarked, 
and  followed  very  closely  by  the  main  body  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
army.  These  two  brigades  brouglit  him  a  reinforcement  of 
5000  men  at  least,  but  did  not  bring  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
which  had  the  twofold  advantage  of  strengthening  him 
without  rendering  him  de]:)endent.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
approach  the  sea  by  Lourinha,  in  order  to  pick  up  Anstruther's 
and  Acland's  two  brigades  ;  and  for  this  ])urpose  he  took  a  posi- 
tion on  tlie  heights  of  Yimeira,  whicli  cover  an  anchorage  favour- 
able for  landing.  In  the  evening  of  the  19th  he  was  joined 
by  Anstruther's  brigade,  and  on  tlie  20t]i  by  Acland's  brigade. 
I)educting  the  killed  and  wounded  at  Kolira,  this  reinforcement 
increased  his  army  to  18.000  men  ])resent  under  arms. 

General  ffunot,  on  tlie  news  of  the  ap])roach  of  the  English, 
had  hastened  to  leave  I^isbon  with  all  the  force  dis])osable, 
and  directed  his  coin-se  towards  Torri^s  A'edras,  wliere  General 
Loison  liad  just  arrived.  ]''roui  having  endeavoured  to  retain 
too  many  ]K)sts.  Ihougli  lie  had  evacuated  many,  from  having 
run  to  su]i])ress  the  ])i-inci]ial  insurrections,  though  he  had 
negl('e1("(i  secondary  insurrections,  General  -lunot  could  not 
collect  niore  than  nine  thousand  and  some  luindred  men 
])resent  undci-  ai'iiis.  He  would  therefore  liave  to  fight  that 
redoubtable  l''nglisli  inl'antry  brouglit  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
ill  the  ])r(>])()rtion  of  one  against  two.  He  had  a  great  supe- 
riority ovt'i-  him  in  cavalry,  an  arm  of  not  much  utility  in  the 
]K)sitions  that  were  about  to  serve  for  fields  of  battle.  Nine 
tlK)usan(l    I'^rench.   however,  conducted  as  General  Delaborde's 
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tliivt'  lliousand  had  l)oon.  would  he  able.  ])y  stoutly  defendinpf 
the  positions  which  are  in  advance  of  J^isbon.  to  make  head 
a(,fainst  iS.OOO  Kuj^-lish.  and  to  render  it  iiii])ctssible  for  them 
to  conquer  the  ca])ital  of  l'oi-tuu"al.  ])rovided  that  their  ground 
were  chosen  as  skilfully  as  it  liad  been  at  iiolira. 

The  l^nLrlish  had  to  cross  the  promontory  wliich  forms  the 
riirht  of  the  Tacrus,  and  on  the  back  of  \Alnch  l^isbon  is  seated. 
This  promontory  ])i-t'sents  narrow  defiles,  which  Tuust  be  ])assed 
in  order  to  reach  Lisbon,  and  in  which  the  English  might  liave 
been  o\ erwlielmed  when  they  had  once  entered  them,  by  lea\ing 
10  them  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  offensive.  Junot,  Inirried 
awav  bv  his  excessive  ardour,  would  not  wait  for  them  in  these 
passes,  where  it  would  liave  been  possible  to  beat  them,  and 
resolved  to  go  and  seek  them  in  their  position,  to  storm  them 
there,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  sea.  He  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  l)efore  the  heights  of  Vimeira. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  would  have  l>een  in  a  critical  situation, 
if  he  had  been  vigorously  attacked  and  with  suflicient  forces  : 
for  he  occupied  Insights  the  l)ack  of  whicli  rose  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea.  If  forced  in  these  ]")ositions.  he  might  be  pre- 
cipitated into  the  wavt's  lx*fore  he  had  time  to  embark.  He 
was  therefore  between  a  victory  and  a  disaster.  But  lie  had 
18.000  men.  a  numeiMn^  artillery,  positicms  of  very  difficult 
access.  lie  knew  from  various  i-e])orts  that  he  should  liave 
to  light  an  enemy  inferior  by  half;  lastly,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  firmness  of  character  which  erpialled  that  of  his  soldiers. 
He  was  thc^ret'ore  not  at  all  uneasy.  The  chain  of  positions 
which  he  occupied  \\  as  cut  i)i  two  by  a  ra\ine  which  formed 
the  bed  of  the  little  I'iver  Maceira.  The  village  of  \'imeira 
was  at  the  Ijotrom  of  thi>  ra\ine.  Ihit  he  possessed  suflicient 
mean-  of'  coimuunicatioii  forgoing  from  one  of  thesi^  grou]is 
ot'  lieiglit>  I0  the  other.  lie  had  four  brigades  on  the  gi'oup 
situated  on  his  I'iglit.  two  on  the  gi'ou])  situated  on  his  left. 
His  int'antry.  r;mi;-ed  in  three  lines,  with  a  formidalile  artillery 
ill  tile  intei-\-al>.  exliil)ited  three  stages,  rising  one  al)o\-e  an- 
other, and  one  -t  r,-ngt liening  the  other. 

Had  this  ])o>ilion.  strong  as  it  was,  been  ])reviously  recon- 
noitred, the  hreiicli  must  eitliei-  have  abaiidoiuMl  the  idea  of 
taking  it.  or  have  attacked  it  on  one  side  only  with  their  whole 
united  force.  The  jhiglish.  when  once  -jiartly  ilislodgech  might 
have  been  (vmiph'tely  shaken  and  ])reci])ii  ated  into  the  abvss 
which  thev  liacked.  I  Jut  the  j-'rench  arrived  at  da\-break  on 
the  morning  of  the  2\<\.  without  lia\ing  taken  >iiitable  ]ire- 
cautions.  and  without  concealing  their  movements  I'rom  the 
enemv.  (General  -lunot.  ^lerceiving  that  tin-  left  of  the  l^nglish 
was  their  lea>t  det'ended  wing,  ordered  a  movement  from  his 
left  to  his  right,  that  he  might   be  more  numerous  ou  that  side, 
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a  movement  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  discovering  it  from 
the  heights  that  he  occupied,  hastened  to  imitate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  balance  of  forces,  but  much  more  rapidly 
than  his  adversary ;  for  he  had  only  the  cord  of  the  bow  to 
describe,  and  it  took  him  less  time  by  half  to  move  his  troops 
from  one  wing  to  the  other. 

The  French,  while  their  right  was  manoeuvring,  attacked 
Vimeira  with  their  left.  Vimeira  formed  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  their  strongest  side.  Thomiere's  brigade,  of  Delaborde's 
division,  marched  resolutely  towards  the  enemy.  The  brave 
General  Delaborde  conducted  this  attack  with  extreme  vigour; 
but  the  ground,  which  he  had  not  chosen,  as  at  Roliqa,  pre- 
sented almost  insurmountable  obstacles.  Besides  the  difficulty 
of  climbing  a  steep  position,  he  would  have  to  brave  two  lines 
of  infantry,  an  artillery  powerful  by  number  and  calibre,  and 
then  find,  witliout  being  discouraged,  a  third  line,  formed  by 
Hill's  brigade,  crowning  the  heights  in  rear.  The  French 
dashed  gallantly  forward,  liable  to  fall  first  under  the  fire  of 
grape,  and  then  under  the  continuous  and  well-directed  mus- 
ketry fire  of  the  English ;  but  they  could  not  even  reach  their 
lines.  When  they  found  themselves  thus  stopped,  General 
Kellermann,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  composed  of  two 
regiments  of  grenadiers  picked  out  of  all  the  corps,  proceeded 
^vith  one  of  these  regiments  to  the  attack  of  the  plateau  of 
^'imeira.  He  was  preceded  by  a  Imttery  of  artillery,  which 
attempted  to  place  itself  in  position.  The  tremendous  fire  of 
the  English  soon  dismounted  it.  Colonel  Foy  was  severely 
wounded.  General  Kellermann  nevertheless  ])ushed  forward 
with  the  grenadiers.  He  climbed  the  hill,  debouched  on  the 
plateau,  but  encountered  such  a  fire  in  front,  in  flank,  antl 
from  all  directions,  that  his  brave  soldiers,  flung  back  upoii 
one  another  and  unable  to  advance,  were  driven  to  the  foot  of 
Ihe  plateau.  On  seeing  this  four  hundred  dragoons,  composing 
the  whole  of  tlie  ]']iiglish  cavalry,  would  liave  taken  advantage 
of  the  dangerous  situation  of  our  grenadiers  to  charge  them  ; 
l)ut  (leneral  Margaron,  who  was  at  that  ])oiut  with  his  bi'ave 
cavalrv,  rushed  at  gallop  upon  the  l']nglish  dragoons,  and  cutting 
them  ill  ])ie('es,  revenged  011  tht'iii  tlie  revei'se  of  our  infantry. 
The  se(^()iid  i-egiiiieiit  of  gi'eiiadiers  marched  in  its  turn  to 
;ittack  ihe  eiuMiiy,  though  without  hope  of  carrying  the  posi- 
tion. Dui'ing  these  occurnmces  on  the  left,  Solignac's  brigade, 
of  Loisou's  (li\ision,  met  with  the  same  ol;stacles  on  the  right. 
l-A-erywhere  three  lines  of  infantry,  a  formidable  artillery,  a 
steep  liill  which  it  was  impossible  to  climb  under  the  down- 
ward nn\  st()|)ped  our  brave  soldiers,  foolishly  directed  against  a 
position  where  the  enemy  fought  with  all  his  advantages,  and 
where  we  had  none  of  ours. 
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It  was  uoou.  This  combat,  so  unfortunately  coniuieuced,  with- 
out the  least  chance  of  our  conquering  the  tlifficulties  opposed 
to  us,  had  already  cost  us  1800  men,  that  is  to  say,  a  fifth  part 
of  our  effective.  To  ])ersist  further  in  it  would  be  to  risk  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  army  to  no  ])urpose.  General  Junot, 
therefore,  made  u])  his  mind,  on  the  advice  of  his  bravest  officers, 
to  retreat,  which  he  did  in  good  oixler  to  Torres  Vedras,  his 
cavalry  cutting  down  the  tirailleurs  or  the  Mnglish  horse  who 
had  the  boldness  to  follow  us. 

After  this  fruitless  attempt  to  throw  the  Englisji  into  the  sea. 
the  French  had  no  further  hope  *>f  maintaining  their  ground 
in  Portugal.  On  assembling  all  the  disposable  force  at  Lisbon, 
there  were  found  to  be  not  more  than  lO.OOO  men  in  a  condition 
to  fight,  and  these  lo.cxx)  men  had  to  control  a  hostile  popu- 
lation of  300.000  souls,  anil  ii>  stop  an  Knglish  army  which  in 
a  few  days  would  be  increased  to  28. GOO  or  29,000  combatants. 
One  resource,  it  is  true,  was  left  :  that  was.  to  make  a  retreat 
through  the  north  of  Poitiigal  and  S])ain,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ten  Tlioiisatid.  through  insurgent  ])opulations,  leaving 
-e\eral  thousand  sick  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
strewing  the  roads  with  dead  and  dying.  One  would  thus 
have  lost  more  than  half  the  army.  These  two  resolutions 
were  therefore  inqiossible  to  be  fullilled.  To  enter  into  nego- 
tiation with  the  Enu-lish  nation,  which  i)erformed  the  entrain'- 
ments  which  it  contracted,  would  therefore  assuredly  be  a  ste]) 
rhat  honour  would  not  condemn.  es])ecially  after  the  battle  of 
Uoliea  and  tlie  battle  of  ^"imeira. 

In  consefpience.  Oeneral  Kellermann,  who  united  extreme 
shrewdness  with  great  military  talents,  was  seh^cted  and  sent 
to  the  English  headfjuarters  to  treat  res])ecting  tlie  fate  of  the 
prisoners  and  wounded.  At  this  moment  a  change  had  just 
taken  ])lace  in  thr  British  army.  Sii-  Jlew  Dalrymple  had 
ari'ived  with  Sir  Hany  l^ui-rai-d,  chief  of  his  statf,  to  assume 
the  command.  Sir  Art hur  A\'ellesley.  always  fortunate  in  his 
brilliant  eari'iT.  was  not  sii])ers.de(l  till  alter  a  victory,  chii'tiv 
due  to  tlie  faults  of  the  enemy,  lb'  was  not  sorry  that  the 
campaign  >lionld  cea>e  with  this  \ictnry.  and  that  the  concpiest 
of  I'oi-tugal  should  be  exclusively  attributed  to  him.  Sir  Hew 
Dali'vmple  and  Sir  Harry  Ihirrard.  on  lh<'ir  ])art,  unacquainted 
with  ilic  >1ate  of  thing's,  iu-norrint  of  the  difficulties  which  miirht 
be  left  for  them  to  C()ii(|uer.  were  delighted  at  their  outset  to 
(ind  the  French  i-eady  to  gi\t'  u]->  Poilugal  to  tlu'in  and  to 
lia\e  no  ]iew  ri>k--  to  run.  H",  liowevtM",  they  liad  ap])reciat(Hl 
till'  situation,  and  what  it  was  aliout  to  become  for  them  bv 
the  arrival  ol'  the  army  of  Sir  .bihn  Moore,  they  might  not 
have  shown  thetuselves  so  easy.  In  a  long  conversation  with 
Cenei-al  Killermann,  whom  tlu'V  treateil  with  all  the  distinction 
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that  he  deserved,  they  suffered  their  disposition  to  negotiate 
to  be  perceived.  The  latter,  with  great  tact,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  at  first  agreed  with  them  upon  a  suspension  of 
arms,  reserving  a  definitive  arrangement  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  country  for  future  negotiation. 

General  Kellermann,  returning  to  the  French  headquarters, 
informed  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  companions-in-arms 
of  the  disposition  of  the  English,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  treat  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  if  the  conditions 
were  perfectly  honourable.  He  returned  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  meeting  for  the  conferences  was  fixed 
at  Cintra.  They  lasted  several  days,  and  displayed  not  less 
courtesy  in  the  forms  than  vivacity  in  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects. The  PJnglish  would  not  grant  so  many  advantages  in 
regard  to  military  honour  as  the  French  demanded.  They  re- 
fused in  particular  to  treat  the  Russian  admiral  Siniavin  so 
well  as  Juuot  required,  from  a  scruple  of  honour  much  more 
than  from  duty ;  for  that  admiral,  who  might  have  saved  the 
common  cause  by  seconding  the  French,  and  who  had  ruined  it 
by  not  doing  so,  did  not  deserve  that  the  negotiations  should  be 
rendered  more  difficult  on  his  account.  Junot,  nevertheless, 
demanded  that  the  Russian  admiral  should  be  at  liberty  to 
retire  to  the  North  Sea  with  his  squadron,  and  he  threatened 
to  destroy  all  witli  fire  and  sword,  not  to  surrender  Lisbon  till  it 
was  lialf  in  ruins,  if  what  he  claimed  were  not  granted.  Fortu- 
nately Admiral  Siniavin,  an  ally  as  disagreeable  as  he  was  back- 
ward at  assisting,  expressed  a  desire  to  negotiate  on  his  own 
account,  apparently  unwilling  to  owe  anything  to  the  French 
army,  from  whicli  he  was  sensible  that  he  had  not  deserved 
anything.  Junot  hastened  to  assent  to  it,  and  then,  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  being  removed,  the  parties  speedily  came  to  an 
agreement. 

The  convention,  dated  from  Cintra,  was  signed  on  the  30th  of 
August.  It  stipulated  that  the  French  army  should  retire  with 
.ill  the  honours  of  war.  taking  with  it  all  that  belonged  to  it ; 
that  it  should  be  conveyed  in  Fnglish  vessels  to  the  nearest  ports 
of  France,  those  of  La  Ivochelle,  Fjorient,  or  others  ;  that  it  might 
serve  immediately  ;  thai  tlif>  wounded  and  the  sick  should  be 
treated  with  care,  and  sent  home  in  their  turn,  as  soon  as  their 
staff  w^ould  allow  tliPTii  to  bear  the  voyage  ;  that  this  should  apply 
also  to  the  garrisons  of  Almeida  and  H]lvas,  left  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  1 1  was  agreed,  moi'eover,  that  the  French  slionld 
not  carry  away  anything  belonging  to  I'ortugal,  the  finances  of 
wliicli  they  had  administered  with  erjual  regularity  and  integrity, 
.•mfi  wliert>  they  left  nine  millions  in  the  chests  which  they  had 
t'( luiK  1  absolutely  empty  on  their  arrival.  Lastly,  it  was  stipulated 
t  hat  nn  incpiiry  should  be  made  into  the  past,  and  that  the  Portu- 
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iruese  who  had  sided  witli  the  Frencli  should  not  be  molested 
iu  person  or  property. 

This  arrangement  was  as  honourablt^  as  could  be  desired  for 
rht'  French  army,  for  it  was  saved  entire,  and  replaced  in  a  state 
to  resume  arms  against  Spain  in  a  month.  Tlu^  English  were 
inca])able  of  imitating  the  Spaniards  and  violating  the  Conven- 
tion of  Cintra,  as  the  latter  had  violated  the  capitulation  of 
Bavlen.  Accordingly,  they  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
the  numerous  vessels  which  had  just  landed  30.OOO  of  their 
soldiers  upon  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  and  prepared  them  to 
convey  the  22,000  French  left  of  the  26.000  which  had  accom- 
])anied  General  Junot.  They  took  them  on  board  in  the  first 
(lavs  of  Septembei',  and  landed  them  faithfully  on  the  coasts  of 
Saintoiige  and  Bretagne. 

Thus  the  whole  IVninsula,  overrun  so  easily  in  February  and 
March,  was  evacuated  by  the  end  of  August  as  far  as  the  Ebro. 
'l\vo  French  armies  had  capitulated,  the  one  honourably,  the  other 
in  a  humiliating  manner  :  and  the  others  occupied  on  the  Fbro 
nothing  more  than  the  di-bonclie  of  the  IVrenees.  Of  the 
130,000  men  who  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  there  were  not 
60.000  under  arms,  though  80.000  were  left,  exclusively,  it  is 
true,  of  the  22.000  returning  to  Finance  under  the  British  flag. 

Such  was  the  recom])ense  of  an  enteqirise  undertaken  witli 
law  troops  and  too  few  of  them.  ])lanned.  moreover,  by  a  knavish 
and  Iniquitous  policy.  We  liad  lost  in  a  moment  our  renown 
for  honour,  the  spell  of  our  inxincibility  ;  and  Furo])e  had  a 
right  to  believe  for  an  instant  that  the  French  army  had  lost  its 
-upefiority.  This,  however,  wa.--  not  the  case,  and  that  heroic 
army  was  about  to  prf)ve  again  in  a  hundred  fights  that  it  was 
~till  the  same. 

'J'o  crown  the  eont'n>ion.  those  rich  Spanish  colonies  whicli 
occu|)ii'd  so  larg''  a  sjxace  in  the  projects  of  Napoleon  wen- 
(^sca]Mng  from  us  in  all  quarters.  Mexico,  the  vast  southei-n 
continent,  from  I'eru  to  the  mouths  of  the  I^a  Plata,  rose  on 
the  ni'ws  of  the  events  at  f-^ayonne.  opening  their  ports  to  tlie 
ilngli-h.  and  embracing  the  cause  of  the  ca])tive  dynasty. 

Thus  all  till'  combination^  of  Xapoh^oii  were  l)affled  at  once 
b\-  the  indignation  of  a  flecei\ed  and  exasperated  peojile.  Thus 
nothin'j'  wa-  wrinting  to  the  rha^tisi'iiient  of  his  fault,  assui'edlv 
nothing;  ["V  his  broth^T  him-i'lf.  terrified  at  the  task  which  he 
had  im]X)>ed  n])on  liim,  deeply  i-egretting  the  C|uiet  and  ])eaceful 
kingdom  of  Xapl.>.  wrote  him  on  the  Qtli  of  August,  from  the 
banks  of  the  El)ro.  a  most  (list  ressing  letter,  which  was  no  doubt 
to  him  the  most  ])oignant  of  reproaches:  ••  I  liave  not  a  single 
S])aniard  let't  who  is  attached  to  my  cause.  l'hili]i  \'.  hatl  but 
one  competitor  to  con(|uer:  while  I — T  have  a  whole  nation. 
As  general,  my  part  would   be   I'ndurable.  nay.  easy,  for  with   a 
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detachment  of  your  veteran  troops  I  would  conquer  the  Spaniards, 
but  as  king  my  part  is  insupportable,  since  I  must  slaughter  one 
part  of  my  subjects  to  make  the  other  submit.  I  decline,  there- 
fore, to  reign  over  a  people  who  will  not  have  me.  Still  I  desire 
not  to  retire  as  conquered.  Send  me,  therefore,  one  of  your 
old  armies ;  I  will  return  at  its  head  to  Madrid,  and  there  I  will 
treat  with  the  Spaniards.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  restore  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  to  them  in  your  name,  but  retaining  part  of  their 
territory  as  far  as  the  Ebro ;  for  France  victorious  will  have  a 
right  to  exact  payment  for  her  victory.  She  will  thus  obtain 
the  price  of  her  efforts,  of  her  blood  spilt,  and  I — I  shall  demand 
back  from  you  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  prince  for  whom 
you  destined  it  has  not  yet  taken  possession  of  it.  I  am,  besides, 
your  brother,  your  own  blood  ;  justice  and  consanguinity  require 
that  I  should  have  the  preference,  and  I  will  then  go  and  con- 
tinue, amidst  the  quiet  which  suits  my  tastes,  the  happiness 
of  a  people  that  consents  to  be  prosperous  under  my  care." 
Such  was  the  substance  of  what  Joseph  wrote  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ebro  to  Napoleon.  No  judgment  could  be  more  severe 
and  more  just  than  that  which  resulted  from  this  language  of  a 
deeply  afflicted  king,  forced  against  his  will  to  reign  over  a 
people  in  r(>volt.  Napoleon  comprehended  it,  and  proved  by 
the  answer,  which  the  reader  will  find  by-and-by,  how  keenly 
he  felt  the  involuntary  harshness  of  this  judgment  pronounced 
]'»v  his  own  brother. 
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